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WALL    STREET   IN   HISTORY* 
III 

THE  irresistibly  fascinating  story  of  the  gradual  transformation  of 
Wall  Street  into  a  power  of  over-shadowing  importance  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  literature  of  fact  or  fiction.  The  lines  in  these 
pages  might  easily  be  multiplied  into  as  many  chapters,  or  volumes  even, 
and  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  vast  whole  yet  remain  untold.  The 
simple  statistics  of  bold  projects  and  stupendous  enterprises  that  have  origi- 
nated in  Wall  Street  within  the  last  half  century  would  alone  constitute 
a  voluminous  library.  And  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  collection  would 
be  the  marked  individual  character  of  each  project  and  enterprise.  When  a 
man  steps  exactly  in  the  place  of  the  man  who  has  gone  before  him  there 
is  but  one  set  of  footprints.  Here  there  is  no  such  monotony.  Every 
man  seems  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  and  fashion  his  own  career.  The 
extent  of  Wall  Street  has  never  yet  found  intelligible  expression  in  lan- 
guage or  figures.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  believed  to  reach  from  Trinity 
Church  to  the  East  River.  Just  when  it  first  overran  its  local  limits  the 
records  fail  to  report  with  absolute  precision.  But  for  full  three-score 
years  it  has  been  leaping  all  manner  of  natural  barriers,  while  planting 
towns  and  cities  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  then,  as  if 
that  were  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  part  it  was  playing  in  history,  it 
proceeded  to  tie  them  together  with  a  net-work  of  railroad  spanning  the 
continent.  The  influences  of  this  great  money  center  for  good — possibly 
for  evil — are  more  far-reaching  than  those  of  any  other  locality  on  the 
globe  ;  and  from  no  other  source  has  probably  ever  emanated  so  much  of 
what  the  mind  cannot  measure  or  the  pen  portray — human  happiness  and 
human  misery. 

The  building  of  the  new  Custom  House  on  the  site  of  the  old  historic 
City  Hall  was  the  great  event  in  Wall  Street  of  the  decade  between  1830 
and  1840.     A  writer  in  1834  says  :  "  The  form  of  the  new  structure  will  be 

*  Copyrighted,  1883,  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 
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similar  to  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  a  form  best  adapted  to  the  ground, 
and  will  present  two  fronts,  the  principal  one  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  other 
in  Pine  Street,  each  with  eight  Grecian  doric  columns,  and  three  return 
columns  at  each  side  of  the  flank,  and  nine  pilasters  attached  to  the  wall 
and  projected  boldly  from  its  surface  ;  all  elevated  some  seventeen  steps 
above  the  pavement  of  Wall  Street,  by  which  spacious  apartments  will  be 
gained  in  the  basement.  This  edifice  it  is  said  will  surpass  any  other  in 
the  Union  for  permanence  in  the  materials  and  execution,  as  well  as  for 
its  classical   beauty.      It  will   be   one   hundred   and   eighty  feet  long  and 

ninety  feet  wide,  and  will 
occupy  the  entire  end  to 
the  plot  of  ground  east 
side  of  Nassau  Street,  be- 
tween Wall  and  Pine.  The 
cost  of  this  vast  and  beau- 
tiful  edifice  will  probably 
not  be  much  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  time  consumed  in 
its  erection  is  expected  to 
be  nearly  four  years." 

Under  the  government 
of  the  Province  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New 
York  was  called  the  Re- 
ceiver-General, and  com- 
manded a  salary  of  £$$. 
He  was  chosen  from  the 
highest  respectability,  and 
usually  represented  the 
largest  opulence.  Men  of  wealth  only  were  eligible  to  the  office.  When 
the  new  Government  of  the  Republic  was  inaugurated,  the  importance 
of  this  post  was,  as  hitherto,  esteemed  of  the  first  moment ;  and  from 
among  the  men  of  note  whose  lives  and  characters  were  above  reproach, 
and  whose  private  resources  were  ample,  the  appointments  were  in  all 
the  future  to  be  made.  The  first  Collector  after  the  Revolution  was  the 
sterling  patriot  General  John  Lamb,  who  resided  in  the  mansion  illus- 
trated in  a  former  chapter,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  characterized  his  life,  kept  open  house  for  all  soldiers  who  had 
fought  and  bled  for  the  American  flag,  of  whatever  rank.      His  term  of  serv- 
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ice  extended  from  1784  to  1797.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joshua  Sands, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Comfort  Sands,  a  merchant  of  some  forty  well- 
rounded  years,  personally  popular  with  all  classes,  and,  for  his  day  and 
generation,  immensely  rich.  His  real  estate  in  Brooklyn — with  the  ma- 
terial progress  and  prosperity  of  which  city  he  was  closely  identified — as 
laid  out  in  blocks  and  squares  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was 
assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  $200,000;  and  he  built  houses  and 
wharves  almost  without  number.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  many  ways, 
and  his  memory  fondly  cherished.  He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  political 
consequence,  and  from  1805  to  1825  a  member  of  Congress.  When 
President  Jefferson  came  into  power,  in  1801,  he  removed  Sands  from  the 
collectorship,  and  named  John  Swartwout  for  the  office  ;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined in  favor  of  his  intimate  friend,  David  Gelston,  who  not  only  received 
the  appointment  but  held  the  position  until  1820.  His  successor  was  Jona- 
than Thompson,  of  whom  it  was  said  "  His  integrity  was  without  a  blem- 
ish." He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Isaac  Thompson  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner,  of  Easthampton,  Long  Island.  He  had  already 
held  for  some  years  the  responsible  position  of  Collector  of  Direct  Taxes 
and  Internal  Revenues  under  the  Government,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic-Republican  Committee,  wielding  great  power  in  political  affairs. 
Such  was  his  high  reputation  that  in  1840  his  appointment  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Manhattan  Company,  just  after  the  defalcation  of  Robert 
White,  restored  public  confidence  in  that  institution  at  once.  Samuel 
Swartwout  was  given  the  collectorship  of  the  port  immediately  upon  Jack- 
son's accession  to  the  presidency  in  1830.  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature, 
the  picture  of  robust  health,  his  bright,  animated  face  beaming  with  good- 
nature and  intelligence.  He  had  been  with  Aaron  Burr  in  those  Western 
adventures  culminating  in  arrest  and  trial  for  treason;  and  about  181 5 
created  a  sensation  on  his  own  account  by  purchasing,  in  company  with 
his  brothers,  the  spongy  Newark  meadows,  with  the  intention  of  convert- 
ing them  into  a  great  beautiful  garden.  Everybody  smiled  at  this  vision- 
ary scheme ;  some  laughed  outright.  But  within  four  years,  thirteen 
hundred  acres  of  solid  soil,  within  sight  of  Trinity  steeple,  attested  the 
value  of  embankments  and  ditches,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  railroads 
of  the  future  to  be  laid  across  it  in  safety.  Thus  far  the  Swartwouts 
fought  the  tides  of  the  ocean  on  individual  responsibility.  But  as  soon  as 
they  sought  extraneous  aid  in  appropriations  and  loans,  the  tables  turned, 
and  the  signs  of  promise  were  henceforward  hidden  under  a  cloud.  Col- 
lector Swartwout  went  to  Europe  in  1838  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the 
Cumberland  Coal  Company,  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  while  he  was 
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:rious   defalcation   in   the  Custom    House   became  known. 
rendered    to    the    Government    every  dollar  of    his    large 
r  the   Newark   lands;   he   bore  all   the  odium  of  the  dis- 
though   the  wrong-doing  was  chargeable  strictly  to  those  under 
him.      For  years  afterward   every  New  York  man 
who  was  caught   in  embezzling  funds  was  styled  a 
"  Swartwouter."    Jesse  Hoyt  was  his  successor,  and 
while  engaged  with  the  celebrated  Poindexter  Com- 
mittee in  examining  into  the  affairs  of  the  Custom 
House,  Swartwout  returned  from  abroad  and  was 
received  with   kindness  and   invited   to  meet  with 
the  Committee.     The  Government  never  regarded 
him  as  a  criminal.     The  great  political  commotion 
connected    with    the    election    of    William    Henry 
Harrison    to    the    presidency,   and    his    death    one 
month  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  led  to  the 
successive  appointments  in  the  Wall    Street  Cus- 
se  <>f   John  P.  Morgan,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  Edward  Curtis,  and  C. 
P.  Van    Ness.      Edward   Curtis  occupied  the  office  three  years.      He  was 
f  the    most    polished  gentlemen  of   his  time,  and    a   great   friend  of 
i  Webster;  he  also  for  a  considerable  period  represented   New  York 
City   in  Congress.     Cornelius   W.  Lawrence  was  appointed    Collector   by 
nt    Polk.      He  had  been  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
-    as  well  as  in  many  other  places  of  public  trust  ;  he  was  also  twenty 
isident  of  the   Bank  of  the   State  of   New  York.     From    1849  to 
55  j  Hugh  Maxwell  was  Collector  of   the  Port.      He  was  then  about  sixty 
years    of  age,  one   of   the    finest-appearing   men    in   the    city — tall,  of   fine 
figure,  dignified  and  graceful — and  such  were  his  gifts  for  public  speaking 
greatly  in  demand  on  special  occasions.      He  was  a  classical 
lar,  having  been  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  the  early  part  of 
century.     In  the  war  of   1812  he  was  successively  lieutenant,  captain, 
I,    and     judge-advocate.      He  afterward    distinguished  himself  as  a 
r,  particularly  in  the  great  "conspiracy  trials"  of   1823.      From    1819 
to  1829  he  was  district-attorney  for  New  York  City  and  County,  and  upon 
tirement    from    that    responsible   office    the    merchants  of    the  city 
nted   him  with   an   elegant   and   costly  silver  vase,  said  to  have  been 
worth  $3,000,  now  in  possession  of  the  Eaw  Institute. 

With  tin.-  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency  came  another 
'.•roup  of  notable  appointments  within  a  twelvemonth  :  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son,  the  renowned   lawyer  and   Democratic  leader,  who  had  figured  in  the 
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senate  of  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  senate  of  the  nation,  and  had  been 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  ; 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
of  men  ;  and  Heman  J.  Redfield,  whose  high  reputation  had  been  nobly 
won  in  places  of  trust,  and  who  occupied  the  post  until  1857.  President 
Buchanan  coming  upon  the  scene  of  public  affairs,  appointed  Augustus 
Schell  to  the  collectorship — a  prominent  lawyer  of  vast  wealth  and  solid 
culture,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  community.  He  is 
now  the  honored  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  His 
successor,  in  1861,  was  Hiram  Barney,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  ;  and  in  1864 
Simeon  Draper,  an  able  and  influential  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  gen- 
erous impulses,  was  favored  with  the  appointment.  He  was  distinctively 
a  politician,  and  long  the  warm  friend  of  William  H.  Seward.  In  1S64  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Union  State  Central  Committee  ;  for  many  years, 
also,  he  was  an  administrator  of  the  public  charities.  After  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson  appointed  Preston  King  to  the  collect- 
orship. He  was  a  statesman  of  ability,  a  lawyer  and  an  editor.  He  had 
been  some  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  from  1857  to  1863  a  factor  of 
the  national  Senate.  Within  three  months  after  his  appointment  he 
jumped  from  a  ferry-boat  during  a  fit  of  aberration  of  mind,  and  was 
drowned.  He  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Henry  A.  Smyth,  a 
merchant  of  large  wealth,  was  the  next  appointee.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1869  by  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  who  was  forty-eight  years  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  some  time  its  President,  also  a  member  of 
Congress,  a  presidential  elector,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  a  model 
philanthropist.  His  residence  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth Street  (subsequently  rented  to  Delmonico)  was  the  abode  for  many 
years  of  a  generous  and  almost  princely  hospitality.  Thomas  Murphy 
was  appointed  Collector  by  General  Grant  in  1870,  but  resigned  after  a 
service  of  some  eighteen  months.  In  December,  1871,  Chester  A.  Arthur 
received  the  appointment  and  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  occupied  the 
office  until  1878.  He  is  now  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  who  had  been  many  years  in  public 
life,  and  since  1877  the  surveyor  of  the  Port,  and  who  subsequently  was 
sent  to  London  as  LTnited  States  consul-general  by  President  Garfield — 
in  1881.  William  H.  Robertson,  the  present  Collector,  has  been  for 
thirty  or  more  years  in  active  public  service  as  assemblyman,  county  judge 
(for  twelve  years),  presidential  elector  in  i860,  representative  to  the  For- 
tieth Congress,  and  in  the  senate  of  the  State  ten  or  twelve  years,  of 
which  he  was  president  pro  tempore  from  1874  to  1879. 
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fore  the  end   of  the  year  1834  the  work  on  the  new  Custom   House 
had  progressed   admirably.     The  foundation  was  nearly  completed.     The 

huge  blocks  of  mar- 
ble for  the  columns 
were  the  curiosities 
of  the  hour.  Forty 
yoke  of  oxen  were 
required  to  trans- 
port one  of  these 
through  the  streets 
to  its  destination. 
The  Astor  Hotel 
was  rising  gradually 
towards  the  skies 
about  the  same 
time,  and  the  two 
buildings  were 
watched  with  inter- 
est by  the  citizens, 
and  visited  by  all 
strangers  coming  to 
the  city  and  by  sight- 
seers generally.  The 
unique  style  and 
solidity  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  were 
much  commended  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  structure  in 
many  of  its  features 
has  since  been  ex- 
celled in  any  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  an  example  of  the  effort  for  strictly  scientific  architect- 
ure. The  great  hall  for  business  is  in  the  "  form  of  a  Greek  cross  short- 
ened in  the  transept  part,  with  a  dome  over  the  intersection."  The 
ornamentation  represents  the  fashion  and  taste  of  half  a  century  ago.  No 
wood  or  inflammable  material  of  any  sort  enters  into  its  construction. 
The  interior  columns,  numbering  twelve,  are  each  ninety-three  inches  in 
circumference  ;  a  section  of  one  of  these,  upon  the  opposite  page,  illustrates 
its  relative  magnitude. 
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The  controversy  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  which  raged  for  years  with  many  phases  in  its  symp- 
toms and  violence,  was  as  its  height  while  the  Custom  House  was  becoming 
a  fixed  fact.  The  great  fire  of  1835  swept  away  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
that  was  supposed  fire-proof,  and  called  fresh  attention  to  the  new  edifice. 
Just  as  his  second  term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a  close,  President  Jackson 
issued  the  famous  "  specie  circular"  which  turned  the  financial  world  up- 
side down.  The  gold  and  silver  of  the  country  was  drawn  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Government.  Then  came  disaster.  Business  men  could  not 
pay  their  debts.  The  storm  struck  Wall  Street  with  terrific  force.  Within 
the  first  three  weeks  in  April  (1837)  two  hundred  and  fifty  New  York 
houses  stopped  payment.  In  New  Orleans  the  failures  reached  twenty- 
seven  millions  in  two  days.  Xhe  panic  extended  to  the  remotest  quarter  of 
the  Union.  Universal  bankrupt- 
cy seemed  impending.  After  de- 
liberate consultation  every  bank 
in  New  York  suspended  payment. 

With  these  troublous  events, 
purely  commercial  in  character, 
the  stock  market  had  only  an 
incidental  connection.  There 
came  a  depression  in  the  stock 
business  as  in  the  general  trade 
of  the  country.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  not  then 
of  age,  so  to  speak,  it  having 
seen  but  twenty  years  of  actual 
life.  It  has  a  traditional  history, 
indeed,  dating  back  to  1792  ;  but 
the  real  formation  of  the  associa- 
tion was  in  181 7.  At  first  it  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  members, 
and  no  initiation  fee  was  requir- 
ed. Anthony  Stockholm  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  presiding 
officer.  The  meetings  were  held 
here  and  there — in  the  office  of 
Samuel  L.  Beebe,  47  Wall  Street ; 
in  the  old  Tontine  Coffee-House  ; 
in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  Leonard 
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r's    office;    and    not   infrequently    in    the    street    under   the    wide- 
branches  of  a  famous  but  ton  wood  tree  near  the  old  Courier  and 
ng.      In     [820   it    numbered    thirty-nine    members,  among 
\       laniel  Prime.  Leonard  Bleecker,  John  G.  Warren,  and  Philip 
v  In  1827  it   took  possession  of  an  upper  room  in  the  Merchants* 

[ts   sessions  were  invariably  secret,  and  its  members  regarded 
1  point  of   honor    not  to  reveal   the   names  of  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
ms  not  being  recognized   by  law.     In  the  great  fire  of  1835  many 
uable    papers  were   lost  ;  one  brave  fellow,  however,  rushed  into 
Exchange  and   rescued  a  large  iron  box  containing  records  of 
exceptional    moment    concerning   some   recently   inaugurated   speculative 
ents,  for   which    noble    act    he   was    handsomely   rewarded   by   the 
[".ie    meetings    were     held    henceforward    at    a    hall    in    Jauncey 
art  until  the  Merchants'  Exchange  was  rebuilt,  about  1842.      Its  retiring 
were  in  almost  every  instance  presented  with  a  service  of  plate. 
notable  men  were  concerned  in  its  early  operations,  as  the  Wards — 
el.  John,  and  Henry— James  W.  Bleecker,  Jacob  Barker,  and  Nicholas 
vile.      Jacob  Little  was  the  most  famous  as  well  as  fearless  of  them  all 
fay  Gould  of  his  time — first   appearing  upon  the  stage  of  action  in 
lie   married    a   pretty  wife,  and   lost   more  than   a  dozen   fortunes. 
simple  history  of  his  influence,  achievements,  and  misfortunes  would 
lip^e  the  most  gifted  inventions  of  the  romance  writer. 

1  first  .Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  New  York,  in 

ince  with   the  act    of  Congress   bearing   date  August  6,    1846,  was 

.    -   •    .    rnor  William   C.  Bouck,  duly  nominated  by  the  President  "  with 

idvice   and   consent  of  the   Senate."     He  was  succeeded   in   1849  by 

ler   ex-governor,  John   Young,  who  died   in   office,  in   1852.     Luther 

ish,  ex-lieutenant-governor,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accom- 

of  men,  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  office,  which  he  filled  with  great 

{faction    to    all    parties  during  the   remainder  of  President    Fillmore's 

stration.      lie  was  subsequently  President  of  the  Bible  Society  and 

York    Historical  Society.     When  President  Pierce  came  into 

the  early  part  of   1853,  he  was  in  great  embarrassment  about  the 

:asury  in  New  York,  which  was  without  a  head,  and  requested  Gen. 

A.  Dix,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  hold  it  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  time 

I  come   for  him  to  sail  (as  then  expected)  on  a   mission  to  France. 

d,  and   performed  its  duties  until  midsummer,  at  which  time 

inent  banker,  John  J.  Cisco,  received  the  permanent  appointment. 

dministration,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  signalized  by  the  acquisition 

■'■■    :ico  of  Arizona,  and  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas 
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and  Nebraska.     The  Sub-treasury  occupied  during  the  decade  from  18 
to  1863  a  small  room  in   the  United  States  Bank  building,  now  the  Assay 
Office.    Mr.  Cisco  was  reappointed  for  another  term  by  President  Buchanan 


in  1857.  This  was  a  year  of  excitements,  of  which  the  great  commercial 
hurricane  that  swept  over  both  hemispheres  was  chief.  While  the  political 
world  was  in  a  ferment  over  the  attempt  to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas, 
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the  financial  skies  were  suddenly  clouded.  Wall  Street  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  storm,  which  rapidly  spread  with  devastating  fury 
over  the  entire  country.  Enterprises  of  every  description  came  to  a  stand- 
still, industries  were  paralyzed,  the  working  classes  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  extreme  destitution,  to  which  a  severe  winter  added  fresh  terrors, 
and  the  avalanche  of  discredit  brought  down  merchants,  bankers,  and 
moneyed  corporations  without  distinction.  Among  the  merchants  alone 
were  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  failures,  involving  liabilities  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.     The  richest  men  were  poverty-stricken 

in  a  day.  So 
many  poor  peo- 
ple were  in  a 
starving  condi- 
tion that  food 
was  distributed 
by  the  city  gov- 
ernment as  well 
as  by  charitable 
associations;  one 
cold  December 
day  ten  thousand 
persons  were  fed 
in  one  district 
alone  by  public 
and  private  char- 
ity. Aid  could 
not  reach  all,  and 
many  perished. 
Crowds  assem- 
bled and  seized 
bakers'  wagons 
and  other  vehi- 
cles on  the  street, 
and  threatened 
loudly  unless 
hunger  was  ap- 
peased.    Serious 

danger  was  apprehended.  The  Custom  House  and  the  Sub-treasury 
were  protected  by  a  strong  force  of  United  States  troops.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the   next  four  years  called  for  exceptional  wisdom  in  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  finances  of  the  Government.  John  J.  Cisco  acquitted 
himself  so  nobly  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Assistant  Treasurer  that 
in  spite  of  his  politics  he  was  chosen  to  a  third  term  under  President 
Lincoln  in  1861.  Thus  he  held  the  onerous  and  responsible  position 
during  the  dark  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and  through  one  of  the  most 
formidable  riots  the  city  ever  experienced,  and  with  great  acceptance  to 
the  Government.  Meanwhile  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Sub-treasury 
in  the  Assay  building  had  grown  too  small  for  its  volume  of  business,  and 
Mr.  Cisco  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  converting  the  Custom  House  into 
a  repository  of  the  golden  treasures  of  the  Government.  The  marble  edi- 
fice seemed  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  touch 
of  sentiment  was  blended  with  the  wish  to  make  this  point  the  permanent 
financial  center  of  the  country — as  it  had  long  since  been  made  historically 
famous  through  the  blended  acuteness  and  argumentation  of  thinkers, 
philosophers,  orators,  financiers,  jurists,  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Cisco  instituted 
investigations,  and  learned  that  the  Merchants'  Exchange  could  be  rented 
for  a  Custom  House,  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  by  the  Government 
for  $1,000,000  (property  worth  fully  $4,000,000  at  the  present  time),  and 
persisted  in  his  endeavor  until  an  act  was  quietly  passed  (in  1863)  through 
which  the  Custom  House  was  removed,  and  the  Sub-treasury  took  pos- 
session of  its  new  home  within  a  few  weeks. 

John  A.  Stewart  succeeded  to  the  assistant  treasurership,  but  resigned 
upon  being  elected  president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and 
Henry  H.  Van  Dyck  received  the  appointment.  He  had  been  superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  from  1857  to  1861,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1861  to  1865.  His 
successor  in  the  Sub-treasury  was  Major-General  Daniel  Butterfield ;  wrho 
was  followed  in  1869  by  Charles  J.  Folger,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  senator  when  he  received  this 
appointment  from  President  Grant,  and  resigned  his  senatorship  to  accept 
it.  But  in  1870  he  was  elected  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  he  had  helped  to  frame,  and  Thomas  Hillhouse  was  appointed  to 
the  Sub-treasury  in  his  stead.  Here  was  also  a  man  who  had  seen  public 
service,  had  been  comptroller,  and  State  senator,  and  stood  very  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1882  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  and  Thomas  C.  Acton, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  police  commissioner,  particularly  in 
the  draft  riot,  and  for  twelve  years  been  superintendent  of  the  Assay 
Office,  received  the  appointment. 

The  business  of  the  Sub-treasury  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase 
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during  the  years  of  which  we  have  been 
writing,  until  in  1882  it  amounted  to 
$1,502,607,790.06,  of  which  the  receipts 
for  the  year,  with  the  balance  over  from 
18S1,  amounted  to  $855,793,177.91,  and 
the  payments  to  $735,175,866.38,  leaving 
a  balance  on  hand  December  31,  1882,  of 
$120,617,311.53.  The  cash  balance  in  the 
Sub-treasury  at  the  present  date  is  about 
$125,000,000,  of  which  $105,000,000  is  in 
gold  and  silver  coin.  This  is  stored  in 
vaults  as  inaccessible  as  the  dungeons  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Numerous  great 
iron  doors  close  over  the  passages  to  these 
vaults,  embellished  with  locks  that  wind 
up  at  night,  and  which  no  combination 
keys  can  open  until  they  run  down  again. 
The  silver  vault  is  very  spacious — some 
forty-seven  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  feet 
wide,  and  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  divided 
by  a  corridor  into   two    divisions,  on   one 
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side  of  which  are  four  large  com- 
partments or  bins,  some  twelve  by 
fourteen  feet  square,  separated  by 
iron  lattice-work,  and  on  the  other 
side  eight  smaller  bins  similarly  sep- 
arated. The  entire  vault  is  sur- 
rounded by  thick  walls  of  solid  ma- 
sonry on  a  concrete  foundation 
twenty-five  feet  deep.  It  contains 
at  present  nearly  $33,000,000  in 
silver  coin,  weighing  over  nine  hun- 
dred tons.  The  gold  vaults  arc 
built  of  solid  iron,  the  walls  from 
floor  to  ceiling  covered  with  tiers  of 
small  bins  of  equal  size,  in  which  the 
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coin  is  packed  in  bags,  and  the  doors  sealed  with  sealing  wax,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Each  bag  contains  exactly  $5,000.  The  amount  of  gold 
coin  in  the  Sub-treasury  at  present  is  about  $72,000,000.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  some  $75,000,000  of  gold  certificates  ready  for  issue.      If  the 
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"Father  of  our  Country"  could  but  step  from  his  statue  when  it  is  un- 
veiled a  few  months  hence  upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-treasury  building. 
and  take  a  tour  through  the  premises,  looking  into  the  closets  and  cel- 
lars as  in  the  days  when  he  was  about  to  remove  the  Presidential  residence 
from    Franklin    Square   to  the   Macomb    Mansion   on    Broadway,  and  was 
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short  of  storeroom  for  the  Sevres  china,  he  might  be  led  to  justify  his  own 
foresight  in  appointing  Hamilton  to  the  practical  establishment  of  the  public 
credit  ;  and  exclaim  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  "  Hesmotethe  rock 
of  the  national  resources,  and   abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth." 

It   is  said  that  at 


least  seven-tenths  of 
all  the  disbursements 
of  the  United  States 
Government  take 
place  at  this  office. 
As  many  as  11,000 
individual  pension 
checks  averaging 
some  $26.00  each,  are 
frequently  paid  in 
one  day.  The  trea- 
surer is  kept  busy 
signing  bonds,  gold 
certificates,  and  oth- 
er documents,  writ- 
ing his  name  on 
some  occasions  three 
thousand  times  dur- 
ing the  business 
hours  of  each  morn- 
ing. 

Adjoining  the 
massive  Greek  tem- 
ple just  described 
stands  a  rusty-look- 
ing, unpretentious 
two-story  structure, 
signing  gold  certificates.  hardly     noticed     by 

the  busy  multitude  who  are  continually  passing  and  repassing  it,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  so  much  grandeur  in  architectural  display.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  special  interest  to  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  mine  of 
pn.-cious  metals  contained  within  its  dingy  walls.  The  New  York  Assay 
Office  was  organized  in  October,  in  1854,  and  is  the  most  important  institu- 
tion of  its  character  in  the  country.  The  edifice  itself  was  originally  built 
for  the    United    States   Bank,  in    1823.     A  curious   incident   in  its  history 
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was  the  exhuming  of  its  corner-stone,  a  short  time  ago,  while  repairing 

one  of  its  famous  vaults.      A  glass   bottle   filled  with   historical   document 
was  discovered,  and  contained  the  following  written  scraps: 

I. 

"This  bottle,  which  cost  one  dollar,  was  bought  for  this  purpose  by  Richard  M. 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Union  Insurance  Office. 

"J.  Lang. 

"May  23,  1823." 

II. 

"Deposited  on  the  23d  May,  1823.  If  it  should  be  the  fate  of  these  papers  to  In- 
discovered  many  centuries  hence  by  the  descendants  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  New- 
York,  for  the  gratification  of  reading  the  description  of  the  present  state  of  this  aspiring 
city  they  will  be  indebted  to  persons  who  feel  the  same  interest  in  its  prosperity  as  if  they 
were  to  occupy  it  forever." 

III. 

"New  York,  May  23,  1823. 
"  This  bottle  is  deposited  by  Lang,  Turner  &  Co.,  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  New 
York  Gazette.     The  contents  of  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  some  future  genera- 
tion.    The  population  of  this  city  is  about  130,000.     This  may  again  come  to  light  a  thou- 
sand years  after  this  period. 

"John  Lang, 
"John  Turner, 
"  Robert  W.  Lang." 

The  bottle  further  contained  a  copy  of  "  Longworth's  American  Alma- 
nac," or  City  Directory,  containing  much  curious  information.  Also  a 
copy  of  the  "  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York,"  which  stated 
that  the  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the  metropolis  had  decreased  until  they 
counted  at  that  date  only  617. 

The  utility  of  the  Assay  Office  is  in  taking  the  people's  bullion,  ascer- 
taining its  exact  value,  refining  it,  and  returning  its  equivalent  to  the 
owner  in  coin  or  stamped  bars.  The  first  room  on  the  ground  floor,  after 
passing  the  vestibule,  is  where  the  bullion  is  received  from  depositors  and 
weighed,  and  where  it  is  paid  for  when  its  value  has  been  found.  The  first 
"  melting-room  "  is  to  the  right  of  the  "  weigh-room,"  and  here  the  gold  is 
boiled  down,  so  to  speak,  and  poured  into  molds.  In  a  vault  beyond  re- 
pose a  collection  of  gold  bricks  to  the  amount  of  any  number  of  millions 
in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  assay  laboratory  is  on  the  floor  above, 
where  experts  are  employed  to  decide  upon  the  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver  contained  in  the  deposits.  The  balances  here  used  are  the  most  deli- 
cate that  genius   can  invent,  and   the  slightest   breath  of  air  must  be  ex- 
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eluded  by  glass  cases  while  the  weighing  goes  forward.  The  "  Refinery  " 
is  a  separate  building  in  the  rear,  seven  stories  high,  erected  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  A  section  of  the  great  "melting-room,"  with  its  furnaces 
and  huge  iron  pots,  together  with  an  array  of  crucibles  above,  and  gold 
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and  silver  bars  and  boxes  of  granulations  on  little  miniature  cars  below, 
may  be  seen  and  studied  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  department  are  too  multifarious  and  complicated  to  be  ex- 
plained with  the  pen  in  our  limited  space.  At  every  step  in  the  work  of  as- 
saying the  metal  is  weighed  by  responsible  officials,  and  every  grain  is  rigidly 
accounted  for.  The  "  boiling-room  "  is  in  an  upper  story,  and,  rough 
as  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  building,  its  office  being 
to  give  us  the  gold  and  silver  pure  and  true.  Each  kettle  has  a  great 
leaden  hood,  since  the  vigorous  chemical  process  evolves  copious  fumes 
of  sulphurous  acid.  The  gold  contained  in  the  granulations,  not  being  solu- 
ble in  sulphuric  acid,  is  left  from  the  cooking  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
brown  powder,  of  which  one  tub  often  contains  half  a  million  dollars  in 
value.  The  silver  is  washed  with  hot  water,  and  squeezed  into  the  shape  of 
an  old  Dutch  cheese  by  means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press  ;  after  which 
it  is  dried  in  a  steam-heated  oven,  and  finally  melted  into  bars  of  nearly 
pure  fine  metal.     The  gold  is  likewise  washed,  pressed,  dried,  melted,  and 
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■molded  into  bars  ready  for  commer- 
cial uses  or  for  coinage  in  the  mint. 


In  foreign  bullion  and  foreign  coins 
upward  of  $90,000,000  in  value  were 
melted  during  the  year  just  past. 
On  one  occasion,  not  so  very  long 
since,  foreign  bullion  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $80,000,000  was  in  the  vaults 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  mint  for 
coinage.  In  the  cool,  spacious,  ele- 
gantly appointed  moneyed  institutions 
of  Wall  Street,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  fiery  furnaces  are  in  constant 
use  under  a  near  neighbor's  roof,  and 
that  huge  kettles  of  liquid  gold  and 
silver,  enough  to  pave  the  whole 
street,  are  stewing  and  steaming  from 
morning  until  night.  But  the  Assay 
Office  is  in  its  proper  atmosphere. 
It  is  a  money  region.  From  Wall 
Street  in  every  direction  within  the 
radius  of  a  third  of  a  mile,  the  busi- 
ness of  life  is  finance  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  steady  growth  of  banks  and  banking  houses  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  would  have  driven  Jefferson  to  despair,  could  he  have 
peered  into  the  future.  He  had  a  chronic  prejudice  against  banks.  He 
said  they  were  "  monarchial  inventions,"  and  ruinous  in  their  tendencies. 
Until  1799  there  was  but  one,  the  Bank  of  New  York.  In  1840  thirty 
banks  existed  in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  banking  institutions  formed 
under  the  general  banking  law  ;  and  the  grand  total  of  capital  employed 
was  not  far  from  twenty-nine  and  one-half  millions.  Within  the  next  forty 
years,  notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes  of  banking  enterprise,  the  num- 
ber reached  upward  of  one  hundred,  independent  of  loan  and  trust  and 
safe  deposit  companies.  The  first  half  dozen  on  the  list  struggled  into 
existence  under  great  opposition.  These  were  all  established  in  Wall 
Street.  The  Manhattan  Company  originated  with  Aaron  Burr.  Its  osten- 
sible object  was  to  supply  water  to  New  York  City.  Burr  matured  his 
scheme  with  marvelous  dexterity,  determined  to  found  a  bank  for  his 
political  party  that  should  be  as  great  a  power  as  the  New  York  Bank  was 
to  Hamilton's  party.      He   drafted  the  charter  himself,  and  it  was  granted 
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by  the  Legislature  in  1799.  Many  of  the  members  who  voted  for  the  bill 
never  so  much  as  read  it,  and  those  who  did  examine  it  carefully  saw 
nothing  of  special  note  in  the  paragraph  providing  that  "  the  surplus  cap- 
ital might  be  employed  in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York."  While 
the  charter  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  some  one  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  clause  quoted  above.  Burr  promptly  explained  that  it  was  only 
intended  to  give  the  directors  a  chance  to  found  an  East  India  Company, 
or  a  bank,  on  anything  else  that  would  pay,  as  the  furnishing  a  little  city  of 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  with  water  could  not  possibly  be  very  remunera- 
tive. The  sarcastic  reference  to  the  East  India  Company  or  the  bank  was 
regarded  as  a  visionary  expression  and  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Even 
the  grave  Council  of  Revision,  of  whom  was  John  Jay,  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  other  notables,  had  no  suspicion  of  a  bank  hidden  between  the 
lines.  The  bill  passed,  and  Burr  was  jubilant.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
when  it  became  actually  known  that  a  bank  had  been  unwittingly  chartered 
to  rival  the  great  Federal  financial  institution,  the  feeling  against  Burr  was 
so  bitter  that  he  lost  his  election  to  the  Assembly,  and  his  whole  ticket 
was  beaten.  The  bank  was  duly  organized,  and  has  had  an  honorable 
record  ever  since  in  the  financial  history  of  Wail  Street.  Its  first  board  of 
directors  were,  Daniel  Ludlow,  John  Watts,  John  B.  Church,  Brockholst 
Livingston,  William  Edgar,  William  Laight,  Paschal  N.  Smith,  Samuel 
Osgood,  John  Stevens,  John  Broome,  John  B.  Coles, and  Aaron  Burr.  Its 
presidents,  and  the  dates  of  their  election,  are  as  follows  :  Daniel  Ludlow, 
1799  ;  Henry  Remsen,  1808  ;  John  G.  Costar,  1825  ;  Maltby  Gelston,  1829; 
Jonathan  Thompson,  1840;  Caleb  O.  Halstead,  1847;  James  M.  Morrison, 
i860;  John  S.  Harberger,  1879,  an^  William  Henry  Smith,  1880.  Among 
its  original  stockholders  were  such  men  as  Nicholas  Fish,  John  Delafield, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Richard  Varick,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Rev.  John 
Rodgers,  Joshua  Sands,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  George  Clinton,  Israel 
Disosway,  John  Slidell,  Henry  Rutgers,  and  Daniel  Phoenix. 

The  Merchants'  National  Bank  was  chartered  in  1803,  in  the  face  of  a 
violent  opposition  from  both  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  four-year-old 
Manhattan  Company.  It  was  started  purely  in  the  interests  of  commerce, 
and  Oliver  Wolcott  became  its  first  President.  Its  Directors  were  chiefly 
merchants,  with  the  exception  of  Peter  J.  Munroe,  the  celebrated  lawyer. 
Its  original  capital  was  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Joshua 
Sands  was  its  second  President,  in  1804  ;  Richard  Varick  became  its  Presi- 
dent in  1808;  Lynde  Catlin  in  1820;  John  J.  Palmer  in  1833;  Augustus  E. 
Silliman  in  1857;  Jacob  D.  Vermilye  in  1868.     Among  its  original  stock- 
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holders  we  find  also  such  names  as  Gilbert  Aspinwall,  Joseph  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Richard  Harrison,  Cornelius  C   Roosevelt,  John 
Peter  de  Lancey,  and  John  F.  Suydam.     The  next  bank  in  order  of  years, 
and  the  fourth  in  New  York,  was  the  Mechanics'  National   Rank,  incorpo- 
rated in  1810.     It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and    Tradesmen,    a    historical    body    of    philanthropic    and    enterprising 
mechanics    and  tradesmen,  dating  back  as  far  as   1785.     Of   the  original 
stock  of  the  new  bank,  two  million  dollars  in  twenty-five  dollar  shares,  the 
society  had  the  right  to  take  six  thousand  shares,  and  each  member  of  the 
society  was  entitled  to  subscribe    individually.      Presently  the  privilege  of 
subscribing  to  the  stock  was   considered  so  valuable  that  the  society  was 
offered  one  thousand  shares  as  a  gratuity  if  it  would  relinquish  the  right 
to  take  the  six  thousand.      By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  seven  members  of 
the  board  of  direction  were  required  to  be  members  of  the  society,  and  of 
that  number  four  must  actually  follow  a  mechanical  profession — a  regula- 
tion which  is  still  observed.     The  first  President  was  John  Slidell.     In  181 2, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  this  bank,  which  then  had  the  largest  capital 
of  any  banking  institution  in  New  York,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Govern- 
ment nobly.     When  President  Jackson,  many  years  later,  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Government  funds  from  the  United  States  Bank,  they  were 
deposited  in  the  Mechanics',  in  the  Manhattan,  and  in  the  Bank  of  America. 
The    total    amount    on  deposit    without    interest    aggregated    upward    of 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  :  this  was  the  only  serious  ill-luck  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  has  ever  had  to  record.      From  1838  to   1873  Sheppard  Knapp  was 
its  President,  and  upon  his   resignation    the    eminent   financier,  Benjamin 
B.Sherman,  was  elected  to   the   office,  who  is  also  vice-president    of    the 
Central  Trust  Company   of  New   York,  and    treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

The  Bank  of  America  dates  from  18 12 — as  does  also  the  City  Bank,  of 
which  Moses  Taylor  was  President.  When  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
America  was  in  agitation,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  opposition  that 
the  Legislature  was  prorogued  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
history  of  the  extraordinary  contest  of  this  bank  for  a  place  in  the  world 
is  mixed  with  all  the  events  and  politics  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  is  an 
instructive  lesson.  Its  capital  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
bank  of  the  time.  It  was  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  hence  its  comprehensive  name — Bank  of  America.  Its  first  President 
was  Oliver  Wolcott  ;  in  18 14  William  Bayard  became  President,  and 
George  Newbold  cashier;  Jonathan  Burrall  was  President  in  181 5  ;  Thomas 
Buckley  in  1816;  George  Newbold  from  1832  to  1858,  through  both  of  the 
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panics  of  1837  and  1S57  ;  James  Punnett  from  1858  to  1870;  William  L. 
Jenkins  was  elected  in  1S70,  and  is  now  its  President.  David  Thompson, 
son  of  Collector  Jonathan  Thompson,  was  cashier  from  1834  to  1846.  He 
was  one  of  its  early  Board  of  Directors,  for  some  years  its  Vice-President 
and  at  various  times  its  acting  President.  He  retired  from  the  cashier's 
office  in  1S46,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  which  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  his  directorship  in  the  Bank  of  America.  He  succeeded 
William  Bard,  who  was  the  first  President  of  this  aristocratic  Trust  Corn- 
pan}-,  which  was  founded  by  and  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  real 
estate  owners  and  capitalists  of  the  oldest  New  York  families.  Among 
its  trustees  from  time  to  time  have  been  such  men  as  Hamilton  Fish, 
William  B.  Astor,  W.  C.  Schermerhorn,  Rutherfurd  Stuyvesant,  John 
David  Wolfe,  Robert  Ray,  Robert  Goelet,  John  Q.Jones  (President  of  the 
Chemical  Bank),  Joseph  Sampson,  Moses  Taylor,  and  Robert  Lenox 
Kennedy. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  was  established  by  the  banks  in  1853. 
The  suggestion  first  came  from  the  great  financier,  Albert  Gallatin,  who 
published  a  pamphlet  emphasizing  its  vast  importance.  The  system  had 
been  in  operation  in  London  since  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  bankers,  by  the  daily  exchange  of  drafts  at  the  Clearing 
House,  were  able  to  reduce  the  balance  to  a  very  small  sum  ;  and  that  bal- 
ance was  immediately  paid  in  notes  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  need 
was  so  manifest  that  an  association  was  duly  organized,  consisting  at  first 
of  fifty-two  banks,  five  of  which  were  soon  closed  by  their  inability  to  meet 
its  requirements.  The  number  of  banks,  including  the  Sub-treasury,  con- 
nected with  the  Association  at  present  (1883)  is  sixty-three.  It  happened 
about  the  time  that  the  Clearing-house  came  to  pass  that  there  was  an 
overgrowth  of  banks.  Some  one  has  said  that  in  1851  a  new  bank  was 
started  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  in  1852  one  for  every  two 
months,  while  nine  were  added  in  1853.  The  older  banks,  with  their 
well  established  machinery,  worked  together  smoothly.  But  when  forty 
new  banks  were  added,  difficulties  arose  that  could  not  be  so  easily  con- 
trolled ;  thus  came  an  expansion  of  credit  which  prepared  the  conditions 
of  the  panic  of  1857.  Meanwhile  the  Clearing-house  went  into  full  opera- 
tion. Hitherto  it  had  been  necessary  for  each  bank  in  the  morning  to 
make  up  its  accounts,  and  send  a  man  with  bills  and  bags  of  gold 
to  every  other  bank  to  adjust  its  differences.  Where  banks  were  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart  the  work  occupied  nearly  a  whole  day,  and  was 
attended  with   fatigue,  frequent  loss,  and  no  little  danger.     The  Clearing- 
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house  system  enabled  the  banks  to  settle  every  day  with  each  other  almost 
simultaneously.  The  hour  for  exchanges  was  fixed  at  ten  o'clock  A.M. 
The  process  is  simple.  Each  bank  is  represented  by  two  clerks— one  of 
whom    occupies  the  desk    assigned    to 

his  bank,  and  the  other,  a  messenger,  \JeaJ  6>J^o  cwkil  <&?cuv3aiJ>'**^ 
carries   -a    receptacle     containing    the  — 


checks  and  drafts  received  the  day  be-  /r<rv-  Jrlt-lft, olwj^r- 

fore  on  the  other   banks,  which  areas-  W^~7  ?&?  r.'£y.«.'*  '%.j*~ 

sorted    in    envelopes  in    the  same  order  /?j-y  i.*,  /.?  ?©.*  u^.^-y 

as  the  desks  where  they  are  to  be  de-  /Jf?  %'v*i!f t^Jv.*^ 

hvered.        lliese     are     the     exchanges.  /g*£j  /  <r.j-+<r/>  C/..0  >?  /.v  , 

The   Clearing-house    hall    is    provided  /£*£  ^p.^a*.?  ^J v°j«~7 

with    several    tiers  of    desks,  one    desk  /^17  £|.'£>i'/'-K'e  ^j'.j^— 

for  each  bank,  with   name  and  number  ;£££  W&J'l?ji\*w* 

upon    it— the    banks    being    numbered  ^7  «  &tf?i' ^t^Xt 

according  to  their  age,  as,  for  instance,  ^LT  j+.y&Z-cZ\7V£Vr 


/$>l&  yr.f?V.J/6,3.(vfr#-/^ 


Manhattan    Company  No.  2,  the  Mer-       '*V  rT"f7,        'V 

chants'   National  Bank  No.  3,  the   Me-       ^7^  /v^*'  t -ri" r-v?f  ? 


the  Bank  of  New  York  is   No.  I,  the       ;#£  t:r;^^:*'7J„ 

chanics'     National     Bank    No.   4,    etc.       /££»  ¥r'il8';i^iP£'rT-i~ 

The   messengers  take  their  places  in  a       /^r  yr./ry,**^***.^ 

line  outside  of  the  tier  of  desks,  each  iy3.3  3^o-f.rv^.^-o 

opposite    the    desk    of  his    own    bank.  CLEARING  HOUSE  s™s"cs- 

About  two  minutes  before  ten  the  manager  calls  the  house  to  order, 
and  at  the  exact  moment  strikes  a  bell.  The  messengers  at  once  move 
forward,  one  after  another  in  regular  order,  delivering  the  exchanges, 
and  usually  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  room  in  ten  minutes.  Thus  every 
bank  has  been  visited,  which  otherwise  would  have  occupied  six  or  eight 
hours.  The  clerks  at  the  desks  ate  allowed  thirty-five  minutes  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  exchanges  to  enter,  report,  and  prove  their  work.  If  any  errors 
are  discovered  after  that  time  fines  are  imposed  for  each  error,  which  are 
collected  monthly  by  drafts  on  the  banks  fined.  A  fine  is  the  penalty, 
also,  for  tardiness.  The  entire  work  of  the  morning  is  usually  accom- 
plished in  less  than  one  hour.  The  debit  banks  pay  to  the  manager  in 
legal  tender  notes  or  coin  before  half-past  one  o'clock  of  the  same  day, 
and  the  credit  banks  receive  immediately  after  that  hour  the  amounts  due 
to  them,  respectively;  thus  with  one  process  yesterday's  transactions 
of  all  the  banks  in  the  city  are  settled.  The  magnitude  of  the  business 
seems  almost  fabulous,  so  quietly  and  quickly  is  it  performed.  The  statist- 
ics show  the  immense  progress  of  the  monetary  transactions  since  it  was 
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founded.  And  so  exact  and  complete  is  the  system  that  no  difference  of 
any  kind,  from  any  errors,  inaccuracies,  or  irregularities,  exists  in  any  of  its 
books  or  accounts;  neither  has  the  loss  of  a  penny  occurred  from  its 
organization  to  the  present  time.  The  largest  recorded  transaction  for 
any  one  day— $295,821,422— bears  date  Feb.  28,  1881.  The  least  balance 
paid  by  the  Clearing-house  to  any  one  bank— ten  cents— is  dated  Dec.  16, 
1873  ;  the  least  balance  paid  to  Clearing-house  by  any  one  bank— one 
cent— was  on  Sept.  2,  1862.  The  first  manager  was  George  D.  Lyman. 
He   was   succeeded    in    1864  by  William  A.  Camp,  the  present   manager, 

whose  career  in  the  Clear- 
ing-house covers  a  period 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  he  having  en- 
tered it  as  assistant-man- 
ager in  1857.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  institution, 
as  well  as  its  value  as  a 
financial  auxiliary,  were 
thoroughly  tested  during 
the  late  Civil  War,  when 
it  enabled  the  banks, 
united  as  one,  to  furnish 
funds  by  which  the  credit 
of  the  Government  was 
preserved;  and  it  has 
proven  itself  an  arm  of 
strength  in  the  various 
financial  panics,  notably 
in  1873. 

The  decade  between 
1850  and  i860  was  ren- 
dered memorable  in  Wall 
Street  by  many  events  other  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  Stock 
Exchange  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  tumult  in  1854,  when  the  news  came 
that  Robert  Schuyler,  President  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, was  a  defaulter  for  $2,000,000.  Almost  simultaneously  it  was  learned 
that  Alexander  Kyle,  Secretary  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  had 
issued  forged  stock  to  the  amount  of  $300,000.  Other  breaches  of  trust 
were  suddenly  discovered.  Clerks,  accountants  and  bank  officers  all  fell 
under  suspicion.     Hie  effect  was  painful  in  the  extreme.     The  first  mining 
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board  .in  Wall  Street  was  formed  about  1857.  Its  existence  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  its  successor  in  1859  was  short-lived.  In  1864  forty-one 
gentlemen,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  seats  in  the  regular  Stock  Exchange, 
organized  the  Mining  Board  of  New  York,  and  John  Simpkins  was  elected 
president.  The  institution  was  located  for  a  time  at  12  Wall  Street,  after- 
ward in  "a  room  in  the  new  Stock  Exchange  building.  Since  its  birth 
nearly  two  hundred  mining  companies  have  sprung  into  being,  representing 
as  many  millions  of  capital.  The  Stock  Exchange  held  its  sessions,  be- 
tween 1854  and  1857,  m  a  room  over  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  and  after- 
ward in  a  hall  in  Lord's  Court,  in  Beaver  Street.  The  removal  to  its  pres- 
ent spacious  building  was  in  1865.  The  gold  brokers  came  into  prominence 
when  the  banks  refused  to  honor  their  own  bills  by  payment  in  coin  for  the 
full  face  value.  The  Gold  Exchange  was  established  in  1864,  after  gold 
had  taken  its  succession  of  immense  leaps,  and  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
285.  More  than  half  its  original  members  were  also  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  the  two  organizations  were  entirely  distinct,  and  at  one  time 
almost  hostile.  While  the  war  lasted  the  gold  market  was  the  barometer 
of  success  and  failure.  In  1866  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank  was  established, 
which  became  a  clearing-house  for  the  Exchange.  Meanwhile  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  seemed  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  Wall  Street 
as  the  steps  of  the  Sub-treasury  building.  A  blood-red  transparency  an- 
nouncing a  petroleum  board  in  the  evening,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  attracted  crowds  ;  and  railways,  petroleum  stocks 
and  gold  were  sold  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Brokers  seemed  to  be  living 
without  sleep,  or  rest,  or  peace.  A  series  of  irregularities  and  defalcations 
followed,  of  which  that  of  Edward  Ketchum,  leaving  behind  him  a  legacy 
to  Wall  Street  in  the  shape  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  forged  gold  certifi- 
cates, was  one  of  the  chief.  The  banks  and  the  Stock  Exchange  resolved 
unanimously  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  men  engaged  in  these  night 
•operations,  and  the  Gold  Board  took  similar  action.  Thus,  from  1865  to  1869, 
there  were  comparatively  few  startling  paroxysms.  Early  in  September  of 
the  latter  year  the  atmosphere  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  an  approaching 
tempest.  On  the  24th  came  the  Black  Friday  panic,  which  has  burned  into 
the  souls  of  thousands  of  sufferers  in  every  part  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
differences  arising  out  of  the  operations  of  that  terrible  day  were  not  ad- 
justed for  six  or  eight  years  afterward.  The  clearings  of  the  day  previous 
bad  been  325  millions,  and  the  contracts  of  Friday  aggregated  500  millions, 
but  they  were  not  cleared,  as  the  machinery  of  the  Gold  Clearing-house 
broke  down.  While  this  500  millions  of  gold  was  in  process  of  sale  or  pur- 
chase the  storm  of  voices — yells  and  shrieks— lost  human  semblance.     The 
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labor  of  years  was  disappearing  and  reappearing  in  the  wave  line  of  advan- 
cing and  receding  prices.  Fortunes  melted  away  in  a  second,  and  white 
terror-stricken  faces  told  the  sad  story  of  broken  hopes  and  hearts.  In 
Wall  Street  masses  of  men  gathered,  and  riots  were  anticipated.  The 
police  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  troops  were  held  in  readiness  to  be  sum- 
moned into  Wall  Street  at  any  moment.  When  night  came  the  gas-lights 
from  hundreds  of  windows  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Street,  corner  of  Wall, 
burned  until  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  Men  bent  over  their  books  without 
relief.  On  Saturday  the  Gold  Board  met  only  to  adjourn,  as  the  Clearing- 
house was  crippled.  Failures  followed  failures.  The  Stock  Exchange  was 
suspected  of  weakness  for  a  time,  and  throngs  crowded  its  corridors,  and 
overhung  the  stairway  for  a  glimpse  of  the  commotion,  but  could  hear  only 
the  roar  of  the  biddings.  The  run  upon  banks  in  the  street,  the  assaults 
of  angry  brokers,  the  threats  of  violence  against  those  who  were  suspected 
of  treachery,  and  wild  outbreaks  of  despair  from  such  as  had  been  ruined, 
will  never  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
scenes. 

There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange  of  great 
public  interest,  and  which  are  far  too  imperfectly  understood.  We  hear  of 
11  corners  "  and  "  pools,"  and  of  "  bulls  "  and  "  bears,"  and,  have,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  terms  thus 
used.  But  in  discriminating  between  the  various  kindred  institutions  to 
which  the  same  forms  of  speech  are  applicable,  one  is  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  bear's  house  in  the  old  spelling-book.  The  mind  does  not  always  hit 
the  right  bear.  Excessive  speculation  in  stocks — that  which  goes  beyond 
ability  to  pay  losses — is  equally  reprehensible  with  over-trading  in  any 
other  sort  of  merchandise.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  really  the 
most  important  business  organization  in  the  United  States,  and  probably 
combines  in  its  membership  more  quick  and  ready  intelligence,  more  per- 
sonal honor  in  respect  to  the  keeping  of  engagements,  at  whatever  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  without  reference  to  legal  liability  or  compulsion,  and  more  liber- 
ality and  generosity  in  business  dealings  than  can  be  found  among  any 
equal  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  in  any  other  business 
relation  whatever.  The  business  in  which  its  members  are  engaged,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  transacted,  necessitate  and  develop  promptness 
of  judgment  and  the  faculty  of  instantaneous  decision  ;  the  strict  and  rigidly 
enforced  laws  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  the  high  tone  of  public 
sentiment  among  its  members,  enforce  honorable  dealing  independently  of 
legal  obligations;  while  the  habit  of  and  familiarity  with  large  pecuniary 
transactions,  and  a  kind  of  reliance  on  mutual  good  will  and  consideration 
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among  themselves,  promote  magnanimity  in  their  pecuniary  relations  with 
each  other. 

These  assertions  are  verified  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
transactions  amounting  to  from  300  to  700  thousand  shares  of  stock,  in- 
volving from  20  to  50  millions  in  value  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  profits  and  losses  take  place  daily  for  months  at  a.  time,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  a  dispute  that   is   not  good-naturedly  settled  on  the  spot 
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by  an  appeal  to  the  bystanders,  or  by  the  toss  of  a  coin  ;  while  a  resort 
to  the  courts  between  members  growing  out  of  these  enormous  trans- 
actions is  almost  unknown.  The  Exchange  has  its  own  tribunal  in  its 
"  Arbitration  Committee,"  to  which  are  referred  all  questions  between 
members  too  serious  for  instant  adjustment  by  the  simple  methods  above 
referred  to,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Governing 
Committee  ;  and  the  decisions  thus  reached  are  accepted  as  final.  The 
government  of  the  Exchange  is  vested  in  a  Governing  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  forty  members,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  chosen  at  each   annual 
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election,  together  with  the  president  and  treasurer.  Suitable  standing 
committees  are  appointed  by  the  Governing  Committee  from  their  own 
number,  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  details  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  government  of  the  Exchange,  and  of  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
Its  organization  is  thus  rendered  compact,  symmetrical,  and  efficient,  and 
its  government  commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  membership. 
There  is  probably  no  equal  area  of  territory  on  the  earth's  surface  within 
which  transactions  so  numerous  and  involving  interests  so  large  are  entered 
into  and  faithfully  carried  out  almost  literally  upon  honor,  without  writ- 
ten contract  or  other  evidence  than  hastily  scratched  pencil  memoranda, 
as  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  notion  that  there  is  no  public  utility  in  any- 
thing which  does  not  produce  something,  or  that  does  not  transform  and 
improve  products  by  the  processes  of  manufacture,  or  interchange  them  by 
the  operations  of  commerce,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  an  institution  of  the 
highest  utility  and  of  vital  necessity  in  an  age  and  country  of  progress, 
of  commercial  and  financial  activity  and  of  material  development.  It  is 
the  great  national  mart  and  market  place,  where  investments  inviting 
capital  and  capital  seeking  investment  are  brought  together,  where  the 
relative  values  of  money  and  of  securities  representing  national,  municipal 
or  corporate  credit  are  established  and  expressed,  where  securities  may  be 
quickly  turned  into  money,  and  where  money,  in  itself  inert  and  incapable  of 
self-increase,  may  find  its  way  into  the  channels  in  which  it  will  impart  life 
and  activity  to  business  enterprise  and  material  development,  and  become 
productive  to  its  owner  through  interest,  dividends  or  the  fluctuations  in 
values.  While  there  is  much  of  what  may  be  deemed  pure  speculation  (some 
of  it  reckless  and  unprincipled  enough)  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  business,  how- 
ever legitimate  or  conservative  in  its  character  or  pretensions,  that  has  not 
its  speculative  side,  and  does  not  present  ample  opportunities  for  reckless 
or  inexperienced  men  to  ruin  themselves  if  they  choose.  It  is  a  fact,  more- 
over, net  generally  known  perhaps,  that  most  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  gigantic  speculations,  and  who  are 
credited  with  deep-laid  schemes  for  taking  in  the  innocent  and  unsophisti- 
cated lamb,  are  not  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  carry  on  their 
operations  through  members  who  are  generally  ignorant  and  innocent  of 
the  designs  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  orders  come  to  buy  or  sell,  these 
orders  often  passing  through  several  hands  before  reaching  the  broker  who 
executes  them. 

The  membership  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  limited  to  eleven  hundred, 
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and  the  privilege  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  as  high  as  $32,000  has  bi  1  n 
paid  for  the  opportunity  to  take  the  place  of  a  retiring  member  within  tin- 
past  year.  An 
excellent  feature 
of  the  institution 
is  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Gratuity 
Fund,"  out  of 
which  the  wife, 
children,  or  other 
nearest  relatives 
of  a  deceased 
member  are  paid 
the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,  to  provide 
which  each  sur- 
viving member 
is  assessed  $10 
upon  the  death 
of  one  of  their 
number —  a  tax 
which  is  always 
paid  with  sympa- 
thetic readiness. 
This  heritage  of 
the  widow  and 
orphans  of  a 
dead  member  is 
most  carefully 
guarded  by  the 
laws  of  the  Ex- 
change as  a  sacred  trust,  and  is  exempt  from  all  liability  for  debt  or  claims 
of  any  kind.  It  is  often  a  great  blessing  to  the  family  of  one  who  dies 
in  comparative  affluence,  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  providing  for  im- 
mediate necessities  which  it  might  take  some  time  to  obtain  from  the 
estate,  while  in  numerous  instances  it  has  proved  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  young  wives  and  children  whose  husband  and  father  has  been  stricken 
down  before  affluence  had  come,  or  on  the  edge  of  financial  disaster. 
Among  its  presidents,  in  the  course  of  its  career,  appear  such  names  as 
James  W.  Bleecker,  John  Ward,  David  Clarkson,  W.  R.  Vermilye,  William 
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Alexander  Smith,  and  George  H.  Brodhead.  At  the  election  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  three  tickets  were  in  the  field,  and  one  of  the  most 
exciting  contests  followed  in  the  history  of  the  Exchange.  The  successful 
candidate  was  A.  S.  Hatch,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Fisk  &  Hatch,  which 
made  a  national  reputation  in  transactions  in  Government  bonds  during 
the  war. 

In  passing  thus  briefly  and  rapidly  over  the  years  since  Wall  Street  was 
the  dividing  line  between  the  bears  of  the  forest  and  the  bulls  of  intruding 
civilization,  neither  its  picturesque  beginnings,  its  bewildering  charms  as 
the  seat  of  fashion  and  of  the  national  Government,  nor  its  modern  riches 
and  financial  renown,  must  lead  us  to  forget  that  it  is  closely  associated 
with  historic  events  in  every  part  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  In  touch- 
ing upon  its  salient  features,  its  solid  and  substantial  men  deserve  special 
consideration.  Not  one  of  its  great  moneyed  institutions  ever  reached  its 
present  proud  position  in  any  hap-hazard  manner.  Integrity,  ability,  cult- 
ure, and  persistent  industry  have  all  been  in  perpetual  requisition.  The 
banks,  for  instance,  and  the  banking,  trust,  and  insurance  companies,  have 
been  and  are  conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  character  and  consequence, 
men  deeply  concerned  in  the  extension  and  support  of  churches  and 
charities,  and  whose  public  spirit  is  written  in  imperishable  lines  all  over 
Christendom.  George  I.  Seney,  who  has  given  millions  for  charitable  and 
educational  purposes,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  since  1857,  *s  a 
notable  example  of  this  class.  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  connected  with  numberless  literary  and  charitable,  as 
well  as  financial  institutions  of  the  city  ;  George  S.  Coe,  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  who  originated  the  expedient  of  clear- 
ing-house certificates  in  1859,  through  which  the  banks  as  a  body  could 
stand  or  fall  together  in  times  of  alarming  pressures;  William  Dowd,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  concerned  in  an  official  capacity  with 
several  other  moneyed  institutions,  and  a  prominent  and  active  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  ;  Frederick  D.  Tappan,  president  of 
the  Gallatin  Bank,  and  also  of  the  Clearing-House  Association  ;  Arthur  B. 
Graves,  president  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Bank  ;  Peter  M.  Bryson,  president 
of  the  Phoenix  Bank  ;  William  H.  Macy,  president  of  the  Seaman's  Bank 
for  Savings  ;  and  Percy  R.  Pyne,  president  of  the  City  Bank,  are  among  the 
many  who  seem  inspired  by  modern  progress  and  development.  James 
Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers,  whose  reputation  as  foreign  bankers  is  world- 
wide, endowed  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  with  $300,000.  Hardly 
less  numerous  than  the  banks  in  Wall  Street  are  the  insurance  companies, 
of  which  the  Atlantic  Mutual  is  the  largest  marine  insurance  company  in 
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the  country.  Among  its  trustees  are  a  group  of  distinguished  citizens 
and  philanthropists;  as,  for  instance,  the  late  lamented  William  E.Dodge, 
and  the  late  Ex-governor 
E.  D.  Morgan,  Charles  H. 
Russell,  former  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Benjamin  H.  Field,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  Josiah 
O.  Low,  Royal  Phelps,  Will- 
iam H.  Webb,  Robert  B. 
Minturn,  Horace  Gray,  Ed- 
mund W.  Corlies,  Samuel 
Willetts,  and  its  present 
president,  John  D.  Jones. 

The  most  valuable  real 
estate  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  the  corner  of  Wall 
Street  and  Broad,  the  point 
shown  in  the  illustration  of 
Wall  Street  on  page  25.  The 
Mills  Building  in  Broad 
Street,  running  through  to 
Wall  Street,  cost  an  enor- 
mous sum.  The  largest  bank  edifice  is  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Broadway — nicknamed  by  the  Brokers  "  Fort  Sherman  " — and  is  the  home 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  George  F.  Baker  president,  and  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  Henry  W.  Ford  president.  The  largest  depository  in  the 
country  is  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  John  A.  Stewart  president, 
which  holds  deposits  amounting  to  some  $37,000,000. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  observe  that  Wall  Street  is  identified  with 
with  the  early  newspaper  enterprises  of  the  city.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  twenty-five  years  occupied  the  south-east  corner  of  Wall  Street  and 
Water,  and  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  was  in  a  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Wall  Street  between  Pearl  and  William.  These  two  newspapers  were  in 
competition,  as  far  as  obtaining  fresh  news  was  concerned.  David  Hale  and 
Gerard  Hallock  inaugurated  the  famous  news  schooners,  to  cruise  at  sea 
and  intercept  European  vessels  for  the  latest  intelligence.  Whereupon  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  hired  vessels  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  races  of 
these  squadrons  down  the   bay  were  among  the  exhilarating  excitements 
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of  the  period.  Long  before  this  time,  however,  Washington  Irving 
planned  and  partially  executed  his  "  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York  '' 
in  Wall  Street.  The  charm  his  genius  threw  into  the  title  of  the  work  has 
caused  many  a  grave  scholar  to  search  the  old  Holland  records  for  the 
origin  of  the  popular  term  "  Knickerbocker,"  which  is  not  only  applied  by 
common  consent  to  the  early  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New  York,  but  is  pre- 
fixed to  nearly  every  article  in  the  range  of  industrial  products  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic:  and  yet  its  fame  dates  no  further  back  than  the  humorous 
history  of  Irving,  concocted  in  the  little  office  in  Wall  Street,  about  1807. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  a  living,  breathing,  practical  contradiction 
of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  a  poet  cannot  also  be  a  man  of  business. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  is  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  although  of  slight,  delicate  organization,  with  an  excess 
of  nervous  force,  he  finds  opportunity  and  mental  strength  for  some  of  the 
finest  poetical  productions  in  the  language.  His  studies  and  his  severely 
refined  taste  have  rendered  him  an  admirable  critic,  and  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  letters  by  his  analytic  reviews  and  aesthetic  essays  during 
the  past  ten  years  it  wrould  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  Perhaps  the 
stimulating  vortex  of  the  Stock  Exchange  may  have  been  a  spur  to  his 
genius.  He  is  now  engaged  in  his  moments  of  leisure  upon  an  extended 
work,  "  The  Rise  of  Poetry  in  America,"  a  companion  volume  to  the 
Victorian  Poets,  and  is  an  active  member  and  trustee  of  a  half  dozen  or 
more  scholarly  societies  and  clubs.  He  has  remembered  Wall  Street  in  a 
beautiful  little  poem,  written  in  1867,  of  which  the  following  are  its  open- 
ing lines  : 

"Just  where  the  Treasury's  marble  front 

Looks  over  Wall  Street's  mingled  nations  ; 
Where  Jews  and  Gentiles  most  are  wont 

To  throng  for  trade  and  last  quotations  ; 
Where,  hour  by  hour,  the  rates  of  gold 

Outrival,  in  the  ears  of  people, 
The  quarter-chimes,  serenely  tolled 
From  Trinity's  undaunted  steeple. 
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CANNIBALISM    IN    NORTH    AMERICA 

Little  attention  has  been  given,  either  by  scientists  or  historians,  to 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  cannibalism  among  the  native  tribes 
of  North  America.  Yet  the  fact,  not  only  of  its  existence  but  of  its 
recent  existence,  rests  upon  abundant  historic  and  archaeological  proof. 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  who  explored  Canada,  the  early  voyagers  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  first  visitors  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  the  conquerors  of 
Mexico,  all  unite  in  giving  the  most  explicit  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
aboriginal  man-eating  tribes.  Brebeuf,  who  came  from  France  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeeth  century,  gives 
in  his  report  for  1636  an  account  of  the  fate  of  certain  prisoners  taken 
by  the  Hurons.  After  describing  the  torture,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  if 
the  victim  has  shown  courage,  the  heart  was  first  roasted,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  given  to  the  young  men  and  boys  to  increase  their  courage. 
The  body  was  then  divided,  thrown  into  kettles,  and  eaten  by  the  assem 
bly — the  head  being  the  portion  for  the  chief.  Many  of  the  Hurons  joined 
in  the  feast  with  reluctance  and  horror,  while  others  took  pleasure  in  it."" 
Father  Hennepin,  writing  forty  years  later,  also  speaks  of  the  Hurons  as 
practicing  cannibalism. 

The  most  powerful  and  cruel  of  the  Northern  tribes  was  the  Iroquois  ; 
and  all  testimony  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  most  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  eating  human  flesh.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  in  many  cases  eye- 
witnesses of  the  orgies  of  this  people.  One  of  their  feasts,  celebrating 
a  victory  over  the  Algonquins,  is  thus  described  by  Vimont  :  "  Some 
bring  wood,  others  go  in  search  of  water,  and  one  puts  the  great  kettles  on 
the  fire.  The  butchery  is  near.  They  dismember  those  they  are  going  to 
kill,  tearing  them  in  pieces,  throwing  feet  and  legs,  arms  and  heads,  in  the 
pot,  which  they  boil  with  as  much  joy  as  the  poor  captives  have  heart-ache 
in  seeing  their  companions  served  as  a  meal  to  these  wolves.  *  *  *  * 
In  a  word,  they  eat  the  men  with  as  great  an  appetite  and  more  joy  than 
hunters  eat  a  boar  or  a  deer."  f 

From  the  evidence  we  possess,  it  appears  that  no  tribe  delighted  more  in 
human  flesh  as  a  staple  article  of  food  than  the  Caribs,  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands.     Peter  Martyr,  who  visited  the  New  World  a  few 

*  Relations  de  la  Nouvelle  France  en  V Anne'e  1636,  p.  121. 

\  Relations  de  la  Nouvelle  France  en  P Anne'e  1642,  par  Vimont,  p.  46. 
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years  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  gives  a  full  account  of  their  prac- 
tice. He  does  not  seem  himself  to  have  witnessed  one  of  their  feasts,  but 
takes  the  word  of  other  explorers  who  had  suffered  from  these  cannibals. 
*•  The  wild  and  mischievous  people,"  he  writes, "  called  cannibals,  or  Caribs, 
accustomed  to  eat  men's  flesh  (and  called  by  the  old  writers  anthropophagi), 
molest  them  (the  explorers)  exceedingly,  invading  their  country,  taking 
them  captive,  killing  and  eating  them  *  *  *  *  *  .  Such  children 
as  the\-  take  they  geld  to  make  them  fat,  as  we  do  cock  chickens  and  young 
hogs,  and  eat  them  when  they  are  well  fed.  Of  such  as  they  eat,  they  eat 
first  the  entrails  and  extreme  parts,  as  hands,  feet,  arms,  neck,  and  head. 
The  other  most  fleshy  parts  they  preserve  in  store  as  we  do  bacon.  Yet 
do  they  abstain  from  eating  women,  and  count  it  vile."  * 

The  first  visitors  to  the  Pacific  coast  also  found  tribes  of  man-eaters. 
Cook  says  that,  upon  his  landing,  the  Nootka  tribe  of  Columbian  Indians 
brought  to  him  for  sale  human  skulls  and  hands  not  quite  stripped  of  their 
flesh,  which  they  made  him  understand  they  had  eaten.  Some  of  the 
bones  also  bore  marks  of  having  been  on  the  fire.f  Bancroft,  in  his 
Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  cites  other  evidence  in  the  same  line. 
Coke  speaks  of  one  of  the  most  degraded  tribes  of  Snake  Indians  eating 
dead  bodies  and  killing  their  children  for  food. J 

The  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  were  far  less  barbarous 
than  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  North  America.  While,  therefore, 
cannibalism  existed  among  them,  it  took  the  form  of  a  religious  ceremony. 
Prescott  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  Mexicans  were 
not  cannibals  in  the  coarsest  acceptation  of  the  term.  They  did  not  feed 
on  human  flesh  merely  to  gratify  a  brutish  appetite,  but  in  obedience  to 
their  religion.  Their  repasts  were  made  of  victims  whose  blood  had  been 
poured  out  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  §  A  similar  statement  is  made  regard- 
ing the  Itzas  of  Central  America. 

Among  the  New  Mexican  Indians  the  case  was  different.  While  tribes 
differed  among  themselves  in  regard  to  this  practice,  with  many  human 
flesh  was  sought  as  food.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  at  least  one  tribe  of 
Indians  inhabiting  Texas  has  practiced  cannibalism  within  twenty-five 
years.  Mr.  J.  G.  Walker,  formerly  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  now  a  resident  of  Mexico,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  gives  the 
following  interesting  facts: 

*  Peter  Martyr's  De  Reims  Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Novo  Decades.     First  Decade, 
f  Cook's   Voyages  to  the  Pacific.      Vol.  II.  p.  271. 
%  Coke's  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  275. 
.'   Conquest  of  Mexico.     8th  Ed.  p.  84. 
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"  The  early  American  settlers  on  Mattagorda  Bay  were  greatly  harassed 
by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Carronkowas,  inhabiting  the  bay  shore,  and 
subsisting  chiefly  on  fish  and  oysters.  But  they  were  known  to  have  a 
keen  relish  for  human  flesh,  which  they  sometimes  added  to  their  ordinary 
menu.  In  1834-5  the  custom  was,  however,  becoming  obsolete,  and  about 
that  time  was  wholly  abolished  by  the  reigning  chief.  But  there  was  a 
cognate  tribe,  a  remnant  of  which  still  exists,  which  practiced  cannibalism 
as  late,  certainly,  as  1854.  At  that  time  I  was  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Inge,  in  Texas.  The  Tonkowas,  the 
tribe  to  which  I  allude,  being  on  good  terms  with  the  whites,  were  allowed 
to  roam  about  Western  Texas,  and  in  the  summer  of  1854  were  camping 
on  the  Nueces  River,  a  few  miles  from  the  fort.  I  was  frequently  at  their 
village,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  encamped  with  a  party  of  soldiers  not 
far  off,  a  returning  war-party  of  the  tribe  brought  in  the  remains  of  a 
Comanche  whom  they  had  slain,  and  the  night  was  made  hideous,  in  a 
double  sense,  by  the  orgies  that  followed.  During  the  night  the  entire 
remains  were  eaten,  principally  by  the  warriors.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  was  often  practiced  by  them  at  this  time,  and  even 
on  this  occasion  it  may  have  been  done  more  as  an  expression  of  exulta- 
tion over  a  fallen  enemy  than  for  the  mere  satisfying  of  hunger.  But  these 
Indians  afterwards  confessed  to  me  that  formerly  their  tribe  habitually  fed 
on  human  flesh  when  they  could  obtain  the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 

"  It  seems  inconsistent  with  the  facts  I  have  just  stated,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  these  semi-cannibals  were  less  fierce  and  blood-thirsty 
than  most  of  the  other  wild  Indians.  They  were  always  on  good  terms 
with  the  settlers,  and  made  common  cause  with  them  against  the  Co- 
manches,  Kiovvas,  and  other  predatory  tribes  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
State.  *  *  *  I  have  often  heard  from  participants  in  some  of  these 
engagements  that  it  was  the  invariable  custom  of  their  Tonkowa  allies  to 
have  a  feast  of  roasted  Comanche  after  their  battles." 

The  evidence  for  the  practice  of  cannibalism  in  America  furnished  by 
archaeology  is  somewhat  less  conclusive  than  that  which  history  presents. 
Bones,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  feasts  on  human  flesh,  are  found 
in  but  few  places ;  and  even  when  found,  other  hypotheses  than  that  of 
cannibalism  maybe  offered  to  explain  their  presence.  The  recitals  of  eye- 
witnesses of  these  horrid  orgies,  from  which  we  have  abundantly  quoted, 
have  a  value  as  evidence  which  the  discovery  of  human  bones,  however 
irregular  their  position,  peculiar  their  fracture,  or  large  their  accumulation, 
cannot  possess.  Yet  the  evidence  offered  by  archaeologists  is  of  much 
worth. 
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The  most  important  testimony  is  that  of  the  late  Professor  Jeffries 
Wyman,  than  whom  a  more  competent  authority  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name.  As  early  as  1861,  Professor  Wyman  began  an  examination  of  the 
shell  heaps  on  the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida.  After  repeated  examina- 
tions of  the  more  important  collections,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
remains  found  in  them  prove,  so  far  as  archaeology  can  prove,  that  the 
ancient  dwellers  on  the  St.  John's  were  cannibals.  After  describing  mi- 
nutely the  position  of  the  bones  unearthed,  he  suggests  the  reasons  leading 
him  to  this  decision.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  cite  these  four  reasons 
in  brief : 

1.  The  bones  were  not  deposited  there  at  an  ordinary  burial  of  a  dead 
body.  In  this  case,  after  the  decay  of  the  flesh,  there  would  have  remained 
a  certain  order  in  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  bones 
would  be  entire,  as  in  other  burials.  In  the  cases  here  described  they 
were,  on  the  contrary,  scattered  in  a  disorderly  manner,  broken  into  many 
fragments,  and  often  some  important  portions  were  missing.  The  fract- 
ures, as  well  as  the  disorder  in  which  the  bones  were  found,  evidently 
existed  at  the  time  they  were  covered  up,  as  is  shown  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  broken  ends,  which  had  the  same  discoloration  as  the  natural 
surfaces. 

2.  The  bones  were  broken  as  in  the  case  of  edible  animals,  as  the  deer 
and  the  alligator.  This  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  parts  to  a  size 
corresponding  with  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  cooked. 

3.  The  breaking  up  of  the  bones  had  a  certain  amount  of  method  : 
the  heads  of  the  humerus  and  femur  were  detached,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
trouble,  or  from  ignorance  as  to  the  way,  of  disarticulating  the  joints. 
The  shafts  of  these  bones,  as  also  those  of  the  fore-arm  and  leg,  were 
regularly  broken  through  the  middle. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  bones  were  broken  up,  while  lying 
exposed  upon  the  ground,  by  wild  animals,  as  the  wolves  and  bears.  If 
they  were  thus  broken,  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  marks  of 
teeth,  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  hundreds  of  pieces,  they  have  not 
been  seen  in  a  single  instance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  quantity  of  the  bones  may  be  explained 
without  regarding  them  as  remains  of  human  feasts.  When  the  French 
first  came  to  America  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  natives  had  the  custom 
of  dismembering  their  fallen  enemies  and  bearing  away  their  limbs  and 
scalps  as  trophies.  "  While  such  a  custom,"  Professor  Wyman  remarks, 
"  might  account  for  the  presence  of  human  bones  in  the  shell  heaps,  it 
would   not    for  the  fragmentary   condition    in  which  these  arc  found,  nor 
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for  the  systematic  manner  in  which  all  the  bones  of  the  limbs  as  well  as  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  broken  up."  * 

The  chief  evidence  furnished  by  archaeology  of  the  custom  of  eating 
human  flesh  among  the  aborigines  of  New  England  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  of  Brewer,  Maine.  It  is  founded  upon  his 
own  investigations  into  certain  shell  heaps  of  the  coast  of  Penobscot  Bay. 
Of  these  investigations  he  thus  writes  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Cam- 
bridge:  ^0  V^ 

"  After  digging  some  twenty  feet  horizontally,  I  found  a  human  bone, 
a  femur,  and  near  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  more  bones  of  legs  and  arms, 
sternum,  and  portions  of  a  pelvis,  but  no  vertebrae  or  ribs.  The  long  bones 
nearly  all  lay  in  a  slanting  position,  many  of  them  broken,  and  the  cor- 
responding parts  either  missing  or  not  near  enough  to  them  to  be  indenti- 
fied  as  belonging  together.  They  had  no  more  apparent  connection  with 
each  other,  as  the  bones  of  skeletons,  than  any  heap  of  bones  among 
kitchen  refuse  would  have,  and  were  mixed  with  bones  of  moose  and 
beaver,  whose  teeth  were  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  mixed 
with  ashes  and  remains  of  fires. 

"  Below  all  these  I  came  to  a  lower  human  jaw  lying  upon  the  top  of  a 
skull.  The  jaw  was  lying  teeth  side  up,  but  contained  but  one  tooth.  In 
working  carefully  round  the  skull,  which  was  placed  crown  up,  I  found 
another  skull  laid  upon  its  side  with  the  part  which  joined  the  neck  pressed 
so  close  to  the  first  that  a  knife  blade  could  hardly  be  placed  between 
them  ;  on  taking  them  out,  the  jaw  fitted  to  the  one  on  which  it  lay,  and  this 
had  but  one  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  under  skull  was  without  a  lower 
jaw,  neither  could  I  find  any  near  it.  This  skull  had  nine  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  These  skulls  rested  on  virgin,  yellow  earth,  which  showed  no 
traces  of  fire,  or  of  ever  being  disturbed.  A  piece  of  granite  projected  on 
one  side  of  the  upright  skull,  and  the  skull  was  hard  against  it.  The  second 
skull  touched  this  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  another  rock,  the 
two  skulls  being  so  closely  wedged  between  the  rocks  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  remove  them.  Above  them  on  one  side  I  saw  several  more 
bones  projecting  from  the  shells ;  but  not  having  time  for  more  extended 
search  I  carefully  reinterred  all  the  bones  exhumed  except  the  skulls  and 
the  bones  sent  you  with  them  as  specimens." 

These  investigations  do  not  prove  that  the  presence  and  position  of 
the  bones  so  found  are  the  result  of  cannibalistic  practices.  But  they  do 
offer  presumptive  evidence  that  the  shell-heap  people  of   New  England 

*  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Peabody  Museum,  p.  32,  note. 
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were  addicted  to  the  eating  of  human  flesh,  as  certainly  were  the  races  of 
the  same  age  on  the  St.  John's,  and  as  were  several  of  the  native  Indian 
tribes  of  the  North,  of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Central 
America. 

It  is  clear  that  the  motives  leading  different  races  into  the  custom  of 
devouring  human  flesh  were  different.  With  some  it  was  eaten  as  food  ; 
with  some  it  was  eaten  as  part  of  a  religious  ceremony  ;  with  others  it  was 
eaten  by  reason  of  superstition  ;  and  with  yet  others  it  was  eaten  as  an  act 
of  vengeance  to  a  fallen  foe. 

The  practice  of  eating  human  flesh  as  food  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
necessity.  Eaten  to  prevent  starvation,  and  found  to  be  good  (as  can- 
nibals affirm  it  is),  it  may  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  regular 
foods.  Bancroft  asserts  that  though  certain  tribes  of  New  Mexico  abomi- 
nated human  flesh,  others  hunted  it  as  game.*  Yet  the  custom  is  more 
usual  among  cannibals  who  use  only  prisoners  of  war  for  food.  In  the 
Relations  of  the  Jesuits,  from  which  abundant  quotations  have  been  made, 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes  devoured  only  enemies 
captured  in  battle. 

The  religious  idea  in  cannibalism  was  most  prominent  among  the 
native  Mexicans.  Their  historian  affirms  that  they  did  not  feed  on  human 
flesh  merely  to  gratify  appetite,  but  in  obedience  to  their  religion.  Ban- 
croft acknowledges  "  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  religious  ideas 
were  connected  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of  anthropophagy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  significance  of  the  rite,  it  is  most 
probable  that  finally  the  body,  the  essence  of  which  (the  blood  poured  out 
upon  the  altar)  served  to  regale  the  god,  was  merely  regarded  as  the 
remains  of  a  divine  feast,  and  was  therefore  sacred  food."f  The  religious 
motive  seems  to  have  influenced  the  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua,  and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  Maya  natives,  to  make  a  food  of  human  flesh.  The  priest 
dismembered  the  body,  gave  the  heart  to  the  high-priest,  the  feet  and 
hands  to  the  king,  the  thighs  to  those  who  had  captured  the  prisoner,  the 
entrails  to  the  trumpeters,  and  the  remainder  to  the  people. 

Connected  with  the  religious  motive  in  cannibalism  is  that  represented 
by  the  general  term  superstition.  The  idea  was  common  that  by  devour- 
ing the  flesh  of  a  fallen  foe,  and  by  drinking  his  blood,  the  eater  became 
possessed  of  his  bravery.  A  Nootka  prince  told  the  Spaniards  that  the 
bravest  captains  ate  human  flesh  before  going  into  battle.  The  Hyper- 
boreans of  the  Pacific  coast  thought  that  by  eating  their  prisoners  taken  in 

*  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  i.  pp.  560,  575,  581, 
\  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  iii.  pp.  443-4. 
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war  they  gained  new  strength  and  energy.  It  was  the  same  superstitious 
motive  that  led  the  warrior  to  eat  the  body  of  his  enemy  and  drink  his 
blood  warm. 

Vengeance,  also,  not  infrequently  suggested  the  eating  of  the  body  of 
a  foe  who  had  been  a  terror  to  his  destroyer.  Thus  the  destroyer,  so  far 
as  he  thought  possible,  annihilated  his  enemy.  The  Hurons  in  their  horrid 
orgies  thus  wreaked  vengeance  on  the  braves  whom  they  had  vanquished. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  among  many  races  these  four  motives, — human 
flesh  eaten  for  food,  as  a  religious  rite,  from  superstition,  and  for  ven- 
geance,— were  mingled  in  the  practice  of  eating  human  flesh.  Having  its 
origin,  perhaps,  in  a  single  one  of  these  ideas,  the  custom  gradually  sug- 
ested  other  reasons  for  its  continuance. 


<&CrCo    (jf.^A* 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  space  during  which  Texas  continued  independent  was  covered  by 
five  presidential  administrations  of  unequal  length.  That  of  the  Provisional 
President,  with  Houston's  first  term,  continued  about  two  years  and  nine 
months  ;  Lamar's  only  term  and  Houston's  second  covered  six  years,  and 
the  administration  of  Anson  Jones  running  a  year  and  over  two  months 
when  it  was  cut  short  by  annexation.  The  whole  period,  from  the  2d  of 
March,  1836,  to  the  16th  of  February,  1846,  comprehended  ten  years  lack- 
ing two  weeks. 

The  Provisional  administration  of  Burnet,  as  well  as  Houston's  election 
and  inauguration,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  have  already  been  mentioned.'"  The 
latter  soon  began  to  feel  the  trials  of  a  position  which  had  driven  his 
predecessor  to  resign  before  his  term  was  completed.  As  I  have  before 
observed,  "  the  history  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  is  much  of  it  a  history  of 
popular  illusion,"  which  may  be  summed  up  in  her  belief  that  she  was 
what  she  was  not.  She  came  honestly  by  the  trait,  for  none  in  the  Anglo- 
American  character  is  stronger  than  that  of  conceitedness,  so  often  made 
triumphant  by  luck.  Texas  imagined  herself  a  nation,  when  she  was  only 
an  unhardened  embryo.  Mexico  was  too  weak  to  dispel  the  illusion,  and 
no  other  power  had  a  motive  for  doing  so.  Among  the  erring  fancies  of 
the  period  were  those  of  believing  that  a  tract  of  land  which  produced  no 
other  crop  than  taxes  and  lawsuits,  if  it  were  big  enough,  was  a  valuable 
estate  ;  that  a  flourishing  town,  with  high-priced  lots,  could  be  founded  by 
measuring  ground  and  driving  stakes,  and  that  a  beggar's  rags,  with  the 
aid  of  paper-mill  and  printing-press,  could  be  converted  into  money. 

Houston,  whose  character  I  have  endeavored  to  depict,  passed  his  first 
administration  mainly  in  fighting  the  fallacies  of  demagogues  and  specu- 
lators, with  only  partial  success;  but  he  kept  off  many  misfortunes  which 
the  designing  sought  to  thrust  upon  the  country,  among  the  rest  a  great 
swindling  bank.  But  the  mere  averting  of  evils  does  not  constitute  pros- 
perity ;  and  people  who  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  are  not  apt 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  leaders,  from  whom  they  demand  miraculous 
relief.  A  well-cursed  man  was  Houston  when  his  first  term  drew  toward 
a  close.     The  people  of  Texas  had  elected  him  because  he  was  the  hero  of 

*  See  The  Colonization  of  Texas,  Magazine  of  American  History,  March,  1882  (viii.  3). 
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San  Jacinto;  and  now  they  elected  Lamar  because  he  was  not  Houston. 
Lamar  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  city  of  Houston  on  the  oth  of 
December,  1838. 

A  minor  incident,  which  exemplifies  Houston's  study  of  stage  effect, 
and  of  the  audience  on  whom  it  would  be  likely  to  tell,  may  here  be  re- 
lated. Preparations  were  made  for  his  valedictory  and  the  inauguration 
of  his  successor  by  converting  the  piazza  of  a  large  public  building  into  a 
stand  for  the  speakers,  seats  for  an  ample  audience  being  improvised  under 
awnings  in  front.  Among  the  decorations  of  the  platform  was  a  full  length 
life-size  portrait  of  Washington — that  known,  I  think,  as  Stuart's  picture — 
in  which  the  great  man  appears  in  a  full  court  dress  of  black.  When  the 
hour  came  for  Houston's  entry  upon  the  stage,  he  came  forth  almost  a  fac- 
simile of  the  likeness.  In  coat,  breeches,  dress  sword,  stockings  and 
buckles,  powdered  hair  and  stateliness,  he  was  the  same  as  the  painted 
figure,  and  with  similarity  of  stature  and  of  general  character  of  features, 
he  rose  on  the  audience  like  an  apparition  of  the  departed  Father  of  his 
Country.  The  stage  trick  which  before  many  another  crowd  might  have 
failed  succeeded  here,  and  surprised  friend  and  foe  into  applause,  which 
the  eloquence  and  pathos  of  the  valedictory  soon  rendered  intense,  though 
in  an  atmosphere  which  had  lately  rung  with  maledictions  against  the 
speaker.  Lamar's  equanimity  had  been  disturbed  by  some  misarrange- 
ment,  and  the  effect  was  so  completed  by  the  way  in  which  Houston  had 
forestalled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  that  the  new  President  laid  down 
the  manuscript  of  his  inaugural,  to  be  delivered  by  any  one  who  chose  to 
do  it,  and  withdrew,  when  the  address  was  read  by  a  friend. 

Lamar  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  remotely  of  French  descent,  a  polished 
gentleman,  chivalrous,  honorable  and  patriotic  ;  but  his  brilliant  fancy  was 
linked  with  visionary  traits,  and,  though  of  sounder  judgment  than  Burnet, 
he  was  too  liable  to  become  infected  by  popular  fallacies.  Burnet  was  his 
Vice-President  ;  and,  during  the  second  year  of  their  term,  Lamar,  owing 
to  ill  health,  withdrew  from  the  capital  and  from  duty,  with  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  leaving  the  Vice-President  in  his  place.  The  public  had  be- 
come much  dissatisfied  with  Lamar,  and  the  wags  of  the  day  insinuated 
that  the  President's  sick  leave  was  a  ruse  to  show  the  people  that  his  chair 
might  be  worse  filled  than  by  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  return  to 
duty,  which  was  sudden  and  sooner  than  expected,  brought  no  little  sense 
of  relief. 

Lamar's  administration  was  characterized  by  continuous  efforts  to  do 
what  could  not  be  done — to  borrow  when  large  or  long  credit  was  a  myth  ; 
to  fabricate  money  without  material  or  basis,  and  to  play  the  role  of  a  nat:on 
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without  numbers  or  resources.  For  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  a  force  of  volunteers,  with  a  smaller  portion  of  regulars,  varying' 
in  all  from  2,400  to  less  than  1,000,  had  been  kept  in  the  field  to  repel  ex- 
pected invasions  from  Mexico.  Luckily  the  invaders  did  not  come,  but 
resources  went.  The  men  could  not  be  paid  except  in  script,  they  could 
not  be  fed  most  of  the  time  except  on  beef,  and  they  could  not  be  clothed 
at  all.  During  Houston's  first  year  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  fur- 
loughing  one  corps  after  another,  putting  them  on  leave  of  absence  till 
again  called  into  service,  which  was  never  done.  A  large  portion  of  them 
left  the  country  on  their  discharge,  to  come  back  afterwards  as  settlers. 
Thus  another  and  heavier  elephant  than  the  captured  hyena  was  disposed 
of,  without  throwing  its  whole  weight  on  the  country  at  once.  During 
Lamar's  administration  an  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate  army  and  navy. 
The  few  armed  schooners  which  had  been  put  in  commission  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government  had  all  disappeared,  by  wreck  and  capture ;  but  a 
temporary  breeze  of  credit  now  enabled  the  Republic  to  contract  for  the 
building  and  outfit  of  one  corvet,  two  brigs,  and  a  few  schooners  in  Balti- 
more. These,  with  a  purchased  steamer,  were  manned  and  sent  forth;  but 
their  display  of  the  rebel  flag  in  sight  of  Mexican  ports  served  only  to  irri- 
tate the  enemy  into  strengthening  their  own  feeble  marine.  Neither 
squadron,  as  long  as  the  two  were  kept  afloat,  ever  dealt  a  severe  blow  at 
the  other.  The  army  resuscitation  aimed  at  was  the  creation  of  two 
regular  regiments,  one  of  cavalry  and  the  other  of  infantry.  The  former 
never  got  beyond  the  skeleton  condition.  The  latter  was  raised  and  kept 
on  foot  for  more  than  a  year,  when  both  were  disbanded  for  want  of 
means. 

The  distracted  condition  of  Mexico  still  rendered  her  powerless  for 
offensive  operations,  for  the  forces  of  the  Government  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  down  internal  revolt.  One  of  the  historical  singulars  of  this  period 
brings  to  mind  another  of  an  earlier  day.  The  Moors,  in  their  long  chronic 
warfare  against  the  Spaniards,  occasionally  secured  a  truce  to  fight  out  a 
private  quarrel  among  themselves ;  and  then  it  was  not  unusual  for  some 
of  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  by  way  of  keeping  their  hands  in,  to  take  service 
with  one  of  the  belligerent  Moorish  princes.  The  Spaniard  of  that  day, 
notwithstanding  his  bigotry,  recognized  the  reality  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  even  under  the  turban  of  an  infidel,  and  this  alone  rendered  such 
an  alliance  possible.  Thus,  while  Mexico  was  nominally  at  war  with  Texas, 
companies  of  filibusters  from  the  latter  country  occasionally  marched,  on 
their  own  hook,  to  aid  Federal  insurgents  who  were  in  revolt  against  the 
Central  Administration  of  Mexico.     They  went  unobstructed  but  unsanc- 
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tioned  by  their  own  Government,  not  as  treaty  allies,  but  as  men  seeking  a 
good  fight,  and  good  payfor.it.  They  sometimes  succeeded  in  the  former 
object,  but  never  in  the  latter.  The  chivalrous  feeling  which  enabled  the 
Moor  and  the  Spaniard  to  fraternize  may  not  have  been  wholly  lacking  in 
the  later  instance,  but  a  stronger  bond  was  hatred  of  central  authority,  in 
which  both  allies  were  sincere,  and  a  hope  of  irregular  profit,  in  which 
both  were  earnest.  In  the  league  between  filibuster  and  Mexican  rebel 
I  never  heard  that  difference  of  creed  offered  any  obstruction,  though 
treachery  in  the  end  did. 

A  naval  enterprise  of  alliance,  which  followed  later,  had  formal  though 
irregular  sanction.  The  last  service  performed  by  the  Navy  of  Texas  was 
on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  co-operation  with  the  flotilla  of  that  State,  then 
in  revolt  against  Mexico,  and  the  connection  was  authorized  by  a  treaty 
which  President  Lamar  on  his  own  authority,  without  senatorial  advice,  had 
entered  into  with  the  insurgent  authorities  of  the  far  South.  In  the  course 
of  the  operations  the  allied  squadron  had  a  brisk  though  undecisive  action 
with  that  of  Mexico. 

The  independence  of  Texas  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  early 
in  1837,  by  France  in  1839,  Dy  Great  Britain  and  Holland  in  1840,  and  later 
by  Belgium.  Lamar's  Administration  made  an  effort,  which  commenced  in 
1839,  to  raise  in  Paris  a  loan  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  the  negotiation  of 
it  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina.  The 
project  contemplated  pledging  the  customs  revenue  of  Texas  to  secure 
the  debt,  and  was  connected  in  some  way  with  an  extensive  plan  of  coloni- 
zation, supposed  to  cover  ulterior  objects.  A  bill  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress of  Texas,  and  known  as  the  Franco-Texienne  project,  provided  for 
extensive  grants  of  land  with  the  right  of  introducing  8,000  French 
colonists.  These  settlers,  as  was  asserted  by  those  who  claimed,  to  know 
ultimate  aims,  were  to  come  well  provided  with  all  that  was  needful,  and 
prepared  to  take  on  themselves  the  character  of  soldiers  so  soon  as  their 
landing  converted  them  into  prospective  citizens.  The  colony  was  to 
spring  up  into  an  army,  whose  mission  was  to  be  the  conquest  of  Chihua- 
hua, Sonora,  and  California  for  Texas,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  should  be  ceded  to  France.  If  there  was  such 
a  convention,  nothing  could  then  have  been  pledged  on  the  part  of 
Texas  more  than  Executive  influence  to  carry  out  final  intents,  and  how 
much  of  the  programme  had  a  basis  of  truth  I  do  not  venture  to  conject- 
ure ;  but  I  think  something  more  than  was  announced  was  under  it.  It 
was  believed,  and  perhaps  at  first  with  truth,  that  Louis  Philippe  intended 
to  back  the  great  bankers,  Lafitte  &  Co.,  in  carrying  the  loan  into  effect; 
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but,  if  so,  circumstances  changed  his  intention.  A  suspicion  got  abroad 
that  the  "  Franco-Texienne "  project  was  designed  to  virtually  sell  the 
country  to  France;  and  the  bill  failed  to  pass  Congress,  though  urged  by 
the  French  Charge,  favored  by  the  Administration,  and  warmly  supported 
by  Houston,  who  had  stepped  down  from  the  Presidential  chair  to  a  seat 
in  the  house.  Another  "  Franco-Texienne  "  affair,  less  imposing,  but  more 
unique,  about  the  same  time  aided  in  souring  the  citizen  king. 

M.  Saligny,  his  Majesty's  Charge  at  Austin,  lived  next  door  to  an 
innkeeper,  named  Bullock.  Austin  was  a  new  and  primitive  city,  where 
clapboard  houses  and  stake  fences  were  frail,  and  the  innkeeper's  hogs 
occasionally  invaded  the  premises  of  the  Charge.  As  asserted  in  one  of  his 
diplomatic  notes,  they  even  entered  his  chamber  and  devoured  his  towels. 
This  led  to  a  collision.  A  servant  of  Saligny  slew  one  of  the  swine,  and  its 
owner  beat  the  valet,  in  spite  of  diplomatic  protection.  This  led  to  a  sharp 
correspondence,  when  a  new  collision  brought  matters  to  a  focus.  Mr. 
Ford,  the  United  States  Charge,  Avas  one  of  the  innkeeper's  lodgers  ;  and  one 
day,  when  Saligny  called  at  the  hotel  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  American 
diplomat,  Bullock  not  only  forbade  the  Frenchman's  entrance,  but  laid  a 
hand  on  him  and  shoved  him  from  the  door.  "  France  had  received 
another  insult,"  as  Saligny  wrote,  "  but  this  time  in  the  person  not  of 
a  menial  but  of  her  representative  ;  "  and  what  made  the  matter  worse  was 
that  in  the  prosecution  which  ensued  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  stood  bail 
for  the  offender.  This  to  Saligny  seemed  liked  a  sanction  of  the  outrage 
by  the  Government ;  and  he  of  course  struck  his  flag  and  left  his  post,  after 
a  protest  whose  phraseology  was  not  complimentary  to  the  new  Republic. 
A  missive  soon  after  received  by  the  Texan  Charge  at  Paris  from  M. 
Guizot,  then  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  still  more  threatening, 
and  for  a  time  there  were  apprehensions,  not  wholly  groundless,  that  a 
French  fleet  might  soon  be  down  upon  the  coast  of  Texas  to  demand  re- 
dress. The  whole  herd  of  swine  into  which  the  devil  entered,  being  merely 
driven  to  suicide,  did  not  create  so  much  mischief  as  Bullock's  one  pig, 
which  for  a  time  grew  into  a  national  bore. 

Friendly  foreign  diplomacy,  however,  aided  perhaps  by  that  greatest  of 
French  horrors,  fear  of  ridicule,  averted  the  threatening  storm.  After  the 
best  apologies  which  the  case  admitted  of  were  made,  a  reconciliation  of 
rather  hushing-up  aspect  was  brought  about,  and  Saligny,  after  the  next 
Administration  had  come  in,  returned  to  his  post  and  built  him  a  house 
where  he  had  no  adjoining  neighbor,  nor  any  pigsty  within  sight.  There 
was,  however,  no  longer  any  regal  influence  in  favor  of  the  loan.  Hamilton 
had  hopes  that  the  bankers  might  still  advance  it  without  such  backing; 
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and,  with  an  increased  tightness  of  terms,  they  might  possibly  have  done- 
it  had  not  another  damper  come  over  the  prospect.  It  was  while  Vice- 
President  Burnet  was  acting  as  Chief  Magistrate.  He  was  a  bad  analyzer 
of  periods  and  possibilities.  One  of  the  frequent  vague  rumors  of  an  im- 
pending invasion  by  Mexico  stirred  up  his  belligerent  qualities,  and,  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  he  threatened  to  anticipate  the  enemy's,  aggressive 
movement,  and  define  boundary  with  the  sword,  so  as  to  include,  not 
merely  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  mountain  range  beyond  it,  which  he  oddly 
designated  "  the  Sierra  del  Madre."  *  This  blundering  piece  of  swagger 
frightened  the  Paris  bankers  more  than  it  did  Mexico.  The  conquest  was 
not  effected,  neither  was  the  loan  ;  and  lucky  it  was  for  Texas  that  it  was 
not ;  for,  if  obtained,  its  millions  would  have  been  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to 
conquer  a  peace. 

Jf  the  "  Franco-Texienne  "  project  was  really  what  many  believed,  its 
carrying  out  might  have  given  no  little  divergence  to  the  course  of  subse- 
quent history — which,  however,  I  am  unwilling  to  discuss  unless  more 
certain  of  the  truth  of  the  alleged  basis. 

Before  the  collapse  of  Hamilton's  hopes,  however,  lack  of  loan  had  for  a 
while  been  rendered  endurable  by  a  way  Texas  had  learned  from  the  mother 
country  of  making  plenty  of  money  at  home.  During  Houston's  first  Ad- 
ministration a  bill  had  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  $6oo,coo  in 
promissory  notes,  receivable  for  all  Government  dues,  and  intended  to  serve 
as  a  circulating  medium.  Had  the  amount  issued  and  re-issued  never  gone 
beyond  this  the  measure  might  not  have  proved  ruinous  ;  but  such  restric- 
tion among  a  people  bent  on  having  "  lots  of  change  "  could  not  be  imposed 
unless  through  an  executive  chief  less  open  to  popular  illusions  than  Lamar. 
He  was  at  first  very  popular,  for  he  made  money  abundant ;  and  when 
more  was  wanted  the  printing-press  was  set  to  work,  and,  like  a  horn  of 
plenty,  poured  out  a  fresh  supply.  But  the  people  soon  perceived,  with 
astonishment,  that  the  more  plenty  money  became  the  less  value  it  had. 
Many  of  them  clung  to  faith  in  it.  "  It  surely  will  not  get  below  two  for 
one,"  they  said  ;  and  when  it  sank  to  four  for  one  the  word  was,  "  It  has 
now  surely  touched  bottom,  and  cannot  get  lower."  Anglo-Saxon  hard 
sense,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  liable  to  occasional  softening  in  this 
matter,  especially  when  the  race  is  afflicted  with  money  on  the  brain.  The 
currency  soon  became  so  abundant  and  cheap  that  it  took  nearly  half  a 

*  Burnet's  scholarship  probably  included  more  Greek  than  Castillian.  The  name  which  he 
misremembered  is  La  Sierra  Madre,  or  the  Mother  Mountain.  "  Sierra  del  Madre,"  so  far  as  such 
a  blunder  admits  of  translation,  means  mountain  of  the  male  mother.  This  Spanish  bull  would  be 
a  match  for  the  fattest  the  Green  Isle  ever  pastured. 
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peck  of  it  to  buy  a  bushel  of  corn.  Then  it  went  the  way  of  the  old  Con- 
tinental. The  popularity  of  the  Administration  went  down  with  it ;  and 
Lamar,  toward  the  close  of  his  term,  sought  to  retrieve  his  waning  pres- 
tige by  an  attempt  at  conquest,  and  projected  the  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Santa  Fe  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  article.  Its  disastrous 
failure  gave  the  last  blow  to  his  reputation  as  a  statesman.  The  people 
had  elected  him  President  because  he  was  not  Houston  ;  and  they  now  re- 
elected Houston  because  he  was  not  Lamar.  If  this  be  not  literally  correct, 
it  is  one  of  those  exaggerated  forms  of  truth  which  make  truth  more  im- 
press ive. 

Houston  owed  to  Lamar  a  favor  which  he  never  acknowledged  :  he 
had  the  benefit  of  all  of  Lamar's  blunders  ;  and  a  real  benefit  it  probably 
was.  I  believe,  too,  that  Lamar  would  have  had  "  better  luck  next  time," 
if  "  next  time  "  had  ever  come,  for  he  had  a  capacity  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience. There  is  one  notable  difference  between  the  impressions  made 
by  the  two  men  :  with  all  Lamar's  mistakes  the  people  never  doubted  his 
good  intentions;  when  Houston  failed  to  bring  good  luck  he  was  always 
charged  with  wrong  motives.  When  Lamar's  luck  turned  everybody 
grumbled  ;  when  the  same  thing  befell  Houston  the  majority  cursed  him, 
though  many  of  them  afterward  said  they  had  always  been  sure  that  Old 
Sam  would  come  out  right  in  the  end.  The  most  free  and  enlightened 
minds  will  at  times  be  fickle. 

President  Houston  was  inaugurated  for  the  term  of  his  second  Ad- 
ministration on  the  13th  of  December,  1841.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was 
to  repudiate  Lamar's  alliance  with  Yucatan,  and  recall  the  squadron.  The 
order  was  not  obeyed,  and  was  repeated  and  still  disobeyed,  and  Houston 
finding  that  the  naval  commander,  Commodore  Moore,  seemed  determined 
to  act  independently  of  the  Government,  at  length  denounced  him  in  a 
proclamation  as  pursuing  a  piratical  course.  This  had  the  effect  of  at 
length  bringing  the  squadron  back  to  Galveston,  where  it  was  laid  up  in 
ordinary.  Moore's  course  admits  of  palliation  rather  than  justification,  by 
the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  which  forced  him  into  financial  pledges  that 
hampered  obedience.  The  whole  affair  is  a  complication  too  long  to  be 
followed  here,  and  ending  in  what  sailors  would  call  "  a  land-lubber  court 
martial,"  legalized  at  Moore's  solicitation.  There  being  no  naval  officers 
of  sufficient  rank,  and  no  regular  army  officers  at  all,  a  tribunal  consisting 
of  militia  generals  and  colonels  was  empowered  by  Congress  to  try  Moore 
and  .some  of  his  subordinates  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  other  offenses. 
The  substitution  was  a  work  of  necessity,  and  to  Moore  perhaps  one  of 
mercy.  ^ 
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Houston,  in  bis  first  Message,  not  only  discouraged  all  governmental 
connection  with  insurgent  parties  in  Mexico,  but  all  aid  to  them  by  fili- 
busters. He,  however,  encouraged  traffic  with  the  enemy's  country  ;  for 
among  the  anomalies  of  the  time  was  a  trade,  often  brisk,  from  the  Frontier 
populations  of  Mexico  to  the  western  towns  of  Texas,  often  connived  at  by 
the  local  authorities  of  the  former.  One  of  Houston's  first  objects  was 
the  pacification  of  the  prairie  tribes  of  Indians  which  had  become  hostile 
under  the  last  Administration  ;  and  by  judicious  management  he  secured 
peace  with  all  of  them.  At  the  same  time  a  rigid  system  of  economy  was 
established,  and  in  this  lie  was  efficiently  backed  by  Congress.  Finance 
was  a  subject  which  claimed  the  early  attention  of  both.  The  late  circulat- 
ing medium,  of  which  six  or  seven  millions  were  out,  had  ceased  to  pass  at 
any  discount  ;  but  money  must  be  had,  even  if  a  new  supply,  like  but  not 
identical  with  the  old,  had  to  be  created.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed 
for  the  issue  of  $200,000  in  Exchequer  bills  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead 
promissory  notes,  and  to  be  thenceforth  the  only  paper  receivable  for 
Government  dues ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  issue  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  that  sum.  It  went  forth  nearly  at  par,  but  soon  showed  a 
downward  tendency,  although  its  amount  was  not  increased,  and  threatened 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  its  predecessor,  when  an  extra  Session  of  Congress 
which  the  critical  period  called  together  took  a  step  that  rescued  it.  This 
was  a  law  requiring  that  thereafter  Exchequer  bills  should  be  accepted  for 
import  duties  only  at  their  market  value.  Those  duties  were  the  main  re- 
source of  the  Government ;  and  the  depreciated  paper  was  rolled  into  the 
Custom  Houses  in  quantities  proportionate  to  its  cheapness,  and  in  volume 
that  soon  told  on  its  circulating  bulk,  and  consequently  on  its  value;  and 
at  the  end  of  Houston's  Administration  it  was  so  firmly  at  par,  and  so  little 
in  excess  among  the  people,  that  taxes  were  occasionally  paid  in  coin 
from  the  want  of  paper.  It  was  the  only  measure  having  on  its  face  the 
appearance  of  bad  faith  which  I  ever  knew  to  work  well,  but  this  was  be- 
cause its  breach  of  promise  was  in  the  letter  rather  than  in  the  spirit. 
Though  in  a  strict  construction  of  pledges  it  could  be  excused  only  on  the 
grounds  of  necessity  and  self-preservation,  the  real  change  was  not  in  the 
amount  which  the  note  promised  to  pay,  but  in  the  tariff,  which  Congress 
had  a  right  to  alter.  The  rates  of  duties  meant  to  be  fixed  by  law  ought 
to  be  as  real  as  the  value  of  the  goods  ;  but  they  could  be  kept  at  a  fixed 
reality  only  by  regulating  them  with  a  sliding  scale,  to  make  them  rise  with 
the  fall  and  fall  with  the  rise  of  paper  money  in  the  market.  The  measure 
did  not  annul,  but  made  effective,  the  Government's  promise  to  pay  ;  it  did 
not  subject  the  merchant  to  duties  actually  higher,  but  saved  him  from  the 
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injury  of  fluctuating  rates,  by  means  of  other  rates  which  were  nominally 
fluctuating  but  fixed  in  reality.  The  bill  was  ratified  by  Houston  the 
moment  it  came  to  his  hand,  and  had  probably  been  suggested  by  him 
informally. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  Administration  the  rest  from  aggressive  hostili- 
ties which  Texas  had  enjoyed  wTas  broken.  Santa  Anna  had  again  become 
President  of  Mexico;  and  the  diplomacy  of  powers  friendly  to  Texas  had 
begun  to  urge  on  Mexico  the  desirability  of  putting  an  end  to  a  mere 
nominal  conflict,  and  making  peace  with  Texas,  unless  actual  war  could 
be  prosecuted,  and  conducted  according  to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations. 
Santa  Anna  took  the  hint  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  it  was  more  to  show  that 
Mexico  had  not  relinquished  her  claim  than  for  any  other  purpose  that  in 
March,  1842,  a  raid  was  made  on  San  Antonio  with  about  700  Mexican 
troops  under  a  General  Vasquez.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  but  one 
company  of  rangers,  who  did  not  make  timely  discovery  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  and  it  was  entered  by  them  without  resistance  after  the  garrison 
had  left.  Vasquez,  after  going  through  the  formality  of  appointing  an 
alcalde,  and  proclaiming  that  Mexican  law  was  in  force,  evacuated  the 
town.  The  whole  was  a  politico-military  farce,  but  was  a  serious  matter 
for  Texas.  The  raiders  announced  themselves  as  the  vanguard  of  an  army 
of  15,000  men,  and  the  story  was  implicitly  believed  by  the  bravest  and 
most  panicky  population  on  earth,  half  of  whom  at  once  mustered  to  the 
field,  to  the  great  detriment  of  industrial  pursuits.  I  am  sincere  in  both  of 
the  terms  I  have  just  used  ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  in 
human  nature,  especially  in  the  Anglo-American  portion  of  it.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  this  raid  was  followed  by  another,  commanded  by 
General  Woll,  with  about  1,200  men.  It  doubtless  had  the  same  object  as 
the  other,  with  the  additional  one  of  provoking  Texas  into  ruinous  retalia- 
tion, for  Santa  Anna  had  learned  from  the  effect  of  the  first  experiment 
what  could  be  done  by  a  system  of  molestation.  This  time  resistance  was 
made  by  a  body  of  armed  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  who  repelled  the  first 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  enter  the  place  with  some  loss  to  the  latter;  but 
as  there  was  little  hope  of  holding  the  town  till  relieved,  the  improvised 
garrison  capitulated,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  No  disorder  or 
authorized  plunder  occurred.  After  a  brisk  and  bloody  skirmish  outside, 
General  Woll  retired  with  his  prisoners,  for  a  large  force  of  Texans  was 
mustering.  The  inroad  of  Vasquez  had  roused  an  ardent  desire  throughout 
Texas  to  invade  Mexico  and  conquer  a  peace,  and  this  wise  aspiration 
culminated  after  Woll's  retreat.  Though  the  population  of  Texas  had 
perhaps   quadrupled    since   her   revolt   commenced,  she   had   not   yet   the 
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means  of  doing  what  a  few  years  later  it  cost  the  United  States  over  70,- 
000,000  of  dollars  and  over  10,000  lives  to  accomplish,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men.  Houston  of  course  was  opposed  to  this  folly ;  but  it  grew  so 
strong  that  he  felt  constrained  to  humor  it,  in  a  baffling  way,  till  it  should 
worry  itself  out.  Congress,  which  met  in  extra  session  between  the  two 
raids,  and  partook  of  the  popular  illusion,  had  authorized  offensive  opera- 
tions against  Mexico ;  and  Houston  now  ordered  General  Somcrvillc,  a 
militia  Brigadier,  to  take  command  of  the  volunteers  who  had  gathered  at 
San  Antonio  after  Woll's  retreat,  and  march  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Somer- 
ville  took  command  of  those  who  volunteered  for  the  expedition,  number- 
ing about  750  men,  and  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  occupied 
Laredo,  a  small  town  on  the  eastern  bank.  Somerville,  I  have  no  doubt, 
suspected  that  the  expedition  was  a  mere  temporizing  expedient,  and  if  so, 
his  hopefulness  was  not  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  his  men  ;  for  his 
ranks  contained  several  ex-generals  and  colonels,  all  of  whom  were  willing 
to  command  ;  and  at  Laredo  some  disgraceful  pillage,  led  off  by  one  of  the 
ex-generals,  occurred.  After  redressing  as  well  as  he  could  this  injury, 
Somerville  crossed  the  river,  having  first  given  to  all  who  objected  to  doing 
so  permission  to  return  home.  He  then  marched  down  the  river  to  a  little 
town. called  Guerrero  on  the  western  side.  Being  here  disappointed  in 
some  supplies  which  he  had  hoped  to  levy,  and  informed  also  that  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  was  concentrating  against  him,  he  issued  an  order  to  re- 
treat to  San  Antonio.  About  two  hundred  of  his  men  obeyed  the  order  ;  the 
remaining  300  refused,  elected  a  commander,  and  proceeded  down  the  river 
on  their  own  authority.  The  non-mutinous  portion  returned  with  Somer- 
ville to  San  Antonio  and  were  disbanded.  The  seceding  detachment  was 
surrounded  by  a  far  superior  force  at  the  town  of  Mier,  and  captured  after 
a  gallant  fight.  While  on  their  march  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  they  rose 
on  their  guard  and  effected  their  escape,  but  were  a  few  days  after  re- 
captured and  punished  by  decimation.  The  tragedy  of  the  black  bean 
lottery  by  which  the  victims  were  selected  is  well  known. 

The  disaster  of  Mier  only  intensified  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were 
bent  on  conquering  a  peace  by  offensive  operations,  and  it  infected  many 
of  the  most  rational.  So  long  as  the  war  had  dropped  into  abeyance  they 
had  been  willing  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  knowing  that  any  other  course 
was  hopeless  ;  but  the  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  raids  of  Vasquez  and 
Woll,  that  Texas  was  unable  to  keep  her  own  frontier  safe,  convinced  her 
that  she  could  humble  Mexico  on  her  own  soil.  Considering  what  it  after- 
ward cost  the  United  States  to  do  as  much,  and  considering  also  the  lack 
of  capacity  both  for  command  and  obedience  then  obviously  prevailing  in 
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Texas,  the  belief  does  not  speak  well  for  Anglo-Saxon  hard  sense.  It  was 
one  of  those  contagious  subversions  of  that  quality  which  create  rashness 
or  panic,  according  to  the  direction  they  take.  Houston  affected  to  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  season.  He  pretended  to  favor  the  reception  of 
volunteers  from  the  United  States,  who  came,  but  luckily  not  in  dangerous 
numbers.  He  made  boastful  speeches  of  what  he  would  do,  if  the  dear 
people  would  only  be  obedient,  but  frequently  shoved  in  excuses  for  pro- 
crastination. The  hollowness  of  what  he  said  might  have  been  seen  through 
from  the  increase  of  bombast  in  his  oratory  ;  but  the  dear  people  believed 
him,  and  for  a  while  he  convinced  some  of  the  fiercest  war-dogs,  and  those 
who  hated  him  most.  Illusion  culminated  when  Sam  Houston  persuaded 
those  men  that  he  was  as  crack-brained  as  themselves. 

What  I  have  related  in  this  and  other  passages  may  seem  to  contradict 
a  previous  remark  that  the  people  of  Texas,  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
would  compare  favorably  as  to  intelligence  with  any  of  our  frontier  pop- 
ulations ;  but  those  who  remember  the  run  of  history  for  the  last  twenty 
years  must  be  aware  that  communities  of  the  best  order  of  brain  are  liable 
to  wide  hallucination.  This  was  a  popular  craze  which  is  no  proof  of  innate 
popular  folly.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  rustic  adage,  "You  never  see  a 
fool  go  crazy."  During  the  late  civil  war  popular  illusion  North  and 
South  often  approximated  to  that  I  have  just  described. 

Houston  was  hardly  in  his  seat  at  Austin  as  President  when  he  inti- 
mated to  some  of  his  friends  an  intention  to  move  back  the  Government 
to  its  former  seat  which  bore  his  own  name.  Though  he  gave  a  plausible 
reason  for  the  measure, — that  Austin  was  too  much  within  reach  of  a  sudden 
inroad  from  Mexico, — his  friends  protested  against  it  as  dangerous  to  him- 
self ;  and  they  doubtless  knew  that  a  personal  motive  of  vanity  and  spite 
mingled  with  that  he  alleged.  The  city  of  Austin  was  by  statute  the  seat 
of  Government,  but  it  bore  another  name  than  his  own — the  name  of  a 
man  whom  many  Texans  had  the  presumption  to  call  the  Father  of  his 
Country ;  and  the  city  had  been  located  by  a  party  opposed  to  the  later 
and  rival  parent.  Austin  was  sufficiently  central  with  regard  to  the  whole 
area  claimed  by  Texas,  but  was  nearer  to  the  actual  frontier  of  population 
than  was  compatible  with  safety,  and  the  Executive  was  authorized  by  law 
to  remove  the  scat  of  Government,  should  any  emergency  demand  it. 
Nothing  which  the  public  recognized  as  such  a  crisis  had  yet  occurred  ;  but 
the  raid  of  Vasquez  soon  came  to  Houston's  aid  and  he  was  enabled 
to  take  justifiably  the  step  he  desired.  The  country  would  have  been  rec- 
onciled to  it  had  he  not  shown  a  determination  to  persevere  in  it  after  the 
emergency  was  passed.     The  public  offices  were  moved  back  to  Houston, 
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and  the  Government  continued  there  about  a  year,  when,  owing,  as  was 
said,  to  some  cause  of  disgust  with  the  municipality,  the  President  moved 
the  offices  to  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  where  they  remained  till  after 
the  close  of  his  Administration.  The  inhabitants  of  Austin  resented  the 
first  removal  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  ruined  the  value  of  their  property, 
and  they  took  possession  of  the  public  records  as  a  pledge  for  the  return 
of  the  Government,  for  most  of  the  papers  had  been  buried  and  left  behind 
in  the  haste  of  the  first  flitting.  That  population  continued  in  a  state  of 
passive  insurrection  for  over  two  years,  holding  on  to  the  records,  though 
an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  capture  them  by  surprise.  The  mal- 
contents thus  coerced  the  President  into  putting  back  into  Austin  the 
General  Land  Office,  which  had  imperative  need  of  access  to  old  archives, 
but  he  kept  the  rest  of  the  Government  machinery  away  by  means  of 
vetoes,  sustained  by  pettifogging  argument,  whenever  Congress  interposed  in 
favor  of  the  old  metropolis.  Its  friends  were  not  strong  enough  to  override 
the  vetoes,  yet  the  whole  West  sympathized  with  the  people  of  Austin, 
and  the  affair,  which  might  have  led  to  anarchy,  was  a  serious  clog  to 
Houston's  influence.  In  this  affair  wise  motives  which  really  operated 
were  hardened  into  perversity  by  others  more  selfish.  Such  causes  could 
blind  Houston's  policy  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  so  far  as  his  enemies 
asserted,  for  had  the  safety  of  his  country  plainly  required  it,  I  believe  he 
would  have  sacrificed  to  it  his  most  cherished  hatred  and  his  dearest  pet 
spite,  though  it  would  have  been  as  painful  as  the  offering  which  God  de- 
manded of  Abraham. 

One  of  the  charges  made  against  Houston  during  this  disturbed  period 
was  an  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  prisoners  captured  at  Mier.  In  a  commu- 
nication addressed  to  the  British  Minister  at  Mexico,  through  the  Charge 
of  the  same  Government  in  Texas,  Houston  solicited  the  good  offices  of 
the  former  for  the  humane  treatment  of  those  prisoners,  "who,"  the  note 
said,  "  though  engaged  in  a  raid  tinauthorized  by  the  Government  of  Texas, 
had  surrendered  under  capitulation."  In  making  the  desired  request,  the 
Minister  at  Mexico  gave  it  the  same  qualified  bearing  by  quoting  the  first 
clause  as  well  as  the  second.  Thus  the  position  of  those  men  as  piratical 
mutineers,  though  well  known  before  as  a  matter  of  news  through  the  press 
of  the  United  States,  now  became  officially  known  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  intercession.  This,  it  is  true,  did  not 
make  the  case  of  the  men  much  worse  ;  for  in  the  eye  of  Mexico  they 
would  still  have  been  rebels,  worthy  of  death,  had  they  never  mutinied 
against  rebel  authority.  Like  heretics  who  had  to  be  damned  anyhow,  they 
had  no  need  of  good  works.     Moreover  there  was  now  but  little  danger  of 
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their  being-  executed,  except  for  some  such  outbreak  as  their  late  rising  and 
escaping.  But  after  making  all  allowances,  I  think  that  both  Houston  and 
the  British  diplomats  were  lacking  in  caution.  If  Houston  did  not  wish 
those  men  further  harm,  their  unsanctioned  attitude,  when  captured,  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned  only  in  strict  confidence  by  Houston;  and  when 
this  was  not  done  the  Minister  might,  I  think,  have  assumed  that  it  was  in- 
tended. I  am  not  aware  that  anything  in  the  diplomatic  situation  forbade 
such  a  course.  The  communication  passed  to  the  Minister  in  Mexico  in 
the  shape  of  a  private  letter  from  the  Charge  in  Texas,  which  implies  an 
epistle  of  confidential  character,  hinting  caution  in  the  use  of  it.  Hence, 
if  there  was  a  lack  of  such  caution  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  diplomat  in  Mexico  than  of  the  President  of  Texas.  The 
former  has  never  been  suspected  of  malice  against  the  prisoners;  and  if 
both  committed  the  same  oversight,  it  ought  not  to  prove  malignity  in  one 
more  than  in  the  other.  The  suspicion,  however,  of  a  sinister  motive  in 
Houston  was  strengthened  by  a  neglect  of  duty  in  him  or  in  a  subordinate 
which  afterwards  occurred.  The  Texan  Congress  of  1843-4,  which  met  at 
Washington  on  the  Brazos,  passed  in  secret  session  an  act  appropriating 
^5,000  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Texan  prisoners  in  Mexico,  and 
assigned  specially  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty  of  applying 
the  funds  to  their  object.  The  bill  after  being  signed  by  the  President 
passed  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Anson  Jones,  where  it  lay, 
I  think,  more  than  a  month  before  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Dr.  Miller  then  filled  that  orifice.  He  had  learned  that  such 
an  appropriation  was  made,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  and 
did  not  know  of  the  special  duty  assigned  to  him.  He  had  received  no 
orders  concerning  it,  and,  as  it  was  a  secret  act,  he  made  no  inquiries.  He 
felt  exasperated  when  he  found  he  had  been  so  long  kept  from  fulfilling  a 
duty  which  would  be  expected  of  him.  He  afterwards  told  me  he  regretted 
that  he  did  not  at  once  resign  ;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  care  whether  the  prisoners  ever  got  the  benefit  of  the  appro- 
priation or  not.  Miller  at  once  wrote  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  an  American 
merchant  of  high  standing  in  Vera  Cruz,  requesting  him  to  act  as  agent  for 
disbursing  the  funds.  This  gentleman  was  known  to  the  Secretary  from 
his  profuse  generosity  to  some  of  the  escaped  Mier  prisoners  ;  but,  owing 
to  a  disgust  he  had  since  received,  he  then  felt  disposed  to  wash  his  hands 
of  Texan  affairs,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  letter.  His  silence  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  send  a  special  and  secret  agent  to  Vera 
Cruz,  at  some  risk  of  his  neck,  to  secure  a  mode  of  transmitting  the  funds 
to  the  prisoners;  and  the   merchant   aforesaid  was  then   induced   by  the 
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agent  to  accept  the  duty  of  disbursement.  As  need  of  caution  with  him, 
however,  led  to  some  further  delay,  the  money  did  not  become  available 
for  the  prisoners  till  about  the  time  of  their  release,  toward  the  end  of 
1844,  when  it  served  for  their  immediate  wants  and  their  transportation 
homeward.  The  prisoners  captured  earlier,  all  except  Navarro,  had  been 
liberated  before  this  time. 

Whether  the  secret  act  for  the  appropriation  was  kept  back  by  accident 
or  design,  and  how  much  of  the  blame  attached  to  Houston  or  Jones,  or  to 
both,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Houston  had  any  wish  to 
sacrifice  the  prisoners.  It  is  well  known  that  he  could  forgive  his  enemies 
after  they  were  dead  ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  him  I  think  it  not  incredi- 
ble that  when  they  were  only  in  bonds  he  could  so  far  forgive  them  as  to 
feel  no  desire  to  have  them  shot  after  they  had  already  suffered  decima- 
tion. I  view  this  point  of  the  suspicion  as  absurd  ;  yet  if  any  of  the 
prisoners  of  Perote  Castle  still  live,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  them 
entertain  the  adverse  belief  to  this  day ;  and  the  charge,  however  unjust, 
carries  its  own  moral.  Small  sins  loom  up  large  in  a  great  man  from  whom 
better  things  are  expected  ;  and  he  who  is  guilty  of  petty  mean  offenses 
will  be  accused  of  greater  ones.  In  regard  to  Houston's  lack  of  zeal  for  the 
transmission  of  the  relief  money,  Dr.  Miller's  opinion  may  not  be  far  from 
the  truth.  The  secret  act  implied  lack  of  confidence  in  the  President  by 
assigning  to  a  subordinate  a  duty  which  according  to  rule  ought  to  have 
been  his. 

During  the  last  year  of  Houston's  second  Administration,  Texas  had 
reached  a  comparative  state  of  prosperity.  Not  a  dollar  had  been  added 
to  the  public  debt  ;  the  currency  was  at  par  with  gold ;  burdens  were  not 
augmented ;  the  country  was  growing  rapidly ;  peace  was  preserved  with 
all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  raids  from  Mexico  had  ceased.  This  change 
for  the  better  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  had  been  starved 
into  economy ;  but  it  was  mainly  due  to  Houston  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
ruler  has  accomplished  so  much  good  in  so  short  a  time.  He  may  have 
done  some  of  it  by  crooked  courses;  but  he  did  it.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  he  was  universally  loved.  There  was  still  a  strong 
faction  who  cursed  him  because  he  would  not  let  them  conquer  Mexico ; 
most  of  the  West  cursed  him  because  he  kept  the  Government  away  from 
Austin  ;  while  half  of  his  supporters  were  ready  to  distrust  him  anew,  and 
they  soon  began  to  do  it. 


AN     UNWRITTEN    CHAPTER    IN    NOAH    WEBSTER'S    LIFE. 
LOVE    AND    THE    SPELLING-BOOK 

I  had  occasion  many  years  ago  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
various  biographical  sketches  and  notices  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicogra- 
pher, had,  with  singular  unanimity,  omitted  all  mention  of  an  early  period 
of  his  life.  The  circumstance  was  not  easily  accounted  for;  and  I  did  not 
try  to  account  for  it.  The  deficiency  has  been  partially  amended,  of  late, 
by  a  page  or  more  (see  pages  10  and  n)  in  Mr.  Scudder's  book  on  "  Noah 
Webster,"  in  the  pleasant  "  American  Men  of  Letters"  series.  Even 
Mr.  Scudder  did  not  have  access  to  all  the  facts  of  his  life  at  the  time  I 
have  in  mind  ;  though  he  seems  to  be  aware,  as  others  have  not  been,  that 
Webster  was  for  a  time  a  resident  of  Sharon,  Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

It  was  not  a  long  residence  that  he  had  there — a  year  or  two,  perhaps  ; 
but  it  is,  for  various  reasons,  worth  speaking  of.  He  had  begun  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Hartford,  and  the  business  was  not  profitable  to  a  new  and 
young  practitioner.  So  he  drifted  to  Sharon  ;  and,  on  April  16,  1782,  put 
forth  there  a  prospectus  for  what  we  should  call  a  select  school.  His  pur- 
pose therein,  as  announced,  was  to  establish  a  school  wherein  "  children 
may  be  instructed  not  only  in  the  common  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  in  any  branch  of  academical  literature." 

The  adventure  was  a  diversion  from  his  first  choice  of  work,  but  it  had 
close  relations,  as  we  shall  see,  with  his  plans  for  future  activity.  Some 
experiences  which  attended  his  "  school-mastering  "  (as  Carlyle  would  call 
it),  it  is  my  purpose  to  relate.  It  could  not  have  been  an  idle  time  with 
him  when  he  was  there.  It  was  that  era  in  early  manhood  when  the  first 
plans  of  life  were  forming — a  period  which,  in  this  case,  there  is  ample 
reason  for  saying  was  both  impressive  and  important. 

If  any  reader  of  this  brief  account  is  not  able  at  once  to  recall  or  to 
locate  Sharon,  it  may  be  well  enough  for  this  reader's  benefit  to  say  that  it 
is  a  town  on  the  western  border  of  Connecticut,  and  touches  Dutchess 
County,  in  this  State.  It  is  one  of  the  best  patterns  of  the  typical  New 
England  community,  and  its  chief  village,  of  the  same  name,  was  settled 
by  the  very  best  of  the  Puritan  and  New  England  lineage.  Riding  through 
its  broad  streets  the  other  day — looking  at  its  stately  elms,  which  are  the 
ornament  of  its  main  thoroughfare — and  noticing  the  picturesque  attitude  it 
preserves  as   it  turns  an  eye  to  the  western  horizon,  which  just  escapes 
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New  England  by  being  in  one  of  the  Middle  States,  I  could  only  say  that 
the  founders  who  laid  it  out  anticipated  Emerson's  virtue  in  an  unusual 
degree.     Truly, 

"  They  builded  better  than  they  knew." 

It  is  an  eminently  rural  place.  The  village  is  a  village  set  down  almost 
in  a  wooded  park,  and  its  main  street,  for  a  good  part  of  its  distance,  has  a 
double  road-path  with  abundant  greensward  and  ambitious  trees  between 
the  two  tracks.  The  houses  are  still  mostly  old  houses,  touched  here  and 
there  by  a  tenderly  reverent  renewal,  so  that  while  they  hold  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  they  look  as  if  they  were  destined  to  delight  more 
than  one  future  generation.  They  are  even  fresher  in  appearance,  many 
of  them,  than  when  I  first  saw  them  as  a  boy,  making  the  village  have 
something  like  the  air  of  a  brisk  dowager  who  carries,  with  the  mellow  flow 
of  her  years,  intimations  you  cannot  misread  of  a  tenacious,  indomitable 
youth.  This  bright  air  of  hopeful  immortality  seems  to  be  printed  all  over 
this  village,  and  illuminates  the  mossy  feeling  of  age. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  houses  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  the 
old  stone  mansion  of  the  first  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  the  last  Governor 
under  the  old  charter,  and  an  early  President  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  It  is  still  better  than  most  of  the  modern  residences  which  have 
yet  been  completed  within  the  town,  or  near  it,  and  has  a  rank,  magnitude, 
and  dignity  that  fit  well  its  gubernatorial  character.  It  is  said  that  the 
cement  which  holds  the  blocks  of  stone  together  which  form  its  walls  was 
devised  by  an  Italian  craftsman,  and  the  secret  of  its  preparation  is  not 
now  known.  It  surprises  the  modern  architect  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still, 
after  a  hundred  years  and  more  of  age,  as  hard  as  the  stone  which  it  holds 
so  firmly  together. 

In  the  attic  of  this  house,  it  is  said,  Noah  Webster  did  some  of  his 
earliest  work.  The  spelling-book  has  been  mentioned  as  having  had  its 
inception  there,  and  whether  this  be  actually  so  or  not,  he  was  a  valued 
friend  of  Governor  Smith,  and  while  in  Sharon,  pursued  diligently  those 
meditations  and  studies  which  have  been  connected  with  the  education  of 
more  Americans  than  have  the  studies  of  almost  any  other  dozen  men. 

Sharon,  in  the  days  when  Webster  lived  there,  was  not  much  less 
important  than,  though  not  so  large  as,  it  is  to-day.  It  was  the  center  of  a 
larger  and  more  widely-spread  community,  in  the  absence  of  proximate 
villages,  and  had  a  repute  that  went  far  and  wide.  Governor  Smith  was 
one  who  gave  a  tone  to  its  culture  and  manners — an  influence  which  exists 
even  to-day.     He  was  not  only  an  able  man,  but  an  heir  to  that  magic  of 
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gentlemanlihood  which  our  present  generation  has  forgotten  or  has  not 
preserved,  and  which,  compared  with  the  rough  and  ready  ways  of  this 
more  rapid  and  materialistic  age,  lias  the  character  of  a  revelation  ;  sug- 
gests, in  fact,  a  different  type. 

Between  Governor  Smith  and  Webster  there  were  strong  differences  of 
opinion.  Among  those  differences  was  that  on  the  new  mode  of  spelling 
which  Webster  advocated,  and  which  was  more  extreme  than  the  Wreb- 
ster  editors  of  this  day  represent.  Even  that  milder  change  which 
dropped  the  u  from  "  honor  "  and  "  labor,"  and  the  like,  was  distasteful  to 
the  Governor,  and  I  think  they  corresponded  on  the  subject  for  a  time 
after  Webster  left  Sharon  for  another  field  of  labor.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  part  of  this  correspondence,  which  was  very  lately  to  be  found,  and 
which  had  never  been  printed,  I  believe,  is  now  either  mislaid  or  destroyed. 
Its  value  lay  partly  in  its  manner.  The  flavor,  in  other  words,  was  not  the 
least  pleasing  part  of  it.  The  style  of  English  in  vogue  at  that  time  was 
remarkable  for  its  pompous  and  large-gaited  Johnsonianism  ;  and  in  Web- 
ster, who  was  much  more  conscious  of  his  words  and  sentences  than  his 
cotemporaries  would  be  who  had  not  made  the  study  of  language  a  grow- 
ing care,  this  Johnsonianism  was  somewhat  emphasized.  You  will  see 
traces  of  this  in  his  prospectus  for  the  Select  School,  which  Mr.  Scudder 
has  reproduced,  and  which  is  delightful  for  the  precise  and  high  manner 
which  it  maintains  throughout. 

Mr.  Webster's  career  in  Sharon  was  that  of  a  young  man  beginning  to 
shape  his  mature  life.  It  fell  within  the  last  decade  but  one  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  scars  of  the  Revolutionary  contest  were  yet  fresh. 
Although  he  was  employed  there  primarily  as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  he 
added  to  this  duty  the  direction  of  a  singing-school  on  one  or  more  even- 
ings of  the  week. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  child  hearing  a  very  old  lady  say  that  she 
as  a  little  girl  had  attended  this  singing-school ;  and  she  gave  many  of 
Webster's  peculiarities  of  speech  and  manner  that  I  am  unfortunate  in 
not  being  able  now  to  describe  accurately.  I  remember  that  he  was 
spoken  of  as  having  a  worthy  and  imposing  dignity,  and  as  wearing  a 
thoughtful  air.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  was  a  good  and  thorough 
teacher  in  all  that  he  undertook  to  communicate.  His  reputation  must  in 
a  measure  have  foretokened  his  future  eminence. 

The  old-fashioned  singing-school  which  he  conducted  was  probably, 
like  others  of  its  time,  the  leading  social  occasion  of  its  neighborhood. 
It  drew  the  best  people  together  among  the  younger  set.  The  young 
professor  of  music  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  that  surrounded  him; 
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and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  that  the  flame  of  love  put  main- 
hearts  there  in  a  state  of  unusual  exaltation.  Among  these  was  Webster, 
who  felt  a  tender  regard  for  one  of   the  most  brilliant  young  ladies  of  the 

town.     She  was  a  certain  Miss  P ,  -  who  was  accounted  the  belle  of  the 

township,  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl.  If  the  good  looks  of 
subsequent  members  of  the  family,  which  was  then  one  of  the  first  in  im- 
portance in 'Sharon,  can  be  relied  on,  the  attribution  of  great  beauty  can 
be  easily  believed. 

Mr.  Webster's  fame,  of  course,  was  then  to  be  achieved  ;  but  he  had 
already  made  a  good  impression,  and  except  for  a  single  circumstance, 
which  in  no  way  affected  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  his  destiny 
would  have  been  deflected  by  the  winning  ways  of  this  young  lady  of 
Sharon.  But  fate  is  always  capricious,  and  never  more  so  than  when 
affairs  of  the  heart  are  concerned. 

It  seems  the  lady  had  had  a  previous  lover,  a  well-known  Major  P , 

who  had  been  abroad  for  some  time,  at  this  period,  on  military  duty.  On 
a  sudden  morning  he  returned  with  his  love  unabated  ;  and  so  the  young 
lady  found  herself  the  possessor  of  two  opportunities,  neither  of  which 
was  to  be  despised.  She  absolutely  did  not  know  her  own  mind.  There 
were  scholarship  and  an  attractive  dignity  in  one  scale,  the  glory  of  war 
and  the  showy  military  bearing  of  a  determined  and  able  soldier  in  the 
other.  As  has  been  so  well  and  so  often  said  in  the  forcible  couplet,  she 
could  naturally  and  truly  say  : 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  !  " 

It  was  a  situation  not  new,  and  which  will  never  be  old.     The  modern 

*  Mr.  Scudder  refers  without  doubt  to   this  lady,  when   he  says,  in  the  passage  relating  to 

Sharon  :   "  One  would  like   to  know  if  R P was  one  of  the  young  ladies  upon  whom  he 

waited  at  some  particular  hour,  for  tradition  tells  of  the  young  teacher,  with  a  commanding  figure 
and  erect  carriage,  very  careful  in  dress  and  precise  in  speech,  sparing  no  pains  not  only  to  render 
the  school  useful,  but  himself  agreeable  to  this  young  lady,  who  found,  however,  a  stronger  attrac- 
tion in  a  soldier  lover — soldiers  having  then,  as  later,  a  singular  advantage  in  such  matters."  But 
how  he  got  this  advantage  Mr.  S.,  probably,  was  not  aware. 

Love,  in  the  parlance  of  newspaper  humor,  "  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary";  and 
it  seems  it  does  not,  in  another  sense,  escape  the  dictionary  maker.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Webster's 
fondness  for  the  opposite  sex,  Mr.  Scudder  writes  as  follows  :  "  This  precise  speaking  young 
school-master  was  ready  enough  for  a  frolic,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  consecutive  entries  in  his 
diary  a  little  later  "  (after  he  had  left  Sharon)  : 

"'Feb.  18  1784.  At  evening  rode  to  Wethersfield  *  *  with  the  ladies,  who  reminded  us 
of  the  milestones  and  bridges.'  "     [Does  any  one  now  need  to  be  told  why  ?] 

"  '  Feb.  19,  P.M.  Rode  to  East  Windsor  ;  had  a  clergyman  with  us,  who  sang  an  excellent 
song.     Milestones  and  bridges  almost  totally  neglected.'  " 
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young  lady  does  not  need,  perhaps,  to  have  it  described.  But  the  solution 
in  this  case  was  an  affair  both  curious  and,  I  think,  unprecedented. 

Both  gentlemen  pressed  their  proper  claims,  no  doubt  chivalrously  and 

with  due  decorum.      It  was  useless,  however,  for  the  beautiful   Miss  P 

to  attempt  to  decide  between  such  attractive  rivals,  and  so  the  matter 
passed  beyond  even  the  trusted  family  counsels,  and  wras  left  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  elders  of  the  church. 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, at  this  particular  stage,  was  in  any  other  instance  ever  left  to  a  New 
England  eldership  to  shape  or  determine.  The  relation  of  the  church  to 
the  people  was  a  quite  different  thing  a  hundred  years  ago  from  what  it  is 
now.  Its  powerful  influence — the  space  it  filled  in  life — were  something 
not  now  easy  to  conceive.  But  I  shall  continue  to  think,  until  some 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  are  adduced,  that  this  disposal  of  a  courtship 
was  a  thing  unique  even  for  that  time,  though  without  doubt  a  very 
serious  and  wise  proceeding. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  records  of  this  tribunal  are  still  extant,  but  the 
decision,  which  was  as  sensible  as  a  decision  in  such  a  case  could  well  be, 
has  been  rescued  by  authentic  tradition.  It  was  to  this  effect :  That  while 
either  was  worthy,  and  would  have  almost  an  acquired  right  to  the  young 
lady's  hand  and  heart,  the  fact  that  Major  P had  first  won  her  affec- 
tions seemed  to  make  it  just,  where  other  circumstances  were  equal,  that 
he  should  be  favored  on  the  ground  of  priority.  And  as  so  decided 
followed  the  event. 

How  much  history  might  have  been  modified  if  this  issue  had  resulted 
differently — whether  we  should  have  had  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and 
all  that  followed  after  this  Sharon  episode — the  reader  may  be  left  to 
guess.  But  the  people  of  Sharon  preserve  still  the  tradition  of  Webster's 
residence  among  them,  and  do  not  wish  to  have  it  forgotten.  It  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  Governor  Smith  residence  spoken  of,  that  a 
detachment  of  Burgoyne's  surrendered  army  encamped  for  one  night  on  its 
return  in  captivity;  and  yet  the  beautiful  town  holds  it  no  more  precious 
that  this  happened  there  than  it  does  the  fact  that  the  spelling-book  and 
Noah  Webster  are  entwined  in  her  history. 


VIRGINIA    IN    THE    REVOLUTION    OF    1689 

AN    IMPORTANT    UNPUBLISHED    DOCUMENT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  30  June,  1883. 
My  dear  Editor, 

History  has  treated  very  fully  what  was  done  in  America  on  the  great 
English  revolution  of  1689,  by  those  colonies  in  which  there  was  an  upris- 
ing of  the  people ;  on  the  acts  of  Virginia  it  has  been  comparatively  silent. 
But  that  colony,  in  the  first  session  of  its  legislature  after  the  revolution, 
took  the  place  which  it  maintained  against  the  crown  so  long  as  any  de- 
pendency was  acknowledged.  The  governor,  Francis  Nicholson,  though 
he  did  not  sign  his  name  to  the  document,  offered  no  resistance ;  it  com- 
pletes the  proof  of  the  continuity  of  thought  and  purpose  which  directed 
the  councils  of  the  Virginians,  till  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  the 
consent  of  the  British  government  to  their  full  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty. 
I  received  my  copy  of  the  paper  directly  from  Mr.  Sainsbury,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  our  colonial  history.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  yet 
been  printed. 

Yours  very  truly. 


CiAACl 


Instructions  for  J.  Jeoffreys. 
S.  P.  O.  22  May  1691. 

Am:  &W:  Ind:  Virg: 

Instructions  to  bee  followed  and  performed  by  Jeffrie  Jeoffryes,  Esq :  who 
is  requested  to  represent  and  personate  this  countrie  in  all  publick  Con- 
cerns, relateing  to  ye  same  in  England,  by  desire  of  ye  House  of  Burgesses. 
I.  To   supplicate   their  Matys  to   confirme   unto  the  Country  ye  authority 
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oi  ye  Gen11  Assembly  consisting  of  ye  Governour,  Councill  and  Burgesses, 
as  near  as  may  bee  to  ye  model  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  to  enact 
Laws  and  Statutes,  for  ye  Goverm*  of  this  Country,  not  repugnant  to  ye 
Laws  of  England. 

2.  That  noe  Tax  or  Imposition  bee  made,  levied,  or  raised  upon  any  of 
ye  People  of  this  Country,  but  by  ye  consent  of  ye  Generall  Assembly, 
consisting  of  ye  Govern-,  Councill,  and  Burgesses. 

3.  That  there  may  bee  a  clause  in  ye  sd  Charter  (if  possible)  y*  their 
Matys  dee  continue  to  us  their  Subjects  in  this  Dominion,  and  to  our  chil- 
dren or  *  equall  rights  and  priviledges  as  wee  are  naturall  borne  Subjects  of 
ye  Realme  of  EngH  &  y*  as  near  as  may  bee,  wee  may  bee  govern'd  after 
ye  same  method  they  are,  &  yl  wee  have  ye  full  Benefitt  of  ye  Great 
Charter,  &  of  all  other  Laws  and  Statutes  indulgeing  ye  Liberty  of  ye 
Subjects. 

4.  That  ye  auntient  method  may  bee  observed  in  makeing  Appeals  from 
ye  Gen11  Court  to  ye  Gen11  Assembly,  ye  only  way  to  redresse  ye  Errors  & 
Grievances  of  ye  first,  wthout  greater  charge  &  grievance,  in  w-  please  to 
insist  on,  both  ye  difficulty,  charge  and  impossibility  of  either  prosecuting 
or  defending  matters  att  such  a  distance  as  bringing  Evidences,  Papers, 
and  other  Records  thither. 

Tho :  Milner,  Speaker. 
By  OrdV  of  ye  House  of  Burgesses. 
May  22^  1691. 

*  Sic,  probably  an  abbreviation  for  our. 


PETER  COOPER 

Concerning  Peter  Cooper  and  his  useful  and  well-ordered  life  the 
world  has  long  had  intimate  knowledge.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  present  century  ;  and  such  was  his  moral  excellence  and 
his  philanthropy,  that  he  came  to  be  the  most  loved  and  venerated  citizen 
of  the  metropolis.  He  entered  upon  his  active  career  with  no  resources 
except  native  force  of  character,  industrious  habits,  and  an  inventive 
mind  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  acquired  a  competence  than  his  first  thought 
was  how  to  employ  his  money  in  placing  education  and  culture  within 
reach  of  the  self-dependent  and  impecunious  classes.  He  erected  an  in- 
stitution which  is  a  monument  that  will  transmit  his  name  to  future  gen- 
erations, as  well  as  confer  each  passing  year  priceless  benefits  upon  the 
ambitious  and  studious  youth  of  America.  The  city  of  New  York  will 
ever  gratefully  remember  the  founder  of  Cooper  Institute,  as  having  not 
only  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  supplementing  our  com- 
mon-school system  by  technical  schools,  but  the  first  to  provide  means  for 
its  accomplishment.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  pupils 
passed  through  the  different  classes  during  the  year  just  ended,  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  value  of  Peter  Cooper's  offering  to  art  and  science  ; 
no  more  royal  gift  was  ever  bestowed  upon  a  community  by  a  private 
citizen. 

The  record  of  his  numerous  business  undertakings,  of  his  inventions, 
philosophy,  cheerfulness,  goodness  of  heart,  and  private  charities  is  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  lesson,  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  He  was 
born  in  1791,  only  two  years  after  Washington  was  inaugurated  first  Presi- 
dent of  our  new  nation ;  thus  his  long  and  eventful  life  was  identified 
with  the  whole  period  of  progress  which  has  been  so  prolific  in  results. 
His  name  will  always  be  connected  with  the  history  of  American  rail- 
roads and  the  Atlantic  cable.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  North 
American  Telegraph  Company,  owning  more  than  one-half  the  lines  then 
in  use  in  America,  and  he  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  construction 
of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  His  works  belong  not  alone  to  the  city  and  State 
of  his  birth,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  He  passed  away  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1883,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  full  of  years  and.  honor,  and  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  with  respect  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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The  city  of  Charleston  is  favored  with  a  model  Mayor,  who  finds 
opportunity,  in  connection  with  his  private  occupation  as  a  merchant,  to 
contribute  both  to  its  literature  and  municipal  development.  Strangers 
are  impressed  with,  and  the  citizens  appear  to  appreciate,  the  steady 
restoration  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  strife,  of  its  buildings,  highways, 
and  public  places,  which  is  making  this  beautiful  old  city  by  the  sea  a 
place  of  winter  resort.  Enjoying  the  most  genial  winter  climate  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  as  is  conceded  by  very  reliable  professional  testimony,  it  is 
now  resorted  to  each  season  by  many  visitors  from  all  sections  in  pursuit 
of  health  and  pleasure.  They  realize  this  progress  in  other  things,  and 
hope  for  the  long-talked-of  caravansera  on  "  The  Battery,"  to  be  replete 
with  the  conveniences  now  common  elsewhere,  as  the  only  want  to  make 
it  as  attractive  as  any  German  or  Italian  resort.  The  copious  and  taste- 
fully executed  "  Year  Book,"  which  has  been  again  issued  by  the  Mayor 
(Hon.  William  A.  Courtenay)  for  1882,  chronicles  with  interest  the  local 
information  which  is  sought  for  in  intelligent  travel,  and  records  the 
method  and  economy  there,  in  the  use  of  the  public  means.  The  results 
of  this  each  one  finds  tending  to  pleasure  and  comfort,  and  often  to  sur- 
prise, when  strolling  through  avenues  and  places  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  country  since  its  earliest  settlement,  and  frequented  in  their  time 
by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  aided  to  create  what  we 
are  intrusted  to  preserve  and  favored  in  enjoying.  Its  426  large  octavo 
pages,  executed  with  a  beauty  in  typography  and  material  all  of  which 
evidence  an  experienced  hand,  while  making  all  the  details  of  the  city  in 
its  present  clear,  do  not  overlook  its  past.  They  include  (like  our  own 
Valentine's  Manual,  long  waited  for  with  interest  by  students  of  local 
history,  regretted  when  suspended  even  as  a  civic  economy,  and  now  pre- 
served in  libraries,  as  far  as  completed,  as  a  valuable  work  of  reference) 
copies  from  the  originals  of  many  historical  papers  written  in  and  about 
Charleston  in  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  dwelling  on  early  events  now 
forming  a  part  of  our  nationality.  Those  included  in  the  present  volume 
are  selected  from  a  Collection  *  placed  at  Mayor  Courtenay's  disposal  by  a 
friend  of  kindred  taste,  who  had  on   an   earlier   occasion  supplied  through 

*  That  of  Theodoras  Bailey  Myers. 
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him — as  largely  identified  with  the  erection  of  the  monument  at  Cowpcns, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Centennial  Dedi- 
cation— all  the  cotemporary  literature  of  that  important  victory,  the  key 
to  Yorktown,  copied  from  the  original  letter-books  of  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  its  hero,  there  similarly  preserved.  The  "  Year  Book"  contains 
also  a  variety  of  rare  illustrations,  amongst  them  a  view  of  the  spacious  old 
City  Hall,  practically  rebuilt  by  this  official  narrator  and  his  associates, 
with  twelve  fine  apartments,  every  convenience  and  striking  effects,  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000,  a  sum  unprecedented  in  civic  economies.  Its  examination 
suggests  conditions  and  places,  besides  unfortunate  Elizabeth  in  New 
Jersey,  where  another  "  o "  would  have  seemed  necessary  to  consistent 
symmetry.  In  this  building — in  the  apartments  of  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council — are  collected  some  interesting  pictures  and  works  of  art,  includ- 
ing full-length  portraits  of  Washington,  Jackson,  Monroe,  and  Calhoun, 
which  he  has  sought  to  restore  in  his  effort  to  make  the  civic  home  credit- 
able. Even  the  details  of  its  furnishing  contribute  in  setting  an  example 
to  others  intrusted  with  delegated  power  and  outlay  in  making  a  house 
belonging  to  the  people  beautiful  without  profusion. 

In  the  little  park  adjoining  this  City  Hall,  also  now  neatly  cared  for, 
stands  another  record  of  the  appreciation  and  economy  of  this  efficient 
chief  magistrate,  who  is  evidently  laying  the  foundation  of  lasting  civic 
recollection,  in  grouping  the  past  and  future  in  connection  with  the 
present,  for  his  successors  as  well  as  for  himself. 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  on  the  5th  of  May,  1766,  had,  on  the 
receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  "  Stamp  Act,"  on 
motion  of  Judge  Rawlins  Lowndes,  a  name  still  familiar  by  connections  in 
New  York,  voted  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  memory  of  the  vigorous  efforts 
in  that  behalf  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  sum  of  £7,000 
Carolina  currency,  was  subsequently  also  voted  for  its  completion  in  Eng- 
land, and  great  care,  apparently,  bestowed  on  the  best  attainable  execu- 
tion. It  may  be  seen,  as  it  now  survives,  by  a  very  accurate  illustration 
accompanying  an  interesting  article  in  our  March  number  for  1882.* 

Charleston,  we  are  told,  received  the  statue,  when  landed  from  the 
ship,  with  a  spontaneous  ovation,  and  Charles  Fraser,  an  eye-witness  of 
both  its  rise  and  downfall,  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Charleston  "  (pub- 
lished in  that  city  in  1854),  says  of  the  former:  "On  the  afternoon  of 
5th  July,  1770,  it  was  raised  in  the  presence  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  Speaker  and  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 

*  By  John  Austin  Stevens. 
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mons  assembled  near  it  on  a  platform,  when  the  Speaker  (Hon.  Peter 
Manigault)  proclaimed  aloud  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  statue. 
The  artillery  company  discharged  twenty-six  cannon,  and  the  bells  of  St. 
Michael's  rang."  The  da}'  closed  with  a  public  entertainment,  at  which 
forty-five  toasts  were  drunk,  etc.  The  danger  that  had  threatened  the 
shipping  interests  of  Charleston,  already  very  important,  was  for  the  time 
removed,  the  rays  of  "  Georgium  Sidus  "  shone  again  beyond  a  passing 
cloud,  the  statue  gave  practical  significance  of  the  popularity  of  Pitt,  and 
Charleston  appears  to  have  "  made  a  day  of  it." 

The  present  condition  of  this  statue,  in  giving  evidence  of  its  vicissitudes, 
increases  its  interest.  Its  scars, — like  those  on  the  recumbent  statues  with 
crossed  limbs,  a  sign  of  having  followed  their  sovereign  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  attract  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  traveller  in  the  chancels  of 
the  old  world,  often  with  marks  of  subsequent  domestic  warfare, — recall  the 
changes  and  conflicts  it  has  survived  in  the  two  continents  with  which  the 
name  of  its  subject  was  connected.  When  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
obtained  largely  by  his  appeal,  failed  to  permanently  continue  the  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  her  Colonies,  her  forces  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  appeared  before  Charleston  to  compel  sub- 
mission, and  environed  it  with  ships  and  entrenchments.  A  proclamation  * 
issued  by  them  jointly  on  the  1st  of  June,  1780,  demanding  a  surrender, 
being  disregarded,  the  bombardment,  finally  successful,  was  commenced. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  a  shot  then  -fired  from  the  battery  on  James 
Island,  taking  the  line  of  the  intervening  street,  struck  in  its  course  and 
tore  off  the  right  arm  of  Chatham's  statue,  raised  aloft  to  typify  his  appeal 
for  concession,  and  deprecating  the  coming  conflict  in  which  the  ball  was 
then  hurled.  Thus  mutilated  it  survived  that  struggle  to  attest  the 
further  results  of  the  statesman's  foresight.  Subsequently  in  1794,  when 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  divided  public  sentiment  in 
America,  and  that  of  the  majority  strongly  sympathized  with  the  new 
Republic,  while  the  minority,  who  were  governed  by  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  a  sovereign  possessing  many  personal  virtues  in  addition  to  that  of 
having  assumed  our  quarrel  so  recently  in  our  hour  of  greatest  need,  were 
unpopular,  and  held  as  sympathizers  with  royalty  alone.  The  younger  Pitt, 
from  his  untiring  and  efficient  opposition  to  republican  France,  had,  as  we 
know,  made  his  name  obnoxious  to  great  masses  of  Americans.  The  statue 
had  been  claimed  from   its  position  at  the  intersection  of  two  important 

*  Original  manuscript  in  same  collection,  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  map,  in  Charleston  City 
Hall,  from  surveys  of  Major  Moncrieffe  and  other  engineer  officers,  contributed  from  it  are  copied 
in  Year  Book. 
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streets  (Broad  and  Meeting)  to  impede  increased  travel,  and  was  now- 
ordered  to  be  removed. 

It  would  appear  that  it  could  have  been  easily  carried  uninjured  to  the 
Orphan  House  Yard,  where  its  remains  afterward  found  repose.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  popular  sentiment  entered  into  the  method  of  a  treat- 
ment, very  different  from  that  attending  its  erection,  and  that  (in  despite 
of  remonstrance)  a  rope  around  its  neck,  depending  from  a  triangle,  tore 
it  from  its  base  and  dropped  it  on  the  pavement,  with  the  loss  of  its  head. 
This  "guilloteening,"  as  it  was  styled  in  the  reports  of  the  day,  of  the  friend 
of  our  own  liberty,  and  who  died  in  harness  in  its  vindication,  by  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  of  liberty,  to  be  made  practical  by  the  struggle  in 
arms  in  another  country  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  would  be 
an  instance,  if  any  were  necessary,  of  the  mutability  of  popularity  and 
permanency.  The  statue  rested  there  for  years,  attracting  little  interest. 
Jacob  Milligan  received  his  £4  us.  6d.  for  its  reverential  removal,  and  pass- 
ed away,  and  Judge  Grimke  preserved  the  chaste  tablet,  with  the  other 
material  of  the  foundation  which  he  had  purchased,  in  his  wall.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mayor  Courtenay  to  succeed  in  his  time  to  a  mission,  and  to 
appreciate  it,  in  the  restoration  referred  to.  He  will  merit  his  reward  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  cultivated  long  after  the  particulars  of  the  icono- 
clastic desecration,  which  he  has  partially  effaced,  is  forgotten.  It  is  hoped 
it  will  survive  after  Charleston  (over  whose  affairs  he  has  presided  since 
1879)  nas  t>een  compelled,  by  some  casualty,  to  find  a  substitute  for  so 
zealous  and  useful  a  servant.  In  addition  to  the  restoration  of  the  civic 
property, — where  nothing  is  wasted,  and  what  is  removed  ingeniously 
utilized  elsewhere, — the  even  graver  duty  of  relieving  financial  embarrass- 
ments with  a  diminished  taxation,  accompanied  by  increased  efficiency, 
has  been  largely  already  accomplished,  while  every  detail  of  police,  fire, 
markets,  etc.,  shows  the  presence  of  the  same  thrift  which,  in  substituting 
a  "block  of  pavement,"  finds  a  use  for  the  displaced  "cobble-stone."  A 
biographical  article  in  the  Boston  bi-monthly  Education  for  October,  1882, 
only  does  justice  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Mr.  Courtenay  in  seeking  to 
supply  knowledge  to  youth,  and  in  making  each  result  a  "  block  "  also  in  a 
bridge  to  carry  his  city  to  an  increased  and  more  elevated  prosperity  than 
that  which  he  soon  purposes  to  record  in  a  "  Civic  Centennial  Address." 

One  more  instance  of  the  application  of  those  qualities  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  historical  facts  appears  worthy  of  mention,  and  possesses  per- 
sonal interest  also  to  some  old  residents  of  New  York. 

At  the  period  of  the  Yorktown  Centennial  the  tombs  of  twro  of  the 
daughters  of  the  gallant  Admiral  Count  de  Grasse,  who  had  long  rested  in 
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the  cemetery  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  were  by  the  efforts  of 
the  ladies  of  Charleston  and  of  Mayor  Courtenay  and  his  associates,  cov- 
ered with  floral  canopies  and  gracefully  decorated  (after  the  stones  and 
brasses  had  been  restored),  and  the  French  Commissioners  attended  with 
the  offer  of  a  civic  reception.  On  a  recent  visit  of  a  party  in  which  the 
Admiral's  descendants  had  several  representatives,  and  in  appreciation  of 
the  gratitude  they  expressed,  the  Mayor  at  once  caused  to  be  privately 
printed  a  small  quarto  edition  of  the  proceedings — with  a  view  of  the 
monuments  as  decorated — entitled  "  In  Memory  of  Amelie  and  Melanie, 
daughters  of  Count  de  Grasse,  the  Restoration  of  Their  Tomb  by  the  City 
Council,  and  Its  Decoration  by  the  Ladies  of  Charleston,  in  St.  Mary's 
Churchyard,  October  19,  1881." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  patriotic  expression  was  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  by  the  surviving  relatives  as  also  a  personal  kind- 
ness, nor  to  suggest  that  if  the  increasing  crowds  of  her  visitors  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  Charleston  in  municipal  elections,  and  to  unite  in  the 
control  of  its  affairs,  there  would  be  a  great  addition  by  them  to  his  ballot. 
Without  this,  however,  it  is  believed  that  so  useful  and  apparently  well 
appreciated  an  officer  will  long  be  retained.  At  least  it  does  not  infringe 
on  Charleston's  ancient  right  to  "  Home  Rule  "  to  suggest  a  fraction  of 
the  distich — 

"  Would  that  all  kings  would  govern  us  so." 

Viator 
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LETTER   FROM    THE    CONVENTION    OF    ALBANY    TO    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF  -CONNECT- 
ICUT,   CONCERNING    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    SCHENECTADY,     169O. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History: 

When  copies  were  made  from  the  archives  of  Connecticut  of  documents  printed  among  the 
Papers  relating  to  the  Administration  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Leister,  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Documentary  His- 
tory of  New  York,  the  accompanying  letter  was  missing  from  its  proper  place,  to  which  it  was  not 
restored  for  several  years.     I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  printed  before. 

Charles  J.  Hoadly. 
Hartford,  May  iqt/i,  1883. 

Alb  :   15  feb:    i6f$ 
Hond  Gentn 

To  our  greatt  greefe  and  Sorrow,  We  must  acquaint  you  with  our  deplorable 
Condition,  there  haveing  never  y^  Like  dredfull  massacre  and  murther  been  Com- 
mitted in  these  Parts  of  america  as  hath  been  acted  by  the  F ranch  and  there 
Indians  at  Schinhegtady  20  miles  from  Albany  betwixt  Saturday  and  Sunday  Last 
att  1 1  a  Clok  at  nigt  A  Compagnie  of  two  hundred  french  and  Indians  fell  upon 
Sd  village  and  murtherd  sixty  men  Women  and  Children  most  Barbarously  Burning 
y?  Place  and  Carried  27  along  with  them  Prisoners  among  which  the  Lief'  of 
Cap1  Bull  Enos  Talmudge  &  4  more  of  sd  Companie  were  Kild,  &  5  Taken  Pris- 
soners — the  Rest  being  Inhabitants  and  above  25  Persons  there  Limbs  frozen  in 
the  flight. 

The  Cruelties  Committed  at  Sd  Place  no  Pen  can  write  nor  tounge  expresse 
yf  women  bigg  with  Childe  Ripd  up  and  ye  Children  alive  Throwne  into  ye  flames 
and  there  heads  dash?  in  peeces  against  ye  doors  and  windows. 

Butt  what  shall  we  say  we  must  Lay  our  hands  upon  our  mouth  and  be  Silent. 
It  is  gods  will  and  Pleasure  and  wee  must  Submitt  it  Is  butt  what  our  Sinns  and 
Transgressions  have  deservd  and  since  generalley  humane  things  are  directed  by 
outward  means,  so  we  must  ascribe  this  Sad  misfortune  to  y^  factions  and  divisions 
which  were  amongst  ye  People  and  there  greatt  dissobedience  to  there  officers  for 
they  would  obey  no  Commands  or  keep  any  watch.  So  y*  y?  Enemie  haveing  dis- 
covered there  Negligence  and  Securyty  by  there  praying  maquase  indians  (who 
where  in  Sd  Place  2  or  3  days  before  the  attacque  was  made)  Came  in  and  broak 
open  there  verry  doors,  before  any  Sole  knew  of  itt  y*  Enimie  divideing  them 
Selves  in  3  severall  Compagnies  Came  in  att  3  severall  Places  no  gates  being  Shutt 
and  Seperatt  them  selfs  6  or  7  to  a  house,  and  in  this  manner  begunn  to  murther 
Spearing  No  man  till  they  see  all  the  houses  open  and  masterd  and  so  took  what 
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plunder  they  would  Loading   30    or   40  horses  and  so  went  away  about   11   or  12 
a  Clok  at  noon  on  Sabbath  day. 

It  was  as  if  y?  heavens  Combined  for  ye  destruction  of  y*  Poor  village,  that 
Saturday  nigt  a  Snow  fell  above  knee  deep  and  dreadfull  could  and  y?  poor  People 
y:  Escaped  and  brougt  us  the  news  about  break  of  day  did  so  much  Increase  ye 
number  of  y°  Enimy  that  wee  all  Concluded  there  was  a  Considerable  army  come- 
ing  to  fall  upon  our  Citty  as  was  affirmed  where  upon  there  march  hither  We  being 
told  not  only  then  but  ye  day  after  that  they  were  1400  att  Least  we  sent  out  Some 
few  horse  forth  with  after  we  had  Rec?  y?  news,  but  Scarcely  could  gett  throw 
y*  deep  Snow,  Some  where  of  gatt  to  y!  desolate  Place  and  there  being  some  few 
maquase  here  in  toune  wee  got  them  to  goe  thither  with  our  men  in  Companie  to 
send  messengers  in  all  haste  to  y^  maquase  Castles,  &  to  Spye  where  the  Enemy 
went,  who  were  not  verry  free  to  goe  y?  Snow  being  so  deep  and  afraid  of  being  dis- 
covered by  there  Tract,  but  comeing  to  y^  villadge  were  in  such  Consternation  seeing 
so  many  People  and  Catle  killd  and  burnt  that  it  whas  nott  Effected  till  2  days 
after,  when  we  heard  y*  the  maquase  did  know  nothing  of  it  upon  which  messengers 
where  sent,  and  the  maquase  of  y^  first  and  2?  Castle  came  doune  in  24  houres 
whom  wee  sent  out  with  some  of  our  yongmen  in  Persute  of  y^  Enemy  afterwards 
y*  maquase  of  y?  3  Castle  came  doune  who  are  also  gone  out  but  are  afraid  will 
not  overtake  them  &  which  is  worse  if  they  doe  finde  them  fear  will  doe  them  no 
great  hurt  ye.  Indians  amoungt  them  being  all  of  y^  kindred  of  our  Indians,  for 
ye.  Policy  of  y?  french  is  so  great  that  they  declard  to  Some  of  y?  maquase  which 
they  found  at  Schinhegtady  that  they  would  not  doe  y?  maquase  harm,  Yea  if  they 
should  burn  and  destroy  never  so  many  houses  att  Canida,  and  kill  never  so  many 
french  they  would  not  touch  a  hayr  of  there  head  for  there  govern  5  had  such  an 
Inclination  to  that  people  he  would  Live  in  peace  with  them  nay  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  the  maquase,  what  ever  they  desyred  at  Schinhegtady  was  graunted  y?  women 
and  Children  that  were  Lift  a  Live  upon  their  desyre,  were  Released  and  Saved, 
ye  very  houses  where  ye.  maquase  Lay  att  were  saved  upon  there  Request,  So  that 
they  Leave  no  Stone  unturned  to  bring  y?  Indians  to  there  devotion. 

The  40  Maquase  that  were  out  as  skouts  at  the  Lake  whom  we  furnishd  with 
Powder  and  Lead  to  Lye  there  a  purpose  we  must  conclude  have  knowne  nothing 
of  y?  Enimies  Comeing  for  they  had  Posted  them  selfs  at  one  of  y  •  passages  and 
before  they  had  sent  men  to  y!  oy'  Passage  y?  Enemy  was  Past  by  which  we  must 
impute  to  there  negligence  The  Sd  french  had  belts  of  wampum  along  with  them 
which  they  showed  to  a  Maquase  squae  at  Schinhegtady  which  they  designd  to 
have  given  to  our  Indians  upon  Proposealls  of  Peace  if  they  had  met  with  any  upon 
yc  way.  Soe  yl  we  must  Conclude  they  want  nothing  but  a  Peace  with  our  Indians 
to  destroy  al  these  parts. 

Our  Maquase  have  got  one  of  there  Indians  prisoner  whom  they  have  Torturd, 
and  afterwards  have  Released  him  but  delivered  him  into  our  Custody  for  we  feard 
he  would  make  his  escape  and  Runn  away  to  y?  Enemy  y?  sd.  Indian  Confesses  that 
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there  where  600  men  prepareing  to  Come  out  upon  this  place  or  N.  England,  and 
one  hundred  men  were  gone  out  against  Shagkook  Indians,  which  was  besides  this 
200  men  &  that  this  Companie  had  been  22  days  from  Canida. 

After  y^  french  had  done  yr.  Principall  mischieffe  at  Schinhegtady  Cap!  Sander 
a  Justice  y*  Lives  cross  y?  River  was  sent  for  by  the  Cap*  of  y?  french,  who  had  put 
himself  in  a  Posture  of  defence  in  his  Fort  with  the  men  that  he  could  get  by  him, 
when  13  came  there  and  told  him  they  should  not  fear,  for  There  orders  was  not  to 
wrong  a  Chicken  of  his,  upon  which  Cap*  Sander  ordered  them  to  Lay  doune  there 
arms,  and  so  were  Let  in,  where  they  Left  one  man  for  a  hostage,  &  Cap'  Sander 
went  to  there  Commander  who  told  him  he  had  Commission  to  come  and  pay  a 
debt  which  they  owed  Col :  dongam  our  gov'  had  stirrd  up  our  Indians  to  doe 
Mischeef  at  Canida  &  they  had  done  the  same  here,  and  Pulling  his  Commission 
out  of  his  Bosom  told  he  was  stricktely  Charged  not  to  doe  any  harm  to  him  or  his, 
Since  he  but  Especially  his  wife  had  been  so  Charitable  to  y^  french  Prisoners,  so 
that  Cap*  Sander  saved  Sundrey  houses  from  being  Burnt  and  women  and  Children 
from  being  Carried  away,  But  ye.  Snow  was  so  Extream  deep  y*  it  was  Impossible 
for  any  woman  to  march  a  mile,  So  that  they  took  none  but  men  and  boys  that 
could  march. 

As  soon  as  y?  Maquase  of  y?  first  and  the  2I  Castle  came  doune  and  see  y* 
Ruines  of  Schanhegtady  were  verry  much  greeved,  the  2  Principall  Cap*'15  said  to 
M!"  Wessels  and  some  oy'  gent"  y*  were  sent  from  albany  to  dispatch  y?  Christians 
and  Indians  away  in  Persute  of  ye  french,  Now  you  see  your  blood  spild  and  this  is 
y?  beginning  of  y*  miseries  if  not  suddenly  Prevented.  There  fore  write  to  all 
them  that  are  in  Covenant  with  us  Viz*  New  England  Virginne  and  all  y?  Englis 
Plantations  of  america  to  make  all  Readinesse  to  master  Canida  early  in  y*  Spring 
with  great  Shipps  Else  you  can  not  Live  in  Peace  you  say  y!  King  is  a  great  King 
and  you  are  very  numerous  here  in  this  Contrey  farr  above  the  french,  You  are  so, 
but  Now  is  the  time  to  show  it  Else  y^  more  you  are  y?  greatter  shame  it  is  to  suf- 
fer ye  french  to  be  master  and  then  we  and  all  the  5  nations  Yea  all  ye.  farr  nations 
must  acknowledge  yu  for  a  great  People  and  master  of  y?  french  if  you  now  subdue 
it,  But  hither  to  wee  see  the  french  are  the  Souldiers  they  have  been  at  the  north- 
west and  killd  the  English  there.  They  have  killd  the  Indians  at  the  Sinnekes 
Contrey,  and  now  they  come  here  and  kill  the  dutch  meaning  the  Inhabitants  of 
Schanhegtady,  who  were  formerly  of  the  Dutch  nation — they  are  victorious  where 
Ever  they  goe.  Them  of  N:  England  have  told  us  they  would  destroy  Canida  we 
have  much  depended  upon  there  great  Promisses  Since  we  know  they  are  Potent 
eneugh  to  doe  it  &  now  we  know  there  is  open  warr  if  we  were  but  assured  y? 
y^  English  would  minde  there  Interest  now,  and  make  Ready  against  y?  Spring  wee 
would  keep  them  in  alarm  we  must  goe  hand  in  hand  and  Destroy  the  french.  we 
hope  y-  y*  gov!"  with  men  is  come  which  you  have  often  told  us  off.  You  told  us 
alsoe  y-  ye  King  of  England  was  so  Potent  that  he  had  blokt  up  the  french  havens, 
Yet  y?  french  govr  is  come  &  we  here  nothing  of  yours  In  y?  mean  time  we  goe 
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out  now  with  Sixty  Maquase  of  ye  first  and  2d  Castle.  25  River  Indians,  Besides 
j ■:'  Christians  and  above  100  men  of  y?  3?  Castle  are  comeing  to  morrow  we  will 
Pcrsue  the  Enemy  and  doubt  not  But  to  overtake  them  too.  and  Rescue  the  Pris- 
oners. 

Now  gent"  the  Indians  speak  well  yet  we  are  satifyed  by  all  there  actions  that 
they  will  side  with  ye  Strongest  and  y?  Indians  yt  are  among  the  french  are  all  of 
our  Indian  Relations,  so  y*  it  can  not  be  Imagined  that  they  will  destroy  on  an 
ovr  There  fore  if  there  Maje.s  subjects  doe  not  Rise  one  only  man  against  y^  french 
there  Maje.s  Interest  in  these  parts  will  be  destroyed  and  they  once  being  Rooted 
out  all  oyr  Evills  which  Spring  from  them  as  the  fountain  will  be  quashd  the 
Longer  we  stay  the  worse  it  will  be,  for  we  must  doe  It  at  Last  and  then  Probably 
after  we  have  Lost  many  hundreds  of  our  People  which  would  be  ffitt  to  help  in 
such  an  Expedition  we  have  feeld  ye.  smart  of  that  nation  and  Pray  god  our  Neigh- 
bours may  not  come  to  the  same  disaster  we  are  satisfyed  they  did  not  design  to 
Destroy  Schinhegtady  but  all  our  out  Plantations  but  fydeing  them  so  secure  set 
upon  them  «\:  Left  y?  oy'  untoucht  thinking  they  could  never  escape  there  Cruelties. 

Dear  Neighbours  and  frinds  wre  must  acquaint  y?  y*  never  Poor  people  in  the 
world  was  in  a  worse  Condition  then  we  are  in  at  Present  No  gouverneur  nor  Com- 
mand no  Money  to  fordward  any  Expedition,  and  scarce  men  Eneugh  to  mantein 
the  Citty  and  we  must  Conclude  there  only  aim  is  this  Place,  which  once  being 
attained  ye  5  nations  are  Rent  from  yf  English  Croune,  and  in  Stead  of  being  a 
Bolwark  to  these  dominions  as  hither  to  they  have  Proved  well  help  to  Ruine  and 
Destroy  the  Contrey  and  Lay  all  waste,  we  have  heare  Plainly  Laid  ye  Case  before 
you  and  doubt  not  but  you  will  so  much  take  it  to  heart  and  make  all  Readinesse  in 
ye  Spring  to  Invade  Canida  by  water  we  Pray  god  Continually  for  y*:  arrivall  of  our 
govr  with  out  which  we  can  doe  but  Litle  haveing  eneugh  to  doe  to  keep  ye.  In- 
dians to  our  side  with  great  Expence  for  these  distractions  and  Revolutions  at  N  : 
York  hath  Brougt  us  into  a  Miserable  Condition  that  without  y*  assistance  and  ye 
50  men  of  N  :  York  we  should  not  be  Able  to  keep  the  Place,  if  any  Enemy  came, 
wee  begg  an  answer  with  all  haste  that  wee  may  satisfy  y^  Indians,  wee  write  to  N  : 
York  and  oy'  Parts  of  our  mean  Condition,  we  have  no  more  to  adde  in  these 
troublesome  times  But  that  we  are 

Honble  Gent1.1 

Your  most  humble  &  most  obed*  Serv* 

Ye.  Convention  of  Albany 

Gentn  It  would  not  be  amisse  if  yV  should  send  P'  Schuyler  Mayor 

Post  to  all  yT.  touns  to  be  upon  there  guard  y-  they  Dirk  Wessels,  Rekorder 

may  not  be  surpresed  for  Probably  Some  of  there  K  V  Rensselaer  Justus 
Troops  may  be  out. 

Filed.     The  Conventions  Letter  concerning  the  destruction  of  Schenegdegee. 
Feb.  16M 
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The  New  England  meeting-housk 
— President  Porter,  in  a  recent  contribu- 
tion to  theJVezv  Englander,  writes  :  "  The 
meeting-house  of  New  England  was 
never  lighted,  except  by  the  sun,  until 
singing-schools  made  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce candles  and  rude  chandeliers. 
Night  meetings  in  the  meeting-house 
were  considered  highly  indecorous  and 
questionable  even  by  the  most  zealous. 
No  firing  was  provided  for.  Stoves  were 
utterly  unknown,  and  open  fire-places 
were  not  to  be  thought  of.  Even  the 
rude  and  dangerous  devices,  which  after- 
wards were  matured  into  the  not  un- 
comfortable foot-stoves,  were  at  first 
unknown.  The  New  England  meeting- 
house was  never  warmed  by  artificial 
heat  till  from  18 10  to  1820.  Of  a  cold 
winter  morning  the  breath  of  the  wor- 
shipers not  unfrequently  would  seem  like 
smoke  from  a  hundred  furnaces  as  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  frosty  atmos- 
phere. The  walls,  which  had  been 
almost  congealed  into  ice  by  the  fierce 
northwesters  of  the  preceding  week, 
would  strike  a  chill  of  death  into  the 
frame  of  many  of  the  congregation. 
That  they  should  come  to  such  a  place 
as  this,  on  a  snowy  morning,  plowing 
through  unswept  walks,  and  plunging 
through  fearful  drifts — man,  woman  and 
child — and  sit,  with  half-frozen  feet,  un- 
der long  discourses  on  knotty  doctrines, 
makes  us  shiver  as  we  think  of  it,  and 
say  from  the  heart,  l  herein  is  the  pa- 
tience of  the  saints.'  And  yet  the  writer's 
memory  can  distinctly  recall  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  scenes  like  these. 
The  experience  was  not  so  cruel  as  it 
might  seem.     Manifold  devices  against 


the  cold  were  provided.  Some  that  are 
now  deemed  indispensable  were  not 
needed.  The  free-handed  and  open- 
hearted  hospitality  of  the  houses  near 
the  meeting-house  was  freely  proffered 
and  as  readily  accepted.  Enormous 
kitchen  fires  were  expressly  replenished 
for  Sunday  uses,  before  which  scores  of 
worshipers  from  a  distance  warmed  their 
persons  and  ate  their  luncheons,  and  at 
which  they  replenished  their  foot-stoves. 
The  merchant,  the  inn-keeper,  the  squire, 
the  doctor,  the  retired  money-lender,  the 
wealthy  widow  or  Lady  Bountiful  who 
lived  near  the  meeting-house,  all  esteemed 
it  their  duty  and  their  pleasure  to  mani- 
fest this  reasonable  hospitality.  Slight 
and  natural  as  it  was,  it  helped  to  bind 
and  hold  together  the  little  community 
by  the  ties  of  common  sympathy.  At 
summer  noons  the  farmers  would  gather 
in  knots  together  on  the  sunny  or  shady 
side  of  the  hospitable  old  meeting-house, 
and  the  women  would  huddle  into  knots 
within  the  circle  of  some  friendly  pew 
and  tell  the  news  of  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives far  and  near,  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  observing  the  rigid  ethics  con- 
cerning Sabbatic  observance  which  were 
taught  from  the  pulpit,  but  always  decent 
and  reverent  in  voice  and  demeanor. 
To  provide  against  all  contingencies,  ad- 
joining neighbors  from  a  distance  would 
sometimes  erect  a  plain  structure  upon 
the  meeting-house  green — a  Sabbath-day 
house,  so  called — of  one  or  two  apart- 
ments, with  ample  fire-places,  which  re- 
lieved somewhat  the  draft  upon  the  often 
overburdened  hospitality  of  those  who 
dwelt  under  the  droppings  of  the  sanct- 
uary.    These  structures  have  nearly  all 
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disappeared  with  the  occasion  which 
brought  them  into  being.  Now  and  then 
the  remains  of  one  are  identified  by  some 
village  antiquary,  as  applied  to  some 
baser  use — of  stable  or  granary." 


The  restored  links  of  an  old 
chain — One  of  those  fine  old  military 
organizations  which  are  the  pride  of  our 
early  cities,  the  ''Washington  Light  In- 
fantry of  Charleston/'  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  steamer  Atlanta  on  the  1 9th 
inst,  escorting  their  mayor — herein  else- 
where noticed — and  a  number  of  other 
officials  on  their  way  to  fulfill  an  engage- 
ment at  New  Haven.  They  were  the 
guests  here  of  the  "Old  Guard,"  and 
officially  received  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  when  appropriate  remarks  were 
made  by  Major  McLean, — who  pre- 
sented them, — the  two  mayors,  and  Cap- 
tain Marshall,  their  commander,  the  lat- 
ter gracefully  saying :  "  There  is  a  strong 
bond  of  friendship  and  common  feeling 
uniting  the  citizens  of  New  York  and 
Charleston.  While  the  late  war  lasted 
we  each  did  our  respective  duty  ;  but 
now  that  it  is  over  we  know  how  to  ac- 
cept the  situation  like  men,  and  we  burn, 
with  you,  a  common  incense  on  the  altar 
of  freedom."  This  was  a  pleasing  event 
to  those  who  recall  the  City  Hall  Park 
in  April,  1861,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
filled  with  troops  preparing  to  prevent 
the  threatened  breaking  of  the  chain  of 
Union,  the  collision  and  the  subsequent 
alienation  thus  being  forgotten.  A  little 
incident  connected  with  this  command 
may  be  recalled  as  an  instance  of  their 
patriotism  before  those  troubled  times. 
On  the  1 6th  of  April,  1856,  they  left 
Charleston  for  Spartanburg,  marching 
one  hundred  miles  from  Augusta  to  that 


place,  and  on  the  2 2d  set  up  the  original 
monument  commemorating  the  battle  of 
Cowpens,  so  important  in  its  details  and 
results.  They  had  organized  in  1809, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  firing  of  the  British  ship 
Leopard  into  the  unresisting  frigate 
Chesapeake,  and  had  won  a  double  claim 
to  their  name  when  the  widow  of  Colonel 
William  Washington  of  the  Second  Light 
Dragoons — only  outranked  by  Morgan 
at  Cowpens,  and  famous  at  Eutaw  and 
in  other  battles — had  said  to  them : 
"  Gentlemen,  to  your  hands  I  commit 
the  flag  of  my  husband  ;  it  has  never 
been  dishonored  while  in  his  keeping, 
I  am  sure  it  never  will  be  in  yours."  It 
was  natural  then  that  in  inaugurating 
the  erection  of  the  monument  they 
should  have  placed  it  on  the  spot  where, 
on  that  day,  the  veteran  cavalry  of  Wash- 
ington and  Tarleton  met ;  and  it  was 
singular  that  a  group  of  this  Light  In- 
fantry should,  while  resting  there  after 
its  erection,  have  discussed  the  project 
of  returning  on  the  centennial  of  the 
battle  and  substituting  another  shaft 
more  worthy  of  the  surrounding  associa- 
tions. The  Civil  War  had  ensued  ; 
many  of  those  present  had  fallen,  and  it 
chanced  that  Mayor  Courtenay  —  of 
whom,  as  a  type  of  official  energy,  too 
much  cannot  be  justly  said, — having 
succeeded  in  the  interval  to  the  command 
of  the  Light  Infantry,  and  then  to  his 
present  position,  was  the  only  survivor 
in  condition  to  accomplish  the  project 
there  conceived.  To  his  exertions  all 
familiar  with  the  erection  of  the  present 
column  know  that  its  origin  is  principally 
due,  and  also  how  he  was  seconded  in 
raising  the  means  and  giving  eclat  to  the 
ceremony    by    the     spirited    command 
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which  was  his  escort  on  his  recent  visit 
to  our  own  authorities.  Concord. 


Gen.  Schuyler's  statue — At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Saratoga  Monu- 
ment Association,  the  movement  to  erect 
a  statue  in  one  of  the  niches  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  was  earnestly 
discussed.  P.  C.  Ford,  of  Schuylerville, 
urged  the  importance  of  immediate  action 
in  the  matter.  The  time  to  make  hay  is 
when  the  sun  shines.  There  was  never 
a  more  favorable  time  in  which  to  raise 
the  funds  required  than  the  present, 
when  public  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject  and  much  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  completion  of  the  Saratoga 
monument.  He  thought  a  committee 
ought  to  be  appointed  to  raise  funds,  not 
only  to  provide  the  statues,  but  certain 
interior  decorations  contemplated  by  the 
plans  of  the  monument. 

Gen.  J.  W.  DePeyster  addressed  the 
meeting,  earnestly  urging  that  steps  be 
taken  at  once  to  complete  the  monument 
as  designed.  He  was  opposed  to  any  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment until  this  was  done,  or  at  least 
until  General  Schuyler's  statue  was  pro- 
vided. He  said  there  were  plenty  of 
people  who  felt  in  their  hearts  that  a 
statue  of  General  Schuyler  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  monument,  but  he  wanted 
all  such  people  to  understand  that  their 
hearts  were  not  the  only  places  to  feel  ; 
they  must  feel  in  their  pockets.  Hon. 
John  H.  Starin,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, thought  it  very  important  that 
these  statues  should  be  provided  before 
the  proposed  celebration  next  year,  and 
believed  much  might  be  done  by  way  of 
private  subscriptions  ;  that  a  large  num- 


ber of  people,  not  only  in  Saratoga 
county  but  elsewhere  would  be  glad  to 
contribute  toward  such  a  fund.  Perhaps 
Congressional,  as  well  as  State,  aid  might 
be  secured.  He  would  do  his  full  share 
in  the  matter.  Secretary  Wm.  L.  Stone 
expressed  himself  confident,'  from  his 
past  experience  in  raising  money,  that  he 
could  secure  from  his  personal  friends 
several  thousand  dollars  toward  the  fund 
for  the  Schuyler  statue.  He  was  already 
at  work  with  this  end  in  view.  He  was 
sure  the  people  would  respond  liberally 
to  this  patriotic  call.  Letters  were  read 
from  Geo.  William  Curtis,  Governor  Sey- 
mour, Andrew  D.  White,  and  many 
others,  expressing  cordial  interest  in  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 


The  Mohawk  Valley  loses  one  of  its 
landmarks  in  the  death  of  Jeptha  R. 
Simms,  of  Fort  Plain,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  wTas  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, came  to  New  York  with  his  father 
when  quite  a  lad,  and  settled  temporarily 
in  Plainfield.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Canajoharie,  afterwards  to  Schoharie, 
and  finally  located  in  Fort  Plain,  where 
he  obtained  employment  as  station  agent 
for  the  Central  Railroad.  He  early  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  historical  inquiry  into 
the  pioneer  life  of  New  York,  and  the 
result  of  his  studious  investigations  was 
at  different  periods  given  to  the  public. 
His  first  work,  published  in  1845,  was 
"  The  History  of  Schoharie  County  and 
the  Border  Wars  of  New  York."  This 
was  followed  by  volumes  of  varied  char- 
acter, including  a  popular  story  based 
upon  the  experience  of  Nathan  Hale. 
Mr.  Simms  was  a  prominent  and  valued 
member  of  The  Oneida  Historical  Society. 
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Editor  of  Magazine  of  American 
History — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  **  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  equator  "  ?  "  Patriarch." 


can    tell    me  the    origin  of  the 


Who 
word  Canada  ? 

Henry  A.  Waterhouse 

Portland,  Oregon. 


REPLIES 


"Join  or  pie  "  [viii.  76S,  855,  ix.  212] 
— The  New  York  Gazette,  or  the  Weekly 
P?$t-Bo\\  of  May  13,  1754,  contains  the 
deYice,  "  Join  or  die,"  following  an  ac- 
count of  the  raYages  of  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  western  frontier.  The 
several  parts  of  the  snake  are  lettered 
X.E.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  P.,  M.,  V.,  N.C.j 
S.C.,  to  indicate  the  several  States  or 
sections  of  the  country. 

Wm.  Nelson. 
Paterson,  X.  J. 


Who  wrote  the  first  book  on   as- 
tronomy   PUBLISHED    IN    AMERICA    FOR 

the  use  of  schools  [ix.  475] — Prof. 
John  Farrar,  of  Harvard  University,  in 
1827  published  an  elementary  treatise  on 
astronomy,  in  octavo,  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Elihu  Burritt's  little 
work  on  the  same  subject  was  published 
in  1833.  David  Rittenhouse,  of  Phila- 
delphia, printed  some  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  though  he  wrote 
no  treatise  for  use  in  schools. 

Geo.  R.  Howell. 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany. 


"  Nine  tailors  make  a  man  "  [ix. 
475  I — The  "tailers,"or  more  correctly 
"  tellers,"  were  the  closing  strokes  which 
followed  in  quick  succession,  and  in- 
dicated the    sex    of    the    dying    person. 


The  same  rule  still  holds  good  in  Eng- 
land at  funerals,  and  "  nine  for  a  man, 
six  for  a  woman,  three  for  a  child  "  is 
familiar  as  a  household  word  in  the 
mouths  of  children  in  rural  districts. 
Campanologist. 


"  Nine  tailors  make  a  man  "  [ix. 
475]— Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer's  "Folk  Ety- 
mology "  gives  a  number  of  quotations 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  odd  and 
old  expression,  "  Tailors  nine  make  a 
man."  The  substance  of  these  refer- 
ences makes  "  tailors "  a  corruption  of 
"  tellers,"  and  that  "  nine  tellers  (or  tail- 
ers)  make  a  man  "  originated  in  the  old 
custom  of  tolling  a  bell  three  times  three 
to  indicate  the  death  of  a  man,  and  two 
times  three  to  make  public  the  fact  of 
the  death  of  a  woman. 

D.  H.  Talbot. 
Sioux  City,  la. 


"  Nine  tailors  make  a  man  "  [ix, 
475] — One  answer  to  the  query  concern- 
ing "Nine  tailors  make  a  man  "  may  be 
found  in  Brewer's  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,"  which  also  gives  two  or 
three  definitions  of  "  Mind  your  p's  and 
q's  "  other  than  those  given  in  the  June 
number  :  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  man 
does  not  mean  the  number  nine  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation,  but  simply  the 
plural  of  tailor  with  relation  to  number. 
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As  a  tailor  is  not  so  robust  and  powerful 
as  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  it  requires 
more  than  one  to  match  a  man."      G. 
Melrose,  Mass. 

"  TO  BE  PREPARED  FOR  WAR  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  MEANS  OF  PRE- 
SERVING peace  "  (ix.  475)  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  Washington  in  a  speech 
to  Congress,  Jan.  8,  1790.  The  Latin 
proverb  is,  "  Si  vis  pacem,  parabellum." 

W. 


Historical  errors  (ix.  472) — To  the 
Editor  :  I  am  2dvised  that  my  formula 
needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  direction 
to  subtract  1  from  the  result  of  the  ad- 
dition, for  all  dates  in  leap-years  to  the 
end  of  February.  This  changes  my  first 
correction  of  the  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1 88 1,  to  Friday,  January  6,  1776, 
but  leaves  the  text  still  in  error.  If  you 
do  not  get  a  statement  in  better  shape 
than  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  cor- 
rect me  from  this.      Henry  A.  Ford. 

Detroit,  June  9,  1883. 


Henry  A.  Ford,  in  the  Magazine  of 
American  History  for  June,  gives  a  for- 
mula for  the  correction  of  dates.     As  I 
was  married  on  the  21st  February,  1856, 
and  knowing  it  to  have  been  on  Thurs- 
day, I  tried  his  formula  as  follows  : 
4)1856 
464 
52  days  from  Jan.  1st  to  Feb.  21st 

7  inclusive. 

7)2372 

338x6  or  Friday. 
It  will  be  seen  that  "  Ford's  formula  " 
will  make  errors  as  well  as  correct  them. 
Chandler  H.  Smith. 
Madison,  Florida,  June  9,  1883. 


Lucy — Priscilia  (ix.  475) — Lucy, 
from  Lucius,  masculine,  a  Latin  proper 
name,  derived  from  "  lux,"  light,  "  born 
in  the  daytime."  "  Lucius  prcenomen  est 
ejus,  qui  prim  inn  Juit,  qui  orientc  luce 
natus  est."  In  the  feminine,  Lucia; 
French,  "  Lucie." 

Priscilia,  from  " priscus"  old.  Whence 
also  Priscus,  a  Roman  surname,  and 
npiana  and  n plo 'uikXa ',  Greek  proper 
names  used  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
second  from  Priscilia,  being  a  diminu- 
tive of  Prisca.     Acts,  xviii.  2,  xviii.  26. 

H.  e.  n. 


Lucy  and  priscilla  (ix.  475)  — 
"  Lucy  (Lat.),  from  lux,  light,  light- 
some, bright,  a  name  given  first  to  chil- 
dren that  were  born  when  daylight  first 
appeared." — Arthur  s  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary, 296. 

Priscilla  (Lat.).    A  diminutive  from 
Prisca,  little,  ancient  dame. — Lb.  289. 
Alleghany,  Pa.  *  f  * 


Origin  of  the  name  lucy  (ix.  475) 
— Of  course  Mr.  Sanford,  in  his  inquiry 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Lucy, 
feels  that  its  original  source  is  the  Latin 
lux.  The  question  is,  then,  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  word,  and  how  it  came  to  be 
used  as  a  christian  name.  Varro,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Latin  language,  Book  V., 
chapter  2,  says  that  the  first  to  bear  the 
name  of  Lucius  wras  one  who  was  born 
at  daylight,  or  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 
Once  used,  it  became  a  common  proe- 
nomen  with  the  Romans,  and,  of  course, 
its  feminine  form,  Lucia,  easily  followed. 
Pompeius  Festus,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  gives  the  same  etymology. 
Geo.  R.  Howell. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany. 
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NEW    YORK    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY — At 

the  stated  meeting  of  the  society,  June 
5th.  the  librarian  reported  the  recent 
additions  to  the  library,  and  called 
especial  attention  to  that  made  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  W.  Alsop,  of  this  city,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  bound  vol- 
umes of  early  American  newspapers,  and 
comprising  full  files  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sentinel,  the  New  England  Repertory, 
New  England  Palladium,  Connecticut 
Mirror,  and  other  New  England  jour- 
nals. The  thanks  of  the  society  were 
presented  to  Mrs.  Alsop  for  this  valuable 
and  highly  desirable  gift.  The  paper  of 
the  evening,  prepared  and  read  by 
Thomas  H.  Edsall,  Esq.,  was  on  "  King's 
Bridge  and  Neighborhood  during  the 
Colonial  Period."  This  proved  another 
valuable  contribution  to  the  local  history 
of  this  city,  in  the  series  which  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  society,  and  was  listened 
to  with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  large 
number  of  members  and  invited  guests 
who  were  present.  Many  interesting 
facts  connected  with  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  historic  King's  Bridge 
were  adduced,  showing  the  thorough  and 
careful  research  of  the  writer  in  prepar- 
ing his  highly  enjoyable  and  valuable 
paper,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  put  into  permanent  form  for  future 
reference.  On  its  conclusion,  Mr.  John 
MacMullen,  in  referring  to  the  care  and 
attention  which  had  been  bestowed  by 
the  writer  in  ascertaining  the  exact  lo- 
cality of  historic  things  and  events  in  the 
neighborhood,  suggested  that  the  society 
should  take  some  action  towards  mark- 
ing these  and  similar  places  in  the  city 
with   appropriate    monuments    for    their 


future  identification.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  for 
its  consideration.  The  society  then  ad- 
journed to  the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 


The  new  jersey  historical  so- 
ciety— The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society  was  held 
on  May  i/th,  1883,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society  at  Newark.  The  familiar  presence 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Whitehead,  the  cor- 
responding secretary,  was  greatly  missed. 
It  was  stated  that  it  was  only  the  second 
meeting  of  the  society  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  in  thirty-eight  years,  and 
the  first  meeting  from  which  he  had  been 
detained  by  reason  of  illness.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  William  Nelson,  the 
recording  secretary,  on  "  Josiah  Horn- 
blower  and  the  First  Steam-Engine  in 
America."  According  to  this  paper,  Mr. 
Hornblower  came  from  Staffordshire,  in 
England,  in  the  fall  of  1753,  to  erect  a 
"  fire-engine,"  as  steam-engines  were  then 
called,  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Col.  John  Schuyler,  at  Sec- 
ond River,  opposite  what  is  now  Belle- 
ville, a  few  miles  above  Newark,  in  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hornblower  speedily  mar- 
ried into  the  Kingsland  family,  became 
a  large  land-owner,  raised  a  numerous 
family,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
during  the  Revolution,  and  served  one 
year,  1785-6,  in  Congress.  Mr*  Nelson 
also  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  stating  that  his  father,  John 
Hewitt,  made  at  Belleville  the  patterns 
for  the  castings  for  the  first  steam-engine 
built  in  America,  which  was  used  in  John 
Stevens'     steamboat,     a     stern-wheeler. 
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which  preceded  Fulton's  Cle?'7nont  by 
eight  or  nine  years,  so  that  Mr.  Horn- 
blower,  who  brought  the  first  steam-en- 
gine to  America,  lived  to  see  the  first 
American  engine  erected  at  his  own 
door.  The  society  voted  to  request  Mr. 
Hewitt  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Hon.  John  R.  McPherson, 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
read  a  paper  at  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  society,  on  "  The  Philosophy  and 
Teachings  of  History  as  Applied  to  our 
Day  and  Generation. "  It  was  an  elo- 
quent, scholarly  production,  the  chief 
lesson  presented  being  the  necessity  of 
having  justice  to  all  as  the  foundation  of 
every  nation  aspiring  to  long  life  and 
prosperity.  An  interesting  paper  was 
also  read  by  Dr.  Littell,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  "  Thomas  Gardiner  and  Son,  of  the 
Proprietary  Era  of  New  Jersey,"  in  which 
some  curious  reminiscences  were  given 
of  the  mode  of  living  among  the  early 
settlers.  A  brief  memorial  was  also  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  George  W.  Howell,  of 
Warren,  Penn.,  on  Gen.  William  Irvine, 
of  the  Revolution,  with  copious  extracts, 
never  published,  from  his  correspondence, 
relating  principally  to  New  Jersey  occur- 
rences. Thirty  new  memters  were  added 
to  the  society.  Altogether,  the  meeting 
was  one  of  unusual  interest. 


Connecticut  historical  society — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  took 
place  at  their  hall  in  Hartford,  on  the 
evening  of  May  2 2d.  The  officers  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year  were  as  follows  : 
President,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  ;  vice- 
presidents  (one  for  each  county),  Henry 
Barnard,  F.  B.  Dexter,  Ashbel  Wood- 
ward, C.  S.  Henry,  J.  W.  Stedman,  Wm. 
Cothren,    Moses    Culver,    and    Dwight 


Loomis  ;  treasurer,  J.  F.  Morris  ;  re- 
cording secretary,  W.  [.  Fletcher  ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  C.  J.  Hoadly  ; 
auditor,  Rowland  Swift. 

The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  li- 
brarian showed  the  funds  and  collections 
of  the  society  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  publication  fund  is  gradu- 
ally assuming  proportions  which  will 
warrant  the  issue  of  additional  volumes 
of  collections,  to  contain  some  of  the 
many  valuable  manuscript  papers  in  pos- 
session of  the  society. 

Maine  historical  society — The 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  at  the  library  rooms  May  25,  the 
president,  Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury,  of 
Augusta,  in  the  chair.  Secretary  H.  W. 
Bryant,  the  librarian,  read  his  semi-an- 
nual report,  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  Maine  local  his- 
tories now  in  course  of  preparation.  Mr. 
R.  K.  S^wall  reported  for  the  committee 
on  the  choice  of  a  seal  and  book  plate 
for  the  society.  General  John  M.  Brown 
of  Portland  exhibited  a  photograph  of 
the  map  of  the  world  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
made  in  1544.  This  map  was  discovered 
in  1843,  and,  though  printed,  is  the  only 
copy  known.  It  is  now  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris.  Edward  H.  Elwell 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Banks,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  Bonython  family,  who  were 
early  settlers  of  Saco.  They  were  an 
ancient  Cornwall  family,  situated  in  the 
district  of  Lizard,  England.  Hon.  Joseph 
Williamson,  of  Belfast,  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  entitled  "  Capital  Trials  in 
Maine  Before  the  Separation."  The  feu- 
dal charter  granted  by  King  Charles  I. 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  in  1639,  gave 
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more  extensive  powers  than  were  ever 
bestowed  by  the  crown  upon  any  other 
subject.  Under  them  a  recorder's  court 
for  the  city  of  Georgiana  was  established, 
having  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  of- 
fences, and  from  whose  judgments  no 
appeal  could  be  taken.  The  evening 
session  was  devoted  to  eulogies  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  the  late  Governor 
Israel  Washburn.  President  Bradbury, 
James  P.  Baxter,  Hon.  Cxeorge  F.  Tal- 
bot, Joseph  Williamson,  Rev.  H.  S.  Bur- 
rage,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Elwell,  Hon.  Sid- 
ney Perham  and  other  gentlemen  paid 
eloquent  tributes  to  their  deceased  asso- 
ciate, and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  grieving  at  the  loss  of  its  beloved 
associate,  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  desires  to 
express  its  respect  for  the  man  who  has 
honored  it  by  his  life  and  labors. 

Resolved,  That  while  death  has  re- 
moved him  from  our  fellowship,  it  has 
not  removed  him  from  our  memories, 
and  that  as  a  society,  whose  office  it  is  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  men  of  Maine 
who  have  honored  the  State  by  lives  of 
usefulness  to  it,  we  will  endeavor  to  per- 
petuate his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  the  society  tender, 
through  its  secretary,  to  the  family  of  our 
honored  brother,  now  deceased,  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  with  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  their  great  loss. 


NEW       ENGLAND       HISTORIC,      GENEA- 

LOGICAL  society — A  stated  meeting  was 
held  at  three  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, at  the  secretary's  house,  18 
Somerset  street,  the  president,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Ph.  D.,  in  the  chair. 


The  president  announced  the  deaths 
of  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  LL.  D.,  vice- 
president  of  the  society  for  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  Hon.  George  Washington 
Warren,  and  appointed  committees  to 
prepare  resolutions  of  respect  to  their 
memory. 

Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  D.  D.,  chair- 
man of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  reported  these  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Hon. 
Marshall  Jewell,  vice-president  of  the 
society  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  we 
have  lost  a  very  conspicuous  member. 
Mr.  Jewell,  starting  from  humble  life  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  has,  in  a 
striking  manner,  shown  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  individual  force  and  en- 
ergy when  coupled  with  wisdom  and  an 
upright  character.  He  has  also,  with 
thousands  of  others,  helped  to  reveal  the 
favoring  influences  of  our  free  institutions 
to  young  men  of  his  condition,  setting 
before  them  an  open  door  whereby  they 
may  pass  from  humble  and  obscure 
homes  to  the  highest  places  in  the  land. 
By  his  large  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
business  enterprises,  by  his  election  to 
the  office  of  governor  in  the  State  of  his 
adoption,  as  also  to  national  honors  and 
offices,  he  has  left  behind  a  remarkable 
record  of  success. 

Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D.,  of  Read- 
ing, Massachusetts,  read  the  paper  of  the 
evening,  on  "  Webster  in  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  and  the  Oregon  Question. "  The 
topic  was  treated  elaborately,  and  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  official  documents.  Re- 
marks followed  from  Rev.  William  C. 
Winslow,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  Rev. 
Dr.  Tarbox,  Rev.  Mr.  Slafter,  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin  and  the  president. 
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THE  MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY— The  June  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  was  held  on  the 
i  ith  instant.  An  interesting  paper  upon 
the  early  colonial  churches  of  Maryland 
was  read  by  Rev.  George  A.  Leakin. 
The  committee  on  publication  laid  be- 
fore the  society  a  paper  just  issued  from 
the  press  upon  the  founding  of  Maryland 
and  religious  liberty  under  Lord  Balti- 
more. This  publication  makes  public 
several  papers  never  before  printed, 
drawn  from  the  Jesuit  archives  at  Stony- 
hurst,  and  the  Woodstock  papers,  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits  at  Woodstock,  in 
Maryland,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
as  throwing  some  new  light  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  much  and  sharply 
contested. 

The  committee  also  made  a  statement 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  publishing 
the  State  archives  which  is  going  on 
under  their  direction,  in  the  editorial 
charge  of  Dr.  Wm.  Hand  Browne,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  whom  the 
committee  were  so  fortunate  as  to  engage 
for  that  duty;  and  it  bids  fair  to  make 
some  valuable  additions  to  the  early  col- 
onial history  of  our  country. 


Onondaga,  reminding  his  audience  of 
the  people  who  were  great  and  powerful 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  had  that 
power  acknowledged  by  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 


Oneida  historical  society — The 
last  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society  until  Septem- 
ber was  held  June  5,  in  Library  Hall, 
Utica.  Arrangements  for  the  dedication 
of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  were  completed,  Rev. 
Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.  D.,  kindly  accept- 
ing the  invitation  of  the  committee  to 
deliver  the  oration  on  that  occasion  in 
place  of  Governor  Seymour.  Rev.  W. 
M.  Beauchamp  then  read  an  exceedingly 
interesting  paper  on  the  Antiquities  of 


The  huguenot  society  of  America 
— The  meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  at  the 
house  of  Hon.  John  Jay,  in  April,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  forming  a  Huguenot 
society,  for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  such  documents  as  relate  to  the 
genealogy  and  history  of  the  Huguenots 
in  America,  resulted,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
in  a  permanent  organization.  Some  fifty 
or  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  adopted  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  reported  by  the  committee 
who  had  been  chosen  to  draft  them. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected  as  the  officers 
of  the  society,  to  serve  until  the  next  an- 
niversary meeting:  President,  the  Hon. 
John  Jay  ;  vice-president  for  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Edward  F.  de  Lancey ;  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer  ;  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Morey  Hale  Bartow. 
The  election  of  the  vice-presidents  for 
the  remaining  original  Huguenot  settle- 
ments, that  is,  for  Staten  Island,  Long 
Island,  New  Rochelle,  New  Paltz,  New 
Oxford,  Boston,  Narragansett,  Maine, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  was  postponed  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  new  society,  which  was  for  so 
many  years  a  great  desideratum,  among 
the  existing  American  societies,  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  defin- 
ite organization,  subject  only  to  such 
changes  and  ameliorations  as  time  and 
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experience  will  no  doubt  suggest.  And 
it  begins  its  existence  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable  auspices.  At  the  preliminary 
meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were 
present  :  The  Hon.  John  Jay,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  de  Lancey,  Mr.  Frederic  J.  de 
Peyster,  Gen.  John  Watts  de  Peyster, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  D.D.,  Mr.  Josiah 
H.  Gautier,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  de  Puy 
and  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer ;  and  the 
following  gentlemen,  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, had  expressed  their  entire  readiness 
to  co-operate  in  the  movement  :  Mr. 
John  W.  Hamersly,  the  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
Vermilye,  D.D.,  Colonel  William  Jay, 
Mr.  Chauncey  Depew,  Mr.  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  Mr.  Elie  Boudinot  Servoss,  Prof 
Elie  Charlier,  the  Rev.  Lea  Luquer, 
Mr.  Abram  Hewitt,  Faneuil  B.  Weisse, 
M.D.,  and  Mr.  Louis  Pintard  Bayard. 
At  the  meeting  for  organization  the  fol- 
lowing ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  addition 
to  the  names  already  mentioned,  were 
either  personally  present  or  had  signified 
their  desire  by  letter  to  become  members 
of  the  society  :  Mr.  Charles  M.  Du 
Puy,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Aborn,  Mr.  How- 
land  D.  Perrine,  Mr.  William  J.  Flagg, 
Mr.  Francis  Seguine  Bayles,  Mr.  W'alter 
Romaine  Benjamin,  Mr.  Edward  Oc- 
tavus  Flagg,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Vermilye, 
D.D.,  Mr.  James  Lancey,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Gurnee,  Mr.  Josiah  Collins  Pumpelly, 
Mr.  William  Heathcote  de  Lancey,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Whitty,  Mrs.  Catherine  Seguine  Bayles, 
Mr.  Morey  Hale  Bartow,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D.,  Mr.  Herbert 
Du  Puy,  Mr.  John  E.  Morris,  Surgeon 
C.  K.  Winne,  Mrs.  Gen.  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  G.  Mathews,  Mrs.  Jacob  Smith, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Clearwater,  Charles  Stedman 


Bull,  M.D.,  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest, 
Mr.  Elie  Stacey  Charlier,  Prof.  E.  M. 
Gallaudet,  John  Q.  A.  Tourtelot,  M.D., 
Miss  Marion  Tompkins,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Aikman,  D.D.,  Miss  Mary  Dusen- 
bury  and  E.  H.  M.  Sell.  Finally,  since 
the  last  meeting  the  following  members 
have  been  received  :  The  R't  Rev. 
Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mr,  Kiliaen  Van  Ren- 
sselaer, Mr.  William  H.  Guion,  Mr.  P. 
W.  Gallaudet,  the  Rev.  Boyd  Vincent, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lancey,  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Collet,  Mr.  Luther  Morey,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
de  Fontaine  and  Mr.  George  Rereton. 

This  is  a  very  good  beginning,  and, 
to  judge  from  appearances,  the  present 
number  of  members  will  be  very  nearly 
doubled  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
society.  But  the  work,  begun  under 
such  encouraging  circumstances,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stop  there.  If  the 
several  objects  in  view  are  to  be  really 
accomplished,  the  society  must  become 
a  truly  national  society,  with  a  member- 
ship of  at  least  one  thousand  ;  for  then, 
and  then  only,  will  future  historians  be 
able,  by  utilizing  the  materials  collected 
by  this  society,  to  render  due  justice  to 
the  Huguenot  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  character  and  institu- 
tions. And  surely  the  name  and  the 
memories  left  us  by  our  Huguenot  an- 
cestors, the  role  which  many  of  their  de- 
scendants have  played  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  the  position  to  which  many 
others  have  attained  in  literature,  science 
and  the  arts,  are  sufficiently  bright  and 
glorious  to  entitle  them  to  be  rescued 
from  perishable  family  papers  and  sim- 
ilar documents,  in  order  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  more  enduring  pages  of  his- 
tory. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX.  Com- 
piled by  ins  Son,  Morgan  Dix.  2  vols.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  pp.  388>435-  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York. 

Few  biographical  works  of  modern  times  will 
be  more  generally  and  profitably  read  than  the  life 
of  General  John  A.  Uix,  just  issued  in  two  hand- 
some octavo  volumes  from  the  press  of  Harper 
&  Brothers.  The  name  of  the  distinguished 
subject  of  this  memoir  recalls  startling  events  in 
our  country's  history,  and  the  story  of  his  career 
is  an  unbroken  chapter  of  incident  and  episode. 
He  was  born  just  before  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  politics  and  institutions 
were  in  a  formative  state  ;  and  he  grew  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  into  a  useful  and  honorable 
manhood.  His  reminiscences  and  experiences 
touch  upon  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  about 
which  every  intelligent  American  should  be  well 
informed.  His  public  services  are  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  records  of  an  age  of  pro- 
gress and  impressive  phenomena.  Few  men  of 
any  country  ever  filled  so  many  and  various 
offices  of  trust. 

His  boyhood,  youth,  and  connection  with  the 
war  of  1S12  are  told  in  his  own  words.  His 
biographer  then  takes  up  the  thread,  giving  us 
an  account  of  his  early  newspaper  contri- 
butions, poems,  marriage,  and  European  tour, 
and  of  his  establishing  himself  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Cooperstown.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
removed  to  Albany.  The  political  world  was 
soon  in  a  ferment,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  period  of  moderate  length  during 
the  next  quarter  of  the  century  when  the  politic- 
al world  was  not  in  a  ferment.  The  ability  of 
General  Dix  was  recognized  and  he  became  a 
leader.  For  half  a  dozen  years  he  was  one  of  the 
famous  group  known  as  the  "  Albany  Regency," 
and  was  successively  secretary  of  the  State, 
superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  member 
of  Assembly,  United  States  Senator,  Assistant- 
Treasurer  at  New  York,  postmaster  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  minister  to  France,  member  of 
the  President's  cabinet  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  our  nation's  history,  major-general  in  the 
civil  war,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  times  were  full  of  fire  and  fury, 
there  were  intrigues  and  quarrels  among  parties 
and  discords  within  parties,  opinions  clashed, 
and  honest  men  were  abused  with  as  much  en- 
ergy as  those  who  were  guilty  of  breach  of  faith. 
Yet  through  all  this  General  Dix,  despite  his 
political  views,  so  conducted  himself,  in  each 
position,  as  to  inspire  a  common  faith  in  his 
candor  and  integrity. 

It  was  in  1845  that  General  Dix  entered  the 


United  States  Senate  as  successor  of  Silas 
Wright,  and  his  first  speech  in  that  body  was  on 
the  Oregon  question.  "  This  masterly  effort 
placed  him,"  it  is  said,  "at  once  in  the  front 
rank  of  well-informed  statesmen  and  powerful 
debaters."  His  last  speech  in  the  Senate  was 
in  1849,  against  the  admission  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and 
against  the  conferring  of  extraordinary  power, 
upon  the  President  to  govern  them  as  a  Terri- 
tory. His  son  writes  :  "I  spent  the  winter  of 
1848-49  in  Washington.  It  was  my  father's  last 
year  in  the  Senate.  His  residence  was  on  C 
Street  ;  Colonel  Benton,  his  intimate  personal 
friend,  was  his  near  neighbor,  but  two  or  three 
houses  away.  Opposite  us  lived  Senator  Bagley, 
and  near  him  Mr.  Philip  Barton  Key  and  his 
beautiful  wife.  Nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  the  society  of  Washington  at  that  time 
to  one  able  to  enjoy  the  lazy,  listless,  easy  exist- 
ence led  by  the  families  of  prominent  officials 
or  pleasure-seekers  at  the  capital.  There  was, 
and  probably  still  is,  a  certain  indefinable  charm 
in  the  place,  due  in  part  to  temperate  climate 
and  agreeable  air,  and  in  part  to  the  intermin- 
gling of  cultivated  persons  from  all  parts  of  our 
country,  officers  in  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice, and  a  select  foreign  society  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps.  President  Polk  and  his  very  agree- 
able wife  were  at  the  White  House.  The  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  George  M.  Dallas,  was  a  picture 
to  look  upon — tall  and  commanding,  with  snowy 
white  hair,  a  florid  visage,  and  aristocratic  bear- 
ing. On  the  square,  not  far  from  the  Executive 
Mansion,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Madison  held  her 
court,  conspicuous  for  her  antiquated  costume, 
her  spotless  turban,  and  her  rigid  observance  of 
the  manners  of  the  olden  time.  Next  door  to 
her  lived  my  father's  old  friend,  Benjamin  Ogle 
Tayloe,  occupying  one  of  those  ample  and  com- 
fortable houses  wherein  one  feels  instantly  at 
home.  The  families  of  General  Totten,  of  the 
engineers,  Commodore  Morris,  of  the  navy, 
and  other  officers,  were  represented  at  the  balls 
and  receptions  by  lovely  young  women  in  the 
full  bloom  of  their  charms.  M.  de  Bodisco  was 
Russian  Minister  ;  his  wife,  an  American  lady, 
celebrated  not  less  for  her  beauty  than  for  her 
virtues.  Colonel  Benton's  daughter  Jessie,  the 
young  wife  of  the  brilliant  soldier  Fremont,  him- 
self a  kind  of  idol  among  us  at  that  day,  shone 
radiantly  in  the  galaxy." 

In  1S61  General  Dix  was  Postmaster  at  New 
York.  The  alarm  created  by  the  proceedings  at 
the  South  was  intensified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Administration.  The  author  writes  :  "  General 
Dix  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  gov- 
ernment, as  a  maintainerof  its  dignity  and  honor 
and  an  opponent  of  schemes  of  nullification. 
He   had    the  confidence  of  the   community  ;  it 
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was  exhibited  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. The  government  was  in  imminent  peril, 
from  the  seizure  of  its  forts,  arsenals,  custom- 
uses,  and  navy-yards  throughout  the  South; 
of  the  forts,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration, there  remained,  within  the  seven 
States  which  had  seceded,  only  Fort  Sumter,  at 
Charleston,  and  Fort  Pickens,  at  Pensacola. 
Attempts  at  conciliation  were  met  with  scorn 
and  contumely.  But  there  was  a  much  greater 
evil  than  any  of  these.  The  government  could 
get  no  money  ;  the  want  of  money  would  be 
ruin.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
resigned  on  the  ioth  cf  December,  leaving  the 
Treasury  empty,  and  joined  the  secession  move- 
ment, becoming  president  of  the  Montgomery 
Conference.  On  his  abandonment  of  his  post 
Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  The  choice  was  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  Secretary  was  coldly  received  in  Wall 
Street  ;  his  efforts  to  obtain  aid  for  the  govern- 
ment were  met  by  a  frigid  silence.  At  length 
the  President  was  given  to  understand  distinctly 
that  not  one  dollar  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  banks  and  financial  institutions  of  the  metrop- 
olis until  he  should  have  placed  in  his  cabinet 
men  on  whom  the  friends  of  the  government 
and  the  Union  could  depend.  The  argument  is 
one  to  which  administrations  are  compelled  to 
yield.  The  President  asked  what  would  satisfy 
them  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  our  leading  men, 
held  at  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  it  was  decided  to 
require  of  him,  as  a  condition  to  their  support, 
the  appointment  of  General  Dix  to  a  cabinet 
position.  The  understanding  among  the  gentle- 
men present  was  that  the  position  should  be  that 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  although  they  did 
not  deem  it  courteous  to  express  it  openly.  No 
higher  proof  could  have  been  given  of  the  moral 
power  of  a  good  name. 

"  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January  8,  my 
father  received  a  despatch  from  the  President 
asking  him  to  come  at  once  to  the  White  House. 
He  went  immediately,  and  was  offered  the  WTar 
Department.  This  he  declined,  informing  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  that  at  that 
moment  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  any 
position  except  that  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  that  he  would  accept  no  other  post. 
The  President  asked  for  time.  The  following  day 
he  had  Mr.  Thomas's  resignation  in  his  hands, 
and  sent  General  Dix's  name  to  the  Senate  ;  it 
was  instantly  confirmed.  The  news  of  the  ap- 
pointment was  received  in  New  York  and  else- 
where with  profound  satisfaction  :  the  financial 
deadlock  was  at  once  broken  ;  the  government 
found  itself  in  possession  of  all  the  money  that 
it  wanted  ;  and  the  country  saw  a  strong  cabinet 
and  a  Union  administration.  Mr.  Holt  was  in 
the  War  Department,  Judge  Black  was  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Toucey  Secretary  of  the'  Navy, 
and  Mr.  Stanton  Attorney-General.  The  reins 
were  at  last   in  the  hands  of  men   ready  to  de- 


fend the  Constitution  and  oppose  secession."  * 
*  *  General  Dix's  service  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  though  brief,  was  very  important. 
When  called  to  that  position  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  government  were  apparently  beyond  re- 
demption ;  the  Treasury  was  without  money, 
the  Administration  without  credit.  Requisitions 
to  the  various  departments  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $2,000,000  were  on  the  table,  with  no 
funds  to  meet  their  payment  ;  the  Treasury 
notes  overdue  amounted  to  about  $350,000.  Not 
a  dollar  could  be  had  from  the  bankers  and  cap- 
italists of  Wall  Street.  No  one  would  have 
undertaken  the  apparently  desperate  task  of 
bridging  over  the  interval  between  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  administrations  except  a  man  who 
was  both  confident  in  his  ability  to  meet  the 
crisis,  and  unselfish  enough  to  risk  a  total  fail- 
ure ;  no  one  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
emergency  except  a  man  who  placed  the  love  of 
his  country  above  all  personal  and  private  con- 
siderations, and  had  implicit  confidence  in  her 
future.  His  success  was  complete.  He  cleansed 
and  purified,  in  great  measure,  what  had  be- 
come a  house  of  corruption  ;  he  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Chase,  President  Lincoln's 
Secretary,  a  balance  of  $6, coo, 000,  applicable  to 
the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  In  a 
word,  he  set  the  national  government  on  its 
legs,  restored  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  put 
it  in  a  position  to  meet  the  shock  under  which, 
if  not  so  strengthened,  it  must  have  gone  down. 
All  this  was  done,  not  only  with  consummate 
financial  ability,  but.  in  the  spirit  of  the  bioadest 
patriotism,  and  with  an  earnest  effort  to  avert 
the  terrible  arbitration  of  war." 

General  Dix  was  scarcely  less  noted  for 
thorough  and  classical  scholarship  than  for  fa- 
miliarity with  statecraft.  His  accomplishments 
were  numerous  and  varied  ;  he  produced  that 
fine  translation  of  the  Dies  Irae  in  1862,  while  he 
was  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe.  This  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  in  1868. 
His  home  life  and  his  beautiful  Christian  char- 
acter appear  to  great  advantage  in  these  pages. 
He  is  described  as  "  not  of  imposing  stature, 
but  of  striking  and  dignified  presence.  His 
height  was  five  feet  eight  inches.  His  complex- 
ion was  fair,  his  features  regular  and  well 
marked,  his  mouth  expressive  of  firmness  and 
decision.  His  eyes  were  a  clear  blue  ;  his  sight 
was  unusually  strong — he  surpassed,  in  that 
particular,  most  other  men.  The  circumstances 
of  his  education  and  early  life,  the  advantages  of 
foreign  travel,  and  the  nature  of  his  favorite  pur- 
suits, had  given  him  the  air  of  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  His  figure  was  erect,  his  walk  rapid  ; 
and  his  energetic  movements  were  the  index  to 
his  active  mind  and  decided  opinions.  To  those 
opinions,  once  formed,  he  adhered  with  a  firm- 
ness which  sometimes  bordered  on  obstinacy, 
and  illustrated  the  legend  on  the  family  arms, 
'  Quod  dixi  factum  est. '  " 
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JAMES  MONROE  IN  HIS  RELATIONS 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  DURINO 
HALE     A     CENTURY,     1776-1826.       By 

Daniel  C.  Oilman,  President  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  [American  Statesmen.] 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1883. 
i2mo,  pp.  237. 

President  Oilman  opens  his  study  of  the  pub- 
lic service  of  James  Monroe  with  a  brief  epitome 
of  his  association  with  the  chief  political  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Union  during  its  first  fifty 
years  of  existence.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  high  in  office  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  second  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
and  during  the  Seminole  war  he  was  a  delegate 
and  a  senator  in  Congress  ;  he  was  called  to  the 
chief  legislative  and  executive  stations  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  he  represented  the  United  States  in 
France,  Spain  and  England;  he  was  a  promi- 
nent agent  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida;  he  was  a  member  of  Madison's  cabi- 
net, and  directed  (for  a  while  simultaneously) 
the  departments  of  State  and  War  ;  he  was 
twice  chosen  President,  the  second  time  with  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege ;  his  name  is  given  to  a  political  document 
of  fundamental  importance;  his  administration 
is  known  as  the  "  era  of  good  feeling,"  and  yet 
no  adequate  memoir  of  his  life  has  been  hitherto 
written.  The  data  of  his  career  could  only  be 
found  in  scattered  passages  here  and  there,  in 
pamphlets,  addresses,  messages,  contempora- 
neous publications  and  public  documents,  or 
buried  in  the  still  more  inaccessible  masses  of 
unpublished  correspondence.  The  author  has 
gathered  the  gems  together  and  produced  a  work 
of  peculiar  importance  to  the  readers  of  the 
present  generation.  To  the  historical  student 
it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  as  it 
throws  much  new  light  on  the  political  events  of 
the  times  in  which  Monroe  was  a  public  charac- 
ter. The  chapter  devoted  to  the  "Monroe 
doctrine  "  is  carefully  and  critically  written, 
with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  growth  of 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  American  States.  "  He 
alone,"  says  President  Oilman,  "of  all  the 
Presidents  has  announced,  without  legislative 
sanction  or  political  dictum,  what  is  still  re- 
garded as  fundamental  law,  and  bears  with  it 
the  stamp  of  authority  in  foreign  courts  as  well 
as  in  domestic  councils."  An  admirable  bibliog- 
raphy is  given  in  the  appendix  of  works  relat- 
ing to  Monroe,  or  that  bear  upon  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine."  The  titles  under  A  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  authors  ;  those  under  B,  chron- 
ologically, according  to  the  period  of  Monroe's 
public  life  to  which  they  refer,  and  then  alpha- 
betically by  authors.  At  least  one  locality  of  a 
book  or  pamphlet,  unless  it  be  a  common  one, 


has  been  designated  when  known.  This  has 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  per- 
sons especially  studying  the  career  of  Monroe 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  general  reader,  and 
does  not  include  references  to  the  most  familiar 
sources  and  the  standard  histories.  It  will  be 
greatly  prized. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ;  with  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes  of  Alfred  Tennyson's 
Poem.  By  S.  E.  Dawson.  i6mo,  pp.  120. 
Dawson  Brothers,  Montreal. 

This  charming  little  volume  was  the  result  of  a 
request  by  a  semi-social,  semi-literary  society  in 
Montreal,  for  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  "  The 
Princess  "  by  one  of  its  members,  as  a  sequel  to 
discussions  which  had  previously  taken  place  upon 
"  The  Idylls  of  the  King"  and  "  In  Memoriam  " 
The  paper  was  duly  read  before  the  society,  and 
valuable  notes  subsequently  added.  The  author 
says:  "Seldom,  in  the  universal  chorus  of  ad- 
miration, and  even  adulation,  which  for  years 
Tennyson's  poem  of  '  The  Princess  '  has  excited, 
do  we  meet  with  appreciation  of  this  his  longest 
continuous  poem  :  a  poem,  moreover,  published 
at  the  age  when  a  writer  usually  produces  his 
best  work — equally  removed  from  the  exuber- 
ance of  youth  and  the  chill  of  age,  and  one 
which  has  been  altered  and  re-touched  during 
five  successive  editions."  Mr.  Dawson  touches 
upon  the  various  criticisms  and  discussions  which 
the  poem  has  elicited  ;  and  with  rare  skill  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  poet's  genius  analyzes  the 
poem  itself.  He  is  quick  to  recognize  its  pas- 
sages of  rare  beauty  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
He  does  not  find,  however,  an  exhaustive  solu- 
tion in  "  The  Princess  "  of  the  question  of  mat- 
rimony. He  says  :  "  The  ultimate  outcome  of 
all  knowledge  is  mystery.  We  juggle  with  words 
and  play  with  them  as  children  with  counters, 
getting  out  of  them  such  meanings  only  as  we 
first  put  in."  The  volume  closes  with  a  bibli- 
ography of  "The  Princess  "  which  is  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  scholars. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Con- 
tinent.    By  George   Bancroft.     The    Au- 
thor's last  Revision.     Vol.   II.     New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1883.    8vo,  pp.  565. 
No  living  writer  has  probably   ever   studied 
more  conscientiously  and  carefully  into  the  nat- 
ure   of   the    criticisms    and  controversies  which 
his  great  national  history  has  provoked  during 
the  last  forty-two  years  than  Mr.  Bancroft.   With 
opportunities  for  historical  investigation  such  as 
few  historians  have  at  their  command,  and  with 
a  disposition  to  reach  the  truth  at  any  cost,  he 
has  been  for  decades  quietly  preparing  himself 
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For  this  elaborate  and  important  revision.  And 
the  results  of  his  marvelous  and  untiring  indus- 
try in  recasting-  and  in  part  rewriting  his  History 
of  the  United  States  appears  in  the  successive 
volumes  as  they  come  from  the  press.  Mr. 
Bancroft  long  since  made  for  himself  an  im- 
perishable reputation.  And  now  we  have  his 
own  work  as  complete  as  his  own  earnest  study 
and  acute  sense  of  its  needs  can  make  it.  He 
says  :  "  For  the  historic  inquirer  to  swerve  from 
exact  observation  would  be  as  absurd  as  for  the 
astronomer  to  break  his  telescopes  and  compute 
the  path  of  a  planet  by  conjecture.  Of  success 
there  is  a  sure  criterion  ;  for,  as  every  false 
statement  contains  a  contradiction,  truth  alone 
possesses  harmony.  Truth  and  truth  alone  is 
permanent.  *  *  *  Events  that  are  past  are 
beyond  change,  and  where  they  merit  to  be 
known  correctly,  can  at  least  in  their  general 
aspect  be  known  correctly.  *  *  *  By  com- 
parison of  document  with  document  ;  by  an 
analysis  of  facts,  and  the  reference  of  each  of 
them  to  the  laws  of  intelligence  which  it  illus- 
trates ;  by  separating  the  idea  which  inspires 
combined  action  from  the  forms  it  assumes  ;  by 
comparing  results  with  the  principles  that  gov- 
ern the  movement  of  nations — historic  truth 
may  establish  itself  as  a  science."  Honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  inevitable,  particularly 
in  matters  of  interpretation  where  historical 
data  is  obscure  or  traditional.  But  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's conclusions  are  entitled  to  the  more  defer- 
ence from  the  well-known  fact  that  they  are 
never  reached  in  haste — nor  made  public  until 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  ex- 
amination. The  work  under  consideration  is  a 
standard  work  of  the  highest  character  in  the 
world  of  letters.  That  Mr.  Bancroft  should  have 
been  willing  to  thus  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
ripe  scholarship,  and  later  acquisitions  in  histori- 
cal knowledge  and  culture,  commands  our  grati- 
tude as  well  as  our  admiration,  and  is  one  of 
the  strongest  guarantees  of  its  substantial  and 
enduring  excellence.  He  has  condensed,  cor- 
rected the  style  in  numerous  instances,  and  re- 
arranged the  material.  Thus,  from  the  twelve 
volumes  of  the  former  issues,  we  are  to  have  six 
handsome  octavo  volumes,  at  exactly  half  the 
price  of  the  original  edition.  It  is  much  more 
accessible  to  the  student  than  ever  before,  and 
in  its  new  form,  clear  type  and  good  paper,  will 
be  prized  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  life,  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of 
the  great  historian  have  been  spared  for  a  task 
of  such  consequence  to  future  generations.  The 
second  volume  opens  with  the  history  of  the 
colonization  of  the  United  States,  in  seventeen 
chapters.  The  table  of  contents  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen,  the  arrangement  being  such 
that  subjects  are  found  with  perfect  ease.  The 
approach  of  the  American  Revolution,  1748- 
176.3,  in  five  epochs,  is  treated  in  the  last  nine- 
teen chapters  of  the  volume,  and  we  close  its 
pages  with  the  "  dawn  of  the  new  Republic." 


THE  NAVY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.    Vol.  II. 

The  Atlantic  Coast.     By  Daniel  Ammen, 

U.  S.  Navy.      i2mo,  pp.  273.      Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1883. 

Intense  interest  clusters  about  the  naval  oper- 
ations along  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  late  civil 
war,  as  it  was  the  first  great  conflict  in  which 
steam  was  the  motive  power  of  ships  ;  hence  the 
excellent  volume  of  Admiral  Ammen  will  be  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  the  reading  public.  The 
want  of  such  a  work  from  an  authoritative  stand- 
point has  long  been  felt.  Professor  Soley,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  series,  wrote  of  the  blockaders 
and  the  blockade-running,  and  of  such  events  as 
were  more  immediately  associated  within  the 
capes.  The  second  volume  treats  of  the  long 
siege  of  Charleston,  the  operations  against 
Fort  Fisher,  the  capture  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  Roan- 
oke Island  and  Newbern,  and  other  minor 
movements  within  the  sounds,  rivers,  and  har- 
bors of  this  great  water-shed.  The  author  says  : 
"  The  capture  of  Hatteras  Inlet  (more  than 
four  months  after  the  war  had  taken  definite 
shape)  seemed  at  first  of  little  import  to  the 
military  mind,  but  it  grew  in  its  proportions, 
proving  the  gateway  to  successive  developments. 
From  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Sumter  vessels 
were  prepared  and  despatched  to  blockade 
Charleston,  and  operations  of  this  nature  were 
extended  as  the  means  at  hand  permitted  ;  until 
the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  however,  if  vessels 
were  captured,  even  entering  the  principal  ports, 
it  was  due  rather  to  the  stupidity  of  the  persons 
attempting  to  run  the  blockade  than  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  force  employed  to  prevent 
it."  The  quotations  from  the  diverse  statements 
of  intelligent  observers  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  accounts  of  these  stirring  scenes,  since  no 
one  person  ever  sees  the  whole  of  a  battle.  The 
raid  of  the  Confederate  ironclads  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  chapters  in  the  book,  unless,  per- 
haps, we  except  the  naval  attack  on  Charleston. 
"  To  build  and  purchase  vessels,"  the  author 
writes,  "  more  or  less  adapted  to  war  puposes, 
was  the  work  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the 
civil  war.  And  to  fit,  arm,  officer,  man,  and 
provision  them,  and  to  keep  up  their  supplies 
over  a  coast  line  of  three  thousand  miles,  with 
hundreds  of  inlets  to  blockade,  required  great 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
its  subordinates."  The  book  abounds  in  start- 
ling adventures  and  heroic  achievements.  The 
author  makes  no  effort  to  assign  the  merit  of  the 
men  engaged,  abstains  even  from  enthusiastic 
appreciation,  and  presents  the  facts  without  any 
apparent  prejudice  to  friend  or  foe.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable production. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  —The  brilliant  author, 
John  Eston  Cooke,  will  contribute  to  the  August 
number  of  the  Magazine,  a  historical  sketch  of 
early  life  in  Virginia,  entitled  "  Clayborne  the 
Rebel." 
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CLAYBORNE    THE    REBEL 

NOT  far  from  the  river  Eden,  in  Westmoreland,  England,  are'  the 
ruins  of  a  manor-house  overshadowed  by  firs  and  oaks,  consisting 
of  a  central  building  connecting  two  wings  which  inclose  a  grass-grown 
court.     Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ruin  is  a  small  Norman  chapel,  which 


ARCH    OF    DOORWAY— CLEBURNE    HAM-,    15TH    CENTURY. 

dates  back  as  far  as  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Cuthbert,  who  was,  first,  Prior  of  Melrose,  then  Monk  of  Lindisfarne 
or  the  "  Holy  Island,"  and  finally  founder  and  Bishop  of  Durham — the 
most  famous  of  the  north  country  saints.  The  church  has  a  rectory 
attached  to  it,  as  religious  services  are  still  held  in  it,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
Grose  as  "  among  the  antiquities  worthy  of  notice  in  Westmoreland."  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful  circular  Norman  window  ; 
another  of  stained  glass  is  in  honor  of  Patrick  Romayne  Cleburne,  a  well- 
known  General   of   the   Confederate   army ;  and    a  third    decoration   is   a 
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"Leper  window,"  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  in  England.  The  entrance  to 
the  chapel  is  by  an  arched  doorway,  covered,  like  the  edifice,  with  ivy  ;  old 
tombstones  are  scattered  through  the  grounds  ;  a  little  rivulet  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  steals  away  toward  the  Eden;  and  south  and  west  rise  the 
mountains  of  the  Lake  Region,  the  most  picturesque  in  England. 

The  ruins  are  those  of  Cleburne  Hall,  a  spot  connected  with  the- memory 
of  a  remarkable  man.  The  house  was  built  in  1567  on  the  site  of  one 
much  older,  the  castle  or  "  Pele  "  of  Cleburne,  time  out  of  mind  the  head- 
quarters of  the  "  Lords  of  Cleburne, 
Bampton,  Cundale  and  Kyne."  These 
rural  seigneurs  of  the  north  marches 
were  hard-headed  people,  always  at  war 
with  their  neighbors  the  Scots.  They 
lived  the  turbulent  lives  of  the  old  feudal 
barons,  made  forays  across  the  border, 
were  regularly  harried  in  their  turn,  and 
kept  their  energies  from  rusting  by  taking 
part  in  all  the  fighting  which  came  in 
their  direction.  Their  blue  blood  was 
incontestable.  They  traced  their  pedi- 
gree, in  yellow  parchments,  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  "  Cleburne 
Manor  "  had  the  honor  of  being  recorded 
in  Domesday  Book.  In  every  genera- 
tion they  had  struck  hard  blows — from 
the  Norman  knight,  the  brother  in  arms 
of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  the  princeps,  to  the  latter- 
day  Cleburnes  of  the  sixteenth 
century  who  raided  beyond 
the  Tweed,  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  under  Duke  William 
in  1072.  When  not  engaged 
in  settling  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  somebody,  the  Lords  of  Cleburne  reveled  or  hunted.  Wine  and 
wassail  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  woods  along  the  Eden  rang 
with  bugles.  As  each  lord  succumbed  to  fate  and  went  to  sleep  under  the 
shadow  of  the  little  St.  Cuthbert  chapel,  another  Cleburne  succeeded  him, 
and  the  revelry  went  on  as  before — until  finally  there  were  no  more  Cle- 
burnes  of  Cleburne  Hall,  and  the  place  was  a  ruin. 


THE  LETTEI 


ARMS  AND  INSCRIPTION  OVER  ENTRANCE  TO 
CLEBURNE  HALL. 


ARE  CUT  IN  THE  STONE  AND  AKE  MICH  WEATHER- 
WORN ;  THEY  READ  AS  FOLLOWS  : 
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So  CLAYBORNE   THE   REBEL 

It  would  not  possess  much  interest  for  American  readers  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  but  for  a  single  circumstance.  The  hard-fighting  Cleburnes 
would  have  quite  disappeared  from  history  but  for  the  fact  that  they  had 
one  famous  representative.  It  chanced  in  their  case,  as  it  has  chanced  in 
others,  that  a  single  individual  has  rescued  them  from  oblivion.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  a  personage  of  their  name  blazed  out  suddenly  and 
attracted  all  eyes.  By  sheer  force  of  brains  and  a  stubborn  will  he  linked 
himself  with  history,  rose  from  obscurity  to  be  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  his  time,  and  quite  eclipses  all  the  Cleburnes  of  all  the  generations 
before  and  after  him. 

This  man,  who  has  made  the  old  cradle  of  his  race  in  the  Westmoreland 
woods  so  interesting,  was  William  Cleburne,  orClayborne  as  the  world  now 
calls  him,*  the  famous  "  Rebel."  His  enemies  insisted  upon  that  name 
for  him ;  and  in  fact  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  him  and  characterize 
him  sharply  in  some  fashion.  He  was  regarded  by  a  great  many  people  as 
the  pest  of  his  time.  For  nearly  a  generation  he  kept  two  great  provinces 
of  the  New  World  in  hot  water  ;  was  the  mainspring  of  public  events 
and  a  very  firebrand  of  dissension  ;  aroused  the  bitterest  enmities ; 
openly  defied  the  English  government ;  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Lord 
Baltimore,  backed  by  all  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  was  the  author  of  a 
civil  Avar  winding  up  in  a  sanguinary  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Maryland. 

The  real  character  and  actual  career  of  so  notable  a  personage  would 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  He  has  not  failed  to  secure  it,  but  the 
species  of  attention  is  not  one  ordinarily  relished.      His  political  opponents 

Tpfe-.B^  tcU'«xu  car  tfyr  in  tllBORty&TlL E.^attfiii-* 
car  1n'^m<$  fc  m«  caf -7  v/t*-fe^uu7^c«vutttcu  M  >focW 
•7v/i.fco^7vfr5LnClAnt<g.car  tti^Oi.XE^. 

FAC-SIMILE    OF    ENTRY    IN    DOMESDAY    BOOK,    A.    D.    1086. 
(Earliest  record  of  the  Manor  of  Cleburne.} 

succinctly  described  him  as  a  "villain"  and  "  Judas  Iscariot,"  and  the 
modern  historians  have  dutifully  followed  and  adopted  the  same  view  of 
him.      Mr.  Burk,  losing  his  head   as    usual,    calls    him   "  an  unprincipled  in- 

":"  The  name  is  variously  spelled  Cleburne,  Claiborne,  Cleyburne,  and  Clayborne.  The  last  is 
the  spelling  of  the  old  records,  in  Herring  and  elsewhere,  and  seems  now  to  be  established,  whether 
it  is  ri^ht  or  wrong.      He  himself  seems  to  have  signed  Claiborne. 
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ccndiary  and  execrable  villain."  Mr.  Howison  informs  us  that  he  was  "  a 
turbulent  character  who  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder  and 
sedition  ;  "  worthy  Dr.  Hawks,  the  Church  historian,  styles  him  "  a  felon  con- 
vict who  had  escaped  from  justice";  various  writers  a  "pirate";  Mr. 
Bancroft  "the  malignant  Clayborne  "  ;  and  even  excellent  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  has- his  fling  at  the  unlucky  rebel  as  the   "  Evil  Genius  of  Mary- 


CLEBURNE    CHURCH    AND    RECTORY. 


land."  It  is  not  difficult,  from  these  phrases,  to  discover  the  impressions 
of  the  historians.  The  man  was  a  wretch  guilty  of  piracy  and  murder. 
He  managed  to  die  in  his  bed  without  paying  for  his  crimes,  but  that  was 
all  the  more  reason  for  gibbeting  him  in  history. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  Rebel  was  not  nearly  as  black  as  he  has 
been  painted.  He  was  not  an  exemplary  character  to  be  held  up  in  all 
things  as  a  model  to  youth,  but  his  real  portrait  was  very  different  from 
that  painted  by  his  hostile  critics.  They  plainly  regard  him  as  a  low- 
born adventurer,  but  he  had  not  that  excuse  for  any  of  his  shortcomings. 
His  father,  Edmund  Cleburne,  of  Cleburne  Hall,  was  a  member  of  the 
English  gentry,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Alan  Bellingham,  who  is 
described  as  "  a  woman  of  the  greatest  piety,  of  unconquerable  energy 
and  patience,  sparing  of  her  words,  and  full  of  the  greatest  charity  to- 
ward the  poor."  Her  son,  William  the  Rebel,  certainly  inherited  the 
unconquerable  energy,"  if  not  the  "piety  and  patience,"  and  was  born,  it 
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appears,  in  or  about  the  year  1587.     It  is  not  known  whether  his  birthplace 
was  Cleburne  Hall  or  another  seat  of   his  father,  "  Killerby,"  but  his  youth 

and  early  manhood  appear  to  have  been 
spent  at  the  family  headquarters.  Little 
is  known  of  him  in  these  first  years.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  carefully  trained  in 
martial  exercises  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  chase,  and  bore  his  part  in  the 
family  divertisements  of  attacking  the 
Scots  or  repelling  attacks  made  by 
them.  Beyond  this  glimpse  of  him,  his 
youth  is  a  blank,  and  we  may  pass  to 
his  manhood  without  further  preface. 
Growing  weary  it  seems  of  Westmore- 
land, and  finding  no  opening  there  for 
his  superabundant  energies,  he  went  up 
to  London,  looking  for  some  career, 
and  duly  discovered  it. 
Before  leaving  the  Westmoreland  haunts  it  is  necessary  to  notice  one 
of  the  traditions  of  the  family.  Edmund  Cleburne  was  now  dead,  it  seems, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  the  Lord  of  Cleburne.  Looking  round 
for  a  helpmate  he  fixed  on  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Sir  Richard  Low- 
ther ;  but  the  great  possessions  of  the  Lowther  family  had  attracted  other 
suitors  besides  himself.  Among  them  was  a  certain  George  Calvert,  of 
Kipling  in  Yorkshire,  and  between  Thomas  Cleburne  and  this  George 
Calvert  ensued  an  exciting  contest.  Thomas  of  Cleburne  defeated 
George  of  Kipling  ;  bore  off  the  young  lady  to  the  Cleburne  nest ;  and 
thence  arose,  if  we  are  to  credit  tradition,  the  rooted  enmity  between  Sir 
George  Calvert,  Baron  Baltimore,  and  William  Clayborne,  the  younger 
brother  of  Thomas,  in  after  years. 

These  family  matters  of  the  Westmoreland  Cleburnes  are  dwelt  upon 
thus  fully  because  they  have  remained  up  to  the  present  time  nearly  un- 
known. They  throw  light  on  the  early  years  of  a  very  remarkable  man, 
and  such  details  are  always  valuable.  The  family  tradition  of  this  private 
feud  is  probably  true,  and  may  be  one  explanation  of  the  hostility  of  Bal- 
timore and  Clayborne,  to  whose  curious  career  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
we  now  come.  His  age  when  he  went  up  to  London  is  not  known,  but  he 
was  probably  about  thirty.  Virginia  had  been  colonized  many  years  be- 
fore, and  was  becoming  a  prosperous  community.  Clayborne's  attention 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  attracted   to  it,  as  a  favorable   field  for  his 
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activities;  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Captain  John 
Smith,  he  secured,  either  through  his  influence  or  that  of  his  own  cousin, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  appointment  of  Public  Surveyor  to  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  Which  befriended  him  in  the  affair  is  not  important, 
but  it  is  known  that  Smith  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  since  he  afterwards 
named  the  "Claiborne  Isles,"  not  far  from  Boston,  "in  honor  of  him." 

His  adventures  now  begin.  He  sailed  from  London  in  162 1  with 
Sir  Francis  Wyat,  the  new  governor,  and  they  went  in  "  the  good  ship 
George,"  a  vessel  of  300  tons,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  which 
brought  to  New  England  a  number  of  Pilgrims  in  1629.  A  wonderful 
document  went  in  the  George  which  the  Virginia  planters  soon  greeted 
with  joy — the  old  "  Ordinance  and  Constitution,"  wrung  from  James  I.  by 
the  Virginia  Company,  which  virtually  established  republican  government 
in  America.  The  burly  planters  no  doubt  warmly  welcomed  those  who 
brought  this  important  franchise  to  the  little  capital  ,of  Jamestown;  and 
Surveyor  Clayborne 
entered  upon  his  pub- 
lic duties  under  the 
fairest  auspices.  We 
hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  great  Indian 
massacre  of  1622,  but 
in  the  succeeding 
years  we  may  trace 
him  going  in  and  out 
among  the  planters, 
surveying  their  lands, 
recording  deeds,  and 
gradually  becoming  a 
person  of  importance. 
His  fortunes  are  also 
improving  steadily. 
Three  years  after  his 
arrival  we  find  Gover- 
nor Wyat  patenting 
to  him  17,500  acres 
of    land  ;  and    before 

he  dies  he  will  possess  in  all  nearly  50,000,  exclusive  of  a  certain  great 
"Kent  Island  "  which  he  also  claims.  He  is  now  a  person  of  prominence. 
He  has  made  his   mark   as  a  man  of  energy  and  incontestable  ability  in 
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affairs,  and  year  by  year  he  rises  to  higher  position.  In  1625  the  new 
Governor  Yeardley  appoints  him  "  Secretary  of  the  Colony."  In  1626  the 
king  makes  him  a  member  of  the  Council  and  "  Secretary  of  State  of  this 
Kingdom  of  Virginia;"  and  in  1629  he  has  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
he  has  the  fighting  Cleburne  blood  in  him.  The  Indians  are  still  lurking  in 
the  woods  beyond  the  York  and  causing  trouble.  Suddenly  Clayborne 
assembles   a   force,  attacks  their  King  Candyack  near  the  present   West 

Point,  completely  defeats 
him,  and  concludes  a  trea- 
ty by  which  the  Indians 
bind  themselves  to  create 
no  further  disturbance. 
For  this  public  service  he 
is  rewarded  by  a  grant  of 
land  between  the  Pamun- 
key  and  Mattapony,  ex- 
tending for  nearly  twenty 
miles,  and  builds  his  "  fa- 
vorite residence  "  Roman- 
coke,  which  rivals  Rose- 
well,  the  Page  house, 
erected  afterwards,  and 
said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Virginia. 

These  details,  taken 
from  unpublished  records, 
to  which  access  is  diffi- 
cult, will  serve  to  show 
the  position  occupied  by 
Clayborne  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  great  contest 
with  Lord  Baltimore.  He 
was  the  most  prominent 
man  of  the  time  in  Vir- 
ginia— one  of  the  largest 
and  no  one  was  found 


landed   proprietors,  the  king's  secretary  of  state 


to 


allege 


that  he  had  attained  his  fortune  and  public  position  by 
"  crooked  "  means.  On  the  contrary,  he  owed  his  great  landed  posses- 
sions to  his  public  services,  and  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  king,  as  a  recognition  of  his  ability;  and  he  appears  to  have 
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obtained  both  legitimately.  But  what  is  equally  incontestable  is  that  this 
wandering  scion  of  the  house  of  Cleburne  was  immensely  ambitious, 
hungry  for  territory,  felt  in  him  the  born  right  to  rule,  and  meant,  if  he 
could,  to  become  the  first  man  in  the  community.  To  attain  his  ends  he 
had  his  wondrous  energy,  which  had  never  yet  failed  him  ;  and  a  personal 
antagonism  toward  Lord  Baltimore,  whether  founded  on  old  family  mat- 
ters or  not,  is  soon  going  to  arouse  all  his  faculties  and  direct  his  entire 
future. 

We  come  now  to  the  beginning  of  Claybcrne's  remarkable  career  in 
Maryland.  His  portrait  has  been  preserved.*  It  was  taken  probably  later, 
when  intense  enmities  had  embittered  him,  but  expresses  what  were,  no 
doubt,  at  all  times  the  traits  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man  of 
action  and  unswerving  resolution — with  compressed  lips,  a  slender  mus- 
tache, curling  upward  at  the  extremities  ;  a  royale  beneath ;  steadfast 
eyes,  having  the  peculiarity  which  is  described  as  "  looking  through 
people,"  and  a  broad  but  not  high  forehead,  with  the  hair  brushed  back 
and  falling  in  curls  upon  a  steel  hauberk.  The  air  is  sorrowful,  but  reso- 
lute— that  of  a  man  who  is  not  happy,  but  means  to  fight  to  the  last  in 
defense  of  his  right.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  picture  which  more  accu- 
rately agreed  with  the  known  character  of  an  historical  personage. 

Clayborne's  original  connection  with  Maryland  may  be  stated  in  a  very 
few  words.  Attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  country  and  the  value  of  the 
fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  he  had  explored  the  region  in  1627  under 
authority  from  the  Virginia  officials;  and  in  163 1  Charles  I.  empowered 
"  cur  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Clayborne,  Secretary  of  State  of  our 
Kingdom  of  Virginia,"  to  make  discoveries  and  trade  there.  Armed  with 
this  authority,  Clayborne  established  a  trading-post  on  Kent  Island,  nearly 
opposite  the  present  city  of  Annapolis  ;  and  as  this  settlement  sent  a 
burgess  to  Jamestown  in  1632,  and  the  king  wrote  letters  "to  settle  the  pos- 
sessors of  Kent  Island,"  it  seemed  that  Clayborne  and  his  people  were 
fairly  entitled  to  regard  themselves  as  owners  of  territory  which  was  con- 
ceded to  belong  to  Virginia. 

That  was,  however,  to  become  a  burning  question.  This  famous 
"  Kentish  Island  "  was  going  to  be  a  root  of  enormous  bitterness.  Just  a 
year  before  the  settlement  a  ship  was  signaled  at  the  Capes,  sailed  up  to 

*  The  copy  of  Clai-  g  borne's    signature    which 

accompanies  the  portrait  "*7  \}/\f  /fl  is    from   his    petition    to 

Charles  II.     We  give  an-  "i    Ay^f 'V /fyt^/^  other    fac-simile    in    this 

note   from  the  signature  ^-    "*   ^[/{s  f  J\&,  to  a  state  document,  dated 

March  13,  1676. 
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Jamestown,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  from  this  ship  disembarked  Sir 
George  Calvert,  Baron  Baltimore,  who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  that 
George  Calvert,  the  old  rival  of  Thomas  Cleburne  in  Westmoreland  for 
the  hand  of  the  rich  Miss  Lowther.  The  Baron  was  a  gentleman  of  excel- 
lent character,  and  had  come  to  Virginia  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion.  He  had  joined  the  Romish  Church,  and  wished  to  establish  a 
Roman  Catholic  colony;  but  his  reception  by  the  Church  of  England 
Virginians  was  not  encouraging.  A  certain  person  "  gave  my  lord  Balti- 
more the  lie,  and  threatened  to  knock  him  down,"  and  though  the  cour- 
teous Virginians  promptly  placed  the  offender  in  the  pillory,  they  were 
inexorable  toward  Lord  Baltimore.  They  would  have  no  Papists  in  the 
colony  ;  and  among  all  his  opponents  Counsellor  Clayborne  was  the  most 
determined.  Was  the  old  family  antagonism  cropping  out  in  the  new 
world?  It  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Secretary  Clay- 
borne,  ex  officio  one  of  the  king's  Council,  joined  in  a  paper  sent  to  Eng- 
land humbly  praying  that  "  no  Papists  might  be  suffered  to  settle  among 
them."  Lord  Baltimore  had  thus  found  scant  welcome  in  Virginia  ;  but 
he  was  a  quietly  resolute  man  and  was  not  discouraged.  He  sailed  up  the 
Chesapeake,  and  finding  the  country  to  his  taste,  returned  to  England 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it.  He  was  to  settle  his  Catholics — friends  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria — on  such  lands  in  Virginia  as  were  "  uncultivated 
and  inhabited  by  savages";  and  though  he  died  before  he  could  so  do, 
the  grant  was  confirmed  to  his  son  Cecilius,  who  in  1634  established  the 
Colony  of  Maryland. 

The  foes  are  now  face  to  face.  The  resolute  William  Clayborne  is 
rooted  on  Kent  Island,  and  says  he  is  entitled  to  be  there.  The  king  has 
granted  him  his  right,  and,  more  than  that,  he  holds  as  a  Virginian. 

But  the  reply  of  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  Cecilius  and  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  is  that  all  the  lands  and  islands  in  that  quarter  are  included  in 
Maryland,  and  that  Clayborne — now  ''the  Rebel  " — must  go  away.  The 
matter  is  a  vast  entanglement,  and  the  king's  majesty  makes  things  worse. 
First,  the  Virginians  are  not  to  complain  :  there  is  "land  enough  for  the 
entertainment  of  many  others  "  besides  themselves.  But  only  a  month 
afterwards  the  royal  views  have  changed.  The  Council  of  Virginia  are  to 
"assist  the  planters  in  Kent  Island,  that  they  may  peacefully  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labours,"  and  neither  Lord  Baltimore  nor  his  agents  are  to 
"  do  them  any  violence,"  on  pain  of  his  majesty's  displeasure. 

What  is  Clayborne  to  do  ?  He  appeals  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  advise  him  in  this  critical  affair.  How  is  he  "to  act  in  respect  to  Lord 
Baltimore's  patent"  and  the  illegal  proceedings  of  his  Excellency  Leonard 
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Calvert,  who  is  harrying  the  Virginians  on  Kent  Island  ?  The  reply  of  the 
counsellors  is  eminently  satisfactory.  They  "  know  no  reason  why  they 
should  give  up  the  right  of  the  Isle  of  Kent,  which  they  are  bound  to 
maintain  ;  "  and,  having  thus  secured  support,  Clayborne  is  ready.  Leon- 
ard Calvert  forces 
the  issue.  Clay- 
borne's  trading  pin- 
nace, the  "  Long- 
tail,"  is  seized  by 
Calvert,  whereupon 
Clayborne  sends 
another  armed  pin- 
nace and  attacks 
Calvert.  The  naval 
battle  took  place 
near  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac  and 
was  a  brisk  affair. 
The  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  rattle  of 
muskets  reverber- 
ated along  the 
peaceful  shore,  and 
at  the  end  of  the 
May  day  the  Mary- 
landers  were  the 
victors.  Clay- 
born  e's  captain, 
Ratcliffe  Warren, 
and  two  of  his  men 
are  dead,  and  the  enemy  capture  his  pinnace  and  bear  it  off  in  triumph. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  "  Clayborne,  the 
Rebel."  His  enemies  were  victorious,  and  Kent  Island  escaped  from 
his  grasp.  The  territory  was  seized  by  Leonard  Calvert,  and  Clayborne 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  "piracy  and  murder,"  in  consequence  of 
which  fact  he  had  become  a  "  felon  convict,"  as  the  historians  inform  us. 
What  is  true  is  the  statement  of  worthy  Dr.  Hawks,  that  he  had  "  escaped 
from  justice."  He  was  out  of  Calvert's  clutches  in  his  own  country  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  was  very  far  from  meaning  to  give  up  the  struggle.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  yield  to  his  enemies,  and  was  still  dangerous.     He  had  besides  a 
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powerful  support  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  the 
planters  suddenly  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  All  at  once  a 
portentous  scene  takes  place  at  Jamestown — something  re- 
sembling a  political  earthquake.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the 
royal  governor,  is  the  friend  of  Calvert,  and  is  bitterly 
hated  for  his  rapacity.  Which  of  these  circumstances  now 
stung  the  Virginians  to  rebel  is  not  known.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1635,  ''Captain  Matthews, 
with  forty  musketeers,  surrounded  the  governor's  residence, 
while  John  Uty,  one  of  the  Council,  placing  his  hand  upon 
him,  said,  '  I  arrest  you  for  treason  !  ' '  This  and  the  brief 
entry  on  another  old  sheet,  "April  28,  1635,  Sir  John  Har- 
vey thrust  out  of  his  government,"  are  the  sole  remaining 
records  of  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  American 
history  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Virginians  had 
defied  the  king,  since  they  had  violently  deposed  his  repre- 
sentative ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Clayborne  the 
Rebel  was  either  present  or  not  far  off,  aiding  and  abetting.  If  so,  he  had 
reason  to  recall  the  circumstance  with  justifiable  pride.  Sir  John  Harvey 
was  a  petty  tyrant  who  had  his  just  deserts,  and  to  overthrow  him  was  the 
act  of  a  good  Virginian. 

All  this  time  the  dangerous  Rebel  was  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

How  to  strike  again  at  his  enemies  was, 
however,  a  puzzling  question,  and  it 
seemed  best  to  go  to  England  and  lay 

^^~^V^\i    tiJ^flP  ^Vl/^P^      tne    matter    before    his    majesty.       This 

course  Clayborne  promptly  adopted,  and 
we  soon  find  him  in  London  arguing  the 
affair  with  Charles  I.  The  result  was 
eminently  encouraging.  The  eloquent 
Rebel  so  represented  things  that  the  king 
felt  that  he  had  been  outraged.  An  irate 
letter  is  addressed  to  Lord  Baltimore. 
Has  not  he,  the  king's  majesty,  formerly 
"  signified  his  pleasure  that  William 
Clayborne  and  other  planters  of  Kentish 
Island  should  in  no  sort  be  interrupted 
by  you  or  any  other  in  your  right,  but 
rather  encouraged  to  proceed  in  so  good  a  work?"  Had  his  lordship  of 
Baltimore   so    encouraged    them  ?     Had   he   not,   on   the   contrary,   "  slain 


^^S, 
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three  of  our  subjects"  in  that  battle  of  the  pinnaces,  "  and  by  force  pos- 
sessed himself  of  that  (Kent)  Island  ?  "     If  his  lordship  is  wise  he  will  cease 
those  contumacious  proceedings  and  strictly  comply  with 
his  majesty's  "  former  orders." 

Behind  these  documents,  the  orders  in  council,  etc.,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  the  resolute  face  of  Clayborne,  the  Rebel. 
He  is  representing  matters  in  their  true  light,  and  at  last 
justice  seems  about  to  be  done  him.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  not  to  secure  that.  Left  to  himself,  Charles  I.  was 
ready  to  support  his  trusty  William  Clayborne,  but  there- 
was  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Catholic  and  friend  of 
Baltimore,  with  his  Grace  Archbishop  Laud,  the  high-churchman,  to  do 
her  bidding.  Laud  was  president  of  the  board  of  "  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Plantations,"  and  the  matter  came  before  him.  The  result  was  that  the 
Lords  Commissioners  decided  the  controversy  point  blank  in  favor  of 
Baltimore,  and  Clayborne  the  Rebel  was  notified  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  rights  in  Maryland.  Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1639,  when  these  events 
occurred,  Clayborne's  fortunes  had  suffered  shipwreck,  and  he  had  failed 
in  all  things.  He  was  driven  from  Kent  Island,  had  become  an  "  ex- 
ecrable villain  and  Judas  Iscariot ;  "  and  though  Charles  I.,  commiserating 
his  fate,  appointed  him 
"  Treasurer  of  Virginia  for 
life,"  that  was  a  poor  satisfac- 
tion indeed  to  a  man  of  his 
high  spirit. 

What  to  do  now  was  the 
very  serious  question.  It 
seemed  that  nothing  further 
was  to  be  effected  in  con- 
nection with  Maryland,  since 
the  Queen  and  the  highest 
officials  had  arrayed  them- 
selves against  him.  But  the 
Rebel  was  persevering,  and 
had  the  u  patience "  of  his 
mother's  character.  He  had 
also  in  his  veins  the  hard- 
fighting  Cleburne  blood;  and 
it  might  be  that  the  time 
would  come  when,  in  spite  of  ARMS  of  secretary  william  claiborne. 
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queens  and  commissioners,  he  would  recover  possession  of  his  Kent  Island. 
In  England  the  king  and  Parliament  seemed  to  be  coming  to  irreconcilable 
feud  ;  public  affairs  were  out  of  joint,  and  his  majesty's  throne  was  even 
now  oscillating.  The  day  might  soon  arrive  when  others  beside  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Plantations  would  regulate  American  affairs;  and  he, 
the  Rebel,  might  himself  become  a  commissioner  with  plenary  powers  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

That  time  came  in  due  season  ;  meanwhile  the  resolute  politician 
showed  that  his  energies  were  not  rusting.  He  returned  to  Virginia, 
where  he  was  still  Secretary  of  State,  and,  seeing  his  opportunity,  he 
promptly  seized  it.  In  1645  the  day  of  trouble  had  arrived  for  king  and 
queen.  Crown  and  Parliament  were  at  dagger's  draw  ;  and  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  had  gone  to  England  to  consult  with 
his  master.  Clayborne  acted  with  decision.  Assembling  a  force  of  mal- 
contents he  invaded  Maryland,  violently  expelled  Calvert,  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  province — a  result  so  sudden  and  strange  that  the  fact  may 
seem  incomprehensible.  It  is  easily  explained.  Clayborne,  the  Church 
of  England  man  and  descendant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cleburnes,  had 
made  himself  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  and  used  them  to  crush  the  Mary- 
land Catholics.  A  large  number  of  the  former  had  been  driven  from 
Virginia  by  intolerant  legislation,  had  sought  refuge  in  Maryland,  and 
Clayborne  took  advantage  of  the  religious  animosities  of  the  time  to 
achieve  his  own  ends.  As  to  the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  such 
a  proceeding,  each  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion.  If  he  committed 
wrong,  his  enemies  had  wronged  him.  But  after  all,  he  was  fighting  for 
Virginia.  The  Baltimore  grant  had  been  confessedly  illegal ;  his  valid 
claim  on  Kent  Island  had  been  disregarded,  and  he  used  the  first  weapon 
at  hand  to  strike  with  at  his  adversaries.  It  seemed  that  he  had  struck 
mortally.  Lord  Baltimore  was  overwhelmed  in  Maryland  ;  and  Clayborne, 
now  in  power,  might  make  a  royal  progress  if  he  fancied  to  his  beautiful 
Isle  of  Kent.  But  the  joy  was  too  great  to  last.  Sir  William  Berkeley 
returned  ;  Leonard  Calvert  made  his  piteous  complaint,  and,  supported  by 
the  zealous  old  cavalier,  returned  to  Maryland  and  promptly  expelled 
Claybo.-ne.  The  Rebel  was  thus  driven  from  Maryland,  and  Virginia  was 
a  poor  place  of  refuge.  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  his  foe,  and  the  province 
had  become  too  hot  for  him.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  England  ;  and  the 
enemies,  whom  he  had  so  long  harried,  no  doubt  believed  that  they  were 
finally  rid  of  him. 

The  incidents  thus  briefly  outlined  convey  the  clearest  possible  idea  of 
Clayborne.      Nothing   concerning    him    is    left  in  doubt.     A  resolute  and 
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passionate  man  of  a  very  high  order  of  ability  is  wronged  by  powerful 
enemies;  refuses  to  submit  to  the  wrong;  pursues  them  with  relentless 
hostility  ;  and,  as  they  have  fought  him  with  fire,  he  uses  the  same  weapon 
in  turn.  He  is  a  royalist  and  churchman,  but  he  will  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  the  Puritans  with  the  Catholics  to  triumph  over  his  adversaries.  He 
will  make  himself  their  leader  to  overturn  Lord  Baltimore;  and,. if  that  is 
not  enough,  in  order  to  attain  the  same  end,  he  will  support  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament  against  the  king. 

That  Clayborne  came  to  this  last  resolution  during  his  stay  in  England 
will  now  be  seen.  In  the  spring  of  1652,  a  Parliament  fleet  arrived  in 
Virginia,  and  that  royalist  province  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  English 
Commonwealth.  The  surrender  was  only  made  after  long  and  solemn 
deliberation,  and  the  parliamentary  commissioners  testified  to  the  fact  that 
the  Virginians  had  at  first  fully  intended  to  fight.  Among  these  com- 
missioners, and  apparently  the  chief  of  them,  was  a  certain  William  Clay- 
borne  ;  and  thus  the  haughty  King's  counsellor  and  "  Secretary  of  State  for 
this  our  kingdom  of  Virginia,"  had  suddenly  reappeared  as  a  Roundhead 
and  friend  of  the  usurper  Cromwell.  It  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
contrasts  presented  during  one  of  the  most  changeful  of  human  careers. 
The  felon  convict  was  once  more  the  master,  for  he  came  with  authority  to 
44  reduce  the  plantations  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,"  one  of  which  was 
incontestably  Maryland,  and  was  even  the  arbiter  for  the  moment  of  the 
fate  of  Virginia.  He  was  not  looking,  however,  toward  Virginia,  and  had 
no  grievances  to  avenge  there.  The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  so  hon- 
orable to  Virginia,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Clayborne  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  the  whole  affair,  and  was  anxious  to  make  them 
such.  He  was  a  Virginian  who  had  fought  for  Virginia  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, and  was  the  last  person  to  think  of  humbling  her.  His  real  foe  was 
the  representative  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  Governor  Stone,  and 
having  rapidly  finished  with  Virginia,  he  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake.  He  had 
in  his  pocket  a  paper  which  had  probably  induced  him  to  become  a  Round- 
head commissioner — his  instructions,  which  declared  that  Virginia  should 
be  left  to  u  enjoy  the  ancient  bounds  and  limits  granted  by  the  charters  of 
the  former  kings"  Now  these  charters  of  the  former  kings  were  those 
which  covered  the  entire  territory  of  Maryland,  and  in  a  corner  of  that 
territory  was  a  certain  Kent  Island,  formerly  belonging  to  a  certain 
William  Clayborne,  who  had  no  doubt  suggested  in  London  the  insertion 
of  that  article  in  reference  to  Virginia's  "  ancient  boundaries." 

Maryland  fell  without  a  struggle.  The  fierce  foe  of  Lord  Baltimore 
had  at  last  triumphed.     But  he  acted  with  moderation,  thereby  confuting 
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the  adversaries  who  said  that  he  was  implacable.  He  permitted  Balti- 
more's officials  to  retain  authority  as  officers  of  Parliament,  and,  returning 
to  Virginia,  was  again  made  Secretary  of  State  there.  It  was  a  very 
curio  as  denouement  to  his  early  career  as  an  appointee  of  Charles  I.  The 
same  man  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king  as  "  Secretary  of  our 
kingdom  of  Virginia,"  now  assumed  the  same  office  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Parliament,  after  signing,  as  chief  commissioner,  the  articles  for  the  surren- 
der of  Virginia ! 

What  followed  during  the  next  few  years  in  Maryland  is  wrell  known. 
A  great   civil    and   religious  contest,  the  most   remarkable  event  of  that 

description  in  American 
history,  tore  the  unfortu- 
nate province  asunder,  was 
followed  by  alternate  pro- 
scriptions of  both  factions 
in  their  turn,  and  ended  in 
a  bloody  battle.  These 
hurrying  scenes  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  histories. 
Claybornc's  connection 
with  them  is  not  clearly 
denned,  but  he  probably 
continued  to  be  the  main- 
spring of  everything.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Puritan 
party  regarded  him  as  their 
chief.  Finally,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  Lord 
Baltimore,  Governor  Stone 
rose  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  and,  sailing  up  from  his  capital,  St.  Mary's,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac,  attacked  the  Puritans  near  Annapolis.  He  was 
completely  defeated,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Four  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  executed,  and  the  rest  escaped  tu  Virginia.  The  Puritan 
party  had  achieved  a  complete  victory. 

And  now  at  last  it  seemed  that  Clayborne  had  "  triumphed  over  all  his 
enemies."  He  was  the  head  of  the  Puritan  party,  who  were  the  complete 
masters  of  all  Maryland.  The  lifelong  conflict  with  Lord  Baltimore  had 
terminated  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Baltimore's  power,  and,  as  far  as 
human  eye  could  see,  the  "  execrable  villain  and  felon  convict,"  William 
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Claybornc,  would  continue  to  rule  Maryland  as  long  as  Oliver  Cromwell 
ruled  over  England.  It  was  a  very  great  change  of  circumstances  for  the 
unknown  man  who  had  left  Cleburne  in  Westmoreland  about  thirty  years 
before,  and  had  come  to  Virginia  to  seek  his  fortunes.  He  had  quite  dis- 
tanced all  other  Cleburnes.  They  had  been  valiant  chevaliers,  but  their 
descendant  had  become  a  celebrity.  With  nothing  to  aid  him  but  his  own 
brain  and  will,  he  had  made  successful  headway  against  the  powerful  Lord 
Baltimore — indeed,  against  the  crown  itself ;  and  now,  in  these  last  days, 
had  finally  attained  all  his  ends,  and  was  not  only  Lord  of  Kent,  but  of  all 
Maryland. 

It  was  the  fate,  however,  of  this  remarkable  man  to  encounter  at  last 
such  obstacles  as  no  human  power  can  contend  with.  He  was  not  to  retain 
his  authority  in  Maryland.  In  the  autumn  of  1658  the  great  Protector 
passed  away,  and  two  years  afterwards  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  his 
throne,  and  Maryland  quietly  acknowledged  him.  That  was  necessarily 
the  end  of  the  authority  of  Clayborne  in  the  province.  There  was  no  longer 
any  possibility  even  of  retaining  his  hold  on  Kent  Island,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  we  hear  of  no  further  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  it.  He  and 
his  old  Puritan  followers  were  under  an  eclipse.  They  had  been  merci- 
lessly expelled  first  from  Virginia,  and  were  now  crushed  by  the  Baltimo- 
reans  in  Maryland ;  and  their  leader,  failing  at  last  in  all  his  aims  there, 
found  himself  removed  from  the  Virginia  Council.  We  hear  no  further 
mention  of  him  in  the  records  of  the  time,  for  the  William  Clayborne  who 
sat  on  a  court-martial  to  try  the  Baconian  rebels  seems  to  have  been  his 
son.  The  famous  rebel  was  now  a  very  old  man,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  his  fine  house  of  "  Romancoke,"  in  King  William,  and  either 
here  or  in  the  county  of  New  Kent  he  died,  at  the  age  of  about  ninety, 
toward  the  end  of  the  century. 

Such  was  the  peaceful  termination  of  a  long  and  agitated  career  which 
is  prominently  connected  with  the  first  years  of  American  history.  The 
curious  personage  here  outlined  has  much  exercised  the  historians.  Their 
views  have  been  seen  and  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  them. 
It  would  seem  that  they  might  have  informed  themselves  a  little  better  before 
indulging  in  adjectives,  and  presented  the  real  portrait  of  the  man,  for  which 
the  materials  were  accessible.  There  is  no  actual  question  as  to  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Clayborne  ;  the  only  point  of  doubt  is  the  controlling 
motive  of  his  career  in  Maryland.  The  present  writer  has  stated  his  own 
view — that  the  prime  motive  was  personal  antagonism  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, who  sought  to  wrest  from  him  the  rich  island  of  Kent  and  drive  him 
out  of  Maryland.     That  fact  was  amply  sufficient  to  make  a  foe  of  a  man  like 
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Clayborne,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  also  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  Mary- 
landers  a  san  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Virginia.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Mainland  grant  was  a  wrong.  The  soil  belonged  to  Virginia  and  was 
vested  in  her  under  her  charter,  and  in  defending  his  own  rights  in  the 
island  of  Kent,  Clayborne  was  also  defending  the  rights  of  Virginia  in 
Maryland. 

These  old  struggles  are  now  long  forgotten,  but  they  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  American  history  and  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  history  of 
Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  two  great  episodes  are  the  most  promi- 
nent and  important — the  Great  Rebellion  led  by  Bacon  against  Sir  William 
Berkeley  and  Charles  II.,  and  this  civil  war  in  Maryland  under  Clayborne 
against  Lord  Baltimore  and  Charles  I.  Bacon's  character  and  career  have 
secured  the  renown  to  which  they  are  entitled,  while  Clayborne's  have  been 
caricatured  by  political  opponents  and  their  modern  echoes.  The  decision 
against  his  claims  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  made  him  technically  a 
rebel;  but  his  right  was  still  there,  and  he  was  justified  in  defending  it. 
Although  a  man  of  resolute  will  and  high  pride,  he  was  really  placable.  He 
treated  Stone  with  moderation,  and  no  enemy  ever  charged  him  with  mean- 
ness. The  real  man  is  here  painted  on  the  authority  of  incontestable 
records.  His  career  has  been  traced  from  his  childhood  at  Cleburne  Hall 
to  his  old  age  at  Romancoke,  and  it  seems  an  easy  matter  from  these 
personal  details  to  reach  the  character  of  the  man.  He  was  a  soldier,  a 
diplomat,  a  politician  and  a  man  of  genius.  Living  in  an  age  which  was  not 
scrupulous,  he  fought  his  enemies  with  their  own  weapons,  and  the  multi- 
tudes of  honorable  persons  of  his  blood  in  the  United  States  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  descent  from  him. 
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When  Texas  became  free  from  the  invaders  of  1836,  most  of  its  citizens 
who  had  been  born  in  the  United  States  naturally  turned  their'  eyes  to 
their  native  country  in  the  hope  of  speedy  annexation  ;  and  application 
for  admission  to  that  Union  was  made  in  1837,  after  a  popular  vote  on  the 
question  in  Texas  had  given  evidence  of  almost  unanimous  approval.  In 
Washington,  consideration  of  the  measure  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
cabinet,  where  it  was  curtly  rejected.  Indeed,  the  recognition  of  Texan 
independence  had  barely  passed  the  senate,  and,  rather  by  accident  than 
otherwise,  when  the  application  was  withdrawn  by  President  Houston. 
Lamar's  administration  was  avowedly  opposed  to  the  measure ;  and  hope 
of  its  accomplishment  was  for  the  time  being  given  up  by  the  people  of 
Texas. 

Their  eyes  were  next  turned  to  Europe  in  the  hope  that  mediation 
might  secure  peace.  General  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  under  Lamar, 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  a  convention  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
if  that  government  should  obtain  from  Mexico  peace,  with  a  recognition 
of  independence  for  Texas,  the  latter  would  assume  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling  of  the  debt  due  from  Mexico  to  British  bond-holders.  This  pro- 
posal was  not  laid  before  Mexico  till  some  time  in  1842,  when  it  was 
promptly  rejected.  At  that  time  no  Mexican  statesman  doubted  that  he 
would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  country  if  known  to  favor  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  on  any  terms.  The  influence  of  England  and  France, 
however,  continued  to  bear  upon  Mexico  for  the  object  in  view,  leaving 
out  the  debt  question,  which  was  thereafter  dropped.  The  able  adminis- 
tration of  Houston,  and  the  promising  condition  to  which  he  had  brought 
Texas,  and  the  many  profitable  considerations  which  might  be  linked  with 
her  future,  fostered  a  deep  interest  in  those  governments  for  the  new 
Republic.  They  both  desired  for  it  peace  and  prosperity,  from  com- 
mercial motives.  As  Lord  Aberdeen  expressed  it,  they  wished  the  market 
of  Texas  to  continue  accessible  without  having  to  climb  over  the  United 
States  tariff.  They  may  have  looked  forward  to  something  like  a  free- 
trade  country  in  Texas.  Motives  of  state  policy,  such  as  balance  of 
power,  also  no  doubt  had  their  influence  ;  but  all  those  views  applied  to 
Texas  only  if  she  should  preserve  her  separate  nationality. 

In  the  meantime  the  subject  of  annexation  was  revived  in  the  United 
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States.  It  was  proposed  to  Texas  by  the  American  secretary  of  state, 
through  the  proper  channel ;  and  a  treaty  for  annexation  was  negotiated. 
This  was  in  1843,  when  Tyler  was  president  and  Upshur  secretary  of 
state.  The  intimate  relations  between  Texas  and  the  two  great 
European  governments  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  United 
States,  especially  of  the  South,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  British 
cabinet  was  identical  with  Exeter  Hall,  and  where  it  was  feared  that  the 
influence  of  that  government  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 
This  apprehension,  however,  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  panic  ;  and  the 
treaty,  after  long  pending  in  the  United  States  senate,  was  heavily  re- 
jected. 

On  its  failure  the  two  European  governments  undertook,  in  serious 
earnest,  the  settlement  of  the  relations  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  A 
diplomatic  act  was  proposed  which  aimed  at  embracing  four,  if  not  five, 
powers.  England,  France,  and  Texas,  with  the  United  States,  if  willing, 
were  to  initiate  the  act ;  but  the  United  States  was  to  be  invited  with  an 
assumed  certainty  of  her  declining.  The  act  would  then  be  entered  into  by 
Texas  and  the  two  European  governments  ;  and  if  Mexico  should  refuse  to 
come  into  it  she  was  to  be  coerced.  The  object  of  the  act  was  peace,  with  a 
recognition  by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of  Texas ;  the  latter  pledging 
herself  to  remain  permanently  independent.  No  exclusive  advantage  for 
either  of  the  mediating  powers  was  ever  even  hinted  at ;  and  England  had 
already  given  a  pledge  that  slavery  in  Texas  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
It  was,  I  think,  after  the  United  States  had  declined  to  enter  the  joint 
mediation  that  this  understanding  by  Texas  with  England  and  France 
was  reached  through  the  Texan  charge,  Ashbel  Smith,  who  advised  his 
government  of  it  from  Paris.  On  receiving  the  information,  President 
Houston,  in  a  note  written  with  his  own  hand,  instructed  his  secretary  of 
state,  Anson  Jones,  to  immediately  forward  to  Ashbel  Smith  instructions 
to  conclude  the  diplomatic  act  on  the  terms  proposed.  Instead  of  send- 
ing the  instructions,  Jones  sent  to  the  charge  a  leave  of  absence  to 
return  to  Texas.  I  learn  these  particulars  from  an  address  delivered  by 
Ashbel  Smith  himself  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Galveston  in  1875, 
and  published  by  that  association.  It  contains  the  details  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  period  here  referred  to,  and  is  a  most  interesting  document. 
Had  Anson  Jones  obeyed  the  president  the  act  would  have  been  carried 
out ;  and  could  have  been  completed  in  time  to  submit  its  result  to  the 
people  of  Texas  while  it  would  still  have  been  welcome.  The  panic  about 
slavery  had  not  yet  arisen  in  the  United  States  or  Texas.  Annexation 
had  just  been  rejected  a  second  time;  and  the  hope  of  it  among  the  peo- 
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pie  was  nearly  gone.  Had  the  result  of  the  completed  act  been  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Texas  then,  it  would  have  been  accepted  with  joy,  and 
Texas  would  have  remained  independent,  if  not  forever,  probably  beyond 
this  day.  After  the  United  States  had  just  spurned  annexation,  and  had 
failed  to  secure  independence,  she  could  not  have  appealed  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  against  the  salvation  of  Texas,  though  procured  by  other  media- 
tion than  her  own.  The  dog  in  the  manger  might  have  growled  a  little, 
but  would  hardly  have  barked  or  bitten. 

Anson  Jones's  lack  of  obedience  changed  the  course  of  history  to  his 
own  sorrow.  He  was  not  only  then  secretary  of  state,  but  president-elect ; 
and  he  no  doubt  put  off  action  to  bring  the  great  achievement  of  peace  and 
independence  into  his  own  administration.  But  when  that  period  came  it 
was  too  late.  Anson  Jones  thus  defeated  a  consummation  which  he  un- 
doubtedly preferred  to  annexation,  though  he  afterward  denied  that 
preference. 

Fear  of  undue  influence  from  England  and  France  in  Texas  was  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  was  budding  in  Texas,  when  it  was  quickened 
by  a  queer  individual  outbreak.  The  American  charge  to  the  Republic 
then  was  a  man  well  in  years  named  Murphy,  fussy,  restless,  and  of  ex- 
uberant, indiscreet  utterance.  It  was  while  the  annexation  treaty  was 
pending  that  he  was  mysteriously  seized  with  an  attack  of  the  last  men- 
tioned complaint.  Under  a  torrent  of  words,  and  with  little  regard  to 
time  and  place,  he  went  about  accusing  the  magnates  of  Texas  of  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy  with  foreign  powers.  These  charges,  though  vehe- 
ment, were  delivered  in  the  way  of  innuendo  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Soon  after  his  excitement  began,  the  wreck  of  a  steamer  threw 
on  shore  a  broken  mail  case,  or  some  such  receptacle,  and  among  the 
letters  picked  up  by  rovers  of  the  beach  was  one  of  his  to  some  prominent 
person  in  the  United  States.  It  fell  into  unscrupulous  hands,  was  opened, 
or  was  found  opened,  and  revealed  the  secret  that  Sam  Houston  and  his 
intimates  were  traitors  and  had  sold  Texas  to  the  British.  Those  who 
got  this  information  at  second  or  third  hand  did  not  allow  the  manner  of 
its  attainment  to  throw  discredit  on  a  revelation  which,  for  that  reason, 
seemed  all  the  more  to  come  through  a  special  providence  by  which  the 
great  deep  had  been  made  to  give  up  its  secrets.  The  undiplomatic  bar- 
room eloquence  of  Mr.  Murphy  soon  came  to  the  notice  of  the  cabinet  of 
Texas,  through  newspaper  reports  of  his  assertions  published  by  John 
Doe  or  Richard  Roe  or  some  such  person  ;  and  official  inquiry  was  sternly 
put  to  Murphy  demanding  to  know  if  he  had  made  such  and  such  allega- 
tions.    Murphy,   who   had   now   taken   a  scare   at    his   own    indiscretion, 
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formally  replied  not  that  he  had  never  asserted  such  things,  but  that  he 
had  never  authorized  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  to  say  he  had.  The 
inquiry  was  then  dropped  ;  and  Murphy's  oratory  on  the  subject  ceased. 

The  cause  of  his  hallucination  has  never  been  discovered  with  certainty. 
Some  supposed  he  was  mad,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  merely 
gullible  and  indiscreet,  and  had  been  imposed  on  by  anonymous  or  ficti- 
tious communications.  It  was,  indeed,  boldly  asserted  by  some  of  Hous- 
ton's friends,  who  claimed  to  know,  not  only  that  Murphy  was  misled  by 
sham  communications,  but  that  they  were  dictated  by  Houston  himself ; 
and  I  saw,  not  long  after  the  affair,  an  article  from  one  of  the  London 
papers  which  accepted  the  truth  of  the  rumor.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  Sam  Houston  was  at  heart  in  favor  of  annexation  or  not.  It  is 
my  own  opinion  that  independence,  safe  and  peaceful,  was  his  first  love, 
and  would  have  had  his  preference  had  he  not  seen  beyond,  as  he  thought, 
a  second  love,  less  dear  but  more  profitable.  Like  Napoleon,  he  believed 
in  his  star,  which  might  prove  to  be  a  higher  and  brighter  one  than  the 
lone  star  of  Texas.  Two  presidencies  of  Texas  would  be  good  stepping- 
stones  to  the  chair  his  venerated  patron,  Jackson,  had  filled  if  annexation 
should  open  the  approaches.  There  would  be  no  annexation  unless  a 
panic  against  British  influence  should  turn  the  hearts  of  the  North  and 
South  in  the  right  direction.  The  panic  once  raised  would  keep  up  till 
the  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  then  the  story  which  raised  it  could 
easily  be  refuted.  Probability  is  hardly  in  favor  of  this  theory  of  Hous- 
ton's self  calumny,  but  he  was  at  times  capable  of  strange  doings. 

Anson  Jones,  then  secretary  of  state,  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1844 
to  succeed  Houston  as  president,  and  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  on 
the  Brazos  in  the  December  following.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
a  physician  by  profession,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  who  saw  through 
fallacies  as  promptly  and  perhaps  more  clearly  than  Houston.  Cold  and 
selfish  in  his  nature,  he  had  none  of  Houston's  eloquence  and  magnetism, 
and  as  little  of  his  proneness  to  deaf  passion  or  blind  vanity.  During 
his  brief  term  he,  on  the  whole,  administered  the  government  better  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  had  Texas  remained  independent,  he  would 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  his  term  have  stood  far  higher  than  any  of  them. 

The  scare  of  Murphy  did  not  fully  create  the  anti-English  panic  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  but  imparted  its  first  activity,  for  his  unofficial 
correspondence  on  the  subject  could  not  all  have  been  wrecked.  Slavery, 
before  this  period,  had  become  divine  in  the  more  fanatical  portions  of 
the  South,  where  the  creed  seemed  to  be  that  Providence  ought  to  let 
the  universe  go  and  give  its  undivided  attention    to    the    safety  of    the 
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institution.  Those  of  this  creed  began  to  have  horrible  visions  of  a  future 
Texas  converted  into  a  negro-harboring  Canada  at  the  back  door  of 
Louisiana,  to  serve,  in  case  of  war  with  England,  as  a  point  d'appui  for 
overthrowing  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  anti-abolition  form  of 
the  panic  became  at  least  as  strong  in  Texas,  where  slave-holders,  though 
a  minority,. had  acquired  pervasive  influence  ;  yet  there  the  main  object 
of  its  vituperation  was  now  not  Houston  but  Jones.  Every  act  and 
speech  of  the  former  proclaimed  him  a  dispassionate  supporter  of  annexa- 
tion as  the  best  but  not  the  only  acceptable  destiny  for  Texas.  Jones, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  on  calmly  with  his  diplomatic  plans  and  kept 
silent  ;  no  word  of  his  lauded  or  discouraged  either  project,  and  this 
took  place  under  an  unparalleled  storm  of  calumny  from  demagogues  and 
factions  on  both  sides  of  the  Sabine.  The  fear  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Texas  then  evinced  that  Jones  would  defeat  annexation  would 
seem  abject  did  we  not  count  it  as  a  craze  like  the  bravery  which  wanted 
to  conquer  Mexico.  Speaking  of  this  period,  Ashbel  Smith,  in  the  dis- 
course I  have  already  cited,  says :  "  I  look  back  with  admiration  on 
the  sublime  calmness  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  pursued  the  unruffled  tenor  of 
his  duty  amidst  threats,  denunciations,  and  falsehoods  in  newspapers,  in 
public  speeches,  amidst  insidious  plots  to  betray  him  into  fatal  measures 
and  overturn  his  administration." 

The  agitation  accomplished  its  aim  in  the  United  States  by  creating 
what  had  never  been  there  before — a  preponderant  party  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion, which  became  strong  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  In  the  for- 
mer, jealousy  of  England,  when  roused,  was  more  potent  than  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment,  which  was  then  extreme  only  in  a  meager  faction,  and 
that  was  outnumbered  by  another  more  abject,  which,  though  it  did  not 
really  believe  in  the  Divine  Institution,  was  willing  to  worship  it.  The 
presidential  election  then  pending  in  the  United  States  was  betwe'en  Polk, 
the  annexation  candidate,  and  Clay,  who  was  opposed  to  the  measure  ; 
and  the  former  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  in  October,  1844,  and 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March  following.  Before  he  took  his  seat,  how- 
ever, a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with 
her  own  consent,  into  the  Union.  It  was  sure  of  a  large  majority  in  the 
house,  and,  being  called  not  a  treaty  but  a  joint  resolution,  it  needed  no 
more  than  a  bare  majority  in  the  Senate.  It  provided  for  the  moulding 
of  a  state  by  alien  hands  out  of  foreign  territory  to  be  acquired  without 
treaty  ;  yet  it  legalized  a  compact  with  a  foreign  government  for  such 
acquisition  (which  in  its  nature  was  a  treaty),  but  without  subjecting  it  to 
the  only  test  by  which  a  treaty  can  pass.  Its  constitutionality  was  doubted, 
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probably,  by  many  who  voted  for  it.  It  passed  and  was  approved  by 
President  Tyler  three  days  before  his  term  ended. 

About  the  time  that  news  of  this  reached  Texas  came  official  informa- 
tion that  Mexico  was  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Texas  on  the  basis 
of  permanent  independence.  European  intervention  had  prevailed,  aided 
by  what  was  occurring  in  the  United  States.  It  was  now  plain  to  the 
view  of  Mexico  that  Texas  was  lost,  and  it  would  be  well  to  keep  her  from 
being  absorbed  by  the  power  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  loss  seemed  mainly 
due.  As  Texas  was  required  to  make  the  first  formal  acceptance,  the 
preliminary  treaty  was  signed  first  by  Ashbel  Smith,  now  Jones's  secretary 
of  state,  and  was  carried  to  Mexico  by  Captain  Elliot,  the  charge  of  Great 
Britain.  There  it  was  signed  by  President  Herrara,  and  ratified  by  the 
Mexican  congress. 

The  president  of  Texas  had  now  an  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  peo- 
ple a  choice  between  annexation  to  the  United  States  and  independence 
with  future  annexation  barred.  The  latter  was  rejected  by  the  congress  of 
Texas  so  soon  as  assembled,  and  afterward  by  the  people  when  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  Its  reference  to 
them  was  a  mere  formality,  yfor  the  feeling  in  favor  of  annexation  was 
known  to  be  almost  universal  and,  with  many,  fanatical.  With  those  the 
mere  offer  of  a  choice  seemed  an  insult.  Preference  for  annexation  was 
to  be  expected,  as  most  of  the  citizens  were  natives  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  that  the  choice  should  not  be  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate. Fear  of  abolition,  however,  had  become  a  stronger  factor  for  the 
measure  than  nativity.  The  devotees  of  the  Divine  Institution  would  then 
sooner  have  accepted  Mexican  domination  with  slavery  secured  forever 
than  independence  with  the  possibility  that  abolition  might  come  a  short 
time  before  the  Day  of  Judgment.  They  did  not  foresee  what  annexation 
was  to  bring  in  twenty  years. 

The  vote  against  annexation,  which  did  not  amount  to  an  eighth  of  the 
aggregate,  comprised  most  of  the  European  born  citizens  and  many  of 
those  of  Mexican  origin,  as  also  many  American  residents  of  Galveston, 
who  were  in  part  swayed  by  local  interest.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
number  of  Anglo-Americans  of  cosmopolite  views,  some  of  whom  considered 
the  American  Union  a  tumble-down  dwelling  which  they  preferred  to  keep 
out  of,  as  its  crash  would  be  hastened  by  the  weight  of  another  slave  state. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  now  opposed  to  annexation  were,  at  a  later 
day,  almost  universally  opposed  to  secession,  and  they  were  undoubtedly 
guided  by  a  similar  sentiment  on  both  occasions — a  sense  of  allegiance  to 
what  they  had  accepted  as  national.     In  the  first  instance,  the  Republic  of 
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Texas  was  not  to  them  a  mere  biding  place,  or  "  nigger  quarter,"  but  a 
nation  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  Union  was  not  a  mere  straw  band  for  a 
sheaf  of  sovereignties,  but  a  nationality  ;  and  that  idea,  in  both  cases,  car- 
ried with  it  the  duty  of  allegiance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rabid  annexa- 
tionists, who  had  transferred  allegiance  to  the  Divine  Institution,  were 
willing  to  crawl  into  the  Union  on  all  fours  when  the  Institution  was 
remotely  threatened,  and  were  as  ready  to  kick  their  way  out  of  the  Union 
so  soon  as  the  old  peril  entered  the  new  asylum.  A  state  constitution 
having  been  framed  and  been  accepted  by  a  popular  vote  in  Texas,  and  by 
a  majority  in  the  United  States  congress,  annexation  was  consummated  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1846,  when  President  Jones  turned  over  the  govern- 
ment to  the  newly-elected  governor  of  what  had  become  the  State  of 
Texas.  The  seat  of  government  had  been  moved  back  to  Austin,  and  the 
simple  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  consisting  of  the  valedictory  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  inaugural  of  the  governor,  and  the  administering  of  his  oath  of 
office,  took  place  in  front  of  the  old  capitol,  the  piazza  of  which  served  as 
a  stand  for  the  speakers  and  their  attendants.  The  Republic,  on  the  day 
of  its  early  dissolution,  made  a  last  display  of  its  meager  store  of  trophies 
and  mementos,  all  the  more  precious  for  their  scantiness.  Among  them 
were  the  Mexican  battle-flags  captured  at  San  Jacinto,  and  a  portrait  of 
Stephen  F.  Austin.  A  political  snob  would  have  sneered  at  that  poverty, 
but  to  jjie  it  seemed  like  the  sad  efforts  of  honest  pride  to  make  a  respect- 
able showing  at  a  poor  man's  funeral.  Anson  Jones  delivered  his  valedic- 
tory, which  ended  with  the  words  :  "  The  Republic  of  Texas  is  no  more"  ; 
and  then  the  lone  star  flag,  as  a  national  emblem,  came  down  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  not  a  merry-making  assemblage.  Many  of  the  spectators, 
especially  the  veterans,  though  the  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  the 
change  and  expected  still  to  live  more  safely  in  their  old  homes  and  under 
as  good  a  government,  felt  keenly  at  that  moment  the  loss  of  that  abstrac- 
tion called  "  our  country,''  and 

"  Eyes  albeit  unused  to  melting-  mood 
Dropped  tears  as  fast  as  do  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  gum's  medecin.1' 

though  in  outward  form  the  Republic  of  Texas  had  lived  up  to  that 
day,  the  western  frontier  of  Texas  had  for  six  months  been  occupied  by  a 
force  of  nearly  3,000  United  States  troops  under  Gen.  Taylor.  His  first 
station  was  at  Corpus  Christi,  the  most  western  settlement  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Texas.  His  orders  were  to  take  a  stand  on  the  extreme  border  of 
Texas,  but  at  first  left  him  to  find  out  where  it  was.     This  looked  as  if 
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President  Polk  wished  to  shove  on  his  military  subordinate  a  responsibility 
which  he  dared  not  take  himself.  The  extreme  border,  everybody  said, 
was  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  Gen.  Taylor  could  not  see  it.  At  length,  as  he 
would  not  go  unbidden,  he  was  commanded  to  go:  and  went. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  had  always  claimed  but  never  possessed  the 
boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  nearly  doubled  the  original  area  of 
Texas  ;  for,  as  a  province,  it  had  been  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Nueces. 
When  annexation  took  effect,  Texas  had  actually  acquired  that  original 
area  and  a  little  more.  She  held  the  western  bank  of  the  Nueces  and  the 
western  shore  of  Corpus  Christi  bay,  while  Mexico  had  never  lost  the 
northeastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  uninhabited  country  between 
the  settlements  on  those  opposite  water  sides  was  possessed  by  neither, 
but  was  frequently  ranged  by  both.  Neither  of  them  kept  the  other  out 
of  it.  The  claim  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  boundary  was  based  on  a 
desire  to  have  it,  and  the  mountain  of  pettifogging  argument  piled  up  on 
the  subject  never  demonstrated  anything  else.  She  gave  expression  to 
that  desire  in  an  act  of  her  congress,  but,  so  far  as  validity  goes,  the  statute 
might  as  well  have  claimed  what  Barnet  called  the  "  Sierra  del  Madre." 
Any  pretense  of  Texas,  based  on  Santa  Anna's  treaty,  is  too  empty  to 
merit  examination,  and  the  right  which  Mr.  Tyler  deduced  from  La  Salle's 
intrusion  into  territory  long  before  discovered  and  possessed  by  Spain,  is, 
if  possible,  more  worthless.  Tyler's  use  of  the  word  ;r-annexation  was 
what  a  diplomatist  of  that  day  called  it,  "  a  gigantic  joke  "  ;  and  it  seems 
like  the  irony  of  fate  that  rebellion  should,  twenty  years  later,  bring  upon 
Texas  an  actual  re-annexation  which  irony  as  severe  called  reconstruction. 
Texas  before  and  at  the  time  of  annexation  had  the  same  right  of  war  to 
conquer  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  beyond  it,  which  Mexico  had  to  con- 
quer up  to  the  Sabine  ;  but  Texas  never  did  it.  That  right  was  all  she  had 
beyond  her  actual  holdings  to  turn  over  to  the  United  States.  If  that 
government,  instead  of  accepting  this  second-hand  right  of  conquest,  had 
sought  negotiation,  it  could  have  been  based  only  on  possession  ;  and  any 
equitable  arbitration  must  have  run  the  line  between  the  two  de  facto 
frontiers.  Though,  on  strict  construction,  annexation  adopted  war,  peace 
might  perhaps  have  been  preserved  had  the  course  just  referred  to  been  pur- 
sued— as  it  would  have  been  had  Mexico  possessed  the  power  of  England 
or  France.  As  it  was,  hostilities  might  possibly  have  been  averted,  even 
after  Gen.  Taylor  took  up  the  annexed  war  right  by  moving  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  had  he  not  encamped  opposite  to  the  principal  city  of  that  section, 
which  was  also  the  cantonment  of  a  force  superior  to  his  own.  If  the 
course  pursued  was  intended  to  both  provoke  and  tempt  hostility,  it  was 
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planned  with  equal  skill  and  success.  The  first  blow  was  struck  by  Mexico 
against  alien  intruders  among  fields  and  pastures  where  Mexican  tillage 
and  herding  had  never  been  disturbed  unless  by  Indians,  and  it  had  con- 
sequences still  at  work.  The  oft-repeated  assertion  by  the  editors  and 
demagogues  of  that  day  that  Mexico  had  brought  on  the  war  by  shedding 
the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil,  was  what  that  patriarch  of  the 
press,  Jo  Gates,  was  wont  to  call  it,  "  a  stereotyped  lie." 

In  a  former  article  (IV.  5.)  I  endeavored  to  show  that  our  late  civil  war 
would  have  been  averted  had  Mexico  succeeded  in  subjugating  Texas.  If 
so,  the  effect  would  have  been  the  same  if  Texas  had  remained  independ- 
ent ;  for  in  both  cases  there  would  have  been  no  annexation  of  war  and 
conquest,  no  extension  of  territory  for  North  and  South  to  quarrel  about. 
Had  Texas  become  peacefully  independent,  without  any  pledge  against 
annexation,  such  a  union  might  soon  have  occurred  ;  but  then  it  would 
not  have  brought  war  and  its  results.  It  would  have  been  merely  a  peace- 
ful extension  of  slavery ;  or  had  Texas  continued  a  few  years  out  of  the 
Union  and  under  her  own  government,  with  or  without  a  pledge,  the  South 
would  have  ceased  to  covet  that  domain.  Dread  of  British  anti-slavery  in- 
fluence would  at  once  have  checked  slave  immigration,  and  in  less  than  a 
generation  it  would  have  ceased  and  perhaps  have  turned  back.  The  last 
movement  might  have  been  the  smuggling  of  slaves  back  to  Louisiana. 
The  rush  of  European  and  Northern  settlers  to  Texas  would  soon  have 
given  a  preponderance  of  white  population  which  would  have  kept  away 
the  black.  That  disproportion  would  mean  abolition,  not  remote  even 
without  British  influence.  The  Divine  Institution,  which  longed  to  see 
the  best  parts  of  God's  earth  peopled  mostly  by  negroes,  did  not  love  a 
density  of  the  wrong  complexion,  but  shrank  from  any  community  in  which 
almost  every  face  met  was,  as  the  African  would  say,  "  as  white  as  the 
devil." 

It  might  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  probable  course  the  history 
of  Texas  would  have  taken  had  the  Republic  "  one  and  indivisible  "  re- 
mained permanently  independent ;  but  these  essays  are  already  too  long 
to  admit  of  such  extension.  Before  closing,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
turn  back  from  the  events  which  might  have  been  to  those  that  were 
actual,  namely,  those  I  have'narrated.  I  have  done  justice  to  the  heroic  ele- 
ments without  suppressing  the  farcical,  and  this,  like  every  true  story, 
ought  to  have  its  moral.  What  wise  maxim  does  it  illustrate  ?  As  the 
Republic  of  Texas  originated  in  a  rash  revolt  against  tremendous  odds, 
and  became  a  final  success  in  spite  of  great  popular  illusions  and  errors  of 
administration,  scoffers  might  say  that  the   proverb   its  history  illustrates 
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more  than  any  other  is  that  homely  one,  "  a  fool  for  luck,"  but  the  con- 
clusion would  be  as  erroneous  as  the  saying  itself  is  fallacious.  Fools  are 
not  the  only  people  who  have  luck,  nor  is  their  portion  of  it  the  largest. 
If  we  reverse  the  proverb  and  reconcile  it  with  common  sense,  we  may 
here  bring  it  into  application.  It  was  the  bad  luck  of  fools  which  ren- 
dered Mexico  powerless  and  made  Texas  her  match  in  spite  of  odds,  and 
the  greatest  folly  of  the  former  was  one  of  wickedness,  namely,  the  savage 
massacre  of  the  Alamo  and  the  perfidious  butchery  of  Goliad.  They  won 
for  Mexico  the  loathing  and  contempt,  and  for  Texas  the  sympathy,  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  in  many  direct  and  countless  indirect  ways  tended  to 
uphold  the  latter.  That  atrocity  of  Santa  Anna  was  what  Talleyrand  would 
call  "  worse  than  a  crime — a  blunder."  But  no  people,  even  with  the  aid 
of  such  circumstances  as  I  have  just  referred  to,  ever  worked  out  success 
through  ten  years  of  such  difficulties  as  Texas  had  to  encounter  by  dint 
of  luck  alone.  With  all  the  illusion  and  sham  enterprise,  the  conceit, 
swagger  and  recklessness  by  which  Anglo-American  communities  are  too 
often  characterized,  there  is  always  under  this  froth  a  strong  element  of 
Saxon  hard  sense  of  the  kind  which  does  not  soften  ;  and  this  element, 
though  a  minority,  exerts  its  legitimate  sway  and  neutralizes  opposing 
qualities  in  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  last  two  presidents  of 
Texas  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  retrieved  former 
errors  of  people  and  rulers ;  but  they  could  never  have  done  it  had  they 
not  been  sustained  by  the  good  element  I  have  just  defined.  The  proverb 
which  the  story  really  illustrates  is  this :  "  A  few  persevering  wise  men 
often  bring  salvation  to  an  unwise  multitude." 
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The  mutability  of  the  current  school  book  has  long  been  a  topic  of 
lament  ;  and  so  much  so,  that,  if  Solomon  had  said,  "Of  making  school  books 
there  is  no  end,"  he  would  almost  have  added  vividness  for  modern  ears  to 
his  hyperbole.  The  art  of  teaching,  however,  has  been  distinguished  by 
great  improvements,  and  the  form  of  addressing  scholars,  from  those  in 
the  kindergarten  through  all  the  upward  grades,  has  put  on  at  different 
periods  a  new  style  and  significance.  To  meet  the  new  conditions  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  new  text  books,  which  were  less  erudite  in  some 
instances,  and  which  were  simpler  and  less  ponderous.  As  these  obtained 
currency,  their  predecessors  faded  out,  not  always  as  failures,  but  as 
instruments  not  so  well  adapted  to  modern  uses.  Among  the  multitude 
displaced  I  can  think  of  none  that  has  left  so  distinct  a  flavor  in  retro- 
spect as  "  The  English  Reader."*  Who,  that  went  to  the  district  school 
a  generation  ago,  fails  to  remember  it  ?  It  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue,  set  forth  in  highly  Latinized  English 
without  a  particle  of  relief  by  way  of  humor.  If  there  is  a  stroke  of  wit 
or  levity  in  it  of  the  conscious  sort,  I  am  unable  now  to  recall  it.  In 
fact  it  was  altogether  too  ludicrously  lofty  for  such  small  urchins  as  were 
sometimes  dieted  upon  it  to  suitably  entertain.  I  confess  that  my  under- 
standing had  to  stand  on  tip-toe,  often,  to  catch  the  meaning  of  what 
I  read,  and  no  amount  of  iteration  for  a  long  period  in  those  early  days 
sufficed  to  make  some  of  the  tough  sentences  plain. 

In  taking  up  the  book  many  years  after  leaving  school,  the  experi- 
ence has  come  to  many,  as  they  turned  to  the  frequently  read  paragraphs, 
of  a  sudden  illumination.  Passages  that  had  been  driven  into  the  mem- 
ory as  sonorous  enigmas  came  forth  later  with  new  life.  The  knowledge 
obtained,  as  it  were,  in  cipher,  would  on  such  occasions  suddenly  translate 
itself  and  seem  blind  no  more.  Of  course  a  training  that  resulted  in  this 
was  not  by  any  means  lost.  The  discipline  was  tonic,  and  remained, 
though  its  acquirement  seemed  so  long  and  tedious. 

But  after  we  have  said  all  we  can  say  of  "  The  English  Reader  "   in 

*  The  English  Reader,  or  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  Best  Writers  :  Designed  to 
assist  young  persons  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect;  improve  their  language  and  sentiments,  and 
to  inculcate  the  most  important  principles  of  Piety  and  Virtue,  with  a  few  Preliminary  Observations 
on  the  principles  of  Good  Reading.  By  Lindley  Murray,  Author  of  the  English  Grammar,  &c,  &c. 
New  York.      Published  by  Collins  &  Co.,  W.  E.  Dean,  printer,  1832. 
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default,  it  still  remains  a  collection  of  capital  pieces,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  era.  Not  a  selection  in  it  was  without  merit  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  atmosphere  which  the  book  emitted  was  the  very  best.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  good  author,  Lindley  Murray,  who  was  born  in 
1745,  did  not  propose  merely  to  teach  reading  by  issuing  this  book, 
though  he  accompanied  it  with  a  careful  introduction  to  that  end.  He 
says  distinctly  on  the  title-page,  that  it  was  intended  not  only  "  to  assist 
young  persons  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect,"  but  to  "  improve  their 
language  and  sentiments,  and  to  inculcate  the  most  important  principles 
of  Piety  and  Virtue."  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  about  the  same 
phraseology  in  the  preface.  The  soberness  of  Murray's  mind  is  naively 
indicated  by  a  sentence  near  the  close  of  this  preface,  in  which  he  says,  he 
"  has  endeavored  to  relieve  the  grave  and  serious  parts  of  this  selection, 
by  the  occasional  admission  of  pieces  which  amuse  as  well  as  instruct." 
And  he  adds  that  if  any  one  should  think  he  had  used  too  many  of  the 
lighter  kind,  "  it  may  be  some  apology  to  observe  that  in  the  existing  pub- 
lications designed  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  the  preponderance  is 
greatly  on  the  side  of  gay  and  amusing  productions."  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether  this  remark  itself  may  not  now  prove  the  most  amusing 
one  in  the  volume  we  are  considering — unless  it  be  that  one  which  the 
editors  had  to  accompany  finally  with  a  foot-note,  where  Goldsmith  says 
of  Niagara,  "  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  such  a  cataract  entirely 
destroys  the  navigation  of  the  stream,  and  yet  some  Indians  in  their 
canoes,  as  it  is  said,  have  ventured  down   it  with  safety." 

But  Lindley  Murray  had  a  tender  conscience,  and  worked  on  the  most 
secular  tasks  as  if  he  were  burdened  with  an  apostolic  mission.  One 
must  know  clearly  how  earnest  and  severe  "  The  English  Reader  "  is  to 
fully  appreciate  his  qualms  of  morality  lest  he  should  by  some  possibility 
provoke  a  smile.  The  half  fear  he  seems  to  entertain  that  he  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  admitting  something  not  a  direct  part  of  the  moral 
law  is  a  touching  illustration  of  his  perpetual  state  of  mind  ;  for,  along 
with  actual  passages  of  scripture  he  admitted  nothing  that  jarred  against 
the  highest  ethic  strains. 

What,  I  wonder,  would  our  grave  grammarian  and  author  of  "  The 
English  Reader  "  think  of  the  pieces  that  do  duty  in  this  irreverent  age 
toward  shaping  the  minds,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  young?  I  do  not 
know  that  Mark  Twain  and  Josh  Billings  have  yet  been  drawn  upon — but 
even  Holmes,  Saxe,  and  Bret  Harte,  who  are  contributors  to  books  that 
have  displaced  "The  English  Reader,"  strike  a  quite  dissimilar  chord.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  rollicking  prose  of  our  periodicals  has  gone  into  the 
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modern  school  reader,  and  allied  certain  pages  to  the  frolicsome  levity  of 
the  American  press.  Certainly  the  times  and  the  manners  change,  and  no 
dike  seems  sufficient  to  stop  the  evolution. 

"The  English  Reader"  was  noted  for  its  orderly  method  and  arrange- 
ment. The  prose  came  first,  and  the  poetry  which  followed  filled  about  one- 
third  of  the  book.  Each  of  these  two  parts  is  similarly  divided  into  select 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  into  narrative,  didactic,  descriptive,  pathetic 
and  promiscuous  pieces.  In  the  prose  there  were  also  dialogues,  argument- 
ative pieces,  and  public  speeches.  It  was  a  not  unfamiliar  scene  in  its 
time  to  witness  boys  in  checkered  aprons,  with  this  book  in  hand,  reading 
Addison  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  repeating  Hume's  historical  ac- 
counts of  such  characters  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth;  enter- 
ing into  the  disputes  between  Locke  and  Bayle,  Democritus  and  Herac- 
litus  ;  or  trying  to  give  us  the  speeches  of  Adherbal,  Fabricius7  Cicero,  and 
Lord  Mansfield.  When  they  read  these,  and  such  sentences  as  follow: 
"  Sincerity  and  truth  form  the  basis  of  every  virtue,"  "  Whatever  purifies 
fortifies  also  the  heart,"  and  "  Change  and  alteration  form  the  very  essence 
of  the  world,"  they  must  have  been  somewhat  troubled,  no  doubt,  to  put 
the  meaning  in  other  words,  if  they  even  gave  it  much  apprehension. 

But  many  pleasant  associations  still  linger  with  the  little  fable  of  the 
boys  who  were  rebuked  by  one  of  their  victims  while  stoning  the  frogs, 
and  preserve  in  memory  the  sage  remarks  of  Agesilaus,  Aristotle,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  others  ;  and,  in  fact,  with  almost  all  the  pieces.  There  was 
a  charming  touch  of  Orientalism  in  the  story  of  "  Ortogrul,  or  the  vanity  of 
riches,"  "The  Hill  of  Science,"  and  the  story  of  "  Obidah,  the  son  of 
Abensina."  These  pieces  took  one  out  of  the  more  sombre  manner  just  a 
little,  but  never  left  the  reader  for  a  moment  in  the  unpractical  region — 
that  of  pure  art  for  art's  sake. 

Under  every  guise,  whether  in  the  tripping  melody  of  verse  or  the 
majestic  swing  of  its  prose,  u  The  English  Reader"  kept  its  subject  under 
a  steady  and  voluminous  stream  of  didacticism. 

The  teaching  that  upon  virtue  depends  happiness  ;  that  diligence,  in- 
dustry and  improvement  of  time  are  all  essential  ;  that  all  our  misfortunes 
come  from  our  own  sins ;  that  friendship  is  better  than  gold ;  that  riches 
are  vain  ;  that  education  is  vital  ;  that  diversities  of  rank  and  condition 
are  ordained  ;  that  whatever  is  is  right  (except,  perhaps,  man  himself),  and 
that  trust  in  providence  is  the  highest  wisdom,  had  truth  enough  in  the 
aggregate  (if  not  always  correct  in  the  perspective  and  detail  given)  ;  and  it 
made  the  staple  of  the  book.  A  few  pieces  from  Blair  and  Young  on  "  The 
Close  of  Life,"  and  particularly  "  The  Death  of  Altamont,"  were  not  even 
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suitable  for  sensitive  children — hardly  for  sensible  adults — but  they  were, 
at  least,  well  intended.  They  possibly  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  fero- 
cious paganism  then  esteemed  by  many  the  essential  part  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  poems  in  its  collection,  those  about  "  The  Hermit,"  "  The 
Nightingale  and  the  Glow-worm,"  "The  Youth  and  the  Philosopher/' 
"The  Bears  and  the  Bees,"  "  Alexander  Selkirk's  Lament,"  "The  Beggar's 
Petition,"  and  "  The  Shepherd  and  the  Philosopher,"  are  perhaps  best  re- 
membered.    In  them  all  there  is  abundance  of  philosophy. 

We  should  not  say  now  that  Merrick,  Colton,  Whitehead,  Carter, 
Ogilvie,  Cunningham  and  Granger,  are  great  poets,  but  they  did  fair  service 
in  this  book,  and  could  not  well  be  spared  from  their  connection.  Of 
some  of  the  more  famous  ones,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  Young, 
Akenside  and  Addison,  as  writers  of  verse,  not  to  mention  others,  have 
already  fallen  some  distance  below  their  former  high  rank.  But  in  select- 
ing for  his  own  time  Murray  selected  well. 

"The  English  Reader"  had  an  Introduction  and  a  Sequel  published 
separately;  but  I  find  they  are  now  but  little  known,  and  are  not  easy  to 
find  in  good  condition.  Even  "  The  English  Reader  "  itself  in  perfect  order 
is  scarce,  as  hardly  a  copy  of  it  exists  which  has  not  suffered  from  school 
usage — about  as  severe  a  trial  as  a  book  can  well  endure  and  survive. 
The  dog-eared  leaves,  the  scribbled  fly  leaves,  and  the  bruised  edges  or 
scarred  covers  seem  almost  a  part  of  its  fate. 

It  was  a  book  usually  bound  in  leather,  sometimes  in  stiff  paper  covers, 
and  contains  not  quite  250  pages.  It  is  plain  in  appearance  and  portable 
in  size.  I  have  before  me  in  my  own  library  four  copies,  three  of  which 
are  what  the  book  catalogues  would  call  in  "perfect  condition,"  and  one 
of  which  is  as  perfect  as  any  book  of  its  age  can  well  be.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  thirty  years  or  more  since  "The  English  Reader"  was  much  used, 
and  it  is  now  fast  becoming  a  coveted  curiosity,  a  singular  reminder  of 
days  forever  gone.  Good  copies  of  it  now  command  a  good  price,  though 
the  old  mercantile  mark  was  about  two  and  sixpence  or  three  shillings. 
The  copies  I  possess  are  all  of  different  dates,  but  they  are  virtually  and 
in  essence  the  same,  as  no  change  in  the  matter  that  can  be  called  im- 
portant was  ever  made. 
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Every  one  who  was  old  enough  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  to  receive  an  intelligent 
impression  from  the  events  then  occurring,  must  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  interest  with  which  the  movements  in  the  Southern  States  immediately 
thereafter  were  regarded,  and  of  the  anxiety  which  spread  over  the  country 
when  some  of  these  states  adopted  ordinances  of  secession,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  secession  sentiment,  which  had  begun  in  the  remoter  South,  and 
had  gathered  strength  day  by  day  by  the  license  which  it  enjoyed,  soon 
began  to  manifest  itself  with  alarming  boldness  in  the  border  slave  states, 
and  the  position  which  these  states  would  eventually  occupy  was  a  cause 
of  profound  anxiety  throughout  the  country. 

The  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  of  no  one  of  these  states  were 
studied  with  more  interest  than  were  those  of  Kentucky.  The  past  politi- 
cal history  of  the  state,  the  influence  which  it  was  then  exerting  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  and  its  geographical  position,  drew  attention  to  it 
as  a  prospectively  important  factor,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  impending  contest. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  were  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  the  governor,  though  he  was  a  man 
of  too  much  personal  honor  to  undertake  to  override  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  in  sympathy  with  the  disunionists,  if  he  did  not  heartily  approve 
of  all  their  acts  ;  and  the  State  Guard,  the  only  military  organization  in  the 
state,  composed  of  companies  in  different  counties,  but  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  a  sympathizer  with  the  move- 
ments and  aims  of  the  secessionists,  and  afterward  a  prominent  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  was  almost  entirely  disloyal ;  and  the  seces- 
sionists, though  in  a  minority,  yet  conscious  of  the  advantage  which  they 
thus  possessed,  were  active,  defiant  and  aggressive,  while  the  unionists, 
without  organization  and  without  arms,  were  anxious  and  fearful.  Emis- 
saries from  the  states  which  had  adopted  ordinances  of  secession  were  ap- 
pealing to  the  Southern  sentiments  of  the  people  ;  every  act  of  the  admin- 
istration at  Washington  was  depicted  in  a  light  most  unfavorable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  were  kept  constantly 
excited  and  alarmed. 
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It  was  well  known  how  violent  the  spirit  of  secession  had  been  in  some 
of  the  states  already  declared  seceded,  and  to  what  lengths  it  had  carried 
those  who  had  been  ruled  by  it.  No  one  could  tell  what  means  might  not 
be  resorted  to  in  Kentucky  to  overcome  and  silence,  and  finally  subdue 
the  unionists  within  her  borders.  Thousands  of  men  here,  as  elsewhere, 
actuated  by  no  profound  convictions  of  duty  and  by  no  settled  purposes, 
were  ready  to  go  with  either  side  that  promised  in  the  end  to  be  the 
stronger;  and  these  men  were  already  beginning  to  be  affected  by  what 
seemed  to  them  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  times. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1861,  the  legislature  met  in  called  session. 
The  members  had  not  been  elected  with  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs 
then  existing,  and  did  not,  as  was  shown  by  the  result  of  the  next  general 
election,  represent  in  its  full  force  the  union  sentiment  of  the  state.  The 
unionists  in  the  legislature  were  just  numerous  enough  to  prevent  the  dis- 
unionists  from  committing  the  state  to  secession,  and  not  numerous  enough 
to  enact  measures  decidedly  favorable  to  the  unconditional  preservation 
of  the  Union.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the  neutrality  resolutions,  which 
were  afterward  misinterpreted  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
made  to  bear  a  meaning  which  the  union  members  who  voted  for  them 
never  designed  should  be  put  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  elements  were  rapidly  crystallizing  for  the  final  issue. 
On  the  8th  of  February  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  formed.  On  the 
1 8th  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  same.  On  the  4th 
of  March  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  two  men,  both  natives  of  Kentucky,  but  representing  ideas  wholly 
dissimilar,  began  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  and  to  prepare  for  a  trial 
of  strength. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adjourned,  and  the 
governor  was  left  to  put  his  own  construction  on  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted.  That  construction  was,  of  course,  more  favorable  to  seces- 
sion than  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Hitherto,  many  persons,  guided  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  the 
facts  and  tendencies  of  the  times,  had  hoped  that  all  would  yet  end  in 
peace.  But  when,  on  the  12th  of  April,  Fort  Sumter  was  stormed,  and 
on  the  14th  its  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  fort  evacuated,  all  doubt 
ended  as  to  the  course  affairs  would  take. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  president  called  tor  seventy-five  thousand 
volunteers.  Kentucky's  quota  was  four  regiments.  These  Governor  Ma- 
goffin refused  most  emphatically  to  furnish.  The  unionists  of  the  state 
felt  this  refusal  keenly,  for  they  saw  that  it  would  put  Kentucky  in  a  false 
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position  toward  the  general  government ;  but  they  had  no  power  at  the 
time  to  reverse  it,  and  could  only  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity 
to  set  themselves  right  before  the  country. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  nine  days  later,  the  governor  issued  his  procla- 
mation calling  another  extra  session  of  the  legislature.  The  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  was  the  6th  of  May. 

What  might  be  done  at  this  session  no  one  could  foretell.  There  were 
grounds  for  the  gravest  fears.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  arms  of  the 
state  were  in  the  hands  of  secessionists,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  govern- 
or were  favorable  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  the  legislature  was  so 
nearly  equally  divided  that  the  death,  absence,  or  unfaithfulness  of  only 
two  or  three  union  members  might  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  dis- 
union, was  the  fact  of  the  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  rebellion. 
The  influence  of  all  this  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  No  change  in  the  composition  of  this  body  could  take  place 
till  August,  when  the  regular  election  of  members  would  be  held  ;  and  the 
apprehensions  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  by  the 
thought  of  the  perilous  possibilities  of  the  intervening  months  were  painful 
in  the  extreme. 

The  state  seemed  to  hang  upon  a  pivot.  The  slightest  effort  might 
throw  it  out  of  balance.  Secessionists  were  already  enlisting  troops  for 
the  Confederacy,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  which  they  them- 
selves were  most  earnest  in  proclaiming.  They  seemed  to  act,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  if  the  taking  of  the  state  into  the  Confederacy  were  only  a 
question  of  time.  A  crisis  had  been  reached  when  something  must  be 
done  by  the  unionists,  if  they  were  not  to  have  their  worst  fears  realized. 

The  most  potent  influence  just  then,  as  argument  was  ended,  would  be 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  union  men.  This  was  the  thought  and  this  the 
feeling  of  every  union  man  in  the  state  who  had  a  clear  view  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  disunionists.  In  some  places,  in  hope  that  something  would 
be  done  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  with  the  view  of  being  ready 
for  any  emergency,  companies  of  union  men  began  to  be  formed,  without 
arms,  and  to  be  drilled  at  stated  times.  In  this  way,  besides  preserving 
their  present  strength  and  courage,  they  were  preparing  themselves  for 
future  important  service. 

Not  more  concerned  about  the  perils  which  menaced  the  loyalty  of 
Kentucky  were  the  unionists  of  the  state  than  was  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 
Besides  the  reasons  of  a  public  and  general  character,  there  were  others, 
which  were  personal  to  himself,  why  he  should  be  especially  desirous  of 
seeing  Kentucky  occupy  her  true  position   as  one  of  the  sister  states  of 
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the  Union.  But  to  send  soldiers  into  the  state,  in  disregard  of  the  posi- 
tion which  had  been  taken  by  the  legislature  and  the  governor,  would  be 
to  give  an  advantage  to  the  disunionists  which  they  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  use. 

While  the  president  was  revolving  the  situation  in  his  mind,  and  con- 
sidering what,  under  the  circumstances,  was  best  to  be  done,  the  difficulty 
was  removed  by  a  call  which  was  made  at  the  White  House  by  Lieutenant 
William  Nelson,  of  the  navy.  Lieutenant  Nelson  was  a  Kentuckian  by 
birth  and  rearing,  was  an  ardent  unionist,  and  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
seeing  terminated  in  favor  of  the  government  a  neutrality  which  he  knew 
the  union  men  of  the  state  had  been  compelled  to  accept  against  their 
better  judgment  and  their  more  loyal  disposition. 

His  plan  was  for  the  government  to  help  those  who  wished  to  help  it 
by  placing  guns  in  their  hands,  without  which  they  would  not  only  be  pow- 
erless to  do  anything  to  aid  in  maintaining  its  integrity,  but  might  be 
swept  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  be  made  instruments,  against 
their  wishes,  in  efforts  to  destroy  it. 

The  president  approved  of  the  plan,  but,  knowing  that  the  effort  to 
carry  it  out  would  be  attended  with  difficulty  and  risk,  asked  where  he 
could  find  a  man  who  would  undertake  the  work.  "  Cast  your  eyes,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  "  on  a  little  man  of  my  size."  The  "  little  man  "  weighed 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  and  was  about  as  tall  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself. 

The  president,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  believing,  from  his  con- 
versation with  Lieutenant  Nelson  that  he  was  the  suitable  man  for  the 
emergency,  at  once  accepted  his  offer,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  with  him 
the  details  of  his  mission.  He  agreed  to  furnish  him,  at  first,  with  five 
thousand  guns,  and  afterward,  as  they  might  be  needed,  with  more.  He 
deemed  it  important  that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  guns,  the  lieutenant 
should  receive  the  advice  and  aid  of  representative  union  men  of  the 
state  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  made  in  the  selection  of  such 
men,  he  determined  to  send  him  to  some  prominent  citizen  of  the  state 
of  well-known  loyalty,  prudence  and  influence,  who  should  select  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  to  confer. 

There  was  at  that  time  residing  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  a  gentleman 
who  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  of  the  character  and  standing 
required.  That  gentleman  was  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Speed.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
become  acquainted  with  him  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  when  both  were  young  men  ;  Mr.  Lincoln  a  novice  at  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  Mr.  Speed  a  merchant.     They  had  roomed  together  for 
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several  years,  and  a  warm  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  them  which 
had  continued  undisturbed  during  all  the  intervening  time.  This  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  president  determined  to  send  Lieutenant 
Nelson.  The  president  did  not  furnish  the  lieutenant  with  any  written 
instructions,  but  directed  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Speed  with  such  evidences  of 
his  appointment  as  he  would  have  in  himself  and  in  the  fact  of  his  .posses- 
sion of  the  guns. 

No  time  was  allowed  to  elapse  in  idle  preparation  for  the  work.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  probably  the  same  day  on  which  the  interview  with  the 
president  took  place,  five  thousand  muskets  were  ordered  by  the  secretary 
of  war  to  be  issued  to  Lieutenant  Nelson  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  and  the 
lieutenant  took  the  cars  at  once  for  Louisville,  stopping  on  his  way  at 
Cincinnati  long  enough  to  have  a  part  of  the  guns  shipped  to  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana,  opposite  to  Louisville,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Speed,  as  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  ship  them  through  to  Louisville. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  lieutenant  at  Louisville  he  put  up  at  the  Gait 
House.  Early  the  next  morning  he  set  out  to  find  Mr.  Speed.  He  had 
no  acquaintance  with  him,  and  had  never  seen  him.  Mr.  Speed  was  at 
that  time  residing  on  Second  Street  between  Green  and  Walnut.  On 
reaching  the  house,  either  from  some  doubt  whether  he  was  at  the  right 
residence  or  not,  as  there  were  several  families  of  the  same  name  relatives 
of  the  gentleman  for  whom  he  was  seeking  residing  in  the  city,  or  from  an 
apprehension  that  he  might  disturb  the  family  by  his  early  call,  he  walked 
back  and  forth  several  times  on  the  pavement  before  ringing  the  bell.  He 
was  observed  by  Mrs.  Speed  and  the  servants,  who  became  alarmed  at  his 
movements,  as  it  was  a  time  when  many  suspicious  characters  were  pass- 
ing about,  and  when  the  fears  of  quiet  persons  were  easily  excited. 

After  having  taken  several  turns  in  front  of  the  house  he  approached 
the  door  and  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  appeared  inquired  if  that 
was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Speed.  Being  informed  that  it  was, 
he  asked  if  Mr.  Speed  was  in.  Being  told  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  had 
gone  to  his  office,  he  requested  and  received  directions  thereto,  and  left. 

The  apprehensions  excited  in  the  minds  of  Mrs.  Speed  and  the  serv- 
ants were  not  removed  till  noon,  when  Mr.  Speed  returned  home  for  din- 
ner, and  gave  an  account  of  the  visit  which  he  had  received  at  his  office. 
He  said  that  he  was  sitting  at  his  table,  with  some  papers  before  him,  when 
a  large  ma*h  entered  who,  after  glancing  around  the  room,  apparently  to 
see  if  there  was  more  than  one  person  besides  himself  present,  asked  if  it 
was  Mr.  Speed  that  he  saw  before  him,  and,  on  being  told  that  it  was, 
asked  if  it  was  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Speed. 
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"That  is  my  name,"  was  the  response. 

"  Is  there  another  room  to  this  office  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

''There  is." 

"  Is  there  any  one  in  that  room  ?  " 

"  There  is  not." 

"  I  should  like,  Mr.  Speed,  to  see  you  in  that  room  for  a  short  time." 

Mr.  Speed  rose  to  lead  the  way,  when  the  stranger  turned  and  locked 
the  door  behind  him,  which  he  had  just  entered. 

This  was  not  very  assuring  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Speed's  moderate  size. 
When  they  were  both  seated  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  lieutenant  made 
himself  known,  and  informed  Mr.  Speed  of  the  object  of  his  coming 
to  Kentucky,  and  by  whose  direction  he  had  come.  He  then  gave  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  president,  and  of  his  having  been  put 
into  possession  of  arms  for  the  union  men  of  the  state,  as  the  result  of 
that  interview.  He  closed  by  saying  that  it  was  the  president's  wish  that 
Mr.  Speed  should  go  with  him  (the  lieutenant)  to  Frankfort,  and  put  him 
in  communication  with  prominent  union  men  there,  with  whom  he  could 
have  consultation  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  guns. 

Mr.  Speed  at  once  expressed  his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  President,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the  lieutenant  should  go 
to  Frankfort  that  afternoon.  Nelson  said  that  he  did  not  wish,  while 
there,  to  be  introduced  to  any  person  who  was  not  known  to  be  an  un- 
conditional unionist. 

On  rising,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  to  return  to  his  hotel,  Nelson 
turned  to  Mr.  Speed,  and  said  in  an  abrupt  way,  to  which  his  friends 
afterward  became  accustomed  as  peculiarly  his  own,  "  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  cars  this  afternoon,  as  we  go  to  Frankfort ;  if  you  do, 
I'll  insult  you."  At  the  proper  hour  the  two  gentlemen  met  at  the  depot, 
but  not  as  acquaintances ;  and  on  taking  the  train  they  went  into  differ- 
ent cars,  and  thus  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  capital  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Speed's  brother,  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  who  was  afterward  a  member  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  went  up  on  the  same  train,  if  he  was  not  already  at 
the  capital,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  proposed  meeting  for  con- 
sultation. Little  did  the  other  passengers,  if  perchance  they  saw  in  these 
gentlemen  anything  which  could  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  travelers, 
dream  of  the  importance  of  their  mission,  or  of  the  effect  that  train's  safe 
arrival  at  Frankfort  was  to  have  in  determining  the  position  of'Kentucky 
in  the  great  struggle  which  had  then  begun,  or  of  the  influence  which  the 
determining  of  that  position  was  to  exert  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
questions  at  issue.     That  day's  work  was  to  result  in  the  accomplishment 
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of  much  toward  saving  Kentucky  to  the  Union  ;  and  Kentucky  saved  to 
the  Union  meant  an  addition  to  the  national  forces  of  about  seventy  thou- 
sand soldiers,  many  of  whom,  if  the  aims  of  the  secessionists  could  have 
been  carried  out,  would  have  been  compelled  to  do  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion. 

Just  what *day  of  the  month  this  was  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  As 
the  guns  had  been  ordered  to  be  issued  to  Lieutenant  Nelson  on  the  4th 
day  of  May,  and  he  had  left  Washington  at  once  for  Kentucky,  it  may 
have  been  the  6th  ;  it  could  hardly  have  been  later  than  the  7th.  The 
legislature  was  now  in  session  again,  having  convened  on  the  6th,  agree- 
ably to  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  and,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  two  houses  then  assembled,  other  gentlemen  of  prominence  had 
been  brought  to  the  capital  by  their  interest  in  public  affairs. 

On  reaching  Frankfort,  Lieutenant  Nelson  went  to  the  residence  of  an 
acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Speed  to  the  Capital  Hotel.  By  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Speed  made  arrangements  for  a  meeting  of  a  few  representa- 
tive union  men  that  night  ;  and,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  those  who  had 
been  invited  came  together  in  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  James  Harlan, 
the  father  of  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  the  Hon.  James  Harlan,  Hon.  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, Hon.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  Hon.  Garret  Davis  and  Hon.  Thornton 
F.  Marshall.  These  gentlemen,  together  with  the  Hon.  James  Speed, 
Lieutenant  Nelson  and  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Speed,  composed  the  important 
assembly. 

On  being  introduced,  Lieutenant  Nelson  proceeded  at  once  to  state 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  As  a  Kentuckian,  interested  in  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  desirous  of  doing  what  lay  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  drawn  into  rebellion,  he  had  laid  before  the  president 
a  plan  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  Kentucky  unionists,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  aggressive  movements  of  the  enemies  of  the  government.  That  plan 
was  the  putting  of  arms  into  the  hands  of  such  union  men  of  the  state  as 
wished  to  receive  them.  The  president  had  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
had  appointed  him  to  carry  it  out.  The  guns  were  within  reach,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  president,  he  solicited  the  advice  and 
aid  of  the  gentlemen  present  in  the  distribution  of  the  same. 

The  subject  was  gravely  discussed.  What  the  disunionists  were  doing 
in  aid  of  rebellion  was  notorious.  Several  companies  of  troops  had  already 
been  openly  enlisted  in  the  state  for  the  Confederacy,  in  spite  of  the 
loudly  proclaimed  neutrality,  and  no  one  could  seriously  doubt  what  the 
end  would  be  without  a  change.     But  the  public  mind  was  in  such  a  fever- 
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ish  state,  and  the  disunionists  were  so  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  of  its  friends,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  even  in  what  seemed  to  be 
clearly  and  undeniably  right.  Besides,  the  slightest  mismanagement  might 
defeat  the  original  design ;  the  guns  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  and  thus  help  turn  the  state  into  the  vortex 
of  rebellion,  instead  of  contributing  to  wheel  it  into  line  with  the  states 
that  were  true  to  the  Union. 

But  any  thoughts  which  may  have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  the  gentlemen  composing  that  meeting  against  the  distribution  itself, 
were  swept  away  by  a  profound  conviction  that  the  guns  were  necessary 
to  the  salvation  of  the  state ;  and  the  manner  of  the  distribution  soon 
became  the  only  important  subject  of  consideration.  Nelson,  by  nature 
and  by  the  training  he  had  received  in  the  navy,  quick  to  decide  and  quick 
to  act,  was  disposed  to  proceed  in  the  most  direct  way  possible  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  committed  to  him,  without  being  hampered 
by  what  might  seem  to  him  unnecessary  precautions  or  formalities.  He 
desired  that  orders  should  be  signed  in  blank,  to  be  filled  out  by  him,  for 
persons  desiring  guns,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  cut  pieces  of  paper,  as  he  was  standing  by  a  table  that  was  in  the 
room,  and  laid  them  on  the  table  ready  to  be  signed.  This  did  not  seem 
to  the  other  gentlemen  present  to  be  the  best  method  of  proceeding,  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  these  gentlemen  should  give  actual  orders  for 
guns,  leaving  the  number  of  guns  blank,  to  be  filled  out  by  Lieutenant 
Nelson  afterward,  as  the  exigencies  of  different  localities  might  seem  to 
demand,  and  that  these  orders  should  be  countersigned  by  Mr.  Speed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant.  »This  was  designed  to  prevent  any 
mistake  being  made  as  to  the  persons  who  were  to  receive  the  guns.  Each 
gentleman  of  the  committee  had  a  district  assigned  him  for  which  he  was 
to  give  orders.  These  districts  were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  north- 
ern and  central  parts  of  the  state. 

It  was  well  on  toward  day  before  the  business  of  the  committee  was 
completed. 

When  about  to  adjourn  Mr.  Davis  remarked  that  the  meeting  which 
they  had  been  holding  was  perhaps  the  most  important  ever  held  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

Some  suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
secrecy  should  be  observed  in  regard  to  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Speed 
said  that  he  was  willing  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  guns  had  been  obtained  to  secure  Kentucky,  when  he  would  be 
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disposed  to  make  known  what  had  been  done,  and  to  say  that  more  guns 
could  be  obtained.  To  this  the  other  gentlemen  seemed  to  assent,  and  then 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

With  the  guns,  at  least  with  those  sent  to  Jeffersonville,  there  was  no 
ammunition,  and  Hon.  James  Speed  went  to  Indianapolis  to  see  Governor 
Morton,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  supply.  The  governor  readily  agreed 
to  furnish  all  the  ammunition  that  might  be  needed  for  the  present,  and 
immediately  had  a  quantity  shipped  to  Jeffersonville,  where  the  guns  were 
deposited.  Both  the  guns  and  the  ammunition  were  kept  for  safety  in  the 
penitentiary  at  that  place  until  they  were  distributed. 

At  once  the  distribution  began.  The  number  of  guns  claimed  for  the 
city  of  Louisville,  as  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
the  key  to  the  state,  was  twelve  hundred.  They  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayor,  Mr.  John  M.  Delph,  a  decided  union  man.  The  remainder 
of  those  that  were  deposited  at  Jeffersonville  were  sent  out  to  points  near 
Louisville.  The  writer  of  this  was  at  the  time  living  at  Shelbyville,  a  town 
about  thirty  miles  from  Louisville,  on  the  turnpike  leading  to  Frankfort. 
It  was  a  place  of  strong  union  sentiments,  and  a  home  guard  company, 
composed  entirely  of  union  men,  had  been  organized  there  some  weeks 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Frankfort.  This  company  received 
some  of  the  guns.  Doctor  Wm.  Bailey,  who  was  captain  of  the  company, 
says,  in  a  letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  the  guns  were  brought  up 
from  Louisville  at  night  and  placed  in  store'  secretly,  and  that  the  fact  was 
so  concealed  that  surprise  was  apparent  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
Southern  sympathizers  when  they  saw  them  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  The 
date  of  the  reception  of  the  guns,  not  remembered  by  the  doctor,  must 
have  been  the  10th,  or  at  the  latest  the  1  ith,  of  May,  only  seven  days  from 
the  day  on  which  the  secretary  of  war  had  ordered  the  five  thousand  guns 
to  be  issued  to  Lieutenant  Nelson  ;  for  I  find  in  my  private  journal  an 
entry  of  the  date  of  Monday,  the  13th  day  of  May,  in  which,  in  allusion 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  state,  I  say:  "The  union  men  are  ob- 
taining arms  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  if  necessary  against 
any  such  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  secessionists  of  the  state  as  has  been 
endured  by  the  union  men  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia."  The  distribution 
began  at  Louisville,  but  the  next  week  thereafter  guns  began  to  be  sent 
out  from  Cincinnati.  Where  home  guard  companies  (the  name  by  which 
the  union  companies  came  to  be  known,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  state 
guard  companies)  had  been  formed,  the  guns  were  sent  to  them.  Where 
there  were  no  such  companies,  prominent  union  men  were  selected  to  re- 
ceive the  guns  and  to  see  that  they  were  handed  to  men  in  their  localities 
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known  to  be  truly  loyal  to  the  government.  These  men  soon  formed 
themselves  into  companies  and  held  themselves  ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  introduction  of  the  guns  into  any  city  or  town  had  the  double  effect 
of  inspiring  the  union  men  of  such  city  or  town  with  confidence  and  cour- 
age, and  of  filling  the  secessionists  thereof  with  astonishment,  indignation 
and  alarm.  And  when  the  news  of  such  introduction  was  carried  to  other 
places,  as  it  was  carried  very  quickly,  the  secessionists  of  such  places  be- 
came anxious  and  watchful,  especially  if  there  was  anything  like  an  organ- 
ization of  union  men  in  their  midst,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  the 
guns  might  be  seen  in  the  hands  or  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men,  and  were 
ready  to  prevent  if  possible  the  introduction  of  the  guns  into  their  neigh- 
borhoods. No  small  amount  of  courage,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  caution, 
was  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  received  the  guns  from  Lieutenant 
Nelson.  After  the  distribution  of  the  guns  to  the  union  men  in  any  local- 
ity the  danger  was,  in  a  great  measure,  past. 

The  guns  for  the  counties  of  Bourbon,  Fayette,  Clark  and  Montgom- 
ery were  sent  up  by  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad.  The  shipment  of 
these  guns  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May.  Mr.  John  D.  Hearne,  at  that 
time  of  Paris,  now  of  Covington,  took  an  active  part  in  the  work.  He  says 
that  all  was  kept  profoundly  secret  till  the  departure  of  the  afternoon 
train  on  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad,  when  a  man  designated  for  the 
purpose  was  stationed  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Covington  to  prevent  any 
information  being  sent  on  the  wires.  Trains  of  wagons  were  hastily  loaded 
in  Cincinnati  writh  the  guns  and  sent  across  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral depot  in  Covington,  where  cars  were  speedily  placed  in  position  to 
receive  the  arms. 

"  Cincinnati  had  at  that  time,"  says  Mr.  Hearne,  "  a  large  volunteer 
patrol,  a  kind  of  home  guard,  whose  self-imposed  duty,  among  others,  wTas 
to  prevent  any  contraband  articles  from  going  into  Kentucky  without 
special  permission  from  some  self-appointed  committee  who  heard  and 
passed  upon  all  applications,  and  whose  determination  was  final.  Squarely 
up  against  this  patrol  came  Lieutenant  Nelson  and  the  first  wagon  in  the 
line  loaded  with  muskets  and  ammunition.  As  they  approached  the  ferry 
and  were  notified  what  credentials  were  necessary  before  being  permitted 
to  pass,  Nelson  demanded  from  whence  came  the  authority  to  stop  him, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  with  language  more  for- 
cible than  elegant  informed  Mr.  Patrol  that  if  another  of  his  teams  were 
stopped,  he  would  have  the  person  who  stopped  it  sent  to  a  military 
prison.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no  more  wagons  were  stopped.  The  train 
was  loaded  and  left  the  depot  at  11  o'clock  that  night,  and  before  daylight 
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the  next  morning  the  guns  for  Bourbon,  Clark  and  Montgomery  counties 
were  landed  at  Paris,  and  those  for  Fayette  county  at  Lexington."  These 
last  were  directed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hiram  Shaw,  Sr.,  whose  loyalty  and 
decision  of  character  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  union  men  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  The  guns  for  Clark  and  Montgomery  counties  had  to 
be  hauled  from  Paris  to  Winchester  and  Mt.  Sterling,  the  county  seats 
respectively  of  those  counties,  in  wagons  ;  Winchester  being  about  sixteen 
miles  distant  and  Mt.  Sterling  about  twenty.  The  men  who  took  the  guns 
from  Paris  to  Mt.  Sterling  were  intercepted  by  spies,  but  showing  a  deter- 
mined purpose,  no  attack  was  made  upon  them.  Before  sunset  of  that 
day  the  guns  for  these  four  counties,  all  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass 
portion  of  the  state,  were  in  the  hands  of  men  pledged  to  use  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  union,  and  whom  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to 
provoke  to  a  trial  of  their  ability  to  use  them. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  guns  for  the  counties  just  named  were  shipped 
by  cars  from  Covington,  others  were  shipped  by  boat  directly  from  Cincin- 
nati, up  the  Ohio  river.  The  latter  were  for  the  counties  of  Mason  and 
Nicholas.  The  boat  containing  them  reached  its  destination,  Maysville, 
the  county  seat  of  Mason  county,  early  in  the  night,  while  the  train  bear- 
ing the  others  was  making  its  way  along  the  track  that  follows  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Licking  river.  The  next  morning,  while  the  union  men  of 
Lexington  and  Paris  were  unboxing  the  guns  sent  to  them,  and  the  men 
from  Winchester  and  Mt.  Sterling  were  loading  wagons  with  theirs,  the 
men  of  Maysville  were  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  similar  treasure.  The 
Hon.  Henry  Wadsworth  was  the  commander  of  the  home  guards  of 
Maysville.  The  guns  intended  for  Nicholas  county  were  in  charge  of  Col- 
onel Leonidas  Metcalfe,  a  citizen  of  that  county,  and  a  son  of  a  former 
governor  of  Kentucky  and  senator  of  the  United  States. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  guns  at  Paris  and  Lexington  and  Mays- 
ville, all  three  prominent  places,  spread  like  wild-fire.  About  the  time 
when  Colonel  Metcalfe  was  well  on  his  way,  by  turnpike,  with  the  arms  for 
Nicholas  county,  a  meeting  of  disunionists  and  neutrality  men  was  called 
at  Carlisle,  the  county  seat  of  that  county,  at  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  down  the  turnpike,  in  the  direction  of  Maysville,  and  meet 
Colonel  Metcalfe,  and  protest  that  the  introduction  of  the  guns  could  only 
result  in  an  immediate  and  sanguinary  conflict.  This  committee  met  the 
colonel  with  the  wagon  containing  the  guns  a  little  north  of  the  Blue  Licks 
Springs,  and  delivered  their  message,  which  was,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms,  that  the  guns  must  not  be  brought  to  Carlisle,  and  that  seventy-five 
men  were   banded   together  to   come  to  the  turnpike  bridge  at  the  Blue 
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Licks,  and  prevent  them  from  being  taken  beyond  it.  Colonel  Metcalfe 
had  with  him,  besides  the  driver,  only  two  other  men,  citizens  of  his 
count}-;  but  he  was  fearless  and  determined,  and  he  said,  in  response,  to 
the  bearers  of  the  message,  in  language  made  emphatic  by  an  oath,  that 
they  might  go  back  and  tell  the  men  who  had  sent  them,  that  seventy-five 
of  them  might  come  to  the  bridge,  but  that  seventy-five  would  never  go 
back  to  Carlisle;  and  with  that  he  told  his  driver  to  drive  on.  Nobody  met 
him  at  the  bridge,  and  that  night  the  guns  were  received  by  men  awaiting 
the  colonel's  arrival,  at  his  residence,  on  the  turnpike,  about  two  miles 
from  Carlisle,  in  whose  hands  he  knew  they  would  do  no  harm  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  number  of  guns  received  at  this  time  into  the  state  was  believed 
by  disunionists  to  be  much  larger  than  it  really  was.  A  prominent 
Southern  sympathizer,  writing  at  the  time  to  another  prominent  Southern 
sympathizer,  estimated  the  number  that  was  landed  at  Maysville  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  the  number  that  was  sent  up  into  the  Blue  Grass 
section  at  five  thousand,  and  the  whole  number  that  had  been  received  at 
Cincinnati  for  distribution  in  Kentucky  at  fifteen  thousand.  Each  gun 
was  thus  made  to  have  the  moral  effect  of  three  or  four. 

The  distribution  in  the  six  counties  named  took  place,  as  has  been 
shown,  on  the  18th  of  May.  This  was  Saturday.  On  Monday,  the  20th, 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  a  Southern  sympathizer  "  moved 
to  suspend  the  rule  and  regular  order  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing the  following  resolution,  viz.: 

''WHEREAS,  Several  members  of  this  house  have  received  information 
deemed  by  them  to  be  reliable,  that  a  large  number  of  guns  and  munitions 
of  war  have  been  received  from  Northern  States  at  Lexington  and 
Paris,  under  the  pledge,  or  oath,  that  said  guns  and  munitions  of  war 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  organized  bodies  of  men  unknown  to  the 
militia  laws  of  the  state;  therefore, 

"  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  That  the  speaker  appoint  a 
select  committee  of  five  members  to  investigate  the  allegations  of  the  pre- 
amble, with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  that  said  committee 
make  their  report  to  this  house." 

The  suspension  of  the  rule  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  house. 
This  was  not  obtained,  and  so  the  resolution  was  not  presented.  On  the 
next  day  the  same  gentleman  offered  substantially  the  same  resolution  in 
other  language,  when  Mr.  Wolf,  a  union  member,  as  an  offset,  moved  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  adding,  that  the  committee  should  inquire  and 
report  to  the  house  whether  an  organization,  known  as  the  "  Knights  of 
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the  Golden  Circle"  was  in  existence  in  the  state,  and  if  so,  what  were  its 
purposes,  who  were  its  officers,  what  obligations  its  members  were  required 
to  take  to  oppose  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  whether  any  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  were  members  of  said  organization  ;  also,  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  the  governor  of  the  state  had  carried  on  any  secret 
correspondence,  or  otherwise,  touching  the  secession  of  Kentucky,  or  as  to 
the  furnishing  of  troops  by  Kentucky  to  the  Confederate  States.  The  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  adopted,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  instead  of  to  a  special  committee. 
On  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  vote  stood  forty-six  to  forty-four 
against  the  reference.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Ireland,  another  union  mem- 
ber, offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  should  also  inquire 
and  report  whether  arms  had  been  purchased,  or  whether  efforts  had  been 
made  to  procure  arms  from  outside  of  Kentucky,  "  to  arm  bodies  of  men 
or  individuals  in  Kentucky,  with  a  view  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  secession  of 
Kentucky  from  the  Federal  Union,"  which  was  adopted.  By  another  reso- 
lution, offered  by  Mr.  Wolf  on  the  24th,  it  was  ordered  that  the  committee 
inquire  and  report  whether  any  member  of  the  legislature  or  any  member 
of  either  house  of  Congress  from  Kentucky  had  carried  on  any  corre- 
spondence, or  made  any  engagement  with  any  officials  of  the  Confederate 
States,  with  a  view  to  the  secession  of  Kentucky.  This  was  the  day  fixed, 
by  previous  resolution,  for  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  Before  ad- 
journing, a  bill  passed  the  lower  house  authorizing  and  empowering  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  to  continue  their  meetings,  after  the  ad- 
journment, for  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  making  report  on  the  resolutions  adopted  ;  the  report  to 
be  made  to  the  governor,  and  by  him  to  be  laid  before  the  next  General 
Assembly.  While  this  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  senate,  the  hour 
for  final  adjournment  arrived,  and  so  the  battle  of  investigation  and  counter- 
investigation  came  to  an  end. 

The  distribution  of  guns  went  on. 

Efforts  had  been  made  by  General  Speed  S.  Fry,  at  that  time  Captain 
Fry,  of  Danville,  the  county  seat  of  Boyle  county,  in  the  center  of  the  state, 
to  procure  arms  for  a  home  guard  company  of  that  place,  from  General 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  commander  of  the  state  guard,  but  in  vain. 
Hearing  that  General  Nelson  had  guns  for  distribution  to  such  companies, 
General  Fry,  in  company  with  Wellington  Harlan,  William  Goodloe  and 
Stephen  G.  Cloyd,  of  Boyle  county,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Burdett  and  Osburn 
Dunn,  of  Garrard,  an  adjoining  county,  went  to  Cincinnati  with  the  hope 
of  procuring  guns  for  companies  in  Jessamine,  Garrard,  Mercer,  Lincoln 
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and  Boyle  counties.  On  reaching  Cincinnati  they  found  the  city  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement,  business  of  all  kinds  seemingly  suspended,  and  the 
war  the  only  subject  of  conversation.  They  found  Lieutenant  Nelson  in 
a  cheerful  and  affable  state  of  mind  ;  and  when  the  object  of  their  mission 
was  made  known,  a  prompt  affirmative  response  was  given  by  him  to  their 
requests.  He  informed  them,  however,  that  the  excitement  in  Cincinnati 
had  become  so  intense,  when  it  had  become  known  that  he  had  arms  in 
his  possession  for  distribution  among  the  home  guards  of  Kentucky,  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  ship  all  the  arms  consigned  to  him  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray  of  the  city  of  Maysville.  This  excitement  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  idea  that  Kentucky  loyalty  was  of  so  doubtful 
a  type  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  the  interests,  not  only  of  Cincinnati, 
but  also  of  the  government,  to  intrust  guns  to  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky. 

He  at  once  gave  General  Fry  an  order  on  Mr.  Gray  for  seven  hundred 
guns  ;  and  the  general  and  his  companions,  without  delay,  proceeded  by 
boat  to  Maysville.  On  presenting  their  order  there  they  were  informed  that 
it  would  be  filled  as  soon  as  conveyance  for  the  guns  could  be  obtained, 
as  it  was  deemed  best  to  take  them  by  the  way  of  the  Maysville  and  Lex- 
ington turnpike,  although  the  route  lay  through  certain  sections  where 
Southern  sympathies  predominated.  The  distance  from  Maysville  to 
Danville  by  this  way  is  about  ninety  miles.  They  procured  two  wagons, 
one  drawn  by  six  horses  and  the  other  by  two.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
before  the  loading  was  completed,  and  the  sun  had  set  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  just  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  There  they  en- 
camped for  the  night,  and  made  a  very  early  start  the  next  morning. 

Before  starting,  having  apprehension  that  they  might  encounter  some 
trouble  on  the  way,  they  took  the  precaution  to  load  six  of  the  guns  with 
buck  and  ball,  and  to  lay  them  in  the  box  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  larger 
wagon.  They  expected  to  get  their  breakfast  at  some  convenient  point 
on  the  way.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  passed  the  house  of  a  good 
union  man  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  General  Fry,  who  compelled  the 
general  to  come  in  and  take  breakfast  with  him.  After  breakfast  this  gen- 
tleman brought  out  his  buggy  and  took  the  general  on  in  it  till  they  over- 
took the  other  men,  who  had  gone  ahead  with  the  wagons.  The  rest  took 
breakfast  at  Mayslick,  twelve  miles  from  Maysville.  "  As  all  our  move- 
ments," says  the  commander  of  this  little  force,  "  had  been  of  a  public 
character — the  loading  of  the  guns  upon  the  wagons,  and  our  departure 
with  them  from  Maysville — there  were  doubtless  those  who  were  watching 
us  with  a  view  of  bearing  intelligence  of  our  coming  to  different  points  on 
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the  road;  for,  as  wc  entered  the  little  town  of  Mayslick  we  found  the 
streets  thronged  with  men  and  boys,  the  larger  mass  of  whom  had  come 
from  their  homes  in  the  country  to  witness  the  passing  of  the  approaching 
little  army  with  its  munitions  of  war;  and  doubtless  also  to  join  in  any  at- 
tempt that  might  be  made  to  take  the  guns  from  us.  It  was  very  evident 
that  nearly  all  this  assemblage,  judging  from  the  frowning  aspect  depicted 
in  their  countenances,  were  of  the  extreme  Southern  type  in'  sympathy 
and  sentiment. 

"  Just  before  entering  the  town,  being  myself,"  says  the  general,  "  in 
front,  and  walking  alone  behind  the  larger  wagon,  a  gentleman  came  to 
the  front  door  of  his  dwelling,  which  he  opened  only  sufficiently  wide  (he 
was  doubtless  a  union  man)  to  exhibit  his  head,  waved  his  hand  to  me 
to  stop,  and  then,  in  a  tone  barely  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  him,  said  : 
'  Do  not  go  into  the  town  with  those  guns,'  and  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
I  halted  the  larger  wagon.  The  other  portion  of  my  company  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  top  of  the  smaller  wagon  to  give  rest  to  their  weary 
limbs.  When  they  came  up  I  notified  them  of  what  had  just  happened, 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held,  which,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
smaller  arms  we  had  upon  our  persons,  resulted  in  a  decision  to  move  for-. 
ward.  We  marched  into  the  town,  halted  opposite  the  door  of  the  only 
hotel  in  the  place,  and  there  our  wagons  stood  while  the  other  members  of 
the  party  went  into  the  hotel  and  ate  their  breakfasts,  I  remaining  as  the 
only  sentinel  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  crowd  who  gathered  around, 
and  to  guard  the  guns. 

"  I  took  my  stand  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  larger  wagon,  with  my 
hand  upon  the  box  containing  the  six  loaded  guns ;  and  whilst  standing 
thus  alone  one  of  the  crowd  walked  up  to  my  side,  and  in  rather  an'  insolent 
tone  asked,  if  '  they  hadn't  better  take  some  of  those  guns  ? '  to  which  I 
coolly,  but  firmly,  responded  :  '  There  they  are  ;  take  them.'  Whether  it 
was  the  coolness  of  my  response  or  the  fear  of  danger  that  might  be  lurk- 
ing near,  I  could  not  tell,  but  something  induced  him  to  turn  away  without 
offering  any  other  remark.  My  comrades' in  a  very  short  time  came  out, 
when,  bidding  the  crowd  good  morning,  we  quietly  moved  off,  thankful 
that  nothing  had  occurred  to  impede  our  progress." 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  after  this  till  they  reached  Millersburg, 
in  Bourbon  county,  about  thirty-six  miles  from  Maysville.  Knowing  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  place  were  almost  entirely  Southern, 
they  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  their  forces  in  close  order,  watching  with 
eager  eyes  the  crowd  that  appeared  on  the  street,  evidently  brought 
together  by  the  news  of  their  coming,  which  had  preceded  them. 
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The  driver  of  the  large  wagon,  whom  they  had  suspected  of  being  a 
Southern  sympathizer,  had  been  told,  after  leaving  Mayslick,  not  to  stop 
in  any  town.  "  But  in  spite  of  our  positive  orders,"  says  the  general,  "  he 
pretended  to  have  some  important  business  at  Millersburg,  stopped  his 
team  right  in  the  center  of  the  town,  dismounted,  and  ran  immediately  into 
some  house.  Not  knowing  what  information  he  might  communicate  to 
persons  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  wishing  to  get  as  far  on  our  journey 
as  possible  before  night-fall,  Dr.  Burdett,  one  of  our  company,  at  once 
mounted  the  saddle  horse,  drove  the  wagon  through  the  town,  leaving  Mr. 
Driver  to  overtake  us  as  best  he  could.  Our  order  was  again  repeated  to 
him,  and  his  pledge  was  given  that  he  would  not  stop  again.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  only  thing  that  occurred  that  had  even  the  semblance 
of  any  hostile  demonstration  (and  that  was  simply  amusing  and  ridiculous, 
except  for  the  effect  that  it  might  have  had  upon  some  of  the  crowd),  was 
the  act  of  an  old  lady  who  sat  in  a  door  on  the  street.  Raising  her  clenched 
fist  she  shook  it  at  us  with  some  degree  of  violence,  and  exclaimed,  at  the 
top  of  her  voice :  '  If  I  was  a  man  I  would  not  let  them  guns  pass  without 
taking  some  of  them.'  " 

They  expected  to  reach  Paris,  eight  miles  beyond  Millersburg,  that 
night  ;  but  when  they  had  gone  not  quite  half  the  distance,  a  messenger, 
sent  by  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Nelson,  met  them,  and  informed  them 
that  a  rebel  company  had  been  parading  the  streets  of  Paris  that  day  creating 
considerable  excitement  among  the  citizens,  and  warned  them  that  there 
was  danger  if  they  went  into  town  that  night,  that  an  effort  might  be 
made  by  the  rebel  company  to  seize  their  guns.  The  result  of  this  warn- 
ing was  a  determination  to  go  into  camp  for  the  night.  They  halted  near 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hezekiah  Martin,  a  widow  lady  of  decided  union 
sentiments,  who  kindly  provided  supper  and  breakfast  for  them,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  bedding  to  spread  on  the  roadside  near  their  wagons, 
where  they  deemed  it  best,  for  the  safety  of  their  guns,  to  sleep. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  took  up  their  line  of  march.  On  entering 
Paris  they  found  the  streets  perfectly  quiet.  On  stepping  for  a  moment 
into  the  grocery  store  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Brent,  through  whom  the  warning  had 
been  sent  out  the  day  before,  General  Fry  saw  a  number  of  guns  standing 
against  the  wall ;  and  was  told,  in  response  to  his  inquiry,  what  their  pres- 
ence meant.  That  they  had  been  placed  there  that  they  might  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  union  men  of  the  town  in  the  event  of  any  hostile  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  rebels  against  him  and  his  comrades  in  their 
passage  through  the  place. 

"  Here   again,"  says  the  general,  "just  as  we  reached  the  center  and 
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chief  business  part  of  the  town,  our  rebel  teamster  halted  his  team,  dis- 
mounted, rushed  into  a  house,  pretendedly  to  see  some  one  on  business. 
Being  now  fully  convinced  that  his  persistent  disobedience  of  our  positive 
orders  was  intended  to  involve  us  in  some  difficulty,  we  determined  that 
his  folly  and  perversity  should  not  delay  the  progress  of  our  march  ;  so 
that  as  soon  as  he  dismounted  I  mounted  into  the  saddle  and  drove  the 
team  through  the  town  and  some  distance  beyond." 

They  felt  some  apprehensions  in  approaching  Lexington  ;  but  they 
passed  through  the  city  without  seeming  to  attract  any  special  attention. 
They  encamped  that  night  four  miles  beyond  Lexington  on  the  farm  of  a 
Mr.  Dunn,  who,  though  a  rebel  sympathizer,  entertained  them  very  hos- 
pitably at  his  house. 

On  reaching  Nicholasville,  the  county  seat  of  Jessamine  county,  twelve 
miles  beyond  Lexington,  the  next  day,  they  found  a  company  of  home 
guards  ready  to  welcome  them  and  relieve  them  of  a  portion  of  their  guns. 
They  were  heartily  congratulated  on  their  success,  and  were  then  invited 
to  a  rich  and  bountiful  repast. 

Proceeding  on  their  way  they  were  met  at  Mr.  Richard  Robinson's, 
where  the  road  forks,  one  prong  leading  to  Danville  and  the  other  to  Lan- 
caster, by  a  part  of  the  home  guard  company  of  Garrard  county,  who, 
after  having  received  the  portion  of  the  guns  designed  for  their  county, 
bade  the  general  and  his  comrades  adieu,  and  with  shouts  of  gladness  and 
triumph  hastened  away  in  the  direction  of  Lancaster,  to  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  the  other  members  of  their  company. 

With  the  remainder  of  their  charge  the  general  and  his  faithful  compan- 
ions turned  to  the  right  and  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  Danville. 
They  reached  there  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  when  the  people  generally 
were  wrapped  in  sleep.  A  few  friends,  however,  were  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  their  coming.  With  as  little  noise  as  possible  the  guns  were  removed 
from  the  wagons  and  deposited  under  lock  and  key  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  home  guard  company. 

No  suspicion  of  the  visit  of  General  Fry,  and  the  little  band  of  men 
that  had  accompanied  him,  to  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  guns, 
had  reached  the  rebel  part  of  the  community,  "and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble," says  the  general,  "  for  any  one  to  describe,  in  language  sufficiently 
strong,  the  consternation  expressed  in  the  countenances  of  these  people, 
when  they  beheld  my  company  of  a  hundred  men  file  down  Main  street, 
with  bayonets  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  pointing  above  their  heads,  and 
nodding  to  and  fro  as  they  kept  '  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union.'  ' 

The  companies  from  Mercer  and  Lincoln  counties  hastened  to  Danville 
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as  soon  as  they  received  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  guns  at  that  place, 
and  received  their  distributive  share  of  the  coveted  prize. 

The  first  issue  of  guns  to  Lieut.  Nelson  being  exhausted,  on  the  fifth  of 
June  five  thousand  more  guns  were  issued,  and  the  distribution  went  on. 
In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  home  guards,  with  these  arms  in  their 
hands,  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the  unionists  rose,  and  those  of  the 
disunionists  fell.  The  disunionists,  in  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  scorn,  spoke 
of  the  guns  as  "  Lincoln  guns."  The  men  who  carried  the  guns  on  their 
shoulders  accepted  the  title  thus  given  to  them  with  a  smile  of  confidence 
which  was  full  of  meaning.  These  guns,  notwithstanding  all  the  hatred  with 
which  they  and  the  bearers  of  them  were  regarded  by  the  enemies  of  the 
government,  had  a  wonderfully  quieting  effect  in  the  communities  into 
which  they  were  introduced,  and,  doubtless,  were  the  means  of  preventing 
disturbances,  and  perhaps  scenes  of  bloodshed.  Under  their  influence, 
moreover,  the  unionists  began  to  hope  for  an   early  end  of  neutrality. 

The  president,  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  friends  of 
the  government  in  Kentucky  labored,  had  avoided  doing  anything  which 
might  have  the  appearance  of  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  state 
from  without.  Colonels  Guthrie  and  Woodruff,  Kentuckians,  desirous  of 
aiding  the  government,  had  gone  across  the  Ohio  river,  and  opened  a  re- 
cruiting station  in  Ohio  for  such  Kentuckians  as  wished  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  ;  and  about  the  time  of  Lieut.  Nelson's  first 
appearance  in  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  guns,  Major  Ander- 
son, of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  himself  a  Kentuckian,  was  commissioned  to  open 
a  recruiting  office  in  Cincinnati  for  volunteers  from  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  Many  union  men  of  the  state  were  thus  seeking  service  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  But, 
stimulated  by  the  manifest  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  the  government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  rising  tide  of  union  sentiment  in  the  North,  and 
the  presence  of  the  "  Lincoln  guns  "  in  the  hands  of  the  home  guards  of 
the  state  on  the  other  hand,  the  unionists  of  Kentucky  were  becoming 
more  and  more  outspoken  in  favor  of  placing  the  state  in  active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  loyal  states  of  the  North  in  the  maintenance  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union. 

An  extra  election  for  congressmen  was  held  on  the  twentieth  of  June, 
the  result  proving  highly  satisfactory  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  State,  all 
but  one  of  the  members  elected  being  union  men. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  formed 
into  a  military  department,  with  Brigadier-General  Robert  Anderson  in 
command.     It  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  reach   Tennessee  by 
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the  way  of  Kentucky;  but,  waiving  its  right  to  march  soldiers  from  the 
North  across  the  soil  of  the  state,  the  government,  on  the  first  of  July, 
authorized  Lieut.  Nelson — who  about  this  time  was  transferred  from  the 
navy  to  the  army,  and  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers — to  enlist 
five  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  in  East  Tennessee  and  as 
many  in  Kentucky,  and  on  July  the  fourth  the  war  department  ordered 
ten  thousand  additional  stand  of  arms  to  be  issued  to  him,  and  on  the 
ninth  three  thousand  more,  to  enable  him  to  arm  the  men  who  should  be- 
thus  enlisted. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  important  meeting  in  Frankfort,  in  May, 
prominent  union  men  of  the  state  had  been  in  frequent  consultation  with 
one  another  and  with  General  Nelson  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
state ;  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  union  people  of  Kentucky 
were,  through  them,  gradually  but  surely  giving  direction  to  the  policy  of 
the  state  ;  and  that  policy  was  becoming  less  and  less  uncertain  every 
day. 

Some  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  these  meetings  were,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  General  Jerry  Boyle,  Hon.  Joshua  F.  Bell, 
Hon.  Tucker  Woodson,  and  General  John  W.  Finnell.  Meetings  were 
held  in  Louisville,  Frankfort,  Lexington,  Jessamine  county,  and  probably 
in  other  places. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July  General  Nelson  visited  Lancaster,  where  he  had 
a  conference  with  several  gentlemen  who  were  known  to  be  earnest,  active 
friends  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  enlistments.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  camp  for 
gathering  recruits  was  Mr.  Richard  Robinson's  farm,  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  leading  from  Lexington  to  Danville  and  Lancaster,  and  it  was  decided 
that  that  should  be  the  place  for  the  camp,  and  that  the  troops  should 
begin  to  assemble  there  immediately  after  the  August  election.  At  this 
meeting  in  Lancaster,  General  Nelson  commissioned  William  J.  Landrum, 
Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  Speed  S.  Fry,  and  T.  T.  Garrard  as  colonels,  and 
Frank  Woolford  as  lieutenant-ccalonel,  of  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Recruiting  must  have  already  begun  in  anticipation  of  the 
commissioning  of  these  gentlemen,  as  General  Nelson  reported  the  next 
day  from  Cincinnati  to  the  war  department  that  Kentucky  recruits  were 
then  arriving  at  the  place  or  places  appointed  for  rendezvous. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought.  On  that 
day  a  meeting  of  leading  union  men  was  held  at  Lexington  with  General 
Nelson.  Among  those  present  were  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  Mr.  Joshua 
F.  Speed,  Hon.  Garret  Davis,  Hon.  James  Harlan,  Sr.,  General  Jerry  Boyle, 
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and  Colonel  T.  T.  Garrard.  When  the  news  of  the  reverse  to  the  union 
forces  arrived,  the  enemies  of  the  government  throughout  the  state  be- 
came exultant,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  their  feelings  manifest  in  the 
most  open  and  noisy  way.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  James  Speed  and  Mr. 
Joshua  F.  Speed  to  Louisville,  they  found  the  city  wild  with  excitement. 
The  feelings  of  the  secessionists,  which  had  been  somewhat  restrained  by 
the  presence  in  the  city  of  the  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  home  guards, 
now  broke  out  afresh  in  the  display  of  secession  flags  and  in  shoutings  for 
Jeff.  Davis.  Secession  flags  were  seen  flying  from  buggies  and  carriages, 
as  these  vehicles  were  driven  through  the  streets. 

Hon.  James  Speed  was  the  commander  of  the  home  guard  of  Louis- 
ville, and  soon  after  his  arrival  from  Lexington  he  received  a  message  from 
Mr.  Delph,  the  mayor,  who  was  as  true  and  brave  as  he  was  loyal,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  the  mayor's  office.  Mr.  Speed  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  office,  and  after  a  short  conference  with  the  mayor,  sent  for  Captain 
George  Jewett,  who  was  captain  of  Company  A  in  the  home  guard,  and 
ordered  him  to  call  his  company  together  at  once,  to  be  held  on  guard 
during  the  night.  He  directed  him  to  send  to  the  mayor's  office  a  box  of 
ammunition,  and  at  the  hour  when  the  police  were  to  meet  for  roll-call  to 
send  a  file  of  men  thither  with  an  order  for  ammunition.  This  was  done, 
and  Mr.  Speed,  as  commander  of  the  home  guard,  opened  the  ammuni- 
tion box  and  delivered  the  cartridges  to  the  file  of  men,  in  the  presence  of 
the  police  of  the  city,  saying  to  the  officer  who  received  them  that  he  must 
keep  his  men  ready  for  service  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  scene  made 
the  impression  desired.  The  news  was  spread  by  the  police  throughout 
the  city  that  the  home  guard  was  prepared  for  any  emergency,  and  the 
tumult  soon  subsided. 

The  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  "  Lincoln  guns  "  in  Louisville  at 
this  critical  period  is  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  their  presence  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  Without  them  the  union  men,  discouraged 
by  the  depressing  effect  which  was  produced  by  the  news  of  the  terrible 
defeat  which  the  union  army  had  suffered,  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  withstand  the  clamorous  Tronfidence  and  the  aggressive  boldness  which 
were  displayed  by  the  secessionists  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  a 
victory  to  the  rebel  army.  The  presence  of  the  guns  prevented  any  vio- 
lent outbreak. 

The  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  took  place  on  the  fifth  of 
August.  Recruiting,  under  the  colonels  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
General  Nelson,  had  in  the  meantime  been  going  forward;  and  on  the  day 
after  election  the  recruits  began  to  arrive  at  Richard  Robinson's  farm,  the 
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place  which  had  been  selected  for  a  camp.  Several  prominent  gentlemen, 
in  addition  to  the  officers  themselves,  were  present.  The  camp  was  for- 
mally opened  with  public  addresses,  all  breathing  a  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  country.  The  news  of  the  establishment  of  the  camp  soon  became 
known  throughout  the  state,  and  volunteers  began  to  flock  to  "  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,"  not  only  from  different  parts  of  Kentucky,  but  also  from 
East  Tennessee. 

Two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  camp,  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennes- 
see, had  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
subject  of  the  enlistments  which  were  then  going  on,  as  contrary  to  the 
position  of  neutrality  which  had  been  taken  by  the  legislature  and  the 
governor  of  Kentucky.  Governor  Magoffin  visited  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camp,  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  responded  to  Governor  Harris's 
letter.  In  his  response,  after  having  given  the  impressions  he  had  received 
of  the  opinions  of  union  men  with  whom  he  had  conversed  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  the  camp,  he  said  :  "In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
inform  your  excellency  of  the  disbanding  of  the  organizations  to  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  call  my  attention."  With  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  the  governor,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  sent  Mr. 
W.  A.  Dudley  and  Mr.  F.  K.  Hunt,  as  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  urge  the  removal  from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  forces  in 
camp  within  the  state. 

In  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  he  said  :  "  If  such 
action  as  is  hereby  urged  be  promptly  taken,  I  firmly  believe  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war 
will  be  averted  from  a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil." 

The  gentlemen  named  at  once  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  president.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  26th,  the 
president  handed  them  a  letter  to  the  governor,  written  on  the  24th,  in 
which,  after  reviewing  the  facts  and  respectfully  declining  to  remove  the 
force  from  the  state,  he  added  :  "  I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your 
excellency  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  own  native  state,  Ken- 
tucky;  but  it  is  with  regret  I  search,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  not  very 
short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union." 

While  the  governor  was  trying  to  bring  about  the  disbandment  of  the 
volunteers  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson  through  the  agency  of  commissioners 
sent  to  Washington,  others  had  a  mind  to  try  to  bring  it  about  by  inter- 
cepting the  arms  designed  for  the  camp.  Doctor  Ethelbcrt  L.  Dudley, 
commander  of  the  home  guard  of  Lexington,  was  informed  on  Tuesday, 
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August  20,  that  guns  for  Camp  Dick  Robinson  were  on  their  way  thither, 
and  that  they  would  reach  Lexington  that  night.  Apprehending  that 
there  might  be  an  effort  to  seize  them,  he  sent  Mr.  H.  K.  Milward,  after- 
wards lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  the  Kentucky  regiments,  to  the  camp 
to  inform  General  Nelson  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  guns,  and  of 
his  fears  of  trouble  with  the  rebels  in  regard  to  them.  The  distance  was 
about  twenty-two  miles.  Accompanied  by  a  young  man,  Mr.  Milward  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  about  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Arousing  Gen- 
eral Nelson,  at  the  risk  of  an  explosion  of  that  officer's  well-known  wrath, 
he  delivered  his  message,  and  was  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the  general's 
commands  and  at  the  quickness  which  the  colonels  displayed  in  answering 
his  summons.  The  soldiers  were  equally  speedy  in  obeying  the  commands 
of  their  colonels.  By  the  time  Mr.  Milward's  horse  was  fed  and  sufficiently 
rested  to  return,  infantry  and  cavalry  were  ready  to  move.  The  detach- 
ment was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Bramlette.  The 
infantry  proceeded  as  far  as  Nicholasville,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  ;  the 
cavalry  went  on  to  Lexington,  arriving  there  some  time  between  noon  and 
one  o'clock  P.M.  The  day  was  rainy,  and  the  men  were  not  as  yet  pro- 
vided with  suitable  army  clothing.  The  ladies  of  Nicholasville  seeing  this, 
had  furnished  them,  in  their  passage  through  that  place,  with  some  sort  of 
covering  for  their  shoulders,  which,  at  the  same  time,  covered  the  short 
guns  which  they  carried.  On  reaching  Lexington,  the  troops  rode  down 
Mulberry  street  into  Main.  As  they  passed  the  Phcenix  Hotel,  quite  a 
number  of  persons  were  crowding  the  windows  of  that  building,  looking  at 
them.  Some  one,  either  from  one  of  the  windows  or  from  the  sidewalk, 
made  some  remark  intimating  the  inability  of  the  cavalry  to  do  much  as 
soldiers,  when  one  of  the  cavalrymen  threw  back  his  ehoulder  cover,  dis- 
playing his  gun,  brought  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  pointed  it  toward  the 
crowd.  The  action  was  quite  sufficient  to  convince  and  scatter  the 
crowd. 

The  train  bringing  the  guns  designed  for  the  camp  had  arrived  just  be- 
fore day.  A  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  the  guns  was  soon  spread 
throughout  the  city.  Threats  were  given  out  that  the  rebels,  under  the 
lead  of  Capt.  John  H.  Morgan's  state  guard  company,  intended  to  capture 
them.  The  blowing  of  a  bugle  from  the  roof  of  the  company's  armory,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Upper  streets,  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  members  of  the  company  to  rally  for  that  purpose.  The  home  guards 
were  quietly  notified  that  if  the  court-house  bell  rang  they  must  repair  to 
the  railroad  depot  where  the  guns  were.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Col- 
onel Bramlette  and  his  men,  a  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Saxton  went  to  the  roof 
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of  the  armory  and  blew  his  bugle  loud  and  long.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  court-house  bell  began  to  ring,  and  from  all  quarters  the  men  began  to 
rally — Capt.  Morgan's  men  to  their  armory  where  their  guns  were,  and  the 
home  guards  to  the  depot,  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders.  Mr.  Hiram 
Shaw,  a  nephew  of  the  gentleman  of  the  same  name  to  whose  care  the  first 
"  Lincoln  guns  "  sent  to  Lexington  were  consigned,  has  furnished  me  with 
an  account  of  the  occurrences  of  that  day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  home 
guard.  He  says  :  "  I  deliberately  locked  my  store,  and  went  down  there," 
that  is,  to  the  depot.  "  Altogether  there  assembled  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  home  guards,  who,  with  Colonel  Bram- 
lette's  men,  made  a  force  which  was  able  to  protect  the  guns,  and  evidently 
meant  to  do  so." 

"  It  was  a  demonstration,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "  which  gratified  the  friends 
and  astonished  the  enemies  of  the  government.  Seeing  it,  and  seeing  the 
uselessness  of  the  effort,  and  the  trouble  it  would  produce,  Major  M.  C. 
Johnson  and  Hon.  John  C.  Breckenridge,  the  former  a  union  man,  went  to 
the  armory  and  persuaded  the  men  assembled  there  not  to  attempt  to  take 
the  guns."  Meanwhile  "  the  union  men  remembered  a  piece  of  brass 
artillery  which  was  kept  near  the  city  watch-house,  and  had  been  used  for 
many  years  on  all  public  occasions  when  salutes  were  in  order.  Although 
much  nearer  to  the  rebel  armory  than  to  the  depot  where  they  were  assem- 
bled, the  home  guards  sent  a  squad  of  men  to  bring  it,  which  they  did,  and 
it  was  soon  ready  to  be  used  if  it  should  be  necessary.  No  attack,  however, 
was  made.  The  guns  were  loaded  into  the  several  wagons  necessary  to  con- 
vey them  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson  ;  the  home  guards  went  with  them  to 
the  city  limits,  and  trusting  them  to  the  two  hundred  cavalry,  or  rather 
mounted  infantry,  they  returned  to  the  city  and  were  dismissed  after  their 
bloodless  victory. 

The  legislature,  composed  of  members  fresh  from  the  people,  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  second  day  of  September.  A  very  large  majority  of  the 
members  were  decided  union  men.  With  this  evidence  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  were  now  as 
many  union  men  in  the  state,  with  arms  in  their  possession,  as  there  were 
secessionists,  the  crisis  was  regarded  as  past,  and  the  position  of  Kentucky 
as  settled  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Very  soon  the  legislature,  by  the  meas- 
ures which  it  adopted,  put  the  state  in  alignment  with  the  loyal  states  of 
the  North  in  the  efforts  which  they  were  making  to  preserve  the  govern- 
ment in  its  integrity. 

The  popular  sentiment  of  the  state  had  been  all  the  time  in  favor  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union ;  but  so  had  been  the  popular  sentiment  of 
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Virginia  and  of  Tennessee.  But  these  states  had  been  drawn  into  rebell- 
ion in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fore- 
sight, the  courage,  the  energy  and  the  purpose  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
sons  of  Kentucky,  the  same  fate  might  have  been  hers.  But  of  all  the 
men  who  took  part  in  preventing  so  calamitous  a  result,  no  one  deserves 
more  praise  than  General  William  Nelson.  "  Nelson's  services,"  says  Gen- 
eral John  W.  Finnell,  who  was  adjutant-general  of  Kentucky  during  the 
war,  "  to  the  union  cause  and  to  the  union  men  in  Kentucky  cannot,  in 
my  judgment,  be  overestimated."  He  was  full  of  resources  and  of  energy, 
and  was  frequently  in  the  midst  of  affairs  while  others  were  getting  ready 
to  move.  He  loved  Kentucky  ardently,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  of 
his  heart  was  to  see  her  faithful  to  her  obligations  to  the  Union.  Trained 
for  service  in  the  navy,  he  took  his  place  in  the  army,  for  which  he  had 
not  been  trained — a  conscious  equal  of  its  most  prominent  commanders. 
He  had  his  faults ;  he  was  passionate,  and  was  frequently  harsh  and  over- 
bearing ;  but  some  who  knew  him  well  say  that  behind  these  faults  he 
bore  a  generous  heart. 

He  was  not  unconscious  of  the  importance  of  the  part  that  he  took  in 
arming  the  union  men  of  Kentucky,  and  establishing  a  camp  for  the 
enlistment  of  troops  within  the  state.  At  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  union  army  was  defeated  in  1862,  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  taken  to  Cincinnati  to  be  treated.  Just  after  he  had  become  able 
to  walk  about,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Louisville,  where  the  union 
forces  were  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  rebel  armies  out  of 
Kentucky,  he  turned  to  his  uncle  by  marriage,  Mr.  W.  A.  Rainey,  and 
said,  "  Uncle,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing." 

"  What  is  it,  William  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rainey. 

"  If  I  am  killed,  or  die,  I  want  to  be  buried  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson." 

Only  a  few  days  thereafter  his  death  occurred  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 
As  soon  as  was  practicable,  his  remains  were  taken  to  Camp  Dick  Robin- 
son, and  there  buried,  agreeably  to  his  request.  Afterwards,  however,  in 
consequence  of  apprehensions  that  the  grave  might  be  desecrated,  they 
were  disinterred  and  removed  to  Maysville,  his  native  city,  and  deposited 
in  the  family  lot  in  the  public  cemetery  of  that  place,  where  they  now  lie. 

All  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  meeting  held  at  Frankfort,  in 
May,  1861,  are  now  dead,  except  the  Hon.  James  Speed  and  the  Hon. 
Thornton  F.  Marshall.  Mr.  Joshua  F.  Speed,  from  whom  I  learned  the 
facts  concerning  Lieutenant  Nelson's  visit  to  him,  and  concerning  the 
meeting  at  Frankfort,  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1882. 

The  object  which  I  have  had  in  view  in  writing  this  paper  has  not  been 
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to  revive  the  unpleasant  memories  of  the  past,  but  simply  to  put  into  a 
preservable  form,  in  connection  with  facts  already  made  matters  of  public 
record,  some  incidents  of  the  war  which,  though  highly  important  in  their 
results,  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  oblivion  if  not  collected  and  published 
at  the  present  time. 

The  feeling  which  I  have  had  while  writing,  finds  suitable  expression 
in  the  concluding  language  of  General  Fry's  letter  :  "  Allow  me,"  says  the 
general,  "  to  add  that  the  pleasure  that  fills  my  heart  in  the  reflection  that 
our  people  are  no  longer  estranged  and  arrayed  against  one  another  as 
deadly  foes,  are  no  longer  welcoming  one  another  '  with  bloody  hands  to 
hospitable  graves,'  but  are  living  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  love,  and 
sweetly  reposing  under  the  broad  banner  of  peace,  is  incomparably  sweeter 
and  richer  than  that  I  ever  experienced  in  the  success  of  any  military 
achievement.  In  view  of  such  a  blessing,  does  it  not  become  us  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  party,  or  sect,  to  lift  our  hearts  and  voices  in  one 
united  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  sits  and  rules  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  who  holds  in  His  hands  the  destinies  of  nations?  " 
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CHARLEVOIX   IN    NEW   ORLEANS 

There  are  many  who  do  not  know  that,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Church  and 
France,  Charlevoix,  the  Jesuit  historian,  chose  to  undergo  the  hardship  of 
a  journey  along  inner  waters,  and  through  dense  forests,  to  the  new  French 
colony  of  which  Bienville  was  the  founder.  It  was  in  December,  1721, 
that  he  first  set  foot  among  the  rising  huts  of  New  Orleans.  If  we  believe 
later  histories,  this  visit  seems  to  have  taken  place  the  following  year,  but 
Charlevoix  himself,  a  fairly  exact  man,  has  clearly  fixed  the  year — the 
month  of  his  arrival  being  already  conceded — in  his  letters  numbered  re- 
spectively xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxiii.  This  was  a  little  over  three  years  after  Bien- 
ville had  sent  out  his  fifty  pioneers  to  survey  the  site  of  the  new  capital. 
The  extracts  given  below  are  from  Charlevoix's  Journal  d'un  Voyage,  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  letters  filled  with  a  gossip,  as  quaint  as  it  is  learned, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Madame  La  Diiclicsse  de  Lesdiguieres,  into  whose 
noble  ears  he  poured,  for  nearly  three  years,  the  treasures  of  his  keen 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment.  He  has  something  sharp  to  say 
about  the  new  French  baby  whereof  the  Versailles  of  that  day  was  so 
proud.  He  gives,  at  the  very  beginning,  a  scholarly  rap  at  the  gender  of 
the  name  which  the  baby  had  received  in  baptism.  There  ought,  by  the 
way,  to  be  enough  in  his  criticism  on  this  point  to  give  a  new  idea  to 
those  who,  being  the  descendants  of  the  French  founders,  and  speaking 
their  tongue  from  the  cradle,  have  unconsciously  legitimized  the  solecism. 
Charlevoix's  first  letter  is  dated : 

"  A  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  ce  Dixieme  de  Janvier,  1722." 
Madame : 

"  Here  I  am  at  last  in  this  famous  city  which  they  call  la  Nouvelle  Orleans.  Those 
who  gave  it  this  name  believed  that  Orleans  is  of the  feminine  gender.  But  what  mat- 
ter ?     The  custom  is  established,  and  custom  is  above  the  rules  of  grammar. 

"  This  city  is  the  first  which  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world  has  seen  rise  upon 
its  banks.  If  the  eight  hundred  beautiful  houses  and  the  five  parishes,  which  Le  Mercure 
gave  out  two  years  ago,  are  as  yet  limited  to  a  hundred  huts  placed  without  much  order  ;  to 
a  large  store  built  of  wood  ;  to  two  or  three  houses  which  would  not  adorn  a  French  vil- 
lage ;  and  to  the  half  of  a  wretched  warehouse  which  the  people  willingly  lent  to  the  Lord, 
and  of  which  He  had  hardly  taken  possession  before  they  wanted  to  drive  Him  out  to  lodge 
Him  under  a  tent ;  what  a  pleasure  it  is,  on  the  other  side,  to  see  insensibly  growing  this 
future  capital  of  a  beautiful  and  vast  country,  and  not  to  be  forced  to  sigh,  as  did  Virgil's 
hero,   in  speaking  of  his  dear  country  consumed  by  flames,    *  and   the  fields  where  once 
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was  Troy,'  but  free  to  be  filled  with  the  highest  hope  that  this  wild  and  desert  place,  still 
almost  covered  by  canes  and  trees,  shall  one  day  (and  perhaps  that  day  is  not  far  distant) 
be  an  opulent  city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and  rich  colony." 

Nothing",  as  a  rule,  is  more  easily  noted  in  these  letters  addressed  by 
Charlevoix  to  his  fair  correspondent  than  the  half-lawyer,  half-courtier 
tone  which  he  assumes  in  supporting  his  views.  Madame  ia  Duchesse 
herself  was  far  from  being  a  mere  woman  of  fashion.  As  is  shown  by  his 
first  letter,  dated  at  Rochefort,  June  30,  1720,  she  was  a  friend  whom, 
through  her  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  Charlevoix  had  judged  to  be 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  a  literary  union  which  has,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  linked  her  name  with  his. 

"  You  will  ask  me,  Madame," — he  goes  on  to  say — "  upon  what  I  found  this  hope  ?  I 
base  it  upon  the  situation  of  this  city  at  thirty-three  leagues  from  the  sea,  upon  the  bank 
of  a  navigable  river  by  which  the  city  can  be  reached  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  upon  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  ;  upon  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  at  the  30th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  upon  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  ;  upon  its  proximity  to  Mexico,  which  can  be 
reached  in  fifteen  days  by  sea  ;  upon  that  to  Havana,  which  is  even  nearer  ;  upon  that  to 
the  most  beautiful  islands  of  America  and  the  English  colonies.  Is  more  wanted  to  make 
a  city  flourishing  ?  Rome  and  Paris  had  no  beginnings  so  considerable,  nor  were  they 
built  under  auspices  so  happy,  nor  did  their  founders  meet  upon  the  Seine  and  upon  the 
Tiber  the  advantages  which  we  have  found  upon  the  Mississippi — compared  with  which 
those  two  rivers  are  nothing  more  than  rivulets." 

Between  the  10th  and  26th  of  January,  1722,  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  inquiring  mind  of  the  Jesuit  had  learned  to  distinguish  between  first 
impressions  and  fact.  After  the  latter  date,  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  site  of  the  young  city.  In  fact,  only  sixteen  days  after  his  rhapsody 
on  les  avantages  que  nous  avons  trouve's  sur  le  Micissipi,  he  finds  faults  to 
pick  out  in  the  site  of  the  low-banked,  swamp-surrounded  village.  He  had 
been,  meanwhile,  a  walker  on  the  street,  had  conferred  with  high  officials, 
had  gossiped  with  the  habitans,  had  caught  the  opinions  of  all,  had  noted 
these  sharply  but  not  unkindly  down,  had  weighed  them  in  his  balances, 
and  had  found  them  wanting.  His  second  letter  gains  a  certain  authority 
from  distance.  The  man  who  leaves  a  port  may  be  sourer  than  when 
he  entered  it,  for  he  has  had  time  to  think. 

"A  Vhle  Toulouse,  ou  de  la  Balise,  ce  26  de  Janvier,  1722." 
"  The  environs  of  New  Orleans  are  nothing  very  remarkable.  I  have  not  found  that 
city  so  well  situated  as  I  have  been  told.  Others  think  differently.  We  shall  see  upon 
what  they  found  their  reasons— I  shall  afterwards  set  forth  to  you  my  own.  The  first  is, 
that  one  league  from  there,  in  going  towards  the  north-east,  they  have  discovered  a  little 
river  they  have  called  the  Bayou  St.  Jean,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  two  leagues,  dis- 
charges itself  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  so  communicates  with  the  sea.    By  this  means, 
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it  is  easy,  they  say,  to  keep  up  a  sure  trade  between  the  capital  and  Mobile,  Biloxi, 
and  all  other  posts  that  we  occupy  near  the  sea.  The  second  is,  that  below  the  city  the 
river  makes  a  very  great  bend  they  call  the  "  English  Turn,"  which  can  cause  a  stoppage 
that  is  regarded  as  highly  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  surprise." 


Of  these  claims  to  safety,  Charlevoix 'does  not  think  much.  After  giv- 
ing his  pros  to  Madame,  he  is  prompt  in  declaring  his  cons. 

"  These  reasons  are  plausible,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  solid.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  even  those  who  have  so  argued  have  supposed  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  could  re- 
ceive only  small  vessels.  Now,  in  this  supposition,  what  have  they  to  fear  from  surprise, 
though  the  city  be  fortified  ever  so  little,  as  I  suppose  in  my  turn  that  it  will  be  shortly  ? 
Will  the  enemy  come  to  attack  with  shallops,  or  with  ships  that  cannot  carry  guns? 
Moreover,  on  whatever  site  the  city  may  be  built,  ought  not  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  be 
defended  by  good  batteries,  and  by  a  fort  which  might  at  least  give  time  for  warning  and 
for  making  ready  to  receive  the  enemy  ?  In  the  second  place,  what  necessity  is  there  to 
have  this  communication  with  distant  posts  that  can  only  be  by  means  of  shallops,  which 
could  not  be  helped  even  if  they  were  attacked,  from  which  reciprocally  they  could  only 
draw  feeble  succor,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  themselves  good  for  nothing  ?  I 
add  that  when  a  vessel  has  to  ascend  to  the  English  Turn,  it  is  bound  to  shift  wind  from 
one  moment  to  another,  by  which  it  may  be  detained  whole  weeks  in  making  seven  or 
eight  leagues." 

Charlevoix,  not  prophet  enough  to  foresee  the  marvels  of  steam,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  trend  of  the  river  banks  below  New  Orleans : 

"  A  little  below  New  Orleans  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  begin  to  diminish  in  height, 
and  they  continue  to  diminish  to  the  sea.  This  (La  Balisc)  is  a  point  of  earth  that  does 
not  appear  very  ancient,  because  in  digging  ever  so  little  water  is  found,  and  the  number 
of  shallows  and  little  islands  which  have  been  formed  within  twenty  years  at  all  the  mouths 
of  the  river,  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  neck  of  land  was  formed  in  the  same  manner.  It 
seems  certain  that,  when  M.  de  la  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  was  not  such  as  it  is  seen  to-day." 

To  all  of  which,  we  might,  without  effort,  fancy  Captain  Eads,  striding 
his  jetties  like  a  Colossus,  and  speaking  serenely  in  the  name  of  the  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  answering: 

"  It  seems  certain  that,  when  Pe-re  Charlevoix  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  not  such  as  it  is  seen  to-day" 
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REPLY  TO  MR.  BANCROFT 

In  a  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
1883,  which  I  wrote  for  the  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  in  April, 
after  pointing  out  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  errors,  I  said  "we  prefer, 
however,  in  such  a  connection,  to  recognize,  as  we  do  most  gladly,  the 
debt  under  which  he  [the  author]  has  placed  the  country  by  his  life-long 
studies  and  researches." 

Mr.  Bancroft  replied  in  the  number  for  June,  confining  his  remarks  to 
three  points:  (1)  the  voyages  of  Waymouth ;  (2)  Ponce  dc  Leon,  and 
(3)  Gosnold ;  asserting  that  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  Waymouth  dis- 
covered the  St.  Georges  in  1605  ;  that  he  did  not  attribute  to  Ponce  de 
Leon  "  the  first  discovery  of  Florida,"  and  that  the  voyage  of  Gosnold  in 
1602  was  authorized  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  These,  therefore,  are  the 
only  points  that  call  for  notice,  which  is  required  for  the  special  reason 
that  my  statements  are  impugned  by  one  whose  name  carries  great  weight, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  critical  study  of  our  history  is  exciting  unusual 
attention. 

1.  Respecting  the  discovery  made  by  Waymouth  in  1605,  Mr.  Bancroft 
observed,  that  "  any  one  who  knows  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  reads  the 
descriptions  of  Waymouth  with  the  chart  of  the  Coast  Survey  before  him, 
will  see  that  the  case  is  clear  beyond  question."  This,  however,  I  have 
done.  I  began  the  study  of  the  subject  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  still  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  respecting  the  river  dis- 
covered. What  then  is  the  reason  of  the  difference?  This  is  found,  first 
of  all,  in  the  fact  that  the  narrative  of  Waymouth's  voyage  contains  diffi- 
culties that  every  one  has  not  mastered.  The  late  Dr.  Ballard,  the  care- 
ful, accomplished,  and  painstaking  secretary  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  in  common  with  Mr.  McKean  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Sewell,  who  studied 
the  voyage  on  the  ground  for  many  years,  differ  in  their  views  from  Mr. 
Bancroft,  holding  that  Waymouth  explored  the  Kennebec  instead  of  the 
St.  Georges.  All  of  these  men,  and  many  others  who  agree  with  them, 
were  long  residents  upon  the  coast  and  familiar  with  every  cape  and  bay. 

Mr.  Bancroft  does  not  put  the  question  quite  clearly,  for  no  one 
holds  that  Waymouth  explored  the  Penobscot.  He  says  that  Mr.  McKean 
"proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  old  theory  that  Waymouth  entered  the 
Penobscot  could  not  be  maintained,"  which  is  very  true.     Yet  Mr.  McKean 
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did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  might  be  inferred.  His  next  authority 
proved,  "  astronomically,"  that  the  White  Mountains  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  Monhegan,  and  hence  that  the  mountains  of  Waymouth  must 
have  been  the  Camden  Hills.  I  have,  however,  two  sketches  of  the  White 
Mountains,  made  from  Monhegan  Island  ;  while  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Survey  has  sketched  them  inside  of  Monhegan,  where  a  commander 
in  the  United  States  service  observed  them  from  the  deck  of  his  steamer, 
and  reported  the  same  to  me,  in  a  letter  now  before  me.  Yet  it  has  been 
asserted  industriously  that  these  mountains  are  not  to  be  seen.  Therefore, 
supposing  this  to  be  "  astronomically  impossible,"  and  assuming  that 
Waymouth,  on  leaving  Monhegan,  sailed  toward  some  mountains,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  mountains  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  St.  Georges  River, 
it  was  easy  to  believe  that  these  mountains  were  the  Camden  Hills,  and, 
accordingly,  that  the  river  discovered  was  the  St.  Georges.  The  fact  that 
nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Georges  River  the  falls  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  vessels,  except  at  high  water,  was  a  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  the 
other  fact  that  Waymouth  sailed  up  a  splendid  river  twenty-six  miles 
with  his  ship  and  then  went  on  thirty  more  in  a  boat ;  but,  holding 
the  theory  that  Waymouth  sailed  directly  toward  the  mountains  from 
Monhegan,  and  that  the  mountains  were  the  Camden  Hills,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  distance  given  was  an  error.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  it 
was  the  road  or  roadstead  that  lay  direct  with  the  mountains,  which 
Purchas,  on  what  authority  no  one  knows,  says  were  always  in  sight. 
This  could  have  been  true  with  respect  either  to  the  Camden  Hills  or  the 
White  Mountains.  The  mountains  are  described  as  lofty  mountains, 
lying  far  in  the  interior.  If  it  is  insisted  that  the  narrative  says  they  went 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  then  we  have  the  White  Mountains,  in 
the  line  of  which  lies  Booth's  Bay,  or  Waymouth's  "  Pentecost  Harbor.'' 
The  river  Waymouth  ascended  did  not  begin  to  narrow  until  they  reached 
the  height  of  sixty  miles,  while  we  have  seen  that  his  ship  was  anchored 
twenty-six  miles  up.  In  the  St.  Georges  he  would  not  have  risked  his 
vessel  above  the  falls,  as  there  would  be  no  escape,  except  at  high  water, 
in  case  of  an  attack.  The  sailors  in  Waymouth's  expedition  compared  the 
river  with  the  Oronoco,  the  Seine,  and  the  Loire,  and  thirty  miles  up  it 
had  a  great  western  branch,  the  west  branch  of  the  Kennebec.  The 
Georges  River  has  no  branch  at  all.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  miles  navi- 
gation ceases,  and  soon  the  river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  brook. 

The  controlling  features  of  the  narrative  are  structural,  and  its  struct- 
ural character  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied.  If  this  were  done,  it 
would  be  seen  that  Waymouth's  harbor  was  not  in  the  St.  Georges  Islands, 
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but  was  west  of  Pcmaquid,  and  that,  in  going  cast  from  Booth  Bay,  J  une  y\, 
he  entered  Pemaquid  River,  which  was  one  of  the  two  rivers  he  discovered. 

But  as  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not  entered  into  any  argument  in  this  connec- 
tion I  will  not  go  into  the  details,  and  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  by 
observing,  that  what  I  esteem  a  true  interpretation  of  Waymouth's  narra- 
tive will  carry  the  investigator  to  the  Kennebec;  while  there  is  inde- 
pendent testimony  which  settles  the  question  beyond  doubt.  This  testi- 
mony was  not  adduced  until  long  after  Mr.  Bancroft  published  his  early 
volumes.  Originally  it  was  supposed  that  the  Penobscot  was  the  river 
discovered.  Belknap  furnished  a  captain  in  the  revenue  service  with  por- 
tions of  Waymouth's  narrative,  which  he  took  with  him  to  the  Maine 
coast,  and  after  examination,  reported  that  Waymouth  visited  the  Penob- 
scot. In  time  the  error  was  detected,  and  the  next  river  adopted  was  the 
St.  Georges,  which,  in  turn,  was  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  investiga- 
tors. Ultimately,  however,  the  history  of  Strachey  was  printed  from  the 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  now  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  Waymouth's  cotemporary,  who  knew  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  distinctly  declares  that  Waymouth  discovered  the  Kennebec, 
then  known  as  the  "  benyficial  river  of  Sagadahoc."  Finally,  a  passage 
in  the  neglected  works  of  Champlain  was  pointed  out  confirming  the  state- 
ment of  Strachey,  Champlain  having  entered  the  Kennebec  only  nine  days 
after  Waymouth  left  the  river,  and  there  the  Frenchman  heard  of  the  five 
savages  of  the  Kennebec  who  were  captured  by  the  English  explorer. 
The  St.  Georges  theory  was  framed  and  adopted  before  this  conclusive 
testimony  of  Strachey  and  Champlain  had  come  to  light,  and  if  these  facts 
had  been  known  at  the  outset  there  would  would  never  have  been  any 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  narrative. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  in  his  last  edition 
there  is  nothing  that  attributes  to  Ponce  de  Leon  the  "  first  "  discovery  of 
Florida,  I  would  observe  that  I  have  not  intimated  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
taught  anything  of  the  kind  ;  though,  for  a  period  of  forty-nine  years,  he 
has  taught  notJiing  to  the  contrary,  affirming  with  the  same  uniformity  the 
discovery  of  Florida  by  De  Leon  in  15 13,  and  the  discovery  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  Jaques  Cartier  on  his  first  voyage;  though,  as  a  fact,  Cartier  did 
not  hear  of  the  existence  of  any  river  until  his  second  expedition.  This, 
however,  is  apart  from  the  question.  What  I  said  was,  that  we  find  Mr. 
Bancroft  "Making  Ponce  de  Leon  discover  Florida  in  15 13,  though  Peter 
Martyr  showed  the  region  in  his  map  of  1508."  My  point  was,  that  who- 
ever knew  anything  about  Florida  prior  to  15 13  was  bound  to  say  so  in  the 
interest  of  the  reader. 
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3.  The  third  point,  that  the  voyage  of  Gosuold  was  u  undertaken  with 
the  permission  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  Mr.  Bancroft  supports  by  aid  of 
the  title  page  of  Brereton's  narrative  of  the  voyage.  This  statement  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  title  page  of  the  little  work  in  question,  which  is  well  known 
to  bibliographers.  Brereton  or  his  publisher  may  have  supposed  the  state- 
ment true,  as  they  knew  that  authority  from  Raleigh  was  needful.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  voyage  was  authorized,  until  the  writer,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  proved  the  con- 
trary. That  title  page  was  cherished  testimony,  and  dear  to  a  class  of 
men  like  the  late  Mr.  Havens,  long  the  exact  and  studious  librarian  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  who,  in  common  with  others,  pushed  the 
so-called  Gosnold  voyage  to  the  front,  as  being  the  first  official  attempt  to 
colonize  New  England.  At  one  time  he  proposed  that  his  own  society 
should  combine  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  celebrating 
the  event  on  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  where  Gosnold  built  his  little  fort. 
This  would  antedate  the  official  colony  established  on  the  Kennebec  in 
1607,  as  the  result  of  Waymouth's  discovery,  and  where  their  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Seymour,  held  regular  services  thirteen  years  before  the  men 
of  Leyden  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  The  claim  of  Gosnold  fell  through, 
a  letter  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  come  to  light  showing  that  the 
statement  on  the  title  page  in  question  was  erroneous. 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1602,  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  expedition  to  England.  It  was  addressed  to  Cecil,  and  was 
written  from  Waymouth,  England,  August  21,  1602.  It  may  be  found 
in  full  in  the  New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Jan- 
uary, 1878.  Gilbert  had  sent  a  vessel  to  Virginia,  and  went  to  Waymouth 
to  confer  with  the  master  on  his  return.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that 
another  ship  had  been  sent  to  New  England.  This  voyage  was  unauthor- 
ized, and,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  patent,  which  covered  New  Eng- 
land, he  set  about  to  seize  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  which  was  contra- 
band. That  it  was  contraband,  we  know  first  from  the  action  of  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Shakespeare. 
It  appears  that  the  earl  had  an  interest  in  the  patent,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  voyage  he  sent  his  agent  to  confiscate  what  he  could  of  the  cargo. 
Raleigh  requests  Cecil  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  the  cedar  and  sassafras, 
saying,  to  quote  his  exact  language,  "  I  have  a  patent  that  all  shipps  and 
goods  are  confiscate  that  shall  trade  ther  without  my  levc  ;  "  and  of  this 
voyage  of  1602  he  says,  "  Gilbert  went  without  my  leve,  and  therefore  all 
is  confiscate."  Gilbert,  it  appears,  was  the  principal  in  the  voyage,  Gos- 
nold being  sailing  master.     Gilbert  was  "  Lord  Cobhame's  man,"  Cobham 
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being  then  the  friend  of  Raleigh,  though  infamously  connected  with 
Raleigh's  death.  Gilbert  came  to  Raleigh  from  Cecil  with  a  letter,  and  in 
proof  of  his  identity  he  showed  Raleigh  the  jewel  with  which  he  had  been 
provided,  the  knight  saying  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  "  It  is  he — by  a  good 
token — for  he  hath  the  great  diamondc."  Raleigh,  it  appears,  made  a 
bargain  with  Gilbert,  who  was  to  help  him  get  possession  of  the  cargo 
already  scattered,  "  26  sedar  trees"  having  been  transported  to 
Dartmouth,  and  in  consideration  he  was  to  "  have  his  part  agaync,"  while 
the  rest  of  these  depredators  upon  his  fair  domain  of  New  England  were 
to  suffer  for  their  pains.  Raleigh  had  lost  enormous  sums  by  his  opera- 
tions in  America,  and  the  attempt  to  infringe  upon  his  rights  naturally 
filled  him  with  indignation,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  desire  to  plant  an 
"  English  nation."  The  care  with  which  the  projectors  of  Pring's  voyage, 
in  1603,  sought  his  sanction  for  their  enterprise,  shows  that  they  had 
learned  an  unpleasant  but  wholesome  lesson  the  previous  year. 

The  testimony  shows,  therefore,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  state- 
ment upon  the  title  page  of  Brereton's  narrative  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  voyage  of  Gosnold  was  contraband. 
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[For  the  copy  of  this  document  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  E.  Ogden  Ross,  of  Troy,  New 
York.  It  is  from  the  collection  of  William  A.  Thompson,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  its 
publication. — Editor.] 


On  His  Majesty's    Service 


"To 

Sir  William  Johnson  Barnt 
at 

Fort  Johnson. 


Albany  Decern*  the  2^th  1757. 


"  Sir  : 

"  Before  my  Lord  Loudoun  left  this — he  made  a  disposition  of  the  Troops  which 
I  could  not  take  upon  me  to  alter,  but  upon  your  application  I  made  the  strongest 
instances  for  a  command  to  be  sent  to  Stonarabia,  and  by  the  post  which  arrived 
on  Sunday  afternoon  His  Lordship  has  consented  to  send  a  party  of  Rangers,  upon 
which,  I  have  sent  Capt.  Carver  with  the  orders  to  detache  Capt.  Keen  with  all  the 
Rangers  at  Skenectady  fitt  for  service,  with  instructions  which  he  will  lay  before 
you  to  which  instructions  you  will  add  what  further  you  shall  judge  necessary — 
This  Command  is  not  so  strong  as  I  could  wish  because  the  Government  of  Bos- 
ton have  not  as  yet  suplied  them  with  any  one  thing  they  wanted  necessary  for  this 
Service,  when  that  comes  the  remainder  of  this  Company  at  Skenectady  shall  pro- 
ceed &  in  the  mean  time  to  strengthen  this  party  I  have  ordered  Lieut  Johnson 
with  the  new  yorkers  at  Canijohary  to  march  &  put  himself  under  Captain  Keens 
command,  who  I  am  well  informed  is  an  active  &  diligent  officer — &  is  the  bearer 
of  this  Letter — 

As  the  Contractors  cannot  furnish  provisions  to  this  command,  you  will  give 
directions  that  the  Inhabitants  supply  them  at  the  usual  allowance  of  four 
pence  Sterling  a  man  per  day.  before  this  letter  comes  to  your  hand  you  will  have 
another  of  the  same  date  from  me  by  the  way  of  Skoery,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  alarm  will  prove  groundless,  but  in  order  to  make  the  people  easy  &put  them  in 
a  posture  against  any  small  scalping  party,  I  send  a  Command  there  on  Thuresday 
who  is  to  assist  and  direct  them  in  throwing  up  some  braeastwork  for  their  defence, 
&  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  directions  to  Capt.  Keen  &  the 
inhabitants  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  to  do  the  same  for  their  security — 
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Mr.  Wendells  report  is  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  sent  it  to  my  Lord  Loudoun, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  Mohawks  left  him,  which  will  give  my  Lord  no  less  un- 
easiness, as  I  am  sure  it  does  you,  but  in  regard  to  these  and  other  particulars  I 
shall  trouble  you  no  further  untill  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing   you  here. 

We  have  nothing  remarkable  by  the  last  new  york  post  excepting  that  the  Pile 
of  Barracks  .opposite  to  the  Governors  house  was  set  on  fire  by  some  drunken 
Taylors  and  burnt  to  the  Ground,  you  hear  before  that  Colonel  Whiterhore  with 
upwards  of  1700  Drafts  was  arrived  which  will  compleat  the  Corps  in  America, 
I  am  Sir 

Your  most  ob' 

humble  servant 

James  Abercrombie." 


no.  2 
The  first  proposition  for  a  Continental  Congress. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN   ORIGINAL    LETTER  WRITTEN    BY  WILLIAM  JAY  TO  HIS  BROTHER, 
PETER  AUGUSTUS  JAY  (PRINTED  BY  PERMISSION),  DATED 
BEDFORD,  Sept.  $d,   1830. 

"You  mentioned  in  a  letter  some  months  ago  that  the  letter  of  the  New  York 
Committee,  which  I  believe  was  drafted  by  our  father,  did  not  contain  the  first  pro- 
position for  a  Continental  Congress.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  letter  did 
contain  the  very  first  suggestion  of  the  Congress  of  1774.  The  letter  is  dated  23d 
of  May,  seven  days  before  the  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into  operation.  The  letter 
proposes  the  measure  to  the  people  of  Boston,  and  the  committee  request  to  be  in- 
formed if  the  proposal  meets  with  their  approbation.  In  June  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  recommended  the  same  measure,  but  Marshall  says  it  had  already  been 
proposed  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Life  of  Washington,  Vol.  2,  p.  163.  If  you 
have  any  dates  and  facts  as  to  this  point,  let  me  know  them,  as  I  am  desirous  to 
avoid  all  inaccuracies. 

"  I  am,  Dear  Peter, 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

"William  Jay." 
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EXTRACT    FROM  AN  ENTERTAINING  ORIGINAL    LETTER    FROM  PETER  AUGUSTUS    JAY 
TO  HIS  SISTER,  MISS    ANN    JAY  (PRINTED  BY. PERMISSION),  DATED, 

new  york,  February  14//&,  1799. 

"  The  town  has  been  both  entertained  and  terrified  for  a  week  past  by  a  singu- 
lar story  of  an  apparition  which  has  excited  much  more  curiosity  than  the  one  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Stuyvesant  last  winter.  The  tale  was  this  :  Mr.  Philip 
Church  being  some  time  ago  at  Newark  in  company  with  Count  Niemcewicz,  a 
Polish  gentleman,  formerly  a  companion  of  General  Kosciuszko,  the  latter  asserted 
that  he  possessed  a  magical  secret,  imparted  to  him  by  that  general,  which  enabled 
him  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  did 
actually  show  to  Mr.  Church  the  ghost  of  his  deceased  writing-master.  Mr.  Church 
returning  to  town,  related  to  his  father  and  General  Hamilton  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  and  their  curiosity  being  raised  by  his  relation,  it  was  agreed  to  invite 
Count  Niemcewicz  to  town  and  request  him  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  art.  He 
accordingly  came  and  dined  with  Mr.  Church  on  Friday  last,  and  in  the  evening 
proceeded  to  gratify  their  request.  Gen.  Hamilton  retired  to  a  room  by  himself, 
and  Mr.  Church,  who  remained  with  the  conjuror,  wrote  on  a  card,  without  the 
knoWledge  of  the  general,  the  name  of  Baron  de  Vionuiuil.  This  being  given  to 
Mr.  Niemcewicz,  the  latter  proceeded  to  make  incantations,  etc.,  until  General 
Hamilton  returned  and  declared  that  the  Baron  had  appeared  to  him  exactly  in  the 
dress  which  he  formerly  wore,  and  that  a  conversation  had  passed  between  them 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Church  and  his  sons,  which  was  afterwards  greatly  embellished  and  spread 
through  the  city  with  so  much  rapidity  that  the  poet  ought  not  to  be  accused  of 
Hyperbole  who  attributed  to  Fame  only  an  hundred  tongues.  Aided  by  our  natural 
credulity  and  the  respect  paid  to  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned,  it  obtained 
very  general  belief,  gave  rise  to  many  very  curious  descriptions,  and  caused  an  in- 
terest and  agitation  of  mind  not  easy  to  be  conceived.  It  was  not  till  a  day  or  two 
ago  that  General  Hamilton  explained  the  mystery  and  declared  the  whole  to  be  a 
contrivance  between  himself,  Philip  Church  and  the  Pole,  to  frighten  the  family  for 
amusement,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  made  public.  It  seems  that  part 
of  the  conjuration  consisted  in  striking  on  a  bell  ;  when  the  card  was  given  to  the 
wizard  he  gave  as  many  strokes  as  were  equal  to  the  number  at  which  each  letter 
of  the  name  stood  in  the  alphabet — twenty-one  for  V,  nine  for  I,  etc.,  etc. — thus 
communicated  to  his  confederate  in  the  other  room  the  name  of  the  person  he  was 
to  pretend  to  have  seen." 


REPRINTS 

TWO    LETTERS    OF    COL.  ALEXANDER    SCAMMELL, 

ONE,    ON    PUBLIC    AFFAIRS,    ADDRESSED    TO    GENERAL    SULLIVAN    (MAY    3, 

1775),   AND    THE   OTHER,   A   SENTIMENTAL   EPISTLE   TO    HIS 

LADY-LOVE,    MISS  ABIGAIL   BISHOP, 

WITH   A   EULOGY    WHICH    APPEARED    AT    BOSTON    SHORTLY    AFTER    HE   WAS    KILLED, 
And  which  was  at  once  Copied  throughout  the  Press  of  the   Country. 

[The  memory  of  the  heroic  Col.  Alexander  Scammell,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktovvn,  is  colored  with  romance.  He  was  in  the  morning  of  his  manhood,  but 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  of  fine  martial  presence,  some  six  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
and  as  bright,  magnetic  and  irresistibly  attractive  as  he  was  brave  and  meritorious. 
His  portrait  (our  frontispiece),  engraved  from  a  rare  print  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Emmet,  will  be  regarded  with  exceptional  interest.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  1769,  after  which  he  taught  school,  and  figured 
in  the  surveys  of  New  Hampshire,  finally  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  with  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  whose  brigade-major  he  became  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Saratoga,  in  which  latter 
conflict  he  was  wounded  and  specially  distinguished.  From  1778  to  1781  he  was 
adjutant-general  of  the  American  army  :  also  colonel  of  a  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment attached  to  General  Hamilton's  brigade  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  was 
shot  while,  as  officer  of  the  day,  inspecting  a  small  redoubt  on  a  point  of  land 
which  had  been  alternately  in  possession  of  both  British  and  Americans.  Two 
Hessian  horsemen  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  he 
surrendered — but,  through  stupidity  or  cruelty,  one  of  them  fired  and  wounded 
him  mortally.  He  was  carried  into  Yorktown,  and  at  the  request  of  Washington, 
Lord  Cornwallis  permitted  him  to  be  taken  to  Williamsburg,  where  he  received 
every  possible  tenderness  and  care  ;  he  died  on  the  6th  of  October.  He  was  un- 
married, and  the  letter  which  we  reprint,  breathing  his  romantic  devotion  to  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  will  have  a  fresh  charm  for  many  readers.  The  eulogy  is 
doubly  valuable,  from  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  style  of  rhetoric  in  vogue  a 
century  ago,  while  portraying  the  character  of  a  brilliant  and  lamented  young  mili- 
tary officer. — Editor.] 
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NO.  I 


LETTER    FROM    SCAMMELL    TO    SULLIVAN 


Portsmouth,  May  3,  1775. 

Honored  Sir  : — Your  leaving  New  Hampshire  at  a  time  when  your  presence  was 
so  necessary,  to  cherish  the  glorious  ardour  which  you  have  been  so  nobly  instru- 
mental in  inspiring  us  with,  spread  a  general  gloom  in  Durham,  and  in  some 
measure  damped  the  spirit  of  Liberty  through  the  Province.  And  nothing  but  the 
important  business  in  which  you  are  embarked,  would  induce  us  to  dispense  with 
[your]  absence  with  any  degree  of  patience  or  resignation.  But  when  the  horrid 
din  of  civil  carnage  surprised  us  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  universal  cry  :  '  O  !  if 
Major  Sullivan  was  here  !  I  wish  to  heaven  Major  Sullivan  was  here  !  '  ran  through 
the  distrest  multitude.  April  Court,  which  was  then  sitting,  immediately  adjourned. 
To  arms  !  to  arms  !  was  breathed  forth  and  [accompanied]  with  sympathetic 
groans.  I  went  to  Boston  by  desire  of  the  Congressional  committee  then  sitting 
at  Durham  ;  proceeded  as  far  as  Bradford,  where  I  obtained  credible  information 
that  evening,  next  morning  arrived  at  Exeter,  where  the  Provincial  Congress  was 
assembling  with  all  possible  haste ;  there  reported  what  intelligence  I  had  gained — 
that  the  American  army  at  Cambridge,  Woburn  and  Charlestown,  was  more  in  need 
of  provisions  than  men.  That  50,000  had  assembled  in  36  hours,  and  that  the 
Regulars  who  had  retreated  from  Concord  had  encamped  on  Bunker's  Hill,  .in 
Charlestown.  The  Congress  upon  this  report,  resolved  that  Durham  Company,  then 
at  Exeter  (armed  complete  for  an  engagement,  with  a  weeks  provision)  should 
return  home,  and  keep  themselves  in  constant  readiness,  all  the  men  being  gone 
from  the  westward  and  southward  of  Newmarket,  and  men  of  war  expected  hourly 
into  Portsmouth.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  your  Durham  soldiers  were 
prevailed  upon  to  return. 

Six  or  seven  expresses  arrived  at  Durham,  the  night  after  our  return,  some 
desiring  us  to  march  to  Kittery,  some  to  Hampton,  some  to  Ipswich,  &c,  which 
places  they  said  sundry  men  of  war  were  ravaging.  The  whole  country  was  in  a 
continual  alarm.  But  suspecting  that  the  Marines  at  Portsmouth,  might  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  we  were  in,  and  pay  Durham  a  visit,  we  thought  proper 
to  stand  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  And  supposing  that  your  house 
and  family  would  be  the  first  mark  of  their  vengeance,  although  I  had  been  express 
the  night  before,  I  kept  guard  to  defend  your  family  and  substance  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  Master  Smith  being  under  the  same  apprehension,  did  actually 
lay  in  ambush  behind  a  ware  house,  and  came  very  near  sinking  a  fishing  boat, 
anchored  off  in  the  river,  which  he  supposed  heaped  full  of  Marines.  Men,  women 
and  children,  were  engaged  day  and  night  preparing  for  the  worst. 

Many  towns  in  this  province  have  enlisted  minute  men,  and  keep  them  under 
pay  ;   and  the  Congress  before  this,  had  actually  raised  an  army  of  observation,  had 
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they  not  waited  for  the  General  Court,  which  sits  to  morrow  ;  in  order  to  raise  as 
much  money  as  they  can,  to  pay  off  their  army  when  raised. 

I  am  extremely  mortified  that  I  am  unable  to  join  the  army  at  Cambridge  ;  but 
as  I  am  honored  with  the  management  of  your  business,  which  can't  possibly  be 
neglected,  the  ties  of  duty  and  gratitude  induce  me  to  suppress  every  wish  that 
may  militate  against  your  interest.  Your  family  are  all  in  health,  and  desire  their 
tender  love  and  duty  to  you.  The  particulars  of  the  skirmish  between  the  Regu- 
lars and  Americans  will  long  before  this  reach  you.  In  long  expectations  of  your 
safe  and  happy  and  speedy  return,  [which]  is  hoped  for  by  all  your  friends,  but  by 
none  more  sincerely  than 

Your  dutiful  humble  servant, 


To  John  Sullivan  Esq., 

At  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 

on  the  Grand  American  Congress. 


casryi-<?vz£&/ 


no.  2 
letter  from  scammel  to  miss  bishop 

Exeter,  March  22jtd,  1777* 
Dearest  Nabby  : 

I  arrived  at  Exeter  the  Monday  after  I  left  Mistick,  my  Horse  held  out  much 
better  than  I  expected.  But  as  to  myself  I  ever  feel  dejected  when  I  am  going 
from  you.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  left  my  better  half  behind  me,  a  certain  inexpressible 
something  hangs  upon  my  mind,  that  I  cant  feel  happy  when  absent  from  my 
dearest  Nabby.  Heaven  has  certainly  destined  us  for  each  other,  else  why  should 
we  be  permitted  to  carry  our  mutual  Affection  to  so  great  a  length.  But  cruel 
Fate,  and  a  more  cruel  War  has  thrown  an  Obstacle  in  your  way,  but  hope  you 
will  surmount  it.  I  cant  conceive  how,  or  why,  it  should  have  any  weight  with 
you.  Love  is  a  noble  disinterested  Passion.  It  overlooks  small  obstacles,  &  the 
purer  the  passion  the  greater  difficulties  it  will  surmount,  pray  consider  the  almost 
infinite  Importance  it  is  to  me  to  call  you  my  own  before  I  march  to  Ticonteroga, 
how  happy  it  will  make  me, — and  what  Obligations  it  will  lay  me  under,  to  con- 
tribute so  far  as  possible  to  make  you  happy  in  the  marriage  State.  I  shall  not 
march  I  believe  under  a  Month  from  this  time,  consider  me  my  lovely  Girl,  and 
enter  into  a  noble  Resolution  to  give  your  hand  to  the  man,  who  loves  you  almost 
Adoration,  before  he  takes  the  field  to  oppose  our  tyrannical  foes,  consider  how 
many  young  Ladies  have  immortalized  their  Characters  by  encouraging  their 
Lovers  to  defend  their  Country —  I  should  still  have  an  Opportunity  to  celebrate 
our  Nuptials,  and  spending  a  Week  or  ten  Days  in  your  dear  Company,  before  my 
departure,  if  you  could  possibly  consent.     For  Heaven's  sake  !  by  all  the  indear- 
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ing  ties  of  tender  affection,  I  conjure  you  to  write  to  me  by  Capt  Livermore,  &  if 
you  can  consent  to  my  proposal,  I  will  fly  to  you  with  the  wings  of  Love.  However 
write  to  me,  if  you  have  only  time  to  inclose  your  name  in  paper.  The  more  I  am 
acquainted  with  you,  the  more  my  passion  increases — the  more  tender  and  delicate 
my  Love.  I  shall  indeavor  to  spend  a  few  Days  more  with  you  before  I  leave  this 
part  of  the  Country  at  all  Events — And  snatch  a  few  momants  of  Bliss  and  happi- 
ness before  I  take  the  field. 

Yr  sincere  and  most 

affectionate  Friend 


To  Miss  Abigail  Bishop  /7 /s?*f~Tr /  s?jtf 

at  Mi  stick.  U4^^ycayrr^  <^<njC^o 

[Hi statical  Magazine,   Vol.  viii.     Second  series,  page  137.] 
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EULOGY 

Boston  November.  8. 

SCAMMELL  IS  DEAD 

V  \\  the  good  man,  the  just,  the  generous  and  the  brave,  and  one  who  hath 
Li  Li  from  a  sense  of  duty,  founded  in  the  reflections  of  a  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened mind,  and  in  defence  of  his  country's  freedom,  faced  death  in 
all  its  forms,  is  suddenly  snatched  from  the  scenes  of  this  life  ;  the  eye  of 
liberty  weeps  a  mournful  tear,  and  the  heart  of  virtue  swells  with  a  rending  sigh. — 
In  the  late  siege  of  York  Town,  fell,  that  accomplished  soldier,  and  beloved 
citizen,  Alexander  Scammel,  esq.  colonel  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  line. — He  was  born  at  Mendon,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College — where  at  all  times  he  had  the  approbation,  and 
applause  of  the  governors,  and  the  universal  esteem  of  his  fellow-students — when 
after  his  education  was  completed,  he  was  introduced  to  the  world. — such  was  the 
softness  of  his  manners,  and  the  ease  of  his  address,  that  all  persons  of  politeness 
and  sentiment,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  coveted  nothing  more  than  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  So  sincere  was  he  in  his  friendship,  that  those  to  whom  he  pro- 
fessed it,  enjoyed  him  with  the  most  unreserved  confidence — he  breathed  the  senti- 
ments of  civil  liberty  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  that  it  might  be  easily  fore- 
seen, he  was  peculiarly  formed  for  the  most  important  and  honourable  purposes. — 
He  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  his  country's  cause,  and  readily  flew  to  her 
aid,  on  the  first  commencement  of  hostilities — he  served  as  brigade  major  to  gen- 
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eral  Sullivan,  and  afterwards  as  aid  to  the  same  general,  and  to  general  Lee — and 
was  afterwards  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  New  Hampshire  line,  but  that  place  not 
giving  sufficient  scope  to  his  extraordinary  abilities,  he  was  made  adjutant  general 
of  the  American  army  ;  and  thereby  becoming  one  of  general  Washington's  family, 
he  was  so  happy  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  greatest  character  now  in  the 
world  ;  he  had  the  general's  entire  confidence,  and  was  highly  honoured  by  being 
ranked  among  his  peculiar  friends  ;  a  situation  at  the  same  time  coveted,  and  envied 
by  some  of  the  greatest  characters  in  Europe  and  America  ; — with  this  berth  he 
became  dissatisfied,  because  it  often  excused  him  in  time  of  action  from  those 
dangers  to  which  others  were  exposed, — he  therefore  prompted  by  a  peculiar  gen- 
erosity of  sentiment,  again  joined  his  battalion  ;  and  in  the  late  expedition,  was 
honoured  with  the  command  of  the  light  infantry, — but  early  in  the  siege,  as  he 
was  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  position,  he  received  a  shot,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  useful  and  well  improved  life. 

Though  no  bust  or  sculpter'd  stone,  shall  dash  his  memory  on  the  traveller's 
curious  mind  ;  his  patriot  virtues,  shall  live  in  the  memory  of  his  grateful  country, 
while  freedom  dwells  on  earth,  and  his  distinguished  character  shall  furnish  the 
history  of  the  glorious  war  with  many  a  brilliant  page  ;  our  independence  shall 
often  point  to  all  his  many  wounds,  and  be  the  lasting  monument  of  all  his  fame. 
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NOTES 


The  historic  beginning  of  our 
present  american  college  system 
was  eloquently  discussed  by  Prof.  Moses 
Coit  Tyler,  LL.D.,  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement of  Cornell  University.  He 
said  :  ,k  We  have  now  in  existence  on 
this  continent  somewhat  more  than  400 
colleges  and  universities.  The  existence 
of  all  these  institutions  is  a  great  fact. 
In  the  aggregate,  they  represent  an 
enormous  pecuniary  endowment,  and  a 
corresponding  faith,  on  the  part  of  a 
people  who  do  not  like  to  throw  their 
money  away,  in  the  practical  value  of 
that  higher  education  to  which  these 
colleges  are  devoted,  and  for  which  all 
this  immense  wealth  has  been  deliber- 
ately set  apart.  The  historic  begin- 
nings of  all  this  system  of  colleges  in 
America  were  made  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  It  is  literally  true  that  all 
these  hundreds  of  colleges  which  now 
dot  the  continent  with  their  points  of 
light,  are  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children of  just  nine  primitive  colleges 
that  were  founded  here  during  the  17th 
century  and  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  eighteenth.  Let  me  name  to  you 
these  nine  parent  colleges  :  Harvard, 
1636  ;  William  and  Mary,  1692  ;  Yale, 
1700  ;  Princeton,  1746  ;  Columbia,  1754  ; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1755;  Brown, 
1764;  Dartmouth,  1769;  and  Rutgers, 
1770."  After  describing  the  methods  by 
which  they  were  founded  and  the  drift 
and  character  of  the  scholarship  of  these 
parent  colleges,  the  speaker  proceeded 
to  show  the  great  results  that  had  flowed 
from  them  :  particularly  in  supplying 
the  country  from  the  earliest  times  with 
learned   clergymen,  and   publicists,  and 


physicians,  and  men  of  business  ;  in 
giving  a  noble  tone  to  our  standards  of 
personal  worth  and  estimation,  and  above 
all  in  developing  and  guiding  the  best 
political  life  of  the  country.  So  like- 
wise, said  he,  it  is  the  mission  of  all  our 
living  American  colleges  not  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  great  practical  prcblems 
of  our  civilization,  but  to  furnish  the 
men  who  shall  be  trained  to  deal  with 
those  problems,  and  to  deal  with  them 
successfully. 

Titles  of  old  books — The  following 
are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  books  which 
were  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well. The  authors  of  those  days  must 
have  thought  there  was  "  something  in  a 
name." — "A  most  delectable,  sweet-per- 
fumed nose-gay,  for  God's  saints  to  smell 
at." — "A  pair  of  Bellows,  to  blow  off 
the  dust  cast  upon  John  Fry." — "  The 
Snuffers  of  Divine  Love." — "  Hooks  and 
Eyes  for  Believers'  Breeches." — "  High- 
heeled  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in  Holiness." 
— "  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Chicken 
of  the  Covenant." — "  A  Sigh  of  Sorrow 
for  the  Sinners  of  Zion,  breathed  out  of 
a  hole  in  the  wall  of  an  earthen  vessel, 
known  among  men  by  the  name  of 
Samuel  Fish."— "  The  Spiritual  Mustard 
Pot  to  make  the  Soul  Sneeze  with  devo- 
tion."— "  Salvation's  Vantage  Ground  ! 
or,  a  Louping  Stand  for  heavy  believers." 
"A  Shot  aimed  at  the  Devil's  head- 
quarters, through  the  tube  of  the  Can- 
non of  the  Covenant."— " A  Reaping 
Hook  well-tempered  for  the  Stubborn 
Ears  of  the  Coming  Crop,  or  Biscuits 
baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully 
conserved    for    the     Chickens    of     the 
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Church,  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 

Sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation." — "  Seven 
Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sin,  or 
seven  Penitential  Psalms  of  the  Princely 
Prophet  David,  whereunto  are  also  an- 
nexed William  Humnis's  handful  of 
Honey  Suckles,  and  divers  Godly  and 
Pithy  Ditties  now  newly  augmented. " — 
New  York  Mirror,  1832. 


Earliest  permanent  American 
iron  industries— The  "old  Bay  State," 
justly  claims  the  honor  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  first  bloomaries,  or  iron 
works  in  this  country.  In  1642,  Robert 
Bridges  and  John  Winthrop,  jr.,  aided  by 
^1,000  from  British  capitalists,  started  an 
iron  foundry  in  Lynn,  which  was  run  for 
some  years  in  that  century,  making  bar 
iron.  The  quality  of  the  ore  not  prov- 
ing good,  as  it  is  said,  these  works  were 
discontinued  after  sinking  the  capital 
several  times  over.  Another  early  at- 
tempt in  this  line  was  made  in  Braintree, 
which  also  had  a  brief  existence.  But,  in 
1652,  the  leading  citizens  of  Taunton,  in- 
vited James  and  Henry  Leonard  and 
Ralph  Russell,  all  originally  from  Ponty- 
pool,  Wales,  but  "  more  recently  from 
Lynn  and  Braintree,"  to  commence  a 
bloomary  in  that  town,  which  was  des- 
tined to  a  career  of  two  full  centuries. 
"  They  came  here,"  says  J.  W.  D.  Hall, 
Esq.,  a  venerable  native  citizen  and  local 
historian  of  Taunton,  in  a  late  commu- 
nication, " as  skilled  workmen  in  iron,  and 
a  company  was  organized  as  early  as 
1656,  to  erect  works  to  be  put  under 
their  charge. "  Henry  Leonard,  in  1 674- 
76,  went  to  New  Jersey,  to  start  the 
business  where  the  ore  was  purer  and 
more  profitable  in  its  yields.  He  left 
hosts  of  decendants   in   that   state  who 


became  large  land-holders  and  conspi<  u- 
ous  Jerseymen.  His  son,  Judge  Thomas 
Leonard,  an  early  resident  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  was  a  chief  "  fundator  efficiens  "  of 
its  college.  For  his  record  see  Rev. 
ex-President  MacLean's  elegant  history 
of  that  noble  institution,  who  vouches 
for  the  family's  hereditary  connection 
with  the  original  New  England  iron 
industries. 

James  Leonard  and  his  son  continued 
the  "  works  "  in  Taunton  and  succeeded 
in  making  good  bar  iron  from  the  local 
ore  found  in  the  bogs  around  the  Teti- 
quet  (Indian  name  of  Taunton  river) 
and  adjacent  streams.  It  was  identified 
with  the  Leonards  and  their  kindred  for 
several  generations,  and  its  fires  in  Taun- 
ton or  its  precincts,  did  not  go  out  until 
some  ten  years  ago.  "  Our  iron  works," 
says  our  respected  informant,  "  were  so 
enterprising  and  successful,  that  the 
British  Parliament  in  1750  voted  to 
' prohibit  the  erection  of  mills  for  slitting 
or  rolling  iron,'  on  penalty  of  ^200. 
"  But  that  did  not  stop  them  a  bit,  they 
went  right  along  furnishing  the  people 
with  the  materials  for  nails,  tools,  pots 
and  kettles."  The  original  ledger  of 
this  ancient  establishment,  still  in  being, 
and  more  than  200  years  old,  reports 
"  George  Hall,"  ancestor  of  our  corre- 
spondent and  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  Taunton,  in  1637,  as  "first  clearke  of 
Taunton  Iron  Works,"  as  well  as  a  co- 
stockholder.  As  early  as  about  1740, 
three  of  his  great-grandsons,  went  to 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  on  a  beautiful 
stream  in  that  famous,  hilly,  seaboard 
town,  established  a  bloomary  and  forge, 
which  kept  on  successfully  for  about 
sixty  years,  doing  also  good  patriotic 
service  during  the  revolutionary  war.    It 
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was  one  of  the  earliest  iron  works  in 
that  state,  but  owed  its  parentage  wholly 
to  sturdy  old  Taunton. 

W.  H. 
New  York,  Ju'\\  1883. 


Historic  memories — One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  great  series  of  centen- 
nial celebrations  of  the  decade  was  that 
of  New  Windsor,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Highlands,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
June.  1SS3.  Hon.  James  G.  Graham 
opened  the  exercises  with  an  appropriate 
speech,  and  introduced  the  president  of 
the  meeting,  Judge  Enoch  L.  Fancher, 
who  said:  "We  are  here  to  revive  the 
scenes  enacted  on  these  grounds  a  cent- 
ury ago  ;  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  who  imperilled  their  lives  for 
our  cause.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1779  that  Washington  established  his 
headquarters  at  New  Windsor.  He  oc- 
cupied the  Ellison  Mansion  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  a  portion  of 
his  troops  came  here  early  in  December 
of  the  following  year."  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ruttenber,  of  Newburgh,  was  the  next 
speaker,  and  pointed  out  the  numerous 
places  of  historic  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
He  said  :  "  Need  I  note  New  Windsor's 
honored  sons  ?  Col.  Ellison,  the  pioneer 
of  Orange  county's  commerce  ;  Ad- 
miral William  Chambers,  of  the  English 
navy  ;  Chief  Justice  John  Chambers  ; 
John  Alsop,  representative  in  the  con- 
tinental congress,  and  the  grandfather 
of  Governor  John  S,  King  ;  George 
Clinton,  for  twenty-two  years  governor 
of  the  state  and  for  nearly  eight  years 
vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
General  James  Clinton,  for  twenty-five 
years  a  pioneer  soldier  whose  sword 
carved  his  name  on  the  battle  fields  of 


his  country  from  Fort  Frontenac  to 
Yorktown  ;  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
to  whose  policy  the  state  owes  its  title 
of  empire ;  and  Charles  Beattie,  the 
pioneer  minister."  George  H.  Sharpe 
paid,  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  Clintons, 
saying,  "  we  have  a  noble  representative 
of  the  family  with  us  to-day,  Judge 
George  W.  Clinton,  son  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  who  is  engaged  in  compiling  a 
valuable  record  of  the  Clinton  family  at 
Albany."  The  latter  gentleman  was  in- 
troduced by  ex-Senator  E.  M.  Madden, 
and  was  received  with  much  cheering ; 
he  spoke  for  some  minutes  with  great 
force  and  eloquence.  He  was  followed 
by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Winfield,  and  others. 


An  incident  in  the  last  war  with 
England.  By  an  Octogenarian — In  Sep- 
tember, 1 814,  when  I  had  been  for  two 
years  and  more  in  the  counting-room  of 
Palmer  &  Hamilton,  77  Broad  street, 
New  York,  one  of  their  vessels,  the  brig 
Regent,  Captain  Bartlett,  homeward 
bound  from  Havana,  and  when  near  our 
coast,  was  chased  by  a  British  frigate, 
and  ran  into  Little  Egg  Harbor,  where 
she  was  captured  by  boats  from  the  frig- 
ate. In  the  attempt  to  get  her  out  she 
ran  aground,  and  was  then  set  on  fire 
and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  I  went 
to  New  Jersey  to  aid  in  saving  a  part  of 
the  cargo,  which  consisted  of  molasses, 
then  worth  over  a  dollar  a  gallon.  Quite 
a  number  of  hogsheads  had  been  taken 
to  different  localities  in  that  vicinity. 

Tuckerton,  toward  a  hundred  miles 
east  from  Philadelphia,  then  had  an 
abundance  of  oysters,  sweet  potatoes  and 
mosquitoes.  There  was  no  place  of  pub- 
lic worship  but  that  attended  by  the 
Friends.     At  their  meetings  occasionally 
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there  was  a  word  of  exhortation  or  of 
prayer  ;  but  when  I  was  present  the  si- 
lence was  unbroken.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  hour  the  people  arose,  those  near- 
est each  other  shook  hands  and  then  dis- 
persed. In  -the  worthy  family  of  Mr. 
Willetts,  where  I  boarded,  on  sitting 
down  to  our  meals  no  blessing  was  in- 
voked audibly,  but  for  a  moment  there 
was  perfect  stillness  and  silence  quite 
impressive. 

One  day  a  British  frigate  came  in  sight, 
and  I  started  with  a  flag  of  truce,  wish- 
ing to  ascertain  what  had  become  of 
Captain  Bartlett  and  his  officers  and 
crew.  Meeting  a  boat  from  the  frigate, 
the  officer  stated  that  they  had  all  been 
sent  to  Halifax. 

The  Regent  was  of  a  beautiful  model 
and  a  swift  sailer,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  her  rebuilt.  I  returned 
home  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  I  was 
then  not  quite  twenty,  and  this  was  one 
of  my  first  business  excursions. 

Henrv  Hill. 

Weymouth,  Mass.,  June,  1S83, 


The  dedication  of  fort  schuyler 
— "  Something  permanent  remains  to  us 
©f  our  Fourth  of  July  celebration,"  says 
the  Uiica  Herald,  "  in  the  scholarly  ad- 
dress of  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley,  which  con- 
tains the  best  lesson  in  the  early  history 
of  central  New  York  that  has  been  writ- 
ten in  a  long  time."  After  referring  to 
the  topographical  features  of  this  part  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Hartley  touched  upon  the 
chain  of  fortresses  that  united  the  Hud- 
son with  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  particular  fort 
under  consideration,  remarking :  "  We 
are  told  that  the  '  first  building  erected 
within  the  limits  of   Utica  was  a   mud 


fort,  during  the  old  French  war,  and  sit- 
uated between  Main  street  and  the  bank 
of  the  river  a  little  eastward  of  Se<  ond 
street.'  Following  the  custom  of  the  day, 
the  fort  was  named  for  an  officer  at  this 
very  period  in  the  active  service  of  his 
country,  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  New 
Jersey.  Already  had  the  noble  deeds  of 
Peter  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  become 
household  words  ;  but  as  the  dash, 
bravery,  heroism  and  philanthropy  of  his 
namesake  were  daily  coming  more  and 
more  into  view,  and  were  commanding 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  it  received  his  name,  simply 
as  a  feeble  acknowledgment  of  the  serv- 
ices he  had  already  rendered  the  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  a  reminder  for  fur- 
ther faithfulness  and  continued  devotion 
and  sacrifice. 

"  That  the  fort  was  called  for  the 
Jersey  and  not  for  the  Albany  Schuy- 
ler, we  need  but  recall  the  custom  that 
prevailed  at  that  day  in  naming  every 
stockade  or  defense  for  an  officer  then  in 
active  service.  Unhappily,  when  its 
foundations  were  laid,  Peter  Schuyler  of 
Albany  had  been  in  his  grave  twenty- 
five  years,  while  his  namesake  of  New 
Jersey  was  in  command  of  the  Jersey 
Blues,  then  garrisoning  Oswego.  Nor 
among  all  the  officers  in  the  army  was 
there  any  more  popular,  self-sacrificing, 
or  the  recipient  of  higher  honor.  When 
others  where  timid  and  doubtful,  he  was 
bold  ;  when  they  parleyed  and  delayed, 
he  was  nervous  and  anxious  for  action  ; 
when  the  state  was  unable  to  pay  its 
troops,  he  advanced  moneys  for  the 
same  from  his  private  resources ;  and 
more  especially  when  the  general  govern- 
ment could  not  and  did  not  ransom  her 
soldiers  from  captivity,  Peter  Schuyler, 
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of  New  Jersey,  became  their  deliverer 
by  personally  purchasing  their  redemp- 
tion, and  with  no  hope  of  return.  Indeed, 
his  bravery,  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  country.  It 
is  the  testimony  and  tradition  likewise 
of  his  descendants  still  living  in  New 
Jersey  that  it  was  their  ancestor  for 
whom  this  fort  was  called  ;  and  at  this 
very  hour  their  choicest  heirloom  con- 
sists of  the  sword  once  worn  by  their 
noble  sire  during  his  campaign  in  our 
valley  when  the  old  block-house  first 
came  into  being.  Peter  Schuyler  of 
Albany  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  was 
offered  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his 
civic  services  ;  Peter  Schuyler  of  New 
Jersey  was  a  man  of  war,  and  for  his 
military  dash  and  sagacity  received  the 
commendation  of  the  English  parliament 
through  William  Pitt  ;  while  the  colonies 
manifested  their  gratitude  for  his  great 
philanthropy  by  frequently  rendering  him 
unwonted  honors." 


Judge  john  sanders — The  Mohawk 
Valley  (Old  Dorp),  Schenectady,  mourns 
the  loss  of  Judge  John  Sanders,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  brothers  Sanders,  viz.,  Major 
Peter  Sanders,  General  Jacob  Sanders, 
and  Hon.  Theodore  Sanders.  Four  as 
excellent  men  as  Schenectady  county 
ever  produced.  Judge  Sanders  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1822,  was  surrogate 
and  also  county  judge  of  Schenectady 
county  and  as  a  lawyer  was  the  peer  cf 
Judge  Piatt  Potter,  and  also  of  the  late 
Hon.  A.  L.  Linn  and  Judge  Alonzo  C. 
Page.  The  Sanders  family  settled  in 
Schenectady  county  previous  to  1689. 

When  the  French  and  Indians  burned 
Schenectady   in    1689,    Judge    Sanders' 


great  ancestor,  Capt.  Sanders,  then  re- 
sided on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk, 
in  a  "  stockade  house  or  fort,"  as  then 
called,  and  thus  escaped.  But  it  seems 
from  facts  stated  in  a  letter  written  by 
"  Pr  Schuyler,  Mayor,  Dirk  Wessels,  Re- 
korder,  Rb.  Rensselaer,  Justus,  to  the 
Government  of  Conn"tt,  dated  Albany 
15  feb:  i6|f,"  that  some  of  the  French 
went  to  Capt.  Sanders,  and  told  him 
"  Their  orders  were  not  to  wrong  a  chick- 
en of  his,  since  he,  and  especially  his 
wife,  had  been  so  charitable  to  French 


prisoners. 


So  Capt.   Sanders 


saved  sundry  houses  from  being  burned, 
and  women  and  children  from  being 
carried  away."  See  "  The  Magazine 
of  American  History,"  for  July,  1883, 
page  67. 

Judge  Sanders  married  a  Miss  Living- 
ston, of  Columbia  county,  and  leaves  a 
son,  Hon.  Walter  Sanders,  who  has  also 
been  judge  of  Schenectady  county. 

Thus  have  nearly  all  the  men  whose 
ancestors  gave  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk  their  historic  names — 
the  sons  fcr  their  renown  in  battle,  the 
daughters  for  their  personal  beauty — 
passed  away.  But  while  Oriskany  and 
Saratoga  remain  their  memories  will 
never  perish. 

J.F. 


When  John  Adams  was  called  upon 
by  Major  Langbourne  to  explain  the 
difference  of  character  between  Virginia 
and  New  England,  Mr.  Adams  offered 
to  give  him  a  receipt  for  creating  a  New 
England  in  Virginia.  It  consisted  of 
four  points,  "  town  meetings,  training- 
days,  town  schools,  and  ministers." — 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in 
Harpers  Magazine  for  August. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    "MAGAZINE 

of  American  history" — Will  some  one 
inform  me  by  whom  and  when  the  title 
of  Coenties  Slip  was  first  applied  to  the 
street  that  now  bears  that  name  ? 

Illium. 

New  York,  June  2d,  1883. 


An  American  crest — A  watch  stolen 
at  New  York  in  1778  is  described  as 
having  two  seals  attached  to  the  chain. 
One  a  Scotch  pebble  with  a  cypher  C.  C. 
the  other  of  silver,  with  a  coat  of  armc, 
Crest,  two  arms  supporting  a  scalp.  What 
family  used  this  remarkable  crest — was  it 
Colden  ?  Minto. 


Editor  of  "  magazine  of  Ameri- 
can history" — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  the  author  of  "  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty?"  Stating  or  quot- 
ing authority  and  where  it's  to  be  found. 
W.  I.  Pratt. 

Tuscola,  Ills.  (L.  Box,  42),  June,  29,  1883. 


Military  music  of  the  revolu- 
tion— What  constituted  a  full  regimental 
band  during  the  American  Revolution, 
1776  to  1783  ?  I  find  mention  of  two 
horns,  a  clarinet,  a  bassoon  and  a  director 
of  the  band.  Arion. 


REPLIES 


Wall  street  in  the  revolution 
[ix.  406]. — Taken  up  on  the  21st  inst. 
by  a  Centinel,  a  Cow.  Any  person  prov- 
ing their  property,  and  paying  charges, 
may  have  her  again,  by  applying  to  the 
2d  Battalion  of  Guards,  in  Wall  Street. 
Petersfield. 

Royal  Gazette,   Dec.  23,  1778. 


Canada  [x.  72]. — The  origin  of  the 
word  appears  uncertain.  Mr.  Water- 
house  will  find  several  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  in  The 
Conquest  of  Canada,  by  the  Author  of 
Hochelaga,  Vol.  I., pp.  53-4. 

Alleghany,  Pa. 


Indian.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Hochelaga,  appended  to  the 
journal  of  Cartier's  second  voyage,  Can- 
ada is  set  down  as  the  word  for  a  town 
or  village — '  lis  appelent  une  ville  Can- 
ada.' It  bears  the  same  meaning  in  the 
Mohawk  tongue.  Both  languages  are 
dialects  of  the  Iroquois.  Lescarbot 
affirms  that  Canada  is  simply  an  Indian 
proper  name,  of  which  it  is  vain  to  seek 
a  meaning.  Belleforest  also  calls  it  an 
Indian  word,  but  translates  it  '  Terre,' 
as  does  also  Thevet. " 

G.  C.  Snow. 
Esperanza  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wijuly,  1883. 


Canada  [x.  72]. — In  a  foot  note  in 
Parkman's  "Pioneers  of  France,"*  he 
says  :  "  The  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Canada  has  been  a  point  of  discussion. 
It   is,  without    doubt,   not    Spanish  but 


Note. 


Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  page  184. 


Canada  [x.  72].  —  It  is  an  Indian 
word  signifying  town  or  village,  being 
from  the  Iroquois  group.  Mohawk, 
Ka-na-ta  ;  Cayuga,  Ka-ne-tae  ;  Oneida, 
Ku-na-diah  ;  Onondaga,  Kun-a-dai-a. — 
(Schoolcraft,  "  Hist.  Ind.  Tribes,"  2,484. 

It  is  curious  to  note   that  the  Coman- 
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che  name  for  town,  house,  and  lodge  is 
Ka-nu-ke. — (Schoolcraft,  2,  496.) 

Canada  (Ind.),  a  collection  of  huts,  a 
village,  a  town. — (Webster's  Diet.,  p. 
1629.) 

The   derivation   of  the   word   Canada 

has   been   a   point   of  discussion.      It   is, 

without   doubt,  not  Spanish  but  Indian. 

In  the   vocabulary  of    the   language    of 

Hochelaga,  appended  to  the  journal  of 

Cartier's  second   voyage,  it  is  set  down 

as  the   word  for  a  town  or  village — "  lis 

appelent  tine  ville,  Canada." — (Parkman, 

"  Pioneers  of  New  France,"  184.    Note.) 

R.  S.  Robertson. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Origin  of  the  word  Canada  [x. 
72].  —  I  have  found  three  different 
theories,  which  I  give  below. 

A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries " 
contributes  an  "  old  newspaper  cutting," 
which  says  :  "  The  name  of  Canada, 
according  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  origi- 
nated in  the  following  circumstance. 
When  the  Portuguese  under  Gasper 
Cortereal,  in  the  year  1500,  first  as- 
cended the  River  St.  Lawrence,  they 
believed  it  was  the  strait  of  which  they 
were  in  search,  and  through  which  a 
passage  might  be  discovered  into  the 
Indian  Sea.  But  arriving  at  the  point 
whence  they  could  clearly  ascertain  it 
was  not  a  strait  but  a  river,  they,  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  disappointed  hopes, 
exclaimed  repeatedly,  '  Canada  !  '• — Here 
nothing  ;  words  which  were  remembered 
and  repeated  by  the  natives  on  seeing 
Europeans  arrive  in  1534,  who  natu- 
rally conjectured  that  the  word  they 
heard  employed  so  often  must  denote 
the  name  of  the  country." 

The  derivation  given  by  Charlevoix  in 


his  "  History  of  New  France,"  is  that 
Canada  signifies  in  the  Iroquois  lan- 
guage a  number  of  huts  or  a  village. 
"  The  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  country  in  this  manner  :  The 
natives  being  asked  what  they  called 
the  first  settlement  at  which  Cartier  and 
his  companions  arrived,  answered,  '  Can- 
nada  '  ;  not  meaning  the  particular  ap- 
pellation of  the  place,  which  was  Stad- 
acana  (the  modern  Quebec),  but  simply 
a  village.  In  like  manner  they  applied 
the  same  word  to  Hochelaga  (Montreal), 
and  to  other  places  ;  whence  the  Euro- 
peans, hearing  every  locality  designated 
by  the  same  term,  Canada,  very  natu- 
rally applied  it  to  the  entire  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence." 

In  Hennepin's  "  New  Discovery  of  a 
Vast  Country  in  America,"  we  find  the 
following  account  of  the  derivation  of 
this  word  :  "  The  Spaniards  were  the 
first  who  discovered  Canada ;  but  at 
their  first  arrival,  having  found  nothing 
considerable  in  it,  they  abandoned  the 
country,  and  called  it  '  II  Capo  di  Nada;' 
that  is,  Cape  of  Nothing.  Hence,  by 
by  corruption,  sprang  the  word  Canada." 
W.  B.  Boice. 

350  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y.,July  10,  1883. 


N1 


Origin  of  the  word  Canada — 
When  Jacques  Cartier  first  landed  in 
Canada,  he  interrogated  the  natives  in 
signs  regarding  the  name  of  their  village 
or  collection  of  huts.  Supposing  his 
question  had  reference  to  the  huts  them- 
selves, they  responded,  Ka-na-ta,  which 
in  Mohawk  signifies  the  cabins.  This 
name,  which  was  retained  by  him  to 
designate  the  province,  is  important  in 
establishing  the  fact   that  the   Iroquois 
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were  at  that  period  in  possession  of  that 
portion  of  the  country. 

Erminnie  S . 


Military  buttons  [ix.  280,  293, 
392]. — Regimental  Buttons.  An  Assort- 
ment of  neat  Coat  and  Waistcoat  But- 
tons, for  the  following  Regiments,  are 
to  be  sold,  Enquire  of  the  Printer : — viz.: 
for  the  IVth,  Vth,  Xth,  XlVth,  XXlId, 
XXXIIId,  XXXVIth,  XLth,  XLIIId, 
XLIVth,  XLVIIth,  LXIIId,  LXIVth, 
XVIIth  Light  Dragoons  and  Marines. — 
Riving tons  Royal  Gazette,  August  29, 
1778.  Petersfield. 


The  expression  "  mind  your  p's  and 
q's  "  [ix.  391]  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  a  seller  of  beer  in  London,  who  kept 
the  accounts  with  his  customers  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  back  of  a  door,  P 
for  Pints,  and  Q  for  Quarts.  When  the 
old  man  was  called  off,  he  would  say  to 
his  wife,  ':  Now,  old  woman,  attend  to 
the  customers  well,  and  mind  your  jP's 
and  Q's." 

F.  Johnston. 

Gillmore's  Mills,  P.O.,  Va., ) 
June  28,  1883.  ) 

[The  above  corroborates  one  of  our 
former  replies  [ix.  476],  and  gives  what 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  expression. — Editor.] 


Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  in  his  article  on 
"  John  Howard  Payne,  the  Actor  "  [ix. 
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335  I?  writes  that  he  "  appeared  in  Holmes* 

'  Douglas  '  as  Young  Norval"  etc.      The 

Rev.  John  Home,  not  Holmes,  a  Scotch 

clergyman,  was  the  author  of  Douglas. 

*  i  * 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression "  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  equator?"  [x.  72]. — In  the 
memoirs  of  Sydney  Smith,  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Holland,  is  the  following  anec- 
dote :  "  The  reigning  bore  at  this  time  in 
Edinburgh  was ;  his  favorite  sub- 
ject was  the  North  Pole.  It  mattered 
not  how  far  south  you  began,  you  found 
yourself  transported  to  the  North  Pole 
before  you  could  take  breath  ;  no  one 
escaped  him.  My  father  declared  he 
should  invent  a  slip-button.  Jeffrey 
fled  from  him  as  from  the  plague  when 
possible;  but  one  day  his  arch-tormentor 
met  him  in  a  narrow  lane  and  began  in- 
stantly on  the  North  Pole.  Jeffrey,  in 
despair  and  out  of  all  patience,  darted 
past  him,  exclaiming,  '  Damn  the  North 
Pole !  '  My  father  met  him  shortly 
afterwards,  boiling  with  indignation  at 
Jeffrey's  contempt  of  the  North  Pole. 
'Oh,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  my  father, 
'  never  mind  ;  no  one  minds  what  Jeffrey 
says,  you  know ;  he  is  a  privileged  per- 
son ;  he  respects  nothing — absolutely 
nothing.  Why,  you  will  scarcely  believe 
it,  but  it  is  not  more  than  a  week  ago  that 
I  heard  him  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Equator! '  "—The  Montreal  Star. 
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Rhode  island  historical  society — 
A  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the 
society's  rooms  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
July  3,  President  Gammell  in  the  chair. 
Secretary  Perry  reported  numerous  ad- 
ditions to  the  society's  collections  of 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and 
called  attention  to  a  paper  from  William 
M.  Bailey,  relative  to  the  old  Turk's 
head,  which  was  subsequently  read  by 
the  secretary.  A  communication  was 
received  from  the  State  Commissioners 
on  Indian  Affairs,  inviting  the  society  to 
send  delegates  to  a  special  historical 
celebration  at  Fort  Ninigret,  the  date  to 
be  determined  hereafter.  It  was  voted 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  the  chair 
appointed  as  delegates  ex-Governor 
Elisha  Dyer,  Isaac  H.  Southwick,  B.  B. 
Hammond,  Charles  Gorton.  The  presi- 
dent read  a  communication  from  Frank- 
lin B.  Hough,  inviting  this  society  to 
unite  in  recommending  to  the  United 
States  Senate  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  centennial  record  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  president  and 
secretary.  A  communication  was  read 
from  Edmund  Goldschmidt,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Clarendon  Historical 
Society,  Edinburgh,  asking  for  a  list  of 
members  of  this  society  in  view  of  cer- 
tain publications  intended  by  the  former. 

Mr.  Albert  V.  Jenks,  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations,  proposed  for  corre- 
sponding members,  Rev.  William  Hague, 
D.D.,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts;  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  Editor  of  Magazine 
of  American  History  ;  and  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian,  Harvard  University  ; 
and  they  were  duly  elected. 


The  president  suggested  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  volume  in  relation  to  Provi- 
dence from  recollections  to  be  gathered 
from  members  of  the  Veteran  Citizens' 
Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Isaac  H.  Southwick  presented  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  cabinet  ;  the  secretary  called 
attention  to  a  communication  from  Chas. 
Dan  forth,  son  of  Walter  R.  Danforth, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  society,  relat- 
ing to  interesting  facts,  persons,  places 
etc.,  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne,  of  New  York, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  society, 
then  read  an  interesting  paper  relative  to 
the  late  Stephen  Whitney  Phenix,  the 
noted  author  of  genealogical  works. 

The  number  of  contributions  to  the 
society  during  the  past  quarter  is  larger 
than  during  any  previous  single  quarter 
within  the  recollection  of  the  secretary. 
Among  the  more  important  recently  re- 
ceived may  be  noted  "  The  Authorship 
of  Shakespeare,"  "  Pierce  Genealogy  " 
and  "  The  American  Portrait  Gallery," 
severally  contributed  by  their  authors. 
The  art  gallery  has  received  a  unique 
addition  in  an  oil  painting  entitled 
"  Blacksmith  Turned  Toothdrawer," 
painted  in  1780  by  Samuel  Yates,  a 
house-painter  in  Providence.  The  pict- 
ure is  done  on  an  oak  panel,  and  is  well 
preserved,  barring  a  slight  warp  across 
its  face,  caused,  possibly,  by  the  horrible 
contortions  of  the  patient  as  smithy  ap- 
plies the  great  horse-nail  forceps  to  his 
aching  molar. 


Maine    historical    society  —  The 
annual   meeting   was    held  in    Bowdoin 
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Memorial  Hall,  Brunswick,  Me.,  July  13. 
The  President,  Hon.  Jas.  W.  Brad- 
bury, in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bryant  read  his  annual 
report  as  librarian  and  cabinet  keeper. 

Mr.  Lewis  Pierce,  treasurer,  made  his 
annual  report.  Mr.  William  Goold,  as 
corresponding  secretary,  reported  that 
the  members  chosen  at  the  last  annual 
election  had  accepted  membership. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury, 
of  Augusta. 

Vice  president — Hon.  Wm.  G.  Bar- 
rows, of  Brunswick. 

Treasurer  ■ —  Lewis  Pierce,  Esq.,  of 
Portland. 

Corresponding  secretary — Hon.  Wm. 
Goold,  of  Windham. 

Secretary  and  librarian — Mr.  H.  W. 
Bryant,  of  Portland. 

Standing  committee — R.  K.  Sewell, 
of  Wiscasset ;  Joseph  Williamson,  of  Bel- 
fast ;  Edward  H.  Elwell,  of  Deering ; 
Wm.  Goold,  of  Windham  ;  Wm.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Augusta  ;  Stephen  J.  Young,  of 
Brunswick ;  and  James  P.  Baxter,  of 
Portland. 

The  following  corresponding  members 
were  chosen  :  G.  D.  Scull,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land ;  Edward  Stanwood,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Noah  Brooks,  New  York ;  Frank  W. 
Hackett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Daniel  S. 
Durrie,  Madison,  Wis.;  Robert  N.  Gour- 
din;  Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Society  of  the  Cincinnati — Officers 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  the 


State  of  New  Jersey  woe  elected  at  the 
meeting  in  Princeton,  on  Wednesday, 
July  4,  1883,  as  follows  :  President,  Colo-  ' 
nel  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  in  place  of  L. 
O.  C.  Elmer,  deceased  ;  vice-president, 
William  B.  Buck,  in  place  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Beatty,  deceased  ;-  secretary, 
Colonel  Francis  Barber  Ogden  ;  assistant 
secretary,  Edward  R.  Pennington  ;  dele- 
gates to  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the 
General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Col. 
Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  Judge  John  T. 
Nixon,  Judge  John  Fitch,  of  New  York  ; 
Col.  Francis  Barber  Ogden  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  Henry  Hornblower.  Alternates, 
William  B.  Buck,  Admiral  Baldwin,  and 
Colonel  Potter.  About  forty  of  the  mem- 
bers sat  down  to  the  dinner.  Six  heredi- 
tary members  were  elected  in  right  of  an- 
cestry. Speeches  were  made  in  response 
to  toasts  by  Judge  Nixon,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McCosh,  General  Oliphant,  Judge  Fitch, 
and  others.  The  triennial  convention 
will  be  held  at  Princeton  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May,  1884.  Delegates 
from  New  York  :  Ex-Governor  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Major  William  S.  Popham, 
General  John  Cochrane,  John  Schuyler, 
James  L.  Clinton.  Delegates  from 
Maryland  :  Henry  S.  Williams,  Robert 
M.  McLane,  William  H.  Decourcey, 
Richard  H.  McSherry,  William  B.  Webb. 
Delegates  from  Rhode  Island  :  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  Judge-Advocate  Asa 
Bird  Gardner,  LL.D.,  of  the  United 
States  Army  ;  Hon.  Henry  Edward 
Turner,  M.D.,  Governor  William  War- 
ner Hoppin,  Hon.  Daniel  Wanton  Ly- 
man. Delegates  from  Pennsylvania  : 
William  Wayne,  Richard  Dale,  Grant 
Weidman,  F.  M.  Caldwell,  M.  W.  McCul- 
loii2;h. 
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THE  NAVY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  Vol. 
III.  The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters.  By 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 
I2mo3  pp.  267.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  York,  1SS3. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  this  admirable 
series  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
records  the  operations  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
government  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  on 
the  Red  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Com- 
mander Mahan  wields  a  ready  pen,  while 
making  no  pretensions  to  literary  skill  ;  his  style 
is  concise  and  straightforward,  and  his  sub- 
ject of  \ital  interest;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  our  country  more  thrilling  than  the 
exploits  of  Farragut,  Foote  and  Porter,  with 
their  gallant  crews  and  imprisoned  vessels — their 
acts  of  daring,  marvelous  escapes,  and  terrible 
encounters.  The  narrative  follows  strictly  the 
official  reports,  and  is  in  every  respect  trust- 
worthy. It  is  written  in  a  free,  rapid,  and  en- 
gaging style,  and  holds  the  reader  spell-bound, 
as  it  were,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  In 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  for  instance,  one 
can  almost  see  that  venturesome  fleet,  so  vividly 
drawn  rs  the  pen  picture,  as  it  slowly  moved  up 
the  river  under  the  pilotage  of  members  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  who,  already  partly  familiar  with 
the  ground,  were  to  push  their  triangulation  to 
the  very  forts  themselves  and  establish  the  position 
with  mathematical  precision  ;  a  service  they  per- 
formed with  courage  and  accuracy.  The  work 
of  the  surveyors  was  carried  on  under  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  and  while  continually  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  riflemen  lurking  in  the  bushes, 
who  could  not  wholly  be  kept  in  check  by 
the  gunboats  patrolling  the  river.  When  en- 
gaged in  bombarding  Fort  Jackson,  the  author 
says,  "every  night  the  enemy  sent  down 
fire-rafts,  but  these,  though  occasioning  an- 
noyance to  the  fleet,  were  productive  of  no 
serious  damage  beyond  collisions  arising  from 
them.  They  were  generally  awkwardly  started, 
and  the  special  mistake  was  made  of  sending 
only  one  at  a  time,  instead  of  a  number,  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  the 
ships.  The  crews  in  their  boats  towed  them 
ashore,  or  the  light  steamers  ran  alongside  and 
put  them  out  with  their  hose."  The  obstruc- 
tions before  the  fleet  were  of  the  most  trouble- 
some character.  Days  were  often  spent  in 
removing  trees  which  the  enemy  above  had  in- 
dustriously cut  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
Seventy-six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Recoil 
from  Vicksburg  and  the  Opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  some  thirty-f<ur  to  Texas  and  the 
Red  River.  But  the  chrpter  entitled  "  Mobile," 
with  which   the  work  is  concluded,  is  perhaps 


one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  whole  narrative 
of  naval  operations  between  1861  and  1S65. 
Farragut  had  resumed  command  of  his  squadron 
(January  8,  1864),  and  wished  to  attack  at  once 
the  defenses  of  Mobile  before  the  Confederates 
had  finished  the  ironclads  they  were  building. 

The  work  is  important  and  timely,  and  of 
the  highest  authority.  The  three  volumes  form 
a  complete  naval  history  of  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  a  condensed,  convenient,  and  use- 
ful form,  and  should  find  its  way  into  every 
library  and  household  in  the  country. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER.  By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  [American  Statesmen.]  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1883.  i2mo,  pp. 
362. 

The  last  clause  of  this  volume  should  have 
been  the  first,  as  it  is  the  text  of  the  whole  work. 
"  So  long  as  the  union  of  these  states  endures, 
or  holds  a  place  in  history,  will  the  name  of 
Daniel  Webster  be  honored  and  remembered  and 
his  stately  eloquence  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen."  The  author  has  presented  a 
carefully-studied  and  scholarly  outline  of  the 
career  of  the  great  statesman  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  He  says  :  "If  Mr.  Webster's  moral 
power  had  equaled  his  intellectual  greatness  he 
would  have  had  no  rival  in  our  history.  All  the 
errors  he  ever  committed,  whether  in  public  or 
in  private  life,  in  political  action  or  in  regard  to 
money  obligations,  came  from  moral  weakness. 
Every  ugly  public  attack  that  was  made  upon 
him  related  to  money."  Mr.  Lodge  paints  the 
picture  with  a  discriminating  hand — the  reckless 
generosity,  heedless  profusion,  and  indifference 
to  debt,  which  characterized  the  great  man, — and 
wisely  takes  the  opportunity  of  interpolating  a 
short  sermon  on  the  folly  of  his  course,  and  then 
writes  :  "  But  after  all  has  been  said,  the  ques- 
tion of  most  interest  is  what  Mr.  Webster 
represented,  what  he  effected,  and  what  he 
means  in  our  history.  The  answer  is  simple. 
He  stands  to-day  as  the  pre-eminent  champion 
and  exponent  of  nationality.  He  said  once  : 
1  There  are  no  Alleganians  in  my  politics,' 
and  he  spoke  the  exact  truth.  Mr.  Webster 
was  thoroughly  national.  There  is  no  taint  of 
sectionalism  or  narrow  local  prejudice  about 
him.  He  towers  up  as  an  American,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  did  not  invent  the  Union  or  discover 
the  doctrine  of  nationality,  but  he  found  the 
great  fact  and  the  great  principle  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  he  lifted  them  up  and  preached  the 
gospel  of  nationality  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  His  words  passed  into 
text-books  and  became  the  first  declamations  of 
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schoolboys.  They  were  In  every  one's  mouth. 
They  sank  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
became  unconsciously  a  part  of  their  life  and 
daily  thoughts.  His  career,  his  intellect,  and 
his  achievements  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  great  empire  and  the  for- 
tunes of  a  great  people." 


POEMS  OF  HISTORY,  by  the  Most  Famous 
Poets  of  All  Ages.  Relating  to  most  notable 
nations,  eras,  events  and  characters  of  the 
Past,  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  year  1883. 
Illustrated.  Chosen  and  annotated  by  Henry 
A.  Ford,  A.M.  8vo,  pp.  468.  M.  W.  Ells- 
worth &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.     1883. 

This  collection  of  poems  cannot  fail  to  receive 
a  cordial  welcome  from  all  lovers  of  history.  It 
is  in  itself  a  history  from  which  may  be  traced 
the  gradual  development  of  the  poetic  impulse, 
from  the  time  of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  until  now.  Its  scope  is  broad,  no  poem 
worthy  in  topic  and  style  having  apparently  been 
denied  a  place  for  opinion's  sake  ;  and  the  edit- 
or's carefully  prepared  notes  introducing  the 
poems  form  a  perfect  cyclopedia  of  valuable  in- 
formation. We  find  upon  these  pages  choice  se- 
lections from  the  remarkable  poems  in  many 
languages  ;  and  the  work,  which  was  prepared 
simply  as  a  handbook  for  poetic  illustrations  in 
the  reading  and  teaching  of  history, is  an  elegant, 
handsomely  printed  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  library 
in  the  land.  The  first  hymn  with  which  it  opens 
is  about  eleven  centuries  old  ;  then  follow  poems 
of  Bible  history,  of  Jewish  history,  poems  from 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  from  all  ancient  and 
modern  nations,  and  from  all  the  most  distin- 
guished bards  of  the  Old  World.  About  one 
hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  United  States, 
each  selected  poem  being  of  a  historical  charac- 
ter. Its  facilities  as  a  work  of  reference  are  ex- 
ceptional, as  the  volume  contains  both  an  index 
of  authors  and  a  general  index.  It  is  the  only 
collection  of  its  character,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  widely 
appreciated. 


HOT  PLOWSHARES.  A  Novel.  By  Albion 
W.  TouRGEE,  Author  of  "  A  Fool's  Errand," 
etc.  610  pages,  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York,  1883. 

Judge  Tourgee's  idea  of  history  is  that  it  gives 
only  the  outlines  of  the  world's  life.  That  it  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  nouns  of  multitude,  tak- 
ing no  heed  of  the  individual,  save  when  he  be- 
comes connected  with  the  general  result  in  the 


relation  of  cause  and  effect.  He  says  biography 
covers  the  whole  area  of  history  with  private 
landmarks  ;  that  every  great  event  is  pre-empted 
by  a  thousand  claimants,  each  of  whom  asserts 
his  individual  right  to  be  considered  its  origi- 
nator ;  and  that  fiction  fills  out  the  outlines  of 
history,  and  colors  and  completes  the  picture  by 
showing  what  manner  of  men  wrought  its  great 
events.  Many  years  ago  the  author  conceived 
the  plan  which  has  been  developed  in  his  notable 
series  of  novels,  that  of  furnishing  a  historical 
background  for  romantic  pictures  of  American 
life  at  the  South  during  the  period  of  our  civil 
war.  "Hot  Plowshares  "  is  a  work  of  excep- 
tional power  and  absorbingly  interesting  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  It  abounds  in  stirring 
scenes,  and  the  characters  are  sketched  with  a 
master  hand.  The  story  opens  in  a  cornfield,  a 
man  and  a  boy  husking  corn.  "  The  man  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  smooth -shaven,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  time,  strong,  heavy  browed,  with  a 
prominent,  sharply-cut  nose,  and  a  mouth  whose 
mobile  under-lip  and  flexible  corners  showed  a 
mental  activity  clearly  indicated  also  by  the  ra- 
pidity and  certainty  of  his  physical  movements.  .  . 
It  needed  but  a  glance  to  tell  that  this  man  was  of 
that  class  unmatched  in  any  other  land,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer — gentleman  and  laborer  in  one — serv- 
ant and  king  This  man  husking  maize  upon 
the  hillside,  might  sway  a  senate  or  lead  an  army 
as  easily  as  he  fought  the  battle  of  life  with 
nature.  He  was  a  good  type  of  that  democracy 
which  always  surprises  the  world  when  the  strain 
is  put  upon  it". 

He  then  describes  the  boy,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  the  third  one  of  the  company 
manages  to  give  a  singularly  clear  sketch  of  the 
whole  scene,  without  any  apparent  striving  after 
a  "  descriptive  passage  "  : 

"Sometimes  the  boy  husked  ear  for  ear  with 
his  father  ;  then  he  would  sit  and  watch  him 
dreamily,  or  dawdle  with  some  peculiarity  of  the 
ear  his  hands  laid  bare.  More  than  once  he 
amused  himself  by  throwing  bits  of  stone  or 
nubbins  of  corn  at  a  small  dog,  a  long-haired 
mongrel  with  bright  eyes,  whose  fleecy  coat  had 
become  matted  with  cockle-burs  and  Spanish 
needles  until  it  was  hard  to  say  what  might  have 
been  its  original  color.  The  dog  had  dug  for 
moles  in  the  cornfield,  yelped  after  rabbits  in  the 
alders  which  grew  along  a  little  brook  that  inter- 
sected it,  barked  at  gray  squirrels  in  the  wood 
above,  and  now  sat  beside  the  heap  of  slender 
twelve-rowed  ears  of  yellow  flint,  with  his  tongue 
out  and  his  muddy  nose  pointed  toward  the  house 
below,  as  if  suggesting  that  his  day's  work  was 
done,  and  done  to  his  own  satisfaction." 

We  will  not  cloud  the  reader's  pleasurable 
anticipations  by  revealing  the  salient  features  of 
the  well-wrought  plot.  The  story  deals  with 
the  wrongs  of  the  negro,  and  reveals  many  of  the 
secret  causes  that  tended  to  make  men  aboli- 
tionists. 
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HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Compris- 
ing all  that  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  "  The  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  A  VIN- 
DICATION of  some  passages  in  the  15th  and 
16th  chapters.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  With 
a  life  of  the  author,  preface,  and  notes  by  the 
editor,  including  variorum  notes  by  Guizot, 
Wenck,  Milman,  "  An  English  Churchman," 
and  other  scholars.  121110.,  pp.  864.  Peter 
Eckler.      New  York,  1SS3. 

It  is  well  known  that  editors  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  "have  all  criti- 
cized Gibbon's  views  on  religious  subjects.  In 
reply  Gibbon  published  "A  Vindication  of  some 
passages  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chap- 
ters "  of  his  great  work.  This  is  reprinted  ver- 
batim in  the  volume  before  us  from  the  original 
edition  of  his  "miscellaneous  works,"  edited  by 
Lord  Sheffield  in  1796.  It  effectually  silenced 
his  critics  ;  who,  being  vanquished  in  argument, 
pronounced  the  author  an  infidel.  Of  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue,  the  reader  may  now 
exercise  his  own  judgment. 

This  important  work  contains  Gibbon's  com- 
plete Theological  writings,  separate  from  his 
Historical  and  Miscellaneous  works,  elucidating 
when,  where,  and  Jiow  Christianity  originated  ; 
who  were  its  founders  ;  and  what  was  the  char- 
acter, sentiments,  manners,  numbers  and  condi- 
tion of  the  primitive  Christians.  What  has  been 
said  by  Christians  in  regard  to  the  Origin  of 
Christianity  is  reprinted  from  the  valuable  notes 
of  Dean  Milman,  Wenck,  Guizot,  and  other 
eminent  Christian  historians  who  have  edited 
Gibbon's  works  ;  and  the  pious  but  scholarly  re- 
marks of  the  learned  editor  of  Bohn's  edition  of 
Gibbon  are  also  given  in  full.  Among  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  will  be  found  representations  of 
the  principal  divinities  of  the  Pagan  mythology. 
The  sketch  of  the  author's  life  adds  value  and  in- 
terest to  the  book,  which  is  not  only  well  edited 
and  printed,  but  substantially  bound.  It  will 
be  a  treasure  for  all  libraries. 


AMELINE    DU    BOURG.       A    tale    of    the 
Huguenots.     By  Albert  Franklin.    Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  the  Misses  Jane  and 
Harriet    Duer.       i6mo,  pp.    124.       John    W. 
Lovell  Co.     New  York,  1883. 
This  exciting  and  well-told  French  story  opens 
in  Paris  in  the  year    1559,  and   the   first  fifteen 
pages  of  the  little  volume  are  devoted  to  a  most 
harrowing  description  of  the  scenes  attending  the 
execution,   by    fire,  of    two    Huguenot    martyrs. 
The    persecutions    that     marked    the    reign  of 
Henri   II.  form    the    groundwork    of    the  whole 
narrative,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest.     The 


translators  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work.  The  Misses  Duer  are  the 
daughters  of  Judge  John  Duer,  one  of  New 
York's  great  jurists,  and  from  the  evidence  here 
given  of  their  talents  and  scholarship,  we  are  led 
to  predict  that  the  mantle  of  an  honored  sire  will 
be  worn  with  grace  in  all  the  future. 


THE  IMPRESS  OF  NATIONALITIES 
UPON  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Paper  read  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  By  James  W.  Gerard.  (May,  1883.) 
Pamphlet,  pp.  32.  Columbia  Spectator  Pub- 
lishing Co.     New  York. 

In  the  opening  of  this  concise  and  scholarly 
address,  Mr.  Gerard  forcibly  remarks  :  "There 
is  no  more  interesting  branch  of  sociological  re- 
search than  the  formation  of  national  character." 
He  then  proceeds  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  colonization,  and  sketches  the  salient 
traits  of  the  various  races  exercising  an  influence 
on  our  city  and  its  inhabitants.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  been  the  dominant  type  of  the  coloniz- 
ing man  in  this  community  :  the  Dutchman  and 
the  Frenchman  each  contributed  largely  to  the 
new  race.  New  York,  he  says,  "was  termed 
ancient,  in  the  Dongan  charter  of  1686  ;  and  the 
Batavian,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celt,  the  Teuton, 
the  Gaul,  and  even  the  sons  of  Ham  and  Shem, 
have  been  factors,  in  various  degrees,  in  forming 
its  civic  character.  But  the  vast  floods  of  Irish 
and  Germans  that  make  with  their  descendants  a 
great  and  useful  part  of  our  present  population, 
have  been  of  too  late  introduction  to  be  factors 
in  the  formation  of  our  general  local  character." 

SIR   CHRISTOPHER  GARDINER,  Knight. 

An    Historical    Monograph.       By    Charles 

Francis   Adams,  Jr.      pp.    36.      University 

Press.     1S83. 

The  picturesque  sketch  of  Sir  Christopher  Gar- 
diner, from  the  pen  of  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  has  been  reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  It  is  a  charming  little  work,  the  curi- 
ous facts  relating  to  Sir  Christopher's  mysterious 
appearance  and  disappearance  being  presented 
in  the  author's  most  pleasing  and  original  man- 
ner, To  find  such  a  character  figuring  in  the 
prosaic  life  of  a  new  country  is  somewhat,  says 
Mr.  Adams,  "as  if  one  were  suddenly  to  come 
across  the  portrait  of  a  cavalier  by  Vandyck  in 
the  vestibule  of  a  New  England  village  church." 


THE     FOUNDATION     OF      MARYLAND 

and  the  Origin  of  the  Act  Concerning 
Religion,  of  April  21,  1649.  By  Bradley 
T.  Johnson.  8vo,  pp.  210.  Baltimore.  1883. 
This  publication,  just  from  the  press,  illumi- 
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nates  many  of  the  dark  passages  in  Maryland's 
history,  and  contains  some  documents  of  special 
value.  Previous  to  1881  the  state  had  never 
taken  any  steps  properly  to  protect  or  to  publish 
its  archives,  and  they  were  in  such  a  confused 
and  dilapidated  condition  as  to  make  anything 
like  accurate  historical  study  of  them  impossible. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  David  Ridgley,  Esq.,  then 
state  librarian,  made  earnest  And  well-directed 
efforts  to  bring  some  order  out  of  confusion,  and 
to  secure  the  valuable  archives  scattered  in  the 
various  offices  at  Annapolis  from  further  loss  or 
deterioration.  He  was  aided  and  followed  in 
the  same  work  by  J.  H.  Alexander,  LL.D.,  and 
later  by  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq,,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ethan 
Allen,  but  the  state  had  never,  as  a  state,  ren- 
dered these  efforts  such  aid  as  to  make  them 
effective  in  placing  before  the  world  the  docu- 
ments, without  which  the  history  of  the  state 
could  not  be  fully  understood.  The  legislature, 
in  1881,  listened  to  a  memorial  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  state 
archives  to  the  fire-proof  vaults  of  the  society  in 
Baltimore,  and  made  an  appropriation  to  com- 
mence the  arranging,  cataloguing,  indexing  and 
publishing  of  the  papers.  The  .  society  placed 
this  work  in  the  hands  of  its  publication  commit- 
tee, and  they  employed  careful  copyists,  and  a 
competent  editor.  The  result,  as  appears  in  the 
first  volume,  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  state  archives  consist  of  the  proprietary 
record  books,  a  sort  of  daily  record  of  the  business 
transacted  ;  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  and 
council  down  to  the  year  1788.  The  proceedings 
of  the  assembly,  both  branches,  from  1658  to 
1788,  various  court  records,  letter  books,  books  of 
commission,  etc.,  fifty-eight  bound  volumes  of 
letters,  petitions,  etc.,  and  a  large  mass  of  un- 
bound  and    unarranged    letters,    vouchers,  etc. 

Supplementing  these  archives  are  many  valua- 
ble papers  in  repositories  abroad,  notably  in  the 
Public  Record  office  in  London.  From  that  office, 
through  the  intelligent  aid  of  W.  Noel  Sainsbury, 
Esq.,  and  his  two  valuable  calendars  of  colonial 
papers,  the  committee  have  obtained  copies  of 
all  the  papers  in  that  office  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Maryland  up  to  the  year  166S,  and  a  few 
of  subsequent  date  ;  among  these  many  of  great 
interest  as  bearing  upon  the  discussions  pro  and 
con  of  Lord  Baltimore's  charter,  the  Kent  Island 
affair,  Claiborne's  various  commissions  from  the 
Virginia  governors,  the  relations  between  Clo- 
berry  &  Co.  and  Claiborne,  the  testimony  of  the 
various  persons  employed  by  Claiborne  on  Kent 
Island  in  reference  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods  received  for  traffic  with  the  Indians,  the 
conversations  between  Claiborne  and  Evelin  in 
reference  to  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  the 
Marylanders,  and  the  final  appeal  of  Claiborne 
(known  as  "  Clayborne  the  Rebel")  to  the  king 
to  be  reimbursed  for  his  many  losses. 


THE    WEITZEL   MEMORIAL.      Historical 

and  Genealogical  Record  of  the  descendants 
of    Paul    Weitzel,    of    Lancaster,    Pa.    (1740). 
By    Rev.    Horace   Edwin    IIayden,  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of   Pa.,   and   of 
various  other  Historical  and  Scientific  Socie- 
ties.     Pamphlet,      pp.  81.     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
These  genealogical  notes  include  brief  sketches 
of  the  families  of  Allen,  Byers,  Bailey,  Crawford, 
Davis,    Hayden,  McCormick,  Stone,  White  and 
others.     They  were  partly  printed  in  the  valu- 
able   notes   and    queries  of    Dr.  Wm.  H.  Egle, 
Harrisburg  Telegram,  in   1 88 1.      They  now  ap- 
pear, simply  as  a  labor  of  love  (as  we  are  told) 
enlarged  with  much  additional  matter. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  May 
24,  1883.     Pamphlet,     pp.  26. 

This  brilliant  and  scholarly  address  is  worthy 
of  the  great  event  to  which  it  owes  its  produc- 
tion. It  abounds  in  eloquent  passages,  as,  for 
instance:  "  Man  hath  indeed  wrought  far  more 
than  strikes  the  eye  in  this  daring  undertaking, 
which,  by  the  general  judgment  of  engineers, 
stands  to-day  without  a  rival  among  the  wonders 
of  human  skill.  It  is  not  the  work  of  any  one 
man  or  of  any  one  age.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
study  of  the  experience  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
many  men  in  many  ages.  It  is  not  merely  a 
creation  ;  it  is  a  growth.  It  stands  before  us 
to-day  as  the  sum  and  epitome  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  as  the  very  heir  of  the  ages  ;  as  the  latest 
glory  of  centuries  of  patient  observation,  pro- 
found study,  and  accumulated  skill,  gained,  step 
by  step,  in  the  never-ending  struggle  of  man  to 
subdue  the  forces  of  nature  to  his  control  and 
use. 

"  But  the  bridge  is  more  than  an  embodiment  of 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  physical  laws,  or  a 
symbol  of  social  tendencies.  It  is  equally  a 
monument  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  human 
soul.  It  could  never  have  been  built  by  mere 
knowledge  and  scientific  skill  alone.  It  required 
in  addition  the  infinite  patience  and  unwearied 
courage  by  which  great  results  are  achieved.  It 
demanded  the  endurance  of  heat  and  cold  and 
physical  distress.  Its  constructors  have  had  to 
face  death  in  its  most  repulsive  form.  Death, 
indeed,  was  the  fate  of  its  great  projector,  and 
dread  disease  the  heritage  of  the  greater  engi- 
neer who  has  brought  it  to  completion.  The 
faith  of  the  saint  and  the  courage  of  the  hero 
have  been  combined  in  the  conception,  the  de- 
sign, and  the  execution  of  this  work." 
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THE  PURITAN  CONSPIRACY  AGAINST 
THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  AND  THE 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  1624. 
By  John  A.  Goodwin.  Pamphlet,  pp.  20. 
Cuffles,  Upham  &  Co.,  Boston,  18S3. 

This  elegant  little  monograph  reveals  excep- 
tional enthusiasm  and  conscientious  research  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  and  is  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  obscure  period 
of  which  it  treats.  The  reader  will  turn  from 
its  perusal  with  clearer  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
early  religious  controversies  in  Massachusetts 
than  can  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  a  score 
of  existing  works  of  greater  magnitude  which 
touch  upon  these  topics  in  connection  with  other 
history. 


makes  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  seven  hun- 
dred pages,  with  steel  portraits  of  Mr.  Weed,  Mr. 
Seward,  and  other  eminent  men  with  whom  Mr. 
Weed  had  intimate  relations.  Upward  of  one 
hundred  pages  are  given  to  a  full  account  of  the 
story  of  William  Morgan's  abduction,  and  a  por- 
trait on  steel  of  Morgan,  for  the  first  time  made 
public,  will  appear  in  the  volume.  It  is  Mr. 
Weed's  own  story  of  his  long,  busy,  and  remark- 
able career,  told  with  singular  fulluess  and  exact- 
ness of  detail,  and  in  an  exceptionally  easy, 
straight-forward,  and  attractive  manner.  The 
work  will  be  doubly  valuable  from  its  having 
been  edited  by  a  devoted  daughter,  who  has  per- 
mitted no  form  of  expression  to  be  changed,  but 
gives  to  the  world  the  exact  language  of  the  dis- 
tinguished journalist. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HOWE'S  ORDERLY 
BOOK. — Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  has  discovered  in 
London  the  original  orderly  book  of  General 
Howe  while  in  command  at  Boston.  It  begins 
with  the  ominous  date  "  June  17,  1775."  From 
this  date — at  which  we  have  the  specific  orders 
by  which  the  Grenadiers,  the  Light  Infantry,  the 
Forty-seventh  Regiment,  the  Marines,  and  Pio- 
neers were  sent  to  the  battle-fields — down  to  the 
melancholy  close  at  Halifax,  where  the  regiments 
are  packing  themselves  into  transports  for  their 
voyage  to  Staten  Island,  the  book  gives  us  the 
most  curious  inside  view  of  the  campaign,  with 
the  minute  details  of  every  day.  It  has,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  singular  mterest,  and  especially 
so  to  us  in  Boston,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
localities  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  added  to  the  volume  a  docu- 
ment taken  from  the  English  State  Paper  De- 
partment which  gives  to  it  and  to  the  history 
curious  and  valuable  illustration.  This  is  a 
precis  of  all  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  General  Howe  and  the  Government  in 
that  year,  giving  abridgments  of  the  letters  on 
both  sides. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  only 
copy  of  the  proofs  of  this  book  which  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  Of  the  thousands  of  details  which 
will  interest  readers  of  history  here  we  can  only 
cite  a  few.  The  reader  will  himself  wish  to 
compare  it,  when  it  is  published,  page  by  page 
with  Washington's  orderly  book,  which  we  have 
in  the  American  archives.  These  two  authori- 
ties enable  us  to  fight  out  the  eventful  campaign 
and  siege  of  1775-76  with  a  precision  such  as 
can  rarely  be  attained  in  history. — Boston  Ad- 
vertiser, July  17. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THUR- 
LOW  WEED,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Harriet 
Weed,  is  announced  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  as  ready  for  subscribers  on  August  1.     It 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.— It  has  been  decided 
to  publish  the  first  installment  of  the  Original 
Secret  Record  of  Private  Daily  Intelli- 
gence belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the 
Revolution  in  the  October  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine— instead  of  August,  as  heretofore  expected. 
These  manuscript  volumes  are  priceless  treas- 
ures, and  the  generous  contribution  of  the  liber- 
al-minded collector,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
will  be  warmly  appreciated  by  our  numerous 
readers  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  pub- 
lication will  occupy  several  months,  and  the  se- 
ries will  be  continuous  until  its  completion. 

In  September  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  de- 
lightful and  instructive  original  historical  article 
on  the  "  Geographical  Nomenclature  of  Louisi- 
ana," by  Norman  Walker,  Esq.,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  who  has  made  Louisi- 
ana history  a  special  study  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
places  and  streams,  our  gifted  contributor  gives 
much  valuable  as  well  as  curious  information 
concerning  the  apparently  inexplicable  changes 
they  have  undergone,  and  the  legends  concern- 
ing them  ;  and  the  pleasing  narrative  embodies 
many  fresh  facts  of  general  interest  not  hitherto 
familiar  to  the  reading  public. 

The  pages  of  the  Magazine  are  to  be  still 
further  enriched  in  the  early  autumn  by  a  schol- 
arly and  carefully  prepared  essay  entitled,  "The 
Griswold  Family  of  Connecticut,"  from  the 
graceful  pen  of  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury, 
of  New  Haven.  It  will  be  published  in  two  or 
three  successive  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  and 
will  awaken  wide  attention,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Griswolds  were  prolific  in  magistrates, 
judges,  and  governors  through  all  the  genera- 
tions since  the  first  decade  of  Connecticut's  be- 
ginnings ;  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  family  have  exercised  important 
influence — national  as  well  as  local. — 

Editor. 
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On  a  bright  May  morning  of  the  year  1883,  the  government  steamboat 
u  Chester  A.  Arthur  "  lay  at  her  dock  in  Whitehall,  with  note  of  prepara- 
tion portending  an  excursion  of  especial  significance.  In  the  intervals  of 
her  impatient  fuming  might  be  seen 
various  of  her  expected  guests  taking 
their  way  on  board,  over  her  hospi- 
table gang-plank.  Here  came  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  army,  stationed 
on  Governor's  Island  and  in  New 
York  city.  Following  these  was  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  the  officers  of 
the  navy  ;  while  both  here  and  there 
might  be  seen,  grouped  with  the  gay 
trappings  of  the  martial  service,  the 
sombre  garb  of  civic  life.  The  haunts 
of  business  had  contributed  of  their 
denizens  to  honor  the  event.  States- 
men and  jurists,  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants, had  suspended  their  accus- 
tomed labors  to  impress  with  their 
presence  a  greater  than  ordinary 
interest  upon  the  occasion  ;  while 
everywhere  in  the  animated  throng 
might  be  distinguished  the  glint  of 
the  jeweled  order  of  an  ancient  so- 
ciety. It  was  the  order  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.     Soldier  and  civil- 
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VERPLANCK    HOUSE. 

A t  Fishkillon-the-Hudson. 


ian  had  assembled,  at  the  invitation  of  the  society  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  commemorate  its  centennial  anniversary  by  an  excursion  to 
the  place  of  its  birth.  Its  natal  hour  was  of  the  13th  day  of  May, 
1783.  But  that  day  of  the  current  year  happening  on  Sunday,  Monday, 
the  14th,  was  made  its  locum  tcncns.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
the  boat,  with  her  company,  parted  from  the  wharf,  and  in  the  glow  of 
martial  music,  made  her  course  for  the  Verplanck  House,  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Hudson,  about  a  mile  above  Fishkill,  where  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  was  founded.  Arriving  at  West  Point,  many  officers  of  the 
academy  were  in  waiting  to  participate  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Re-em- 
barked, hardly  had  the  health  of  Washington  been  drunk  standing  and  in 
silence,  at  the  succeeding  collation,  when  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  from 
the  Washington  headquarters  at  Newburgh,  seemingly  echoed  the  senti- 
ment and  applauded  the  pious  act.  Passing  Newburgh,  with  all  her  flags 
responsive,  the  boat  anchored  in  the  stream,  off  the  Verplanck  homestead, 
and  the  company  landing,  thronged  to  the  house.  Here  a  quaint  and 
unique  scene  awaited  them.  A  portly  figure,  standing  upon  the  ancient 
Dutch  stoop  of  a  house  as  venerable  as  the  year  1730 — the  date  of  its 
recorded  erection — expects,  with  a  radiant  welcome,  the  advancing  visitors. 
It  is  William  S.  Verplanck,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  place,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  proprietor  of  1783.  Ushering  them  through  low-browed 
rooms,  corresponding  with  each  other  by  an  ample  hall,  he  introduces 
them  to  that  which  witnessed  the  inception  of  the  Cincinnati.     A  quiet 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    BaEON    PE    STEUBEN. 

Front  a  Portrait  Executed  in  Londo)i  and  Published  May  i^th,  1783. 

and  a  cosy  old-fashioned  room  it  is.  The  wood  fire  that  radiates  a  gentle 
warmth  from  its  capacious  hearth,  reflects  its  generous  flame  from  oaken 
floors  to  paneled  sides.  Its  furniture,  of  primitive  mold  but  enduring 
fiber,  recalls  the  simple  and  immortal  days  when  patriots  and  heroes  used 
it.  Its  windows  look  out  upon  the  ancestral  fields  and  trees  they  looked 
upon  before  the  revolution.  In  the  sacred  presence  of  the  genius  of  the 
place,  insensibly  the  scene  of  '83  is  reproduced.  Again  we  behold  the  head- 
quarters of  the  honorable  Major  General,  the  Baron  de  Steuben.  Under 
his  presiding  auspices  as  senior  officer,  the  representative  officers  of  the 
several  regiments  of  the  respective  state  lines,  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  American  army  are  assembled.     They  determine  to  establish  a  society 
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to  perpetuate  their  friendships  and  to  commemorate  their  struggles  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Major-General  Henry  Knox  has  prepared  and  they 
accept  "  the  Institution,"  which  he  reads.  They  resolve,  upon  the  pledge 
that  shall  bind,  "  by  their  sacred  honor,"  the  members  to  each  other  in 
unalterable  devotion  "to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature";  to 
"the  union  of  the  states  and  national  honor";  to  "  brotherly  kindness  "  ; 
and  to  mutual  charity.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  is  founded,  and  now  a 
century  again  asserts  itself,  and  a  hundred  years  remove  us  from  the  event. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  1883,  Alexander  Hamilton,  amid  the 
general  silence,  repeats  impressively,  from  "  the  Institution,"  the  principles 
upon  which  it  declares  the  society  shall  immutably  rest.  Brief  words 
appropriately  enforce  the  hallowed  associations  of  the  place,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Cincinnati  is 
finished. 


MAJOR    NICHOLAS    FISH. 

President  of  the  New   York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
1 797-1804. 


Those  whose  impressions  of  the  effect  of  the  Cincinnati  society  upon  the 
character  of  our  institutions,  and  the  popular  thought,  are  derived  from  pres- 
ent observation,  will  not  fail  of  astonishment  that  its  advent,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  was  contemplated  by  many  wise  and  patriotic  men  as  a  portent  of  evil. 
Its  feature  of  hereditary  membership,  through  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
communicated  a  wide-spread  alarm  ;  and  the  display  of  its  order  by  the 
side   of   orders  of   foreign   creation,  on   the  breasts  of   French   officers  in 
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European  courts,  inspired  the  fear  of  a  hereditary  nobility.  It  provoked 
the  trenchant  satire  of  Franklin,  but  whose  judgment  in  this  respect  time 
has  ranked  with  his  recommendation  of  the  turkey  to  symbolize  the 
national  honor.  Samuel  Adams  denounced  it  as  "a  stride  towards  a 
military  nobility  as  rapid  as  ever  was  made  in  so  short  a  time ;  "  and 
John  Adams  deemed  its  hereditary  principles  hostile  to  free  institutions. 
It   was   well  known   that  no  American  citizen  who  had   ever   borne  arms 


GOVERNOR    GEORGE    CLINTON. 


against  his  country,  or  had  not  manifested  his  attachment  openly  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  could  be  admitted  either  by  inherit- 
ance or  otherwise.  Subsequently  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams  were 
both  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  and,  as  shown  in 
their  respective  letters,  esteemed  it  a  high  honor.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  their  fears,  as  the  triumph  of  American  independence, 
under  Washington's  arms,  demonstrated  the  virulence  of  their  attacks  upon 
him  in  the  continental  congress.  Writers  in  various  sections  system- 
atically and  bitterly  assailed  the  society,  and  to  such   an  extent  was  jeal- 
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ousy  of  its  influence  infused  into  the  public  mind,  that  even  Hamilton 
criticised  unfavorably  the  feature  of  primogeniture,  and  Washington  him- 
self counseled  its  suppression.  yEdanus  Burke  wrote  a  famous  pamphlet, 
subsequently  translated  by  Mirabeau,  in  which  he  attacked  with  great 
force  the  aristocratic  features  cf  the  Cincinnati.     Not  more  than  a  decade, 


WASHINGTON. 

First  President-General  of  the  Society  0/  the  Cincinnati. 

1783-1800. 

however,  was  required  to  expose  the  futility  of  these  alarms ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  society  has  vindicated  the  discernment  and  pa- 
triotism of  its  founders. 


[One  clause  of  the  Institution  reads  as  follows  :  "  The  General  Society  will,  for  the  sake  of 
frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  State  Societies,  and  these  again  into  such  districts  as  shall 
be  directed  by  the  State  Society." 

The  first  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  elected  July  5th,  1783,  were, 
Major-General  Alexander  McDougall,  President,  Governor  George  Clinton,  Vice-President, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  Walker,  Secretary,  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Treasurer,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Fish,  Assistant  Treasurer. — Editor.] 
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The  apprehensions  of  a  people,  recently  emerged  from  a  deadly  conflict 
for  their  liberties,  were,  naturally  enough,  sensitive  even  to  a  harmless 
formula  oi  words.  Nevertheless,  to  a  considerate  and  unbiased  judgment, 
the  danger  must  have  appeared  remote.  The  principles  of  the  society  are 
most  exalted  and  noble  ;  its  objects  most  unexceptionable  and  laudable. 
Its  endurance  was  made  to  depend,  not  upon  the  unconditional  succession 
in  perpetuity  of  the  eldest  male  posterity,  but  of  those  of  them  only,  who. 


ALEXANDER    HAMILTON. 

Second  President  -General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
1800-1805. 

being  exemplars  of  the  immutable  principles  on  which  the  society  was 
based,  should  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  their  supporters.'*  Of  the 
lineage  of  the  founders,  the  meritorious  alone  were  eligible  to  membership, 
the  only  principle,  said  Hamilton,  consistent  with  "  the  genius  of  a  society 
founded  on  friendship  and  patriotism."  Such  is  the  plain  meaning  of  "the 
Institution,"  both  in  its  letter  and  context,  and  such  the  construction 
which  the  character  of  the   founders  enforces. 


[*It  may  be  interesting  in   this  connection   to  note  that  the  fifteenth  by-law  of  the  New  Yoik 
branch  of  the  Society  of  the   Cincinnati,  as  adopted  on  the  ninth  of    February,   1784,  is    presented 
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CHARLES   COTESWORTH    PINCKNEY. 

Third  President-General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
1805-1825. 

Nor  should  the  obvious  distinction  between  societies  of  the  order  of 
propaganda,  and  those  simply  commemorative,  have  been  overlooked. 
The  first  are  active  efficients  in  the  disposition  of  affairs,  and  dangerous  to 
the  internal  peace  of  a  state  in  their  possible  hostility  to  its  interests.  To 
prolong  the  memory  of  the  virtue  developed  in  the  past,  and  to  anchor  the 
safety  of  a  people  in  their  memorable  traditions,  is  the  office  of  the  last. 
"  If  the  man   is   little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 

as  follows:  "A  doubt  having  arisen  respecting  the  description  of  persons  who  are  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  officers,  as  expressed  in  the  original  Institution  of  the  Society — to  remedy 
all  difficulties  until  the  sense  of  the  General  Society  can  be  obtained,  it  is  hereby  determined, 
that  no  other  persons  than  such  as  have  held  commissions  immediately  from  Congress,  investing 
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THOMAS   PINCKNEY. 

Fourth  President-General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
1825-1829. 

on  the  plan  of  Marathon,"  how,  we  may  conjecture,  would  that  patriotism 
glow  at  the  revelation  in  a  surviving  Greek  order  of  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Miltiades.  And  so,  should  civil  war  again  erect  its  baleful  crest,  a  later 
time  may  record  how  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  founded  by  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  American  revolution,  fostered  by  Washington,  and  over 
which  he  presided,  stimulated  the  patriotism  of  a  generation  with  the 
organic  voice  of  his  memory. 


them  with  military  rank  :  Surgeons  and  Mates  of  Regiments,  Chaplains,  the  Judge  Advocate- 
General,  the  Paymaster-General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  the  Surgeons  and  Mates  of 
Hospitals,  shall  be  admitted  Members  of  right  within  the  above  or  foregoing  meaning."  The 
cemmittee  who  prepared  the  twenty-two  by-laws  were,  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Lieutenant- 
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AARON     OGDEN. 

Fifth  President-General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
1829-1839. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  were  the  feelings  which  prompted 
the  action  of  the  founders  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  army  lay  in  canton- 
ment at  Newburgh.  In  eight  years  of  fierce  and  bloody  war  it  had  estab- 
lished the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  suffering, 
and  all  were  destitute.  An  unorganized  government  was  chargeable  with 
the  arrears  of  their  pay,  and  its  insolvency  proclaimed  its  inability  to  sat- 


Colonel  An  till,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker,  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish. 
Major  Richard  Piatt,  Major  James  Fairlie,  Captain  Edward  Dunscomb,  and  Dr.  John  Cochrane. 
At  the  same  meeting  nine  members  were  elected  by  ballot  to  form  a  standing  committee  with 
the  officers  of  the  society,  viz  :  General  John  Lamb,  Major  Benjamin  Ledyard,  Rev.  John  Gano, 
Colonel    Frederick    Weisenfells,   Captain   Edward    Dunscomb,     Judge   John    Lawrence,    Captain 
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MORGAN    LEWIS. 

Sixth  President-General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

1839-1844. 

isfy  them.  Tongues  began  to  be  busy  with  seditious  mutterings,  and  in- 
cendiary pens  to  teem  with  the  suggestions  of  unbridled  ambition. 
Want  was  plied  with  temptation,  and  unscrupulous  craft  intensified  the 
crisis.  At  such  a  moment  was  projected  a  society  designed  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  treasonable  cabals,  and  to  knit  more  closely  to  the  fortunes 


George  Fleming,  Major  James  Fairlie,  and  Major  Richard  Piatt.  A  caustic  writer  signing  himself 
"  An  Obscure  Individual"  attacked  the  critics  in  1783,  saying  :— "  The  very  illiberal  reflections 
and  aggravated  consequences  deduced  from  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  will,  I 
trust,  be  ad  den  as  one  more  to  the  innumerable  proofs  which  history  and  experience  already  offers 
of  this  melancholy  truth— that  every  appearance  of  superiority  (however  necessary  to  the  policy  and 
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of  the  republic  the  men  who  had  achieved  them.''"  It  was  to  be  composed 
exclusively  of  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  solemnly  combined  in  tin- 
interest  of  the  liberty  they  had  established,   and   the   union   of  the   States 


WILLIAM    POPHAM. 

Seventh  President-General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

1844-1848. 

they  had  preserved.  An  effect  of  more  immediate  consequence  was  pro- 
posed. A  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  vigor  had  insidiously  inculcated 
with  the  sense  of  its  grievances  the  sinister  suggestion  to  the  army 
of  its  power  to  redress  them.     A  terrible  vista  disclosed  to  the  patriot  the 

government  of  a  state)  naturally  excites  sullen  suspicion,  and  the  best  characters  and  the  noblest 
institutions  are  often  marked  out  as  the  first  objects  of  popular  resentment."] 

*  [The  sentiment  embodied  in  the  following  eloquent  paragraphs  from  the  Institution  blazes 
forth  with  renewed  splendor  at  each  successive  reading:  "An  unalterable  determination  to  pro- 
mote and  cherish  between  the  respective  States  that  union  and  national  honour,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  their  happiness,  and  the  future  dignity  of  the  American  Empire. 

"  To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection  subsisting  among  the  officers  ;  this  spirit  will  dictate 
brotherly  kindness  in  all  things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  substantial  acts  of  beneficence, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  Society,  towards  those  officers  and  their  families  who  unfortunately 
may  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it." — Editor.] 
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HENRY   ALEXANDER    SCAMMELL   DEARBORN. 

EightJi  President-General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
1848-1854. 


possible  future  of  a  people  but  recently  introduced  to  the  fruition  of  liberty 
oppressed  by  the  hand  of  the  power  that  conferred  it.  On  the  fair  front 
of  American  independence  was  dimly  visible  the  grim  and  grisly  outline  of 
a  military  despotism.  The  country  was  alarmed  ;  but  the  alarm  was 
evanescent.  They  to  whom  the  appeal  was  addressed  were  incapable 
of  the  treason  it  advised ;  and  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over  the  world 
were  assured  by  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Lucius  Quintius  Cin- 
cinnatus  that  "  the  officers  of  the  American  army  having  generally  been 
taken  from  the  citizens  of  America,"  *  *  *  were  resolved  to  "  fol- 
low his  example  by  returning  to  their  citizenship."  The  crisis  was 
met  ;  the  danger  was  past.  The  officers  of  the  American  army  resolved 
themselves  into  "  one  Society  of  Friends,"  and  they  thought  it  no  im- 
propriety "  to  denominate  themselves  The  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati." 
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MARINUS    WILL"ETT. 

Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1807. 


The  names  of  its  presidents-general  are    of   the    head    roll    of    fame, 
The  first  and  the  mightiest  of  them  is  Washington.     He  officiated  from 

[Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  born  July  31,  1740,  commenced  his  military  career  in  the  service  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
where  the  first  Lord  Howe  was  killed.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  August,  1777.  He  made  a  sally  from  the  fort  in  order  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  General  Herkimer,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  totally  routed 
two  of  the  enemy's  encampments,  and  captured  their  contents,  including  five  British  flags.  The 
exploit  did  not  cost  a  single  patriot  life,  while  at  least  six  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  four  made 
prisoners.  It  aided  to  force  the  British  retreat  under  St.  Leger,  from  Oriskany.  The  captured 
flags  were  floated  beneath  the  stars  and  stripes,  fashioned  in  the  fort  from  cloaks  and  shirts  :  and 
here  for  the  first  time  the  flag  of  the  republic  was  raised  in  victory  over  British  colors.  In  1779  he 
accompanied  Sullivan's  successful  expedition  against  the  Indians.  He  was  remarkable  for  personal 
bravery,  military  enterprise,  and  energy  of  character.  After  the  war  he  resided  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  in  1807.  In  private  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
men.— Editor.] 
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its  organization  in  1783  to  his  death  in  1800.  Another  succeeded,  of 
scarcely  less  magnitude — Alexander  Hamilton,  who  served  to  1805. 
Thence  followed  in  their  order  from  1805,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney;  and  from  1825,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Pinckney.  Both  were  of  South  Carolina,  and  both  were  distinguished  in 
the  councils  that  guided,  and  on  the  fields  that  fixed,  the  destiny  of  their 
country.  A  civic  wreath  surmounts  the  military  laurels  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth Pinckney,  and  rare  surviving  witnesses,  even  now,  relate  the  marvels 
of  his  senatorial  and  forensic  career. 


PHILIP   SCHUYLER. 


In  1829,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Aaron  Ogden  brought  to  the  presiden- 
tial seat  the  consideration  which  attached  to  an  efficient  commander  of  the 
forces  of  his  native  New  Jersey,  the  virtual  seat  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  was  with  Lafayette  in  the  Virginia  Campaign  of  1 78 1,  and  at  York- 
town  gallantly  led  his  light  infantry  to  the  storm  of  a  redoubt.  He 
was  afterward  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  and  governor  of  New 
Jersey. 
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General  Ogden  was  succeeded  in  1839  by  Major-General  tin:  Hon. 
Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  many  who,  submitting  social 
and  political  position  to  the  hazard  of  espousing  the  cause  of  their  country, 
attained  to  higher  rank  in  its  councils. 

General  Lewis  was  followed  in  1844  by  Brevet-Major  William  Popham, 
whose  modest  military  grade  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  ascendency  of 
his  character. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  witnessed  the  accession  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Alexander  Scammell  Dearborn — fitting  delegate  from  Massa- 
chusetts,  the   mother   of   the  revolution,   and  fitting  representative  in  the 


RICHARD    VARICK. 


councils  of  the  Cincinnati,  its  oldest  born  progeny,  of  name  of  first  lustre 
in  the  army  of  the  revolution  and  ranking  high  among  the  founders  of  the 
society. 

The  roll  ends  with  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York, 
the  son  of  Major  Nicholas  Fish,  conspicuous  in  concerting  in  the  cabinet, 
and  assiduously  executing  on  the  field,  the  measures  which  his  patriotism 
devised.  Its  chief  native  citizen,  and  its  foremost  publicist,  Hamilton  Fish  is 
appropriately  the  present  head  of  the  Cincinnati,  born  and  nurtured  on  the 
soil  of  New  York.  The  revival  of  the  society  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  rep- 
resentation again  of  that  State  in  the  general  triennial  meeting,  exception- 
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ally  distinguished  his  term,  ahead}'   protracted  beyond  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors.     Its  acceptability  is  the  assurance  of  its  continuance  for  life. 

Many  are  the  illustrious  names  which  the  rolls  of  the  society  register 
among  its  founders.  On  that  of  New  York  the  name  of  Major-General  the 
Hon.  Philip  Schuyler  stands  among  the  chief.  Intimately  blended  with 
the  most  important  events  of  the  Revolution,  it  has  passed  into  history. 


NATHANAEI.    r.KHKVK. 


The  bold  round  signature  of  Major-General  George  Clinton,  governor 
of  New  York  through  its  first  successive  eighteen  years  of  existence  as  a 
state,  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1804  to  1812,  recalls 
the  vigorous  straight-forward  rule,  whether  in  a  military  or  civil  capacity, 
of  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  wide  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
common  and  international  law.  The  name  of  his  distinguished  brother, 
Brigadier- General  James  Clinton,  appears  also  among  the  first  members — 
a  military  magnate  who  rendered  important  services  to  his  country,  and 
who  after  the  Revolution  figured  as  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
adopted  the  Constitution. 
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GENERAL  PHILIP  VAN  CORTLAND'I 


The  names  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Colonel  Richard  Varick 
and  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  recall  those  heroic  days  when  the  gentry  of  \  . 
York   cast    their  fortunes   with   their   country,   and    staked   their  existence 

upon  its  independence.  An  honest  pride  ex- 
pands the  eye  that  reads  the  name  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Marinus  Willett,  the  hen-;  of  Fort 
Stanwix  ;  but  when  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aaron  Burr  appears,  comes  with  it  the  melan- 
choly picture  of  transcendent  qualities  debased 
to  ignoble  purposes,  high  aspirations  perverted 
by  high-climbing  ambition,  and  a  consummate 
genius  enthralled  by  the  desires  of  the  sensual- 
ist, and  accomplished  in  the  enticements  of 
treason. 

We  read  the  characteristic  signatures  of 
General  Anthony  Walton  White,  who,  reared 
in  luxury,  sought  martial  service  in  the  great 
conflict,  and  earned  distinction  as  a  warrior ;  of  General  Samuel  B.  Webb, 
General  Matthew  Clarkson,  Colonel  Henry  Beekman  Livingston,  General 
William  North,  who  as  the  aide  of  Baron  de  Steuben  became  his  warm 
personal  friend,  and  heir  to  one  half  his  property  ;  of  Colonel  Simeon  de 
Witt,  geographer  of  the  army  ;  of 
Major  Abraham  Leggett,  wdio  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  courage 
and  patriotism  in  the  war;  of  Col- 
onel John  Trumbull,  whose  military 
life  is  so  well  known;  of  the  sol- 
dier and  prominent  citizen  Leonard 
Bleecker  ;  of  Abijah  Hammond  ;  of 
Colonel  Robert  Troup  ;  of  Garrit 
van  Wagenen ;  of  Jeremiah  van 
Rensselaer ;  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tillot- 
son  ;  and  of  the  accomplished  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Charles  McKnight. 

[The  admirable  portrait  of  General  Philip 
van  Cortlandt,  painted  in  later  life,  preserved 
at  the  Van  Wyck  homestead,  in  Sing  Sing, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Lafa- 
yette in  1824.  During  Lafayette's  tour  in 
that  year,  those  two  gentlemen  were  frequent- 
ly taken  for  each  other.— -Editor.]  aaron  burk. 
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Here,  too,  is  the  name  ot  John  Cochrane,  surgeon  general  and  director 


general    of     the    military    hospitals    of    the 


United  States,  a  man  com- 
mended for  singular  un- 
selfishness and  devotion 
to  duty ;  Avhose  worth, 
recognized  by  Washington, 
secured  his  unsolicited  pro- 
motion to  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  of  the 
army  of  the  revolution. 

John  Richardson  Bayard 
Rodgers,  another  of  the 
honored  founders  of  the 
Cincinnati,  served  through 
the  war  as  surgeon   of  the 


DR.    JOHN    COCHRANE. 

First  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  commanded  by 
his  uncle,  Colonel  John  Bayard,  of  Maryland. 

When  the  army  was  disbanded,  he  went  to 
Europe  and  finished  his  medical  education  at 
London  and  Paris,  taking  his  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Edinburgh,  and  returning  home  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Columbia  College  at  New 
York. 

Jonathan  Burrall  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war,  and  at  its  close  was 
deputy  paymaster-general  of  the  Northern 
department.  Subsequently  he  became  the 
first  cashier,  and  afterward  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  in  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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SAMUEL   "WARD. 


First  on  the  roll  of  Rhode  Island  stands  the  name  of  Major-General 
Nathanael  Greene — an  officer  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  revolution,  the 
right  arm  of  Washington,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  army.  Then  comes 
that  of  Colonel  Samuel  Ward,  a  brilliant  exemplar  of  the  ingenuous 
youth   who  at  the  call  of  their  country  'forsook  the  allurements  of  peace 


[Major-General  Greene  formed  an  accidental  acquaintance  in  his  youth  with  the  learned  Dr. 
Stiles,  of  Yale  College  memory,  who  was  settled  over  a  parish  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  at  the 
time.  And  the  brilliant  young  student  had  also  the  good  fortune  about  the  same  period  to  meet  with 
Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  to  whom  he  paid  a  visit  in  New  York.  Whatever 
came  in  the  young  man's  way  furnished  material  for  his  mental  improvement.  When  a  lawsuit 
was  entailed  upon  the  family,  he  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  profession  for  the  sake 
of  defending  the  invaded  property.  In  the  same  way  he  took  up  the  study  of  military  science  as 
the  gathering  storm  of  war  o'erclouded  the  skies. — Editor.] 
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SOLOMON   DROWNE,    M.D. 


for  the  hardships  of  the  army,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  its  service  ; 
and  lastly,  Surgeon  Solomon  Drowne,  M.D.,  the  associate  of  Ward,  War- 
ren, Arnold,  Binney,  Morgan,  Varnum,  Franklin,  and  others,  who  not  only 
rendered  important  services  in  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  other  States 
during  the  revolution,  but  also  delivered  many  patriotic  addresses,  and 
later  became  distinguished  as  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica  in 
Brown  University. 

[Dr.  Barnabas  Binney,  of  Philadelphia,  grandfather  of  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society — Jonathan  Arnold,  the  ancestor  of  George  William  Curtis,  and  of  Judge  Noah 
Davis— Hon.  James  M.  Varnum,  of  Rhode  Island,  first  Judge  of  the  Northwest  Territory  at 
Marietta,  Ohio — Or.  John  Morgan,  director-general  of  the  New  York  hospitals  in  1776 — Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  of  Bunker  Hill  fame— and  Dr.  Benjamin  Eranklin— are  the  gentlemen  referred  to  in  the 
text. — Editor.] 
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LAFAYETTE. 


Another  name,  assigned  to  no  state,  but  appropriated  by  the  nation, 
illumines  the  rolls  of  the  society — the  name  of  one  who,  having  devoted 
himself  in  the  darkest  hours  of  Liberty  to  her  cause  in  one  hemisphere,  shed 
the  lustre  of  his  name  on  her  cause  in  another — the  name  of  Lafayette. 

Associated  with  him,  as  members  of  the  society,  are  the  following  officers 
of  the  French  army  and  navy,  the  timely  and  generous  alliance  of  whose 
king,  Louis  XVL,  contributed  essentially  to  the  triumph  of  the  American 
arms,  their  Excellencies  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  and  the  Count  D'Estaing. 
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In  June,  1880,  a  remarkable  coin  was  unearthed  in  a  trench  opened  in 
the  principal  street  of  the  village  of  Waterville,  in  Maine.  It  was  found 
about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  The  coin  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Plaisted,  of  Waterville.  It  is  described  in 
none  of  the  ordinary  books  on  coins  ;  it  bears  no  date  ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  piece  of  copper  is  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  coinage 
for  any  English  colony  in  America.  The  workmanship  is  excellent ;  the 
impression  was  made  by  machinery  and  not  by  the  hammer  ;  it  must  have 
been  made,  then,  after  Antoine  Brucher  invented  his  mill  in  1553. 

The  weight  of  the  coin  is  292  grains.      This  is  the  weight  of  the  English 

copper  penny.  Until  the 
modern  bronze  tokens 
were  adopted,  the  mint 
rate  for  English  copper 
was  24  pennies  to  the 
pound  avoirdupois,  291  § 
grains  apiece. 

Copper  was  first  coin- 
ed at  the  London  mint 
in  161 3.  The  pound  ster- 
ling, originally  a  pound  of  silver,  was  then  less  than  a  third  of  a  pound 
troy.  The  silver  farthings  had  disappeared,  and  the  halfpennies  were  so 
small  that  Pinkerton  says  "  a  dozen  of  them  might  be  in  a  man's  pocket, 
and  yet  not  be  discovered  without  a  good  magnifying  glass."  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  avoid  using  the  inferior  metal,  and  yet  it  had  been  em- 
ployed so  often  to  falsify  and  debase  the  coin  of  the  realm,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  dared  not  offer  it  to  the  people  unmixed  with  silver,  and  King 
James  hesitated  long.  The  tradesmen  had  no  such  qualms  of  conscience, 
and  their  copper  tokens  increased  and  multiplied  until  at  last,  in  1613, 
King  James  decided  to  issue  his  royal  farthing  tokens,  not  as  money,  but 
as  pledges  to  be  redeemed  in  silver  if  desired.  Upon  these  copper  far- 
things was  stamped  a  harp,  with  the  purpose,  it  is  believed,  of  sending  them 
to  Ireland  if  the  English  people  refused  them.  *     But   the  English  people 


HE  WATERVILLE  PENNY. 
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SIXPENCE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

From  Humphreys's  Coin  Collector  , 
Manual. 


found  them  useful  and  convenient,  and  the  new  coins  slowly  passed  into 
circulation.  In  1635  King  Charles  ventured  to  substitute  the  English  rose 
for  the  harp  on  the  copper  farthings. 

It  may  be  inferred,  then,  that  the  copper  penny  with  a  harp  fov  its 
chief  device  was  probably  coined  during  the  period  between  161 3  and 
1635,  when  the  harp  appeared  upon  the  only  copper  coins  as  yet  authorized 
by  the  British  crown.  The  English  penny  was  still  coined  in  silver.  Its 
copper  counterpart  was  not  for  the  home  market. 

The  cross  is  also  an  English  emblem.  The  coins  struck  by  Cromwell 
in  1649  displayed  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  Irish  harp  on  two  shields, 
joined  at  the  upper  corners  to  symbolize  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland..  The  two  shields  thus  joined  to- 
gether bore  a  fantastic  likeness  to  a  pair  of 
breeches,  and  the  coinage  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  commonly  known  as  Breeches 
money  ;  ^  a  fit  name,"  said  Lord  Lucas,  "  for 
the  coins  of  the  Rump."  The  cross  and  harp 
on  the  Waterville  penny  have  evidently  the 
same  significance  as  the  cross  and  harp  on  the 
Breeches  coins.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  in  both  cases  the  cross,  being 
inscribed  in  a  shield,  departs  from  the  true  form  of  the  cross  of  St.  George, 
the  shape  of  the  shield  requiring  a  prolongation  of  the  vertical  shaft, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Cromwell's  emblem  was  intended 
for  the  cross  of  Protestant  England  and  not  for  the  Roman  cross  which  it 
resembles. 

The  legend  Pro  Patria  et  Avalonia,  "for  Fatherland  and  Avalon," 
corresponds  perfectly  to  the  indications  already  noticed  ;  for  Avalon  is  the 
name  of  the  Newfoundland  province  granted  by  King  James  in  1623  to 
Sir  George  Calvert,  afterward  Lord  Baltimore.  If  Calvert  had  coined  a 
penny  for  his  province  at  any  time  within  the  next  dozen  years,  he  would 
have  adopted  as  its  principal  device  the  harp  which  then  figured  upon  the 
king's  copper  tokens ;  he  would  have  placed  the  English  cross  upon  the 
reverse,  as  Cromwell  did  upon  the  coins  of  the  Commonwealth  twenty 
years  later;  he  would  have  marked  the  penny,  Pro  Patria  ct  Avalonia, 

Sir  George  had  undoubtedly  the  right  to  issue  coin  for  his  province, 
for  the  grant  bestowed  upon  him  viceregal  powers.  He  was  made  lord 
palatine  of  Avalon,  as  Sir  William  Alexander  two  years  before  had  been 
made  lord  palatine  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  became 
lord  palatine  of  Maryland  in  1632,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  became  lord 
palatine  of  Maine  in  1639.     The  rulers  of  these  remote  provinces  were  in- 
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GEORGE    CALVERT. 

First  Lord  Baltimore. 


vested  with  absolute  civil  and   ecclesiastical  authority  within  their  several 
domains.      They  were   empowered   to  grant    titles,   establish  courts,  found 

churches  and  appoint  clergymen  as  well  as 
civil  and  military  officers.  It  was  provided 
that  their  laws  should  not  be  repugnant  to 
those  of  England,  and  that  God's  true  and 
holy  religion,  meaning  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England,  should  suffer  no  preju- 
dice. But  their  acts  required  no  royal  sanc- 
tion ;  their  doings  were  not  even  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  king ;  nor  was  any  royal  tax  or 
duty  to  be  levied  upon  their  people.  In 
England  at  that  time  there  was  but  one 
county  palatine  remaining — the  northern 
county  granted  six  hundred  years  before  to 
the  bishop  and  lord  palatine  of  Durham, 
whose  successors  still  held  both  titles.  The 
scheme  of  government  for  the  American  provinces  was  modeled  upon 
the  mediaeval  plan  of  the  Durham  palatinate.  The  mitre,  crosier  and 
pastoral  staff  on  the  Avalon  penny  may  likewise  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  serve  as  insignia  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  the  lord  of  Avalon. 

It  is  no  mere  inference  that  powers  so  extensive  carried  with  them  the 
right  to  coin  money.  Sir  William  Alexander  was  expressly  authorized  to 
coin  copper,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  under  a 
charter  copied  from  the  Avalon  patent,  issued  silver  and  copper  coins  in 
1659  f°r  n^5  colony  in  Maryland.  The  shilling  and  sixpence  of  this  issue 
are  now  rare,  and  the  groat  and  penny  are  extremely  rare,  if  not  unique. 
The  shilling  bears  on  the  face  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Baltimore  with  his  title,  Cceci- 
lius,  Dominies  Terra  Mar  ice,  &ct.,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  the  palatinate 
with  the  motto  Crcscitc  et  multipli- 
catnini.  The  arms  which  appear  on 
this  coin  are  now  quartered  on  the 
shield  of  the  State  of  Maryland  with 
the  cross  found  on  the  Avalon  penny. 

The  word  Orpheus,  under  the  harp  on  the  Avalon  copper,  plainly  signifies 
the  introduction  of  order  and  the  arts  of  civilization  in  a  savage  land.  The 
place  Spina  Sane t us,  "  sanctified  by  the  thorn,"  was  Avalon,  and  the  thorn 
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was  perhaps  an  actual  offshoot  from  the  miraculous  thorn  then  growing  in 
the  English  Avalon,  which  blossomed  an- 
nually at  Christmastide  and  was  believed 
to  be  the  veritable  staff  with  which  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  made  his  pilgrimage 
from  the  Holy  Land  when  he  came  to 
found  the  famous  abbey  where  Christianity 
was  first  taught  in  Great  Britain.  Grafts 
from  this  thorn  still  flourish  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Glastonbury  on  the  ancient  isle  of 
Avalon.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  Balti- 
more was  reminded  of  this  sacred  tree  by 
the  motto  Rosa  sine  spina,  adopted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  advertise  the  union  of  the  white  and  red  roses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  his  own  person,  and  continued  on  the  silver  pennies  down  to 
the  very  time  when  the  province  of  Avalon  was  created.  The  Greek 
motto  is  ungrammatical.  It  should  be,"Api(?Tos  ^xr)v  arjpy  optimus  vero  aer, 
and  recalls  the  opening  of  Pindar's  first  Olympic  ode:  "Apiarov  jasv 
vdoDp.  But  Pindar  was  simply  repeating  a  Greek  proverb :  water,  he 
said,  is  the  chief  element,  gold  the  first  among  metals,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Olympic  games  are  pre-eminent  among  athletic  exercises.  The  proverb 
recorded  the  theory  of  Thales,  that  water  was  the  primal  element  from 
which  earth,  air  and  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  stars  were  evolved.  Anaximines 
afterward  held  that  air  was  the  first  element,  and  in  mythology  the 
supremacy  of  Jupiter,  the  deity  of  the  air,  was  universally  conceded.  But 
what  had  Englishmen  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  do  with  Greek  cos- 
mogony, or  Roman  fables?  Conjecture  fails  to  divine  the  significance  of 
the  phrase,  unless,  possibly,  it  may  have  been  intended  to  commend  the 
climate  of  Avalon.  If  so,  Calvert  presently  discovered  his  error,  which 
indeed  had  already  been  exposed,  for  in  his  Historia  Natnralis  et  Experi- 
mentalise published  in  1622,  Lord  Bacon  not  only  mentions  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  climate  of  Newfoundland,  but  offers  an  explanation,  attribut- 
ing the  severe  cold  partly  to  the  icebergs  which  come  down  from  the  frozen 
bays  to  the  northward,  but  mainly  to  the  prevailing  land  winds,  which  he 
considered  colder  than  winds  blowing  from  the  sea.* 

The  Maryland  coins  of  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  have  no  dates,  though 
on  English  money  the  dates  appeared  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
were  rarely  omitted  afterward.     The  date  is  wanting  also  on  the  Avalon 
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penny,  but  maybe  determined  with  reasonable  certainty;  and  this  inquiry 
is  the  more  worth  while  because  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  elder 
Calvert  in  Newfoundland  have  only  been  mentioned  casually  by  historians 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  some  confusion  about  the  times  and  seasons.* 
The  true  dates  are  established  by  contemporary  documents  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Public  Record  office. 

European  fishermen  found  their  way  to  the  Newfoundland  banks  in 
considerable  numbers  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  Cabot  in 
1497.  An  effort  was  made  to  plant  an  English  colony  there  in  1536,  but 
many  of  the  people  perished,  and  the  survivors  went  back  to  England.  In 
1548  an  act  of  parliament  forbade  officers  of  the  admiralty  to  exact  money 
or  shares  of  fish  from  fishermen  or  merchants  interested  in  voyages  to  New- 
foundland. In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  possession  of  the  island 
under  the  first  charter  which  passed  the  great  seal  of  England  for  colonization 
in  America ;  but  while  he  was  exploring  the  coast,  and  before  he  had  landed 
his  people,  his  ships  were  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  great  storm,  in  which  his 
own  vessel  was  overwhelmed  and  lost,  and  the  colony  returned  without 
effecting  or  attempting  a  settlement.  In  1606  King  James  signed  the  great 
Virginia  charter,  and  in  1610  a  patent  was  issued  to  Henry,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  solicitor-general,  and  others,  constituting 
"  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Bristol  for  the  Colony  and  Plantation  in  Newfoundland."  Bacon  appears 
to  have  taken  very  little  interest  in  the  adventure.  The  only  reference  to 
Newfoundland  in  his  works  is  found  in  the  passage  already  cited.  The 
patent  covered  the  whole  country,  "  from  46  to  52  deg.  north  latitude, 
together  with  the  seas  and  islands  lying  within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast. "f 
John  Slaney,  merchant,  of  London,  was  the  first  treasurer.  John  Guy, 
merchant,  of  Bristol,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  plantation, 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  the  district  of  St.  Johns.  A  settlement 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  1608  or  1609.  Other  colonists  followed  in 
161 1  and  1613,  and  especially  a  company  of  Bristol  people  in  1616,  who 
were  described;):  a  few  years  later  as  living  very  pleasantly  in  fair  houses, 
and  well  disposed  to  entertain,  on  fit  conditions,  others  who  would  be 
adventurers  with  them. 

*  Lodge,  for  example,  says  that  Lord  Baltimore  abandoned  Avalon  in  1628  ;  Bancroft,  in 
1629  ;  and  Lossing,  in  1630.  Lodge's  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  p.  94. 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  chap.  7.  Lossing's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History, 
under  Baltimore. 

\  Calendar  of  British  Colonial  Papers,  p.  21. 

%  By  Sir  Richard  Whitbourne,  in  his  Discourse  on  Newfoundland,  mentioned  below.  See 
Sabine's  Report  on  the  Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas,  p.  41. 
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The  charter  of  1610  reserved  the  rights  of  trading  and  fishing  on  thi 
coast  of  Newfoundland  to  all  comers,  English  or  others;  but  Governor  Guy 
thought  it  proper  to  restrain  the  lawlessness  of  the  fishermen,  and  issued  an 
idle  proclamation  in  161 1  against  their  "  bad  customs."  In  1615,  Sir  Richard 
Whitbourne,  who  had  made  many  voyages  "to  Newfoundland,  arrived  there- 
with a  commission  from  the  admiralty  to  empanel  juries  and  try  disorderly 
fishermen.  The  governor's  proclamation,  thus  reinforced,  became  a  more 
serious  matter,  and  in  161 8  murmurs  from  the  western  ports  of  England 
reached  the  ears  of  the  British  government.  The  merchants  complained 
that  their  vessels  had  been  excluded  from  the  best  fishing  grounds,  their 
provisions  had  been  stolen,  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  take  birds  for 
bait,  fees  had  been  exacted  from  them  contrary  to  law,  and  finally  they 
had  been  robbed  by  pirates  who  were  harbored  by  the  colonists.  The 
planters  denied  all  these  accusations  save  one.  They  had  undertaken  to 
reserve  convenient  fishing  places,  conceiving  that  the  duty  of  maintaining 
a  colony  entitled  them  to  such  choice,  but  offered  to  join  with  the  mer- 
chants in  the  fisheries  and  in  keeping  order  in  the  country.  The  merchants 
stiffly  replied  that  they  knew  better  than  the  planters  how  to  manage  their 
own  business,  and  were  unwilling  to  be  ordered  by  the  planters  or  to  join 
with  them,  wishing  only  that  the  liberties  reserved  to  fishermen  by  the 
charter  should  be  confirmed.* 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  controversy,  into  which  Sir  George 
Calvert,  though  one  of  the  most  peaceable  of  men,  was  irresistibly  drawn. 
Sir  George,  in  161 8,  was  39  years  old.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  Yorkshire 
farmer,  he  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  had  made  the  grand  tour  of 
Europe.  Returning  from  his  travels,  he  was  employed  as  a  secretary  by 
Robert  Cecil  in  the  department  of  state.  When  his  patron  became  lord 
high  treasurer  in  1608,  Calvert  was  still  retained  in  his  service,  and  after- 
ward, through  Cecil's  influence,  became  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy 
council.  He  had  written  and  published  a  Latin  ode  while  an  undergraduate 
at  Oxford,  and  had  scholarly  tastes  which  pleased  the  royal  pedant  into 
whose  immediate  presence  he  was  now  brought.  In  161 7  he  was  knighted  ; 
and  in  1619  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  and  be- 
came himself  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  married  Anne 
Minne  in  1604.  His  eldest  son,  Cecil,  afterward  the  founder  of  Maryland, 
was  14  years  old  in  1619.  His  second  son,  Leonard,  the  first  governor  of 
Maryland,  was  13.  To  this  prosperous  gentleman  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land seemed,  in  most  respects,  satisfactory.  Gratitude  bound  him  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  whom  he  had  known  only  as  a  benefactor.    His  conserv- 

*  Colonial  Papers,  p.  20. 
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ative  temper  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  time-honored  prerogatives  of 
royalty.  But  he  regretted  the  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  ancient  church  of  Rome  and  Christendom.  For  his  part,  he  was  a 
moderate  Catholic  and  a  loyal  subject  of  King  James. 

In  1620,  Secretary  Calvert,  with  other  members  of  the  privy  council, 
signed  the  warrant  directing  the  solicitor-general  to  draw  up  a  new  charter 
for  the  northern  company  of  Virginia.  The  Virginia  charter  of  1606  had 
authorized  two  companies,  commonly  known  as  the  Plymouth  company 
and  the  London  company,  to  plant  colonies  in  America — the  Plymouth 
company  anywhere  between  the  38th  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
the  London  company  anywhere  between  the  34th  and  41st,  though  it  was 
provided  that  the  two  settlements  should  be  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
apart. *  The  London  company  had  established  a  colony  at  Jamestown, 
and  had  come  to  be  known  as  the  Virginia  company,  having  secured,  in 
1609,  a  special  grant  of  territory  extending  400  miles  along  the  coast  and 
so  through  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea;  and  in  1612,  another,  including 
all  islands  within  300  leagues  of  the  mainland.  Whereupon,  some  years 
afterward,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  thinking  it  reasonable  to  use  like  dili- 
gence in  the  affairs  of  the  northern  company,  made  application  for  all  the 
mainland  and  adjacent  islands  between  the  40th  and  48th  parallels,  re- 
garding the  40th  parallel  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Virginia  com- 
pany, and  proposing  to  call  the  northern  territory  New  England.  This 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  patent  was  issued  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1620,  creating  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a  council  of  forty 
gentlemen  for  the  planting,  ruling  and  ordering  of  New  England.  Edward 
Lord  Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando's  father,  was  chosen  president  of  the  council. 
No  sooner  had  the  New  England  charter  passed  the  great  seal  than  the 
Virginia  company  protested  against  it.  Their  coast  line  extended,  it  seems, 
from  Old  Point  Comfort  200  miles  each  way,  overlapping  the  40th  parallel 
on  the  north,  so  that  the  new  patent  purported  to  give  away  a  part  of  their 
lands.  The  privy  council,  after  listening  to  a  long  debate,  dismissed  the 
complaint,  regarding  the  strip  of  unknown  wilderness  as  not  worth  con- 
tending about  ;  but  Gorges  says  f  he  was  plainly  told  that  he  would  hear 
more  of  the  matter  in  the  next  parliament,  and  the  prediction  was  surpris- 
ingly verified,  though  in  the  parliamentary  discussion  the  question  about 
the  Virginia  boundary  was  kept  in  the  background. 

*  The  Virginia  Charter,  with  other  colonial  documents  of  the  same  period,  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  Poor's  Vindication  of  Gorges,  p.  93. 

fin  his  Brief  Narration  of  the  Original  Undertakings  for  the  Advancement  of  Plantations  in 
America.     Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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The  parliament  which  met  on  the  30th  of  January,  162 1,  was  the  fa- 
mous assembly  which  waited  upon  the  king  with  a  petition  asking  for  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws  against  Jesuits  and  Popish  recusants;  which 
sent  Sir  Francis  Michell  to  the  Tower  for  his  exactions  from  the  keepers 
of  ale  houses  ;  impeached  Sir  Giles  Monperson  for  his  impositions  upon 
inn-keepers  ;  impeached  and  convicted  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  for  taking 
bribes  ;  and  finally  prepared  a  remonstrance  against  the  proposed  marriage 
of  Prince  Charles  with  the  Spanish  infanta.  The  king  was  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  house  of  commons.  There  was  a  prospect  of  war  in  Ger- 
many, and  he  wanted  money.  He  made  a  gracious  answer  to  the  petition 
for  a  better  execution  of  the  laws  against  Catholics.  He  approved  the 
proceedings  against  Michell  and  Monperson,  and  promised  that  all  mon- 
opolies, such  as  they  had  abused,  should  be  revoked.  He  did  not  inter- 
fere to  stay  the  impeachment  of  Bacon,  though  he  afterward  remitted  a 
good  part  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  that  eminent  man.  But  when 
the  house  ventured  to  meddle  with  the  Spanish  marriage,  he  lost  all 
patience.  In  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  he  sharply  reprimanded  the  com- 
mons for  presuming  to  tender  an  opinion  unasked  on  such  deep  matters  of 
state.  A  committee  was  sent  to  remonstrate,  but  got  no  satisfaction.  On 
the  day  before  the  adjournment,  the  house  drew  up  a  protest,  in  which 
an  unlimited  right  was  asserted  to  interpose  with  advice  and  counsel  in  all 
matters  touching  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  realm.  The  king  was  furi- 
ous. Sending  for  the  journal,  he  tore  out  the  record  with  his  own  hand, 
and  presently  sent  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Robert  Phillips  to  the  Tower, 
and  Selden,  Pym  and  Mallory  to  other  prisons,  to  reflect  upon  their  mis- 
conduct. 

Sir  George  Calvert  sat  in  this  turbulent  parliament  for  his  native  coun- 
ty. It  was  his  duty  as  secretary  of  state  to  explain,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany  and  the  need  of  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  the  honor  of  England.*  He  had  himself  conducted  the 
negotiations  touching  the  Spanish  marriage,  believing,  like  many  others, 
that  a  Catholic  queen  might  secure  more  consideration  for  the  professors 
of  the  ancient  religion.  It  was  his  part  also  to  defend  the  New  England 
charter,  which  had  been  granted  by  his  advice.  Exception  was  taken  to 
that  instrument  because  it  expressly  gave  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  adjoin- 
ing New  England  to  the  company  of  planters,  forbade  all  British  subjects 
to  "  visit,  frequent,  trade  or  adventure  to  traffic  into  or  from  the  said  ter- 
ritories," without  the  license  or  consent  of  the  council  at  Plymouth,  and 
provided  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  ships  engaged  in  such  unlicensed 

*  Spedding's  Life  of  Bacon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  420. 
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voyages  wherever  found,  whether  within  the  King's  dominions  or  upon 
the  high  seas.  *  Calvert  defended  these  provisions.  The  fishermen,  he 
said,  hindered  the  work  of  colonization.  They  had  no  stake  in  the  coun- 
try. They  choked  the  harbors  with  their  ballast,  and  wasted  the  forests 
by  improvident  destruction.  Furthermore,  he  reminded  the  house  that 
America  had  not  been  annexed  to  the  realm,  and  contended  that  the  par- 
liament had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  king's  disposition  of  these  out- 
lying lands  and  their  appurtenances.  This  argument  had  but  little  weight 
with  a  body  which  years  before  had  forbidden  the  king's  officers  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  Newfoundland  fishermen,  and  was  then  engaged  in  break- 
ing up  domestic  .monopolies  of  all  sorts.  A  bill  was  prepared  to  secure 
free  fishing  in  American  waters,  and  might  perhaps  have  received  the 
king's  assent  earlier  in  the  session,  but  before  it  had  passed  through  the 
routine  of  legislation,  the  king  had  lost  his  temper,  and  the  parliament 
was  dismissed.  Gorges  always  believed  that  the  parliamentary  opposition 
to  the  New  England  charter  had  its  root  in  the  jealousy  of  the  Virginia 
company,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  president  of  the  Virginia  company,  as  one  of  the  principal  advo- 
cates of  free  fishing.  King  James,  angered  by  the  pretensions  of  the  par- 
liament, regarded  the  attempt  to  overrule  the  charter  as  a  seditious  assault 
upon  his  prerogative,  and  adopted  the  quarrel  as  his  own.  Thenceforward 
the  northern  company  enjoyed  his  special  favor,  and  the  southern  advent- 
urers encountered  a  series  of  annoyances  culminating  in  the  revocation  of 
the  Virginia  charter  in  1624. 

It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  council  for  New  England  that  Sec- 
retary Calvert  was  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  board  in  a  new  patent 
much  talked  of  in  1622  but  never  perfected.  An  estate  west  of  the  Saga- 
dahoc river  was  allotted  to  him  in  July  of  that  year,  but  was  afterward 
included,  in  the  province  of  Maine  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.f  The 
prudent  secretary  was  not  the  man  to  buy  a  lawsuit,  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  troubles  of  the  New  England  company  had  only  begun.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  a  well  known  passage  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  that  Cal- 
vert was  previously  associated  with  Chief  Justice  Popham  in  the  affairs  of 
the  northern  colony.  "  Judge  Popham  and  he,"  it  is  said,  "agreed  in  the 
public  design  of  foreign  plantations,  but  differed  in  the  manner  of  manag- 
ing them.  The  first  was  for  extirpating  the  original  inhabitants,  the  sec- 
ond for  converting  them  ;  the  former  sent  the  lewdest  people  to  those 
places,  the  latter  the  soberest ;  the  one  was  for  making  present  profit,  the 

Appendix  to  Poor's  Vindication  of  Gorges,  p.  113. 
1  Colonial  Papers,  p.  32.      Sec,  also,  appendix  to  Poor's  Vindication  of  Gorges,  p.  123. 
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other  for  a  reasonable  expectation."  But  Popham  died  in  1607,  and  Cal- 
vert was  then  an  obscure  clerk  in  the  service  of  Robert  Cecil.  The  com- 
parison simply  describes  the  methods  of  two  men  engaged  at  different 
times  in  similar  transactions — truthfully,  so  far  as  Calvert  is  concerned,  but 
with  scant  justice  to  Popham. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Calvert  was  ever  personally  interested  in 
the  New  England  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  in  1622  he  was  already 
engaged  in  another  quarter.  In  March,  1 621,  his  attention  had  been  offi- 
cially called  to  the  plantation  in  Newfoundland  by  a  petition  from  the 
company  of  adventurers,  stating  that  during  twelve  years  of  quiet  posses- 
sion under  the  king's  patent  the  province  had  become  a  hopeful  country, 
but  complaining  that  the  coast  was  infested  by  pirates  and  disturbed  by 
the  disorderly  courses  of  fishermen,  and  asking  that  Captain  John  Mason, 
then  governor  of  the  colony,  might  be  commissioned  as  king's  lieutenant, 
with  two  ships,  or  more  if  needed,  to  correct  these  irregularities/''"  The 
petition  was  referred  to  Secretary  Calvert  and  other  members  of  the  privy 
council,  and  on  their  report  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  others  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  establish  order  among  the  fishermen  at  New- 
foundland. To  this  "  hopeful  country,"  in  the  same  year,  Calvert  sent 
over  a  great  number  of  men  and  women,  with  all  necessary  provisions,  who 
began  clearing  land,  building  houses  and  preparing  to  make  salt  for  the 
next  year's  fishing.  This  colony  was  planted  in  the  district  then  and  still 
called  Ferryland,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island.  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
bourne,  about  this  time,  wrote  a  large  discourse  on  the  prospects  of  New- 
foundland, which  was  presented  to  King  James  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  in  every  parish  throughout  England,  to  show  the  benefit 
of  settling  a  plantation  there ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1622,  Cal- 
vert, having  bought  the  rights  of  the  former  grantees,  acquired  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  the  whole  island.  In  March,  1623,  the  grant  was  confirmed 
under  the  king's  sign  manual,  with  additional  privileges.!  The  king 
bestowed  upon  Calvert  "  all  that  entire  portion  of  land  situate  within 
our  country  of  Newfoundland,"  and  all  islands  within  ten  leagues  of  the 
eastern  shore  thereof,  to  be  incorporated  into  a  province  named  Avalon, 
for  the  sacred  isle  in  Somersetshire  where  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury 
were  once  sovereigns  in  their  own  right,  and  neither  king  nor  bishop 
dared  intrude  without  their  permission.  J     The  great  peninsula  containing 

*  Colonial  Papers,  pp.  25,  26.  Captain  John  Mason  was  afterward  the  founder  of  New 
Hampshire. 

f  Colonial  Papers,  pp.   35,  41,  42.     For  Whilbourne's  discourse  see  p.    82. 
:}:  Johnson's  Foundation  of  Maryland,    1883,   p.    18. 
Vol.  X.— No.  3.— 15 
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the  districts  of  St.  Johns  and  Ferryland  is  still  called  Avalon,  and  an 
obstinate  impression  has  long  prevailed  that  this  peninsula  alone  was 
acquired  by  Calvert ;  but  the  language  of  the  patent  is  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  for  New  England  had  levied  a  tonnage  tax 
amounting  to  about  £20  on  every  vessel  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade 
within  the  limits  of  their  patent ;  *  the  king  had  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  all  persons  to  trade  upon  the  New  England  coast  without  a 
license  ;  orders  of  the  privy  council  to  regulate  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
New  England  were  printed,  and  the  admiralty  was  directed  to  affix  a 
copy  to  the  mainmast  of  every  English  ship  ;  Captain  Francis  West  was 
sent  out  by  the  corporation  as  admiral  of  the  coast ;  two  pinnaces  were 
assigned  to  the  company  by  King  James  "  for  protection  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  ; "  the  king  furthermore  sent  urgent  letters  to  the  officers  of 
the  crown  in  Devon,  Somerset  and  Cornwall,  directing  them  to  use  their 
influence  to  promote  the  formation  of  companies  to  colonize  New  Eng- 
land, f  But  these  energetic  measures  failed  utterly.  Most  of  the  fisher- 
men, it  was  thought,  took  out  licenses,  but  some  trusted  to  their  seaman- 
ship to  avoid  the  company's  admiral  and  the  king's  pinnaces,  and  others 
abandoned  their  customary  voyages.  Captain  West  sailed  fruitlessly  along 
the  coast,  and  drifted  off  to  Virginia.  No  emigrants  went  to  New  England, 
save  the  already  expatriated  Pilgrims  from  Holland  and  the  few  people 
sent  over  by  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  council  at  their  own  cost. 

The  complaints  from  the  western  ports  were  loud  and  menacing.  It 
was  no  longer  with  the  Virginia  company  that  the  council  for  New  Eng- 
land had  to  do.  When  the  parliament  met  in  February,  1624,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  angry  house  of  commons, 
and  ordered  to  show  cause  why  the  New  England  patent  should  not  be 
vacated  as  an  odious  monopoly,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  restraining  the 
privileges  of  the  subject.  A  day  was  set  for  a  hearing,  and  Gorges  appeared 
with  counsel,  who  answered  the  legal  objections  to  the  charter.  The 
knight  himself  then  took  the  word.  It  belonged  to  the  planters  rather  to 
complain  of  the  fishermen,  he  said,  who  abused  and  demoralized  the  sav- 
ages, and  sold  them  fire-arms,  endangering  the  peace  and  the  lives  of  the 
colonists.  The  enlargement  of  the  king's  dominions  and  the  advancement 
of  religion  in  those  desert  parts  were  matters  of  highest  consequence,  far 
exceeding  a  simple  and  disorderly  course  of  fishing,  which  would  soon  be 
given  over  in  any  case ;  for  so  goodly  a  coast  would  not  long  be  left  un- 

*  Sabine's  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  p.  43. 
f  Colonial  Papers,  pp.  33,  34,  35,  37.  54- 
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peopled  by  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Dutch,  so  that  if  the  English  planta- 
tion should  be  destroyed,  the  fishing  would  be  lost.  These  were  strong 
reasons,  but  they  failed  to  convince  the  house.  Sir  George  Calvert  had 
been  returned  for  Oxford,  and  again  contended  that  a  policy  of  permanent 
colonization  in  the  new  world  ought  to  be  steadily  pursued  ;  but  a  bill 
to  revoke  the  charter  passed  both  houses,  and  only  failed  because  the  king 
withheld  his  assent.  The  charter  was  never  revoked.  Yet  the  resolute 
demand  of  the  commons  prevailed.  The  fishing  tax  was  quietly  discon- 
tinued by  the  New  England  council,  and  in  the  later  grants  to  Gorges  and 
others,  the  right  of  free  fishing  was  scrupulously  reserved. 

The  Spanish  match  was  now  definitely  abandoned.  Prince  Charles 
had  recently  returned  from  a  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  whither  he  went 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  at  the  duke's  suggestion,  to  urge 
his  own  suit.  The  two  young  men  had  been  entertained  with  great  respect, 
but  the  duke  had  been  regarded  by  the  Spanish  grandees  as  somewhat  too 
forward,  and  bitterly  resented  the  intimation.  The  prince  had  been  wearied 
by  diplomatic  delays,  and  both  returned  fully  determined  to  break  off  the 
negotiation.  The  king  was  compelled  to  accept  this  conclusion,  which  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  announced  to  the  parliament.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  people  of  London  expressed 
their  joy  by  lighting  bonfires  and  insulting  the  Spanish  ambassador  when 
he  went  abroad. 

This  was  a  serious  disappointment  to  Sir  .George  Calvert.  He  knew 
what  the  people  only  suspected,  of  the  secret  treaty  whereby  King  James, 
in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  agreed  to  suspend  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics,  and  to  have  them  repealed  by  parliament.  All  hope  in  this 
direction  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  parliament  was  bent  on  enforcing 
the  laws  against  papists  with  new  rigor.  It  was  ordered  that  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  present  the  names  of  persons  suspected 
of  Popery  in  their  several  counties  and  boroughs.  Buckingham,  who  had 
suddenly  become  a  popular  favorite,  felt  and  resented  Calvert's  disappro- 
bation. There  was  no  open  rupture,  but  a  coolness  arose  between  them. 
After  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  Calvert  resigned  his  office  of  secretary. 
He  had  been  appointed  for  life,  and  received  a  fee  of  ,£6000  from  his  suc- 
cessor, according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  At  the  desire  of  the  king,  he 
remained  in  the  privy  council,  and  a  few  days  before  the  king's  death  in 
1625,  was  made  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  Irish  peerage.  After  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Charles,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  tendered  to  the  privy 
councillors,  but  Lord  Baltimore  declined  to  repeat  that  formula,  and  retired 
to  his  Irish  estate  in  county  Longford. 
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The  oath  of  allegiance  then  in  use  was  devised  after  the  discovery  of 
the  gunpowder  plot  in  1605,  and  contained  the  following  passage: 

And  I  do  further  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest  and  abjure  as  impious 
and  heretical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  position  :  that  princes  which  be  excommunicated 
or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  may  be  deposed  or  murthered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  what- 
soever. 

These  words  implied,  and  were  meant  to  imply,  that  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty and  treason  might  justly  rest  upon  every  Catholic  subject.  Lord 
Baltimore  refused  to  countenance  this  suspicion,  but  he  retained  the  king's 
esteem  and  friendship  unabated.  It  was  not  by  Catholics  that  King  Charles 
was  afterward  deposed  and  murdered,  but  by  a  Puritan  parliament.  The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  Lord  Baltimore's  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
indicated  a  change  of  religion  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  a  Catholic  from  his  youth  up.  The  oaths  imposed  by  the  test  acts  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  were  notoriously  evaded  in  many  cases,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  same  easy  practice  existed  at  the  court  of  King 
James,  and  that  Calvert  had  never  before  been  confronted  with  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

After  his  withdrawal  to  Ireland,  Lord  Baltimore  turned  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  colony  in  Ferryland,  which  he  began  to  regard  as  a  refuge 
where  Catholics  might  enjoy  the  rights  of  loyal  Englishmen.  In  a  memorial 
touching  his  right  to  apart  of  Newfoundland,  the  second  lord  said  in  1637, 
that  his  father  had  sent  over  divers  colonies,  built  houses,  erected  forts, 
and  disbursed  altogether  more  than  ^"20,000.  In  a  petition  to  Charles  II., 
immediately  after  the  restoration  in  1660,  the  same  lord  said  that  his  father 
had  built  a  fair  house,  in  which  he  resided,  and  expended  above  ,£30,000.* 
The  expenditure  appears  to  have  grown  during  the  interval  between  these 
two  statements,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  very  large.  The  mansion  was 
probably  finished  in  1627,  when  Lord  Baltimore  made  his  first  visit  to 
Newfoundland. 

On  the  2 1st  of  May,  1627,  Lord  Baltimore  wrote  from  his  lodgings  in 
London  to  his  old  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterward  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, who  remained  in  the  king's  service,  and  lost  his  head  for  his  pains: 

I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  am  farther  from  my  hopes  of  seeing  you,  before  leaving  this 
town,  which  will  be  now  within  these  three  or  four  days,  being  bound  for  a  long  journey 
to  a  place  which  I  have  had  a  long  desire  to  visit,  and  have  now  the  opportunity  and  leave 
to  do  it. 

Tt  is  New  Foundland  I  mean,  which  it  imports  me  more  than  in  curiosity  only  to  see. 
For  I  must  either  go  and  settle  it  in  better  order,  or  else  give  it  over  and  lose  all  the 

*  Colonial  Papers,  pp.  246,  481. 
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charges  I  have  been  at  hitherto  for  other  men  to  build  their  fortunes  upon.     And   1    had 
rather  be  esteemed  a  fool  by  some,  for  the  hazard  of  one  month's  journey,  than  to 
myself  one   certainly  for  six  years   by  past,  if  the  business   be  now  lost   for  the  want  of  a 
little  pains  and  care.* 

Two  ships,  the  Ark  of  Avalon,  160  tons,  and  the  George  of  Plymouth, 
140  tons,  had  been  sent  over  in  April  with  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  afterward 
governor  of  Avalon.  The  Ark,  six  years  later,  carried  the  first  colony  to 
Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore  followed  in  the  early  summer,  arriving  at 
Ferryland  about  the  23d  of  July.  He  brought  with  him  two  priests, 
Anthony  Smith  and  Longvill,  to  the  great  discontent  of  Erasmus  Stourton, 
the  English  preacher  to  the  colony.  These  movements  attracted  much 
notice  in  England,  and  Newfoundland  lands,  especially  in  the  St.  Johns 
district,  began  to  be  regarded  as  desirable  property. f 

Late  in  the  fall,  Lord  Baltimore  returned  to  England,  and  in  April, 
1628,  removed  with  his  children  and  his  second  wife  to  Avalon.  William 
Peasley,  who  accompanied  the  family,  was  then  or  afterward  became  Lord 
Baltimore's  son-in-law.  Stourton's  distress  was  aggravated  when  he  per- 
ceived that  forty  Papists,  with  another  priest  named  Hacket,  had  come 
over  at  this  time;  his  passion  passed  all  bounds  when  he  learned  that 
mass  was  celebrated  at  the  great  house  every  Sunday.  He  seems  to  have 
broken  forth  in  open  remonstrance  and  reviling,  for  the  "  audacious  man," 
as  Lord  Baltimore  calls  him,  was  banished  "  for  his  misdeeds  "  in  August, 
and  returning  to  England,  busied  himself  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  stir  up 
the  privy  council  against  the  Popish  colony .£ 

But  Lord  Baltimore  had  more  serious  matters  than  the  petulance  of  a 
disaffected  clergyman  to  deal  with  in  August.  Monsieur  De  la  Rade,  of 
Dieppe,  appeared  upon  the  coast  with  three  French  ships  and  about  400 
men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Normandy,  and  captured  a  number  of 
English  fishing  vessels.  Baltimore  sent  out  two  ships,  one  of  360  tons  with 
24  guns,  and  upon  their  approach  the  Frenchman  made  haste  to  depart, 
leaving  his  prizes,  with  67  of  his  own  men  on  board,  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners. With  the  help  of  the  fishing  fleet,  Lord  Baltimore  afterward  capt- 
ured six  French  vessels,  and  sent  them  as  prizes  to  England.  William 
Peasley  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  on  this  occasion  to  the  king  and  to 
Buckingham,  and  presented  Lord  Baltimore's  petition  for  two  men-of-war 
to  guard  the  coast.  In  December,  one  of  the  prize  ships,  the  St.  Claude, 
was  delivered  to  Leonard  Calvert  for  this  purpose. 

*  Neill's  Founders  of  Maryland,  p.  41.      Colonial  Papers,  p.  S3. 
f  Colonial  Papers,  pp.  86,  92. 
£  Colonial  Papers,  pp.  94,  too. 
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Lady  Baltimore  had  soon  weaned  of  Ferryland,  and  accompanied  by 
Cecil  Calvert,  sailed  away  to  Virginia.''"'  Her  husband  remained  at  his 
post,  but  was  moved,  by  her  letters  probably,  to  apply  in  December  for  a 
portion  of  land  in  Virginia,  now  a  royal  province,  and  received  answer  that 
he  should  have  any  part  not  granted. f  His  desire  for  an  estate  in  a  milder 
climate  was  strengthened  by  his  experience  of  a  Newfoundland  winter,  as 
appears  by  his  letter  written  to  King  Charles  August  19,  1629: 

Have  met  with  grave  difficulties  and  incumbrances  here,  which  in  this  place  are  no 
longer  to  be  resisted,  but  enforce  me  presently  to  quit  my  residence  and  to  shift  to  some 
other  warmer  climate  of  this  new  world  where  the  winters  be  shorter  and  less  rigorous. 

For  here  your  Majesty  may  please  to  understand  that  I  have  found  by  too  dear  bought 
experience,  which  other  men  for  their  private  interests  always  concealed  from  me,  that 
from  the  middlest  of  October  to  the  middlest  of  May  there  is  a  sad  fare  of  winter  upon  all 
this  land,  both  sea  and  land  so  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  as  they  are  not 
penetrable;  no  plant  or  vegetable  thing  appearing  out  of  the  earth  until  it  be  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  nor  fish  in  the  sea  ;  besides  the  air  is  so  intolerable  cold  as  it  is 
hardly  to  be  endured. 

By  means  whereof,  and  of  much  salt  meat,  my  house  hath  been  an  hospital,  all  this 
winter,  of  100  persons,  fifty  sick  at  a  time,  myself  being  one,  and  nine  or  ten  of  them  died. 

Hereupon  I  have  had  strong  temptations  to  leave  all  proceedings  in  plantations,  and 
being  much  decayed  in  my  strength,  to  retire  myself  to  my  former  quiet ;  but  my  inclina- 
tion carrying  me  naturally  to  these  kind  of  works,  and  not  knowing  how  better  to  em- 
ploy the  poor  remainder  of  my  days,  than  with  other  good  subjects,  to  further  the  best  I 
may,  the  enlarging  your  Majesty's  empire  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  am  determined  to 
commit  this  place  to  fishermen  that  are  able  to  encounter  storms  and  hard  weather,  and 
to  remove  myself  with  some  forty  persons  to  your  Majesty's  domain,  Virginia,  where,  it 
your  Majesty  will  please  to  grant  me  a  precinct  of  land  with  such  privileges  as  the  King, 
your  father,  was  pleased  to  grant  me  here,  I  shall  endeavor  to  the  utmost  to  deserve  it.;]; 

To  this  the  king  replied  in  November  that  men  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
condition  and  breeding  were  fitter  for  other  employments  than  the  framing 
of  new  plantations,  which  commonly  have  rugged  and  laborious  beginnings, 
and  advised  him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he  might  be  assured 
of  such  respect  as  his  former  services  and  late  endeavors  justly  deserved.§ 
But  Lord  Baltimore,  without  waiting  for  this  answer,  had  already  de- 
parted for  Virginia,  where  he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  October.  His 
intention  then  was  to  settle  to  the  southwest  of  Jamestown,  though  he 
indicated  a  willingness  to  remain  there;  but  Governor  Pott  thereupon  ten- 
dered to  him  and  his  followers  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  which 
had  been  administered  to  all  the  Virginia  colonists,  and  these  Lord  Balti- 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  series,  vol.  ix.,  p.  97,  note. 

f  Colonial  Papers,  p.  95.     Neill's  Founders  of  Maryland,  p.  46. 

%  Neill's  Founders  of  Maryland,  p.  42. 

§  Colonial  Papers,  p.  104. 
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more  and  his  party  declined  to  take,  though  he  indicated  a  form  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  substitute.  The  governor  replied  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  depart  from  the  prescribed  form,  and  soon  afterward  sent  a  petition  to 
the  privy  council,  reporting  Lord  Baltimore's  refusal  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
praying  that  no  papists  might  be  allowed  to  settle  among  them. 

On  receiving  the  king's  letter,  Lord  Baltimore  immediately  returned  to 
England.  Cecil  appears  to  have  gone  with  him,  but  his  wife  remained  in 
Virginia.  In  February,  1630,  he  was  preparing  a  bark  to  bring  his  wife 
and  servants  home,  and  it  was  sent  out  in  due  season,  but  the  unfortunate 
lady  was  lost  at  sea.* 

A  year  later,  in  February,  1631,  Lord  Baltimore  had  applied  for  a  tract 
of  land  south  of  the  James  river,  and  a  charter  was  granted ;  but  William 
Clayborne,  secretary  of  Virginia,  who  afterward  made  much  trouble  for 
Maryland,  was  then  in  London,  and  on  his  representations  the  patent  was 
revoked. f  Baltimore  then  secured  a  grant  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
40th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  north  and  east  of  the  Potomac  river.  He  had 
intended  to  name  this  province  Crescentia,  but  the  king  desired  him  to  call 
it  Terra  Marise,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  refusal  was 
impossible.  The  motto  on  the  second  lord's  shilling  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  his  father's  choice  of  a  name  for  the  province.  The  Mary- 
land charter  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  and  was  mainly 
copied  from  the  Avalon  patent.  Before  it  had  passed  the  seals,  death  put 
an  end  to  all  his  plans.  He  died  April  9,  1632,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 
The  charter  was  issued  in  June  to  Cecil  Lord  Baltimore,  and  confirmed, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Virginians. 

How  completely  Cecil  Calvert  executed  his  father's  design,  all  the  world 
knows.  He  founded  a  colony  which  became  not  only  a  refuge  for  Catholics, 
but  for  Puritans  driven  out  of  Virginia,  and  for  Quakers.  This  well-governed 
colony  became  a  profitable  estate,  and  was  handed  down  from  one  Baltimore 
to  another,  until  the  American  revolution  swept  it  away.  Some  fragments 
were  saved,  too,  from  the  Newfoundland  wreck.  When  George  Calvert  left 
Avalon,  he  left  a  governor  there,  who  remained  until  after  his  master's  death. 
Cecil  Calvert  then  appointed  William  Hill  governor;  but  in  1637,  while 
England  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  Sir  David  Kirke  surreptitiously 
obtained  a  patent,  and  the  next  year  went  over  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  Lord  Baltimore  waited  patiently  until  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  in  1660,  and  then  recovered  from  Sir  David's  heirs  the  houses  and 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  his  father. 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  series,  vol.  ix.,  p.  96,  note. 
f  Neill's  Founders  of  Maryland,  p.  47. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Avalon  penny,  with  its  quaint  inscrip- 
tions, was  coined  by  the  ingenious  nobleman  who  pictured  himself  at  one 
time  as  a  new  St.  Joseph,  inspired  to  plant  the  Christian  religion  in  a  heathen 
land,  and  again  as  a  modern  Noah,  sailing  in  the  Ark  over  desert  seas  to 
found  a  better  community  than  that  which  for  him  was  drowned  and  lost 
beyond  the  watery  horizon.  He  named  the  pinnace  which  accompanied 
the  Ark,  the  Dove.  His  penny  was  probably  coined  after  his  first  visit  to 
Newfoundland  and  before  his  return — in  1628.  If  so,  it  is  thirty  years 
older  than  the  Maryland  penny  coined  by  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  in 
1659,  and  nearly  a  hundred  years  older  than  the  Rosa  Americana  penny 
struck  by  King  George,  in  1722,  for  the  American  colonies.  It  was  not 
until  1737  that  Higley,  of  Granby,  in  Connecticut,  coined  the  first  copper 
struck  in  America.  The  first  silver  was  the  rude  New  England  shilling 
coined   in   Massachusetts   in   1652,  and   soon   followed    by  the   Pine   Tree 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  NOMENCLATURE  OF  LOUISIANA 

A  prominent  New  Yorker  is  very  enthusiastic  in  "  The  Manhattaner  in 
New  Orleans  "  over  the  queer,  romantic  and  picturesque  names  borne  by 
the  streets  of  "  the  Crescent  City."  Had  he  looked  a  little  further,  he 
would  have  extended  this  enthusiasm  to  the  entire  state.  The  French  were 
much  better  at  naming  a  country  than  at  colonizing  it,  and  Louisiana,  in 
consequence,  is  richer  in  poetic  and  historic  names  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union. 

A  study  of  its  geographical  nomenclature  will  prove  both  interesting 
and  profitable  to  the  historian.  The  lakes  and  mountains  of  a  country  are 
everlasting  monuments  that  carry,  graven  in  their  names,  the  stories  of  the 
dim  and  distant  past,  the  records  of  races  long  since  extinct,  of  events 
long  since  forgotten.  On  the  map  of  Louisiana  one  can  read  to-day  the 
stories  of  the  Indian,  French,  Spanish  and  American  dominions,  and  fol- 
low with  absolute  certainty  every  step  and  movement  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers. 

What  more  graphic  account,  for  instance,  is  wanted  of  the  expeditions 
made  by  the  two  brothers,  Iberville  and  Bienville,  into  this  New  France,  in 
1699,  and  which  induced  the  French  to  occupy  and  colonize  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  than  that  told  in  the  names  of  capes,  bays  and  bayous  bap- 
tized by  them  ?  The  first  resting  place  of  this  adventurous  French  party 
was  on  a  large  stream  emptying  into  Mississippi  Sound.  While  landed 
there,  one  of  their  dogs,  swimming  in  the  river,  was  devoured  by  a  croco- 
dile, u  wherefore  we  called  it  l  Dog  River,'  "  the  chronicler  of  the  expedi- 
tion writes.  The  wind  carried  them  thence  westward  to  a  desolate  sandy 
island,  where  they  stopped  and  pitched  their  tents  for  a  good  night's  rest 
ashore.  When  they  awoke  in  the  morning  a  favorable  wind  was  blowing, 
and,  in  their  anxiety  to  profit  by  it,  they  hurried  to  their  boat,  forgetting 
in  their  haste  a  bag  of  peas  they  had  brought  with  them.  It  was  only 
when  dinner  time  came  around  that  they  remembered  this,  and  it  was  then 
too  late  to  return  to  the  island,  which  became  Isle  des  PetitsPois,  or"  Pea 
Island,"  and  is  such  to  this  day,  although  it  has  probably  not  seen  a  pea 
since  1699.  The  next  day  being  Mardi  Gras,  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  bayou 
up  which  they  rowed  a-fishing  received  that  name.  Just  opposite,  across 
the  sound,  is  a  cape  or  point  which  they  made  in  the  evening.     Here  a 
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silver  dish  which  Iberville  valued  very  highly  was  lost,  and  furnished  them 
with  another  name,  Pointe  a  l'Assiettc,  or  "  Dish  Point." 

"  At  the  next  stopping  place,"  says  the  historiographer  of  this  expedi- 
tion, "  we  killed  a  number  of  cats,  and  so  called  the  island  Cat  Island." 
The  name  is  a  misnomer,  like  "the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,"  the  animals 
killed  being  not  cats,  but  raccoons,  with  which  the  island  abounds.  Pearl 
River,  a  short  distance  off  (whose  ancient  Indian  name,  Tallahatchie,  also 
signifying  "  the  River  of  Pearls,"  has  been  stolen  by  an  Alabama  stream), 
gets  its  title  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  who  lived  on  its  banks  used  a 
peculiar  kind  of  shell  which  they  obtained  from  the  river  in  scraping  their 
canoes.  These  shells  contained  pearls,  upon  which  the  savages  placed  no 
value,  but  turned  over  to  the  French.  "  They  were  carried  to  Paris," 
writes  one  of  the  men,  "  but  we  never  learned  whether  they  were  true 
pearls  or  not." 

As  Bienville  passed  up  the  Mississippi  he  encountered  a  passage  or 
portage  through  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  drag  his  boats.  Across  a 
narrow  isthmus,  "  only  a  musket  shot  wide,"  as  they  measured  it  in  those 
primitive  days,  the  river  had  already  begun  to  trickle  slowly.  Bienville 
removed  the  raft  of  logs  and  snags  that  obstructed  it,  and  the  water  rushed 
through  tumultuously,  cutting  off  the  point  and  giving  birth  to  the  name 
Pointe  Coupee,  "  Cut-off  Point,"  borne  to  this  day  by  a  Louisiana  parish 
and  town,  in  memory  of  an  incident  that  occurred  nearly  two  centuries 
ago.  Thus  the  whole  itinerary  of  this  expedition,  its  every  incident,  is  pict- 
ured vividly  in  the  names  of  capes  and  islands,  of  rivers  and  bayous. 

Such  was  the  system  of  nomenclature  adopted  by  these  early  French 
explorers,  who  found  in  little  every-day  incidents,  such  as  spoiled  their 
dinner  or  interfered  with  their  sleep,  that  plentiful  supply  of  names  that 
Falstaff  sighed  for.  When  these  gave  out,  their  sweethearts  and  patrons 
at  court,  the  king's  mistresses  and  roues  stood  sponsors  for  New  France — 
the  Comptes  de  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  for  the  two  large  lakes  just 
back  of  New  Orleans ;  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  M.  de  Colbert  for  two  im- 
portant rivers,  while  the  capital  of  the  new  country  received  its  name  from 
the  immoral,  dissolute  Philippe  d'Orleans.  Generally,  however,  a  Catholic 
priest  accompanied  the  expedition  to  keep  the  young  men  straight  and  to 
solemnize  the  transfer  of  any  new  world  they  might  come  across  from  its 
original  possessor,  the  devil,  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  of  France,  as 
terra  infidclium  ct  paganorum,  with,  the  usual  religious  rites  of  nailing  a 
crucifix  to  a  tree  and  burying  a  few  louts  (Tor  or  silver  pieces  near  by.  In 
this  event,  the  father  was  given  the  right  of  baptism.  He  seldom  wan- 
dered  from  his  breviary  or  church   almanac,  and  sought  to   sanctify  the 
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country  and  exorcise  its  evil  reputation  with  the  saints  of  old  as  if  with 
holy  water.  The  Devil's  Falls  became  sacred  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
and  the  lake  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  and  England. 
So  assiduously  did  the  priests  labor  in  this  work  of  conversion  that  old 
Milhet  complains  that  "  these  fathers  have  produced  more  saints  in  this 
devil's  country  than  sixteen  centuries  of  Christianity  have  produced  in 
Europe."  Under  this  rule  the  Mississippi  River  became  the  St.  Louis,  the 
Red  the  St.  Jerome  and  the  Missouri  the  St.  Philip,  while  the  names  of 
saints  and  patriarchs  were  scattered  liberally  throughout  Louisiana. 

To  this  day,  that  state  shows  the  effect  of  this  early  religious  training. 
Those  subdivisions  called  counties  in  every  other  state  in  the  Union  arc 
known  in  Louisiana  as  parishes ;  and  the  names  of  those  parishes,  travel- 
ing from  New  Orleans  northward,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  James,  Ascension  and  Assumption,  show  that  they  are  clearly 
of  clerical  origin.  The  people  of  Louisiana  have  clung  to  this  system  with 
that  obstinate  love  of  old  customs  and  names  peculiar  to  the  Creoles. 
Soon  after  the  Americans  came  in,  about  1808,  the  territorial  legislature 
made  the  civil  divisions  of  Louisiana  conform  to  those  of  the  other  states, 
and  the  territory  was  divided  into  counties ;  but  this  change  was  regarded 
as  semi-revolutionary  by  the  Creoles,  and,  after  a  very  short  experience  of 
counties,  Louisiana  went  back  to  its  parishes  again  in  1817,  and  has  clung 
to  them  ever  since. 

Take  a  map  of  Louisiana,  and  if  you  have  the  key  to  it,  if  you  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  its  Indian,  French  and  Spanish  names,  you  will  be 
in  possession  of  much  of  its  history,  for  very  few  events  have  occurred 
within  its  limits  that  have  not  left  their  imprint  upon  its  geography. 

One  will  be  struck  at  first,  perhaps,  with  the  slight  impression  that  the 
Spanish  rule  seems  to  have  made  on  Louisiana.  It  was  a  beneficent  rule 
fur  the  colony  in  every  way,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  governed  their  other 
American  possessions  so  ill,  proved  here  kinder  and  more  generous  than 
the  French  themselves  had  been.  To  them  Louisiana  owed  all  its  early 
government  buildings,  its  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  they  expended 
large  sums  of  money  to  improve  this  colony,  the  shield  and  defense  of 
their  possessions  in  Mexico  ;  and  yet,  except  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which 
is  the  natural  child  of  the  old  Spanish  civil  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Parti- 
das,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  show  that  the  Spaniards  held  possession 
of  Louisiana  for  thirty-four  years.  In  St.  Bernard  parish,  on  Bayou  Terre- 
aux-Bceufs,  close  to  New  Orleans,  some  sonorous  old  Spanish  names  and 
bright  young  Spanish  faces  still  linger,  relics  of  that  colony  of  Canary  Isl- 
anders— called  is  Ungues,  a  corruption  of  islefws,  or  islanders,  by  the  Cre- 
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oles — established  there  by  Governor  Galvez  in  1779,  but  they  are  the  only 
representatives  of  Spain  left.  The  truth  is  that  the  French  Creoles  of 
Louisiana  were  never  hispanialized,  while  the  Spaniards  of  the  colony,  with 
rare  exceptions,  were  office-holders,  who  left  New  Orleans  for  Havana  the 
very  day  that  the  flag  of  Castile  and  Aragon  was  hauled  down  from  the 
old  cabildo  or  government  house.  Governors  Carondelet  and  Galvez 
founded  several  Spanish  colonies  in  Louisiana.  Their  very  names,  Valen- 
zuela  and  Galvezton,  have  disappeared;  but  one  survives  in  the  town  of 
New  Iberia,  Nueva  Yberia.  This  is  the  only  Spanish  name  in  southern 
Louisiana,  except  Cocodrie,  a  negroism  of  the  Spanish  cocodrillo  or  croco- 
dile, an  alias  for  an  alligator,  which  is  as  different  from  a  crocodile  as  a  frog 
from  a  turtle. 

But  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  state,  in  the  parishes  of  Sabine, 
De  Soto  and  Natchitoches,  a  number  of  Castilian  names  still  linger;  bayous 
Toro,  "bull,"  Negrito,  "black" — they  spell  it  "Negreet"  nowadays, — San 
Patrice,  San  Miguel,  San  Jose  and  others,  telling  an  episode  in  American 
history  which  came  very  near  plunging  this  country  into  war,  but  of  which 
our  histories  give  no  particulars.  When  Louisiana  was  transferred  from 
Spain  to  France  and  from  France  to  the  United  States,  all  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  great  uncertainty  existed  as  to  its  western  boundary,  which 
had  never  been  accurately  determined.  The  Spaniards  had  established 
themselves  at  several  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabine  in  what  is  now 
Louisiana,  and  they  claimed  this  country,  called  Nueva  Philippina,  or  the 
New  Philippines,  by  right  of  prescription.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  colony  to  Napoleon,  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Adais  and  the  French 
colonel  at  Natchitoches  made  an  arrangement  that  the  Arroyo,  or  Rio 
Hondo,  should  serve  temporarily  as  a  boundary  between  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  Rio  Hondo,  or  Deep  Creek,  as  it  is  now  translated,  is  a  gully 
six  miles  from  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  dry  except  in  rainy  weather, 
when  it  forms  a  small  bayou.  The  arrangement  between  these  officers, 
which  was  wholly  unauthorized  and  without  force  or  validity,  left  the 
Spaniards,  when  the  colony  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States,  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  tract  of  land  which  was  considered  by  our  government 
to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  which,  indeed,  em- 
braces to-day  the  parishes  of  Sabine,  De  Soto  and  Natchitoches.  This 
country,  however,  the  Spaniards  refused  to  surrender  ;  indeed,  they  seemed 
determined  to  annex  even  the  town  of  Natchitoches  itself,  the  principal 
settlement  in  the  Red  River  district.  A  large  army  was  sent  from  San 
Antonio  and  Santa  Fe  to  the  border;  and  Don  Felix  Marrero,  bishop  of 
Nueva  Leon,  came  to  Natchitoches  to  preach  and  baptize,  and  made  such 
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a  strong  appeal  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants,  all  <,f  them 
Creoles  and  Catholics,  that  they  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
Governor  Claiborne  ordered  an  army  of  400  men  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  two  armies  watched  each  other,  only  a  few  hundred  paces  apart,  and 
a  straw  might  easily  have  precipitated  a  war  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  although 
they  were -much  more  numerous  than  the  Americans,  never  advanced, 
while  our  government  was  so  anxious  for  peace  that  it  failed  to  assert  its 
claim  to  this  territory,  to  which  it  was  clearly  entitled.  The  Spaniards 
held  possession  of  this  portion  of  the  United  States  for  several  years  after- 
ward, in  defiance  of  all  treaties  ;  and,  as  late  as  1844,  Congress  had  to  pass 
an  act  to  settle  this  question.  Where  the  Spanish  army  encamped  in  1803 
stands  the  village  of  Spanishtown  to-day.  Near  by  is  Spanish  Lake — it  is 
still  marked  as  a  lake  on  the  map,  but  its  waters  have  long  since  dried  up, 
and  it  is  now  a  collection  of  prosperous  farms — and  all  around,  the  country 
is  filled  with  the  sonorous,  musical  names  of  Castile  and  Andalusia. 

The  traces  of  the  German  colony  established  on  the  Mississippi  by  John 
Law,  and  Crozat,  the  original  founder  of  Louisiana,  are  also  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. This  German  episode  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  French  system  of  col- 
onization. The  early  colonists  being  without  wives,  a  regular  contract  was 
made  with  the  prison  authorities  of  Paris  to  ship  to  New  Orleans  the  inmates 
of  La  Salpetriere  and  similar  female  prisons  as  spouses  for  the  unmarried 
men.  A  very  bad  bargain  it  turned  out,  as  these  women  were  old  and  ugly, 
too  old  to  become  the  mothers  of  families,  the  principal  duty  expected  of 
them.  Farmers  being  also  needed,  another  contract  was  made  for  a  supply 
of  industrious  Germans;  just  such  a  contract  as  that  under  which  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  sold  his  subjects  to  the  British  army  during  our  revolu- 
tionary war.  A  large  number  of  Germans,  mainly  Alsacians,  were  brought 
over  under  the  contract,  and  located  on  the  Mississippi  river,  some  forty 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  There  their  descendants  live  to  this  day.  A 
German,  if  brought  to  this  country  and  told  the  nationality  of  its  inhab- 
itants, would  be  more  than  astonished.  They  lost  their  mother  language 
more  than  a  century  ago.  They  are  now  representative  Creoles  in  habits, 
in  ideas,  in  names.  Most  of  them  have  simply  translated  their  names  into 
French,  Herr  Zweig  becoming  Monsieur  La  Branche.  There  is  not  a 
Teutonic  peculiarity  left  lingering  among  them,  except  it  be  that  blondes 
are  more  frequent  here  than  in  most  Latin  countries.  Years  ago,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  these  people  live  was  known  as  "  the  German  coast,"  includ- 
ing the  parishes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  James,  but  that  title 
vanished  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  That  most  beautiful  stream  in 
Louisiana,  the  famous  Teche,  a  corruption  of  Tersch  or  Deutsch,  "  German," 
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and  several  lakes  and  bayous  in  this  country,  Lac  des  Allemands,  Bayou 
des  Allemands,  German  Lake,  and  German  Bayou,  alone  recall  this 
Teutonic  settlement  ;  all  else  has  been  swallowed  up  in  Creole  French. 

With  these  exceptions,  there  is  scarcely  an  incident  in  Louisiana  history, 
dating  from  even  long  before  the  advent  of  the  first  white  man,  but  has 
left  its  imprint  upon  the  geography  of  the  state.  The  name  Attakapas, 
"  cannibals,"  a  somewhat  vague  term  applied  to  all  southern  Louisiana, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  occupants  of  this  region  were 
cannibals  at  one  time,  although  the  French  could  never  find  authentic 
proof  of  this.  Recent  discoveries  of  Indian  remains  and  of  half  burnt 
human  bones,  in  the  shell  mounds  of  St.  Mary  and  Terrebonne,  have 
verified  the  charges  made  against  the  Attakapas  Indians  by  their  neigh- 
bors, and  prove  them  to  have  been  no  mere  fancy  or  scandal. 

The  name  of  the  river  which  divides  Louisiana  from  Texas,  and  which 
stands  godfather  for  several  towns,  cities,  lakes  and  counties,  Sabine  river, 
or  anciently  the  river  of  the  Sabines — the  Spaniards  called  it  Rio  Adais, 
after  an  Indian  tribe  living  on  its  banks,  a  name  surviving  in  the  village  of 
Adayes,  in  Natchitoches  parish — recalls  a  story,  the  precise  date  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fix,  and  of  which  there  are  several  versions,  all  very 
similar.  This  story,  as  told  by  M.  de  Bosso,  somewhat  of  a  romancer  and 
Munchausen,  is,  that  the  French,  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Lac  de 
Lobos,  became  very  friendly  with  the  natives.  A  large  party  of  the 
savages  were  taken  aboard  the  French  boats,  but  the  Frenchmen,  becoming 
intoxicated,  cast  the  male  Indians  ashore  and  made  off  with  the  best  look- 
ing young  squaws,  from  which  incident  and  its  resemblance  to  the  story 
in  Roman  history  entitled  "  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  the  lake  and  river 
received  their  new  names. 

Just  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  a  bend  in  the  river  which  has 
been  known  as  English  Turn,  la  detour  des  Anglais,  since  long  before  the 
French  settlement  of  Louisiana.  When  Bienville  made  his  first  exploring 
expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  in  1699,  he  met  an  English  vessel  of  16  guns 
in  this  bend,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Barr.  Barr  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  sent  out  by  Daniel  Coxe,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  obtained 
immense  grants  of  land  in  America  from  the  King  of  England,  to  sound 
the  Mississippi  and  survey  these  lands,  after  which  he  was  to  return  and 
convoy  a  number  of  vessels  containing  settlers  for  this  new  colony.  Bien- 
ville completely  hoodwinked  the  Englishman,  convinced  him  that  the  river 
was  not  the  Mississippi,  that  the  French  had  a  strong  fort  and  several 
settlements  above — it  was  fifteen  years  before  the  French  had  settled  on 
the  Mississippi — and  persuaded  Barr  to  return  to  England.     In  honor  of 
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this  ruse,  which  determined  the  fate  of  Louisiana,  and  made  it  a  French 
instead  of  an  English  colony,  the  bend  became  known  as  English  Turn. 
About  the  same  distance  east  from  New  Orleans,  near  the  Rigolets,  or  en- 
trance into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  is  English  Lookout,  which  marks  the 
second  attempt  of  England  to  occupy  Louisiana,  being  the  point  where 
the  British  expedition  against  New  Orleans  in  1 8 14-15  first  landed,  and 
whence  it  made  a  reconnoisance  of  the  city  and  its  defenses. 

Chef  Menteur,  or  "  Lying  Chief,"  a  bayou  only  a  short  distance  off,  and 
which  connects  lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne,  gets  its  name  from  one  of 
the  Choctaw  chiefs,  who  was  such  a  confirmed  and  incurable  liar  that  his 
tribe,  who  worship  veracity  as  the  greatest  of  virtues,  banished  him  to  the 
inhospitable  region  of  swamps  and  mosquitoes,  through  which  this  bayou 
runs.  The  name  of  the  lake  into  which  it  pours,  Lake  Borgne,  or  "  One- 
Eyed,"  has  never  been  explained.  Gayarre,  the  historian  of  Louisiana, 
gives  it  up,  after  some  discussion,  and  it  remains  an  unsolved  conundrum 
to  this  day,  unless  it  alludes  to  some  unknown  and  prehistoric  Indian 
cyclops  who  once  dwelt  upon  its  shores. 

The  name  borne  by  the  capital  of  Louisiana  and  by  two  of  its  parishes, 
Baton  Rouge,  or  Red  Stick,  is  also  a  relic  of  the  Indian  days,  being  simply 
a  translation  of  the  aboriginal  "  Istrouma."  The  location  of  the  town  is 
on  the  old  boundary  line  between  the  two  hostile  tribes  of  the  Bayagoula 
and  Houma  Indians,  which  was  marked,  some  say  by  an  immense  red  cedar, 
others  by  a  large  stick  or  picket  painted  red.  Indian  names,  however,  are 
far  less  frequent  in  southern  than  in  northern  Louisiana,  particularly  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  which  was  retained  by  the  government 
as  a  reservation  for  the  Caddo,  Coushatta,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  for 
many  years. 

Very  few  persons  would  be  aware  that  rapids  ever  existed  in  Red 
River,  a  short  distance  from  Alexandria,  but  for  the  name  of  the  parish  in 
which  that  town  is  situated — Rapides.  These  rapids  were  of  clay  or  rock, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  and  formed  a  serious 
hinderance  to  the  early  navigation  of  the  Red.  Scarcely  a  ripple  marks 
their  place  to-day ;  they  have  been  gone  nearly  a  century. 

Even  the  prehistoric  birds  and  beasts  are  recollected  in  this  Louisiana 
nomenclature.  Prairie  Mamou,  Mammoth  Prairie,  in  St.  Landry,  recalls 
the  antediluvian  days  when  mastodons,  mammoths  and  other  prehistoric 
animals  wandered  through  the  lower  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  The  memory 
of  man  fails  to  recall  the  days  when  buffaloes  existed  in  Louisiana,  but  that 
they  were  once  numerous  there  is  proved  by  the  Ouachita  or  Big-buffalo 
river.     Similarly,  the  name  Loutre,  or  "  Otter,"  as  Passe  a  Loutre  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  numerous  Bayou  Loutres,  is  still  frequent, 
although  the  otter  has  disappeared,  while  Bayou  Castor,  "  Beaver,"  recalls 
another  amphibious  animal  which  is  becoming  very  rare.  Of  the  present 
flora  or  fauna  of  the  state,  not  a  specimen  is  missing.  We  have  Bayou 
Chataignier,  French,  and  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  Indian  for  "  chincapin," 
the  town  of  Plaquemines,  "  persimmons,"  Bayou  Cypre,  "  cypress,"  Chenier, 
"  oak-grove,"  with  Bayous  Walnut,  Hickory,  etc.,  in  profusion.  We  have 
the  Tchefuncta  River,  Indian,  and  Bayou  Chevrette,  French  for  "deer"; 
Bayou  Louis,  "squirrel";  Bayous  L'Ours,  "bear",  Tigre,  "tiger";  Toro, 
"  bull  "  ;  Tortu,  "  turtle  "  ;  and  Cocodrie,  "  alligator."  Of  birds  we  have 
Calcasieu  Parish,  "  eagle  "  ;  Prairie  Faqueta'i'que,  "turkey";  Petite  Anse 
Island,  "  gosling,"  and  hundreds  of  others.  Not  even  the  insects  are  for- 
gotten, and  one  of  the  most  important  streams  in  West  Baton  Rouge  and 
Iberville  is  named  Maringouin,  "mosquito,"  after  that  great  pest  of 
Louisiana — and  not  undeservedly  named,  since  the  mosquitoes,  with  their 
buzz  and  sting,  make  life  upon  its  banks  almost  unendurable.  A  still  more 
disagreeable  entomological  specimen  stands  sponsor  for  a  village  in  St. 
Bernard  parish,  a  short  distance  from  New  Orleans,  and  which  was  for- 
merly something  of  a  watering  place  before  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad  fell 
to  pieces — La  Chinche,  or  "bed  bug,"  a  name  sufficient,  one  would  think, 
to  have  frightened  away  any  summer  excursionists.  And  this  is  not  the 
worst  name  to  be  found  on  a  map  of  Louisiana.  There  are  islands,  bayous, 
and  even  towns,  whose  names  are  of  the  most  offensive  meaning,  but  for- 
tunately the  obscenity  is  concealed  under  some  foreign  language. 

In  studying  Louisiana  geography,  however,  the  stranger  must  be  care- 
ful or  he  will  soon  become  confused  between  French,  Indian  and  Spanish. 
Passing  through  many  dominions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
should  be  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  that  an  Indian  name  should  become 
Gallicized  or  Anglicized.  A  fair  sample  of  this  is  shown  in  a  title  now  be- 
come very  common  and  applied  to  numerous  swamps  and  bayous,  as  well 
as  to  a  very  unedible  fish.  The  original  word  was  Choupicach,  Indian  for 
muddy.  The  French  converted  this  into  Choupique,  or  cabbage-point; 
but  since  the  Americans  came  in,  Choupique  in  its  turn  has  been  still  fur- 
ther reduced  to  Shoe-peg. 

Far  out  in  the  wild  pine  forests  of  Catahoula  is  a  large  settlement 
known  as  Funny  Louis,  named,  one  would  suppose,  after  some  humorous 
old  backwoodsman.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  pure  Choctaw,  slightly 
modified  from  Funna  Louach,  "  Burnt  Squirrel."  A  short  distance  off  is 
Bushley's  Bayou.  It  is  not  named  after  any  deceased  Mr.  Bushley,  and 
nobody  by  that  name  has  ever  been  in  that  vicinity.     It  is  simply  Birchile 
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Bayou,  a  Choctaw  word  for  "cut-off,"  it  being  a  cut-off  between  two  other 
streams.  Then  again,  Calcasieu  sounds  very  French  and  looks  still  more 
so  in  the  ancient  spelling,  Quelqucsieurs,  "  some  men,"  but  after  all  it  is 
simply  the  Indian  Kalkousiouk,  or  "eagle." 

Knight,  in  his  history  of  London,  tells  a  story  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous inns  of  that  city,  known  as  the  Bag-o'-Nails  Inn,  whose  name  was  a 
puzzle  to  every  one  until  an  antiquary  had  one  of  the  old  signs  washed 
and  cleaned,  when  it  betrayed  the  fact  that  Bag-o'-Nails  was  simply  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bacchanals.  Equally  ludicrous  misnomers  exist  by  the  hun- 
dred in  Louisiana.  The  first  French  governor  of  the  colony  is  the  victim 
of  one  of  them.  One  of  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was 
named  in  his  honor,  Passe  de  Sauvolle.  The  Creoles  wore  it  down  in  time 
to  Passe  de  Cheval,  "  Horse  Pass,"  and  many  of  the  later  maps  have  actu- 
ally so  translated  it.  It  might  be  mentioned,  by-the-by,  that  the  early 
discoverers  and  explorers  of  Louisiana  have  been  as  badly  treated  geo- 
graphically as  Columbus.  Their  names  were  given  to  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
they  have  all,  like  Sauvolle,  been  robbed  of  these  honors.  The  Iberville 
River  has  become  the  Amite,  Bienville  Island,  Horn  Island,  and  the  pass 
named  in  honor  of  Serigny  has  dropped  that  title  and  become  simply  South 
Pass,  being  that  particular  one  in  which  the  jetties  are  situated  and  through 
which  all  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  passes.  The  name  Serigny  has 
not  been  heard  for  almost  a  century. 

Other  mistakes  like  that  of  Horse  Pass  are  the  change  of  the  Ouiski 
River  in  Calcasieu  to  "  Whisky,"  Bogue  Chitto,  or  "  Big  Bayou,"  into 
Boggy  Chitto,  and  Barbonne  in  Lafayette  to  Barebones.  Carencro,  in  the 
same  parish,  is  pronounced  Carrion-Crow  by  everybody,  and  so  spelt  by 
many.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  barren,  desolate  mud-lump  or 
island  called  Garden  Island.  No  garden  has  ever  been  there  or  ever  will 
be ;  the  true  name  is  Gordon's  Island,  after  an  ancient  bar  pilot.  Petit 
Pois  Island,  so  named  by  Bienville,  is  no  longer  such  on  any  map,  being 
either  Petit  Bois,  "  Little  Wood,"  simply  Boy's  Island,  or  Pea  Island. 

Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  declare  that  the  island  of 
Belle  Isle,  rising  out  of  the  Gulf  marshes — it  is  no  island  at  all,  since  it  is 
surrounded  by  land  on  all  sides — was  nothing  but  "  Beautiful  Island,"  in- 
stead of  being  named  in  honor  of  M.  de  Belle-Isle,  who  was  shipwrecked 
there,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Attakapas  Indians  for 
many  years.  Nor  is  Grand  Gulf  on  the  Mississippi  a  gulf,  but  simply 
Grande  Golphe,  "  Big  Whirlpool,"  for  a  whirlpool  once  existed  in  the  river 
near  there.  A  somewhat  similar  mistake,  which  has  deceived  nearly  every- 
body, gives  the  name  to  a  town  in  Iberville  parish,  known  as  Bayou  Goula. 

Vol  X.-No.  3.-16. 
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Even-  one  naturally  believes  that  it  is  so  called,  like  Bayou  Sara,  in  West 
Feliciana,  from  the  bayou  or  stream  on  which  it  is  situated  ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  it  is  situated  on  no  bayou  at  all,  and  ought  to  be  spelt  Bayagoula, 
being'  named  after  a  powerful  Indian  tribe  that  formerly  inhabited  that 
portion  of  the  state.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  mistake  made  by  some  over- 
smart  fellow,  who  converted  Pass  a  Loutre  into  Pass  a  L'Outre,  the  apos- 
trophe changing  "  Otter  Pass  "  into  "  the  Pass  of  the  Beyond  ;  "  and  yet 
nine  maps  out  of  ten  follow  this  error. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  mistakes  that  have  crowded  themselves  into 
Louisiana  geography  to  confuse  the  student.  Nicknames  are  even  more 
numerous,  and  there  are  not  a  few  towns  which,  like  the  great  Grecian 
philosopher,  Plato,  have  lost  their  original  titles  in  these  nicknames.  This 
is  so  of  both  the  towns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  New 
Orleans — Gretna  and  Algiers.  The  first,  which  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Jef- 
ferson parish,  is  now  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  being  the  largest 
producer  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  moss  in  the  world.  Half  a  century  ago  a 
single  house  stood  here,  where  lived  a  good-natured  old  Creole  justice  of 
the  peace,  so  happily  married  and  such  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony  that  he  would  get  up  out  of  bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night  to 
marry  a  couple  of  young  lovers  from  the  city  ;  thus  emulating  the  celebrated 
blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green,  and  giving  a  nickname  to  the  incipient  town. 
Algiers  is  now  a  portion  of  New  Orleans,  constituting  the  fifteenth  ward 
of  that  city,  but  nobody  knows  it  by  any  other  name  than  Algiers.  It  has 
its  own  post-office,  its  own  fire  department,  and  is  separated  from  "  the  Cres- 
cent City"  in  everything  but  its  municipal  government.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
dock-yards  and  boat-building  establishments,  and  has  been  so  for  years. 
Many  years  ago  a  leading  boat-builder  of  New  Orleans  paid  a  visit  to  his 
works  across  the  river.  The  men  were  somewhat  turbulent  and  unruly,  treated 
their  employer  roughly,  and  finally  locked  him  up  in  his  own  warehouse, 
refusing  to  release  him  until  he  agreed  to  stand  treat  for  all.  He  surrendered 
under  protest,  denounced  his  jailers  violently,  and  declared — it  was  at  the 
time  that  Decatur  was  distinguishing  himself  before  "  the  city  of  the  Deys  " 
— that  they  were  no  better  than  Algerines.  "  This  place  deserves  to  be 
be  called  Algiers,"  he  declared,  "  for  you  are  all  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
pirates."  The  nickname  stuck,  and  Algiers  it  is  to  this  day.  Very  simi- 
lar is  the  story  told  of  a  town  in  Assumption.  A  hungry  and  half-fam- 
ished traveler  reached  there  one  evening  and  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
The  people  of  the  town  are  very  poor,  being  mainly  'Cajans,  as  the  Creoles 
call  the  descendants  of  the  Acadians,  who  came  to  Louisiana  when  the 
English  drove  them  out  of  Nova  Scotia.     In  the  whole  town  there  was  not 
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so  much  as  a  loaf  of  baker's  bread  to  be  found,  and,  disgusted  and  hungry, 
the  stranger  rode  on  to  Napoleonville,  a  few  miles  distant.  "What  is  the 
name  of  the  town  down  the  bayou  ?  "  he  asked  ;  and  when  told,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  You  ought  to  change  its  name  and  call  it  Short-bread  Town." 
And  so  it  is  called  to  this  day,  but  in  French,  "  Paincourtville  " — they  pro- 
nounce it  Pankerville,  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  being 
Creoles. 

The  custom  of  particularizing  a  river  or  lake  as  "  the  river,"  "  the  lake," 
instead  of  naming  it,  is  common  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
a  new  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  for  instance,  never 
refer  to  "  the  father  of  waters  "  as  the  Mississippi.  To  them  it  is  simply 
"  the  river,"  just  as  suburban  New  Yorkers  speak  of  going  to  "  the  city  " 
when  on  their  way  to  Manhattan  Island.  Descriptive  names  like  these  are 
common  throughout  this  country.  Detroit,  for  instance,  is  only  "  the 
strait  "  after  all.  There  are  no  less  than  three  straits,  or,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally called  in  Louisiana,  "  passes,"  similarly  nameless,  or  rather  which 
have  lost  the  main  portion  of  their  names.  The  people  of  Louisiana  call 
the  straits  which  connect  lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  "the  Rigolets," 
which  means  simply  "the  straits  "  or  "passage."  The  early  explorers  for- 
got to  give  a  name  to  this  place,  and  simply  dotted  it  down  on  their  map  as 
u les  rigolets  ok  passaient  les* chalonpes"  "the  passage  through  which  the 
ship's  boats  passed."  Nobody  ever  took  the  trouble  to  baptize  this  pass, 
and  this  descriptive  title  clings  to  it.  Yet  Manchae  pass,  which  unites  lakes 
Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  and  Castein,  have  exactly  the  same  meaning, 
being  Indian  words  for  "  the  pass."  Thus,  also,  two  large  cut-offs  on  the 
Mississippi  river  are  without  any  title,  as  Raccourci  and  Pointe  Coupee 
cut-offs,  the  names  they  bear  to-day,  mean  simply  "  Cut-off  cut-offs." 
Bayou  Lafourche,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  navigable 
streams  in  southern  Louisiana,  has  similarly  lost  half  its  title,  Lafourche 
meaning  only  "  the  branch  or  fork."  In  early  Louisiana  history  it  figured 
as  "  la  Fourche  des  Chetimacas,"  "  the  fork  of  the  Chetimacas  Indians," 
but  the  latter  half  of  the  name  has  been  lost  and  almost  forgotten. 

All  these  names  are  pronounced  very  queerly.  It  is  startling  to  learn 
that  Natchitoches  is  Nakitosh,  and  Tchoupitoulas,  Chopitoular.  The  cor- 
rect pronunciation^  words  like  these  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Shibboleth, 
by  which  the  stranger  is  immediately  detected,  for  the  pronunciation  is 
not  based  on  any  principle  whatever  of  either  the  French  or  English  lan- 
guages, but  rather  on  the  original  spellings  of  the  words,  which  have  in  the 
past  century  or  two  passed  through  a  dozen  variations  before  they  have 
assumed  their  present  forms.     The  old  names  Quefoncte  and  Quelqueshuh 
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for  Tchefuncta  and  Calcasieu  would  be  incomprehensible  in  Louisiana  to- 
day. The  Mississippi  itself  is  a  good  instance  of  the  variations  through 
which  these  names  have  passed.  Its  original  spelling,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Algonquin  word,  "  the  father  of  waters,"  is  Meche  Sebe,  a 
spelling  still  commonly  used  by  the  Louisiana  Creoles.  Tonti  suggested 
Miche  Sepe,  which  is  somewhat  nearer  to  the  present  spelling.  Father 
Laval  still  further  modernized  it  into  Michisipi,  which  another  father,  La- 
batt,  softened  into  Misisipi,  the  first  specimen  of  the  present  spelling.  The 
only  changes  since  have  been  to  overload  the  word  with  consonants.  Mar- 
quette added  the  first  and  some  other  explorer  the  second  (i  s,"  making  it 
Mississipi,  and  so  it  remains  in  France  to  this  day,  with  only  one  "p."  The 
man  who  added  the  other  has  never  been  discovered,  but  he  must  have 
been  an  American,  for  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  the  name 
was  generally  spelt  in  the  colony  with  a  single  "  p." 

Through  all  these  varieties  and  forms  nearly  all  Louisiana  names  have 
passed.  As  there  was  no  orthographical  authority,  no  fixed  form  of  spell- 
ing, no  literature,  books  or  papers,  but  everybody  spelled  just  as  he  chose, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  such  changes  and  transformations 
that  the  original  spelling  has  been  almost  completely  lost,  although  the 
original  pronunciation  has  been  very  nearly  preserved. 
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JOHN    DICKINSON,    LL.D 

THE    GREAT    COLONIAL    ESSAYIST 

For  over  a  century  a  cloud  has  rested  upon  the  memory  of  this  great 
statesman.  A  man  possessed  of  rare  singleness  of  purpose  and  simple 
integrity  of  action,  could  hardly  find  justice  in  immediate  posterity.  The 
world's  history  teaches  us  that  to  more  remote  ages  is  left  the  tardy  task  of 
justifying  the  acts  of  the  great  and  good  of  an  earlier  time.  There  are  acts 
of  such  exceptional  purity  and  honesty  that  ordinary  or  contemporary 
minds  find  it  impossible  to  reach  and  grasp  and  weigh  them  fairly.  They 
stand  high  and  alone  :  "  All  the  greater  for  that  loneness."  Such  an  act 
was  the  opposition  of  John  Dickinson  to  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Hildreth  says,  "John  Dickinson's  opposition  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  example  of  moral  courage  of  which 
there  are  few  instances  in  our  history." 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  that 
gentleman  closes  by  saying,  "  There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  purity  of  motives  in  taking  the  course  he  did.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  justice  done  to  his  life  and  high  character."  It  is  for  this 
purpose,  in  a  measure,  that  this  article  is  prepared. 

John  Dickinson  was  born  at  "  Croise-dore,"  the  seat  of  his  father,  Judge 
Samuel  Dickinson,  near  Trappe,  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  November  3, 
1732.  His  father  is  described  as  "an  enlightened  and  liberal  man,  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  giving  his  children  the  best  education  his  means  could 
afford."  His  mother  was  Mary  Cadwalader,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  great 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne,  one  of  Penn's  companions  in 
the  "  Welcome  "  ;  the  speaker  of  the  first  provincial  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  first  resident  physician  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  the  judge's 
second  wife,  and  survived  him  many  years,  dying  after  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  in  Philadelphia.  Descended  from  a  race  of  gentlemen — born 
to  wealth,  dignity,  and  power,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  proof  that 
gentle  blood  and  breeding,  when  combined  with  intellect,  will  tell  to  the 
uttermost — he  wore  his  honors  with  an  uninflated  dignity,  as  part  of  him- 
self.*    His  culture  and  refinement  belonged  to  his  daily  life;    and  were 

*  John  Dickenson,  of  Leeds,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  a  younger  son  of  the  lord  of  Kenson  Manor, 
Yorkshire,  married  Elizabeth,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Danbie,  chief  justice  court  of  common 
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not,  like  state  garments,  worn  only  on  public  occasions.  His  father,  for 
twenty  years  president  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  liberal  views,  and  gave  his 
children  every  opportunity  for  culture  that  his  ample  means  could  obtain. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  his  second  wife  a  person  not  only  capable 
of  appreciating  his  intellect,  but  of  aiding  him  by  her  own  high  mental 
acquirements.  Her  beauty  and  graceful  manners  made  her  a  delightful 
companion  and  hostess  and  gave  an  irresistible  charm  to  her  intellectual 
endowments.  To  their  gifted  mother,  John  and  Philemon  owed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  their  mental  development.  The  proficiency  which  they 
attained  in  even'  branch  of  polite  learning  wras  a  source  of  intense  gratifi- 
cation and  delight  to  both  parents.  A  sketch  of  Philemon  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  of  American  History,  for  December,  1881.  (Since  writing  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  he  was  born  at  "  Croise-dore  "  and  not  Dore). 

When  John  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  was  commissioned  judge,  as 
above  stated,  and  removed  his  wife  and  her  three  sons  (John,  Thomas,  and 
Philemon),  to  Dover,  Kent  County,  Delaware.  Their  tutor  was  William 
Killen,  subsequently  chancellor  of  Delaware,  but  then  a  law  student  in 
Judge  Dickinson's  office.  It  was  Judge  Dickinson's  original  intention  to 
educate  all  his  sons  at  Oxford,  but  the  sad  deaths  of  his  two  eldest  sons, 
William  and  Walter  (the  first  at  London,  and  the  second  at  Oxford),  of 
that  terrible  scourge,  the  small-pox,  deterred  him  from  sending  the  others. 
But  for  this,  John  would  have  been  an  Oxonian.  In  1750  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  John  Moland,  Esq.,  an  emi- 
nent barrister  of  the  colonial  bar.  His  fellow  students  here  were  George 
Read  and  Samuel  Wharton.  All  three  subsequently  represented  Delaware 
in  the  continental  congress,  and  the  first  two  (Dickinson  and  Read),  were 
framers  of  the  federal  constitution  and  that  of  Delaware,  for  1792. 

Early  in  1753  young  Dickinson,  having  overcome  his  father's  preju- 
dices or  fears,  bade  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  sailed  for  London,  to  enter 

pleas,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  and  had  a  son,  William  Dickenson,  who  settled  in  Bradley,  Staffordshire, 
in  1525  ;  by  Rachael  Kinge,  William  had  Richard  Dickenson,  who,  by  Eliza  Bagnall  had  Symon 
Dickenson,  who,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Hon.  Geoffrey  Dudley,  2d  son  of  Edward,  5th  Lord 
Dudley,  had  three  sons,  viz.  :  I,  Edward,  of  Bradley  ;  2,  William,  of  Appleton  ;  3,  Charles,  of 
Eondon.  Charles,  in  1620,  married  Rachael  Carter,  and  dying  in  1633,  left:  1,  Walter;  2,  Henry; 
3,  John.  All  three  came  to  Virginia  in  1654.  Walter,  in  1660,  settled  near  Trappee,  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  where  he  died  in  1681.  By  Jane  Yarrett,  he  left  William  Dickenson  ;  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Powell,  and  dying  in  171 7,  left  Samuel ;  who,  by  his  first  wife,  Judeth  Troth,  left, 
in  1760,  Henry,  to  whose  present  descendant  "Croise  dore  "  has  passed  in  lineal  descent  ;  by  second 
wife,  Mary  Cadwalader,  Samuel  left  John,  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  Philemon,  a  memoir  of 
whom  appeared  in  December  No.,  188 1,  of  this  Magazine. 
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the  Middle  Temple.  Among  his  fellow  students  there  were  Edward  Thur- 
lowe,  subsequently  lord  high  chancellor;  Lloyd  Kenyon,  subsequently 
lord  chief  justice,  king's  bench  ;  and  William  Cowper,  the  poet.  Thurlowe 
was  born  the  same  year  as  Dickinson  ;  Cowper  was  a  year  older  ;  and 
Kenyon  a  year  younger.  Mr.  Dickinson  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  man,  subsequently  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  during  the 
revolution — John  Hill,  Earl  of  Hillsborough.  Mr.  Djckinson  returned  to 
America  in  1755,  and  settling  in  Philadelphia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
that  city,  famous  then,  as  now,  for  its  legal  luminaries.  Although  brought 
into  competition  with  such  men  as  Ross,  Galloway,  Shippen,  Tilghman, 
Chew,  and  Read,  he  soon  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  July, 
1756,  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  Samuel  Morris  (husband  of  his  aunt, 
Hannah  Cadwalader),  to  Easton,  and  was  present  at  the  treaty  made  there 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Tedyuscung  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Delawares. 
In  April,  1760,  he  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  Stevens  against  Pemberton.  In  October,  1760, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  three  lower  counties  (now  Delaware), 
from  Kent,  he  being  a  property  owner  in  that  county.  He  was  elected 
speaker  of  that  body,  serving  during  the  session  of  1760-61.  September  7, 
1762,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  and  served  during  the 
sessions  of  1762-63,  '64,  and  '65;  and  1770-71,  '72,  '735  '74>  '75>  and  '76. 
The  introduction  of  Mr.  Dickinson  into  the  political  arena  was  under 
peculiarly  happy  circumstances.  The  years  which  so  many  squander  in 
dissipation,  had  been  devoted  by  him  to  close  and  severe  study,  and  on  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life  he  found  himself  possessed,  in  his  early  man- 
hood, of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country  which  usually  belongs  only 
to  the  wisdom  which  comes  with  gray  hairs.  To  these  advantages  were 
added,  an  independent  character  and  an  ample  fortune.  We  have  neither 
the  time  nor  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  political 
career.  His  first  great  speech  in  the  assembly  was  delivered  May  24th,  1764, 
on  the  question  of  changing  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  from  proprie- 
tary to  royal.  Joseph  Galloway,  then  a  patriot,  but  subsequently  a  Tory, 
replied  to  it.  Both  were  published  ;  Dickinson's,  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Smith,  Provost  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Galloway's,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Franklin.  May,  1765,  appeared  his  article  entitled,  "  The 
Late  Regulations  Respecting  the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of 
America,  Considered  in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to 
his  Friend  in  London."  On  the  nth  of  September,  1765,  the  speaker 
(Joseph  Fox),  and  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Bryan,  and  Morton,  were  appointed 
delegates,  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  to  represent  that  body 
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in  the  general  congress  of  the  colonies,  held  in  New  York,  from  the  7th  to 
the  2 1  st  of  October.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  author  of  the  "  resolves  "  of 
that  body — fifteen  in  number.  November  7,  1765,  Mr.  Dickinson  signed 
the  famous  "Non-Importation  Resolutions"  of  the  Philadelphia  merchants, 
traders,  and  business  men.  In  1766  he  opposed  the  resolution,  offered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  to  conduct  business  without  the  use  of 
stamps.  Only  three  votes  were  recorded  in  the  affirmative.  This  same 
year  appeared  his  article  entitled,  "  An  Address  to  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence in  Barbadoes,  Occasioned  by  a  Letter  from  them  to  their 
Agent  in  London.     By  a  North  American." 

In  1767  appeared  what  are  considered  by  many  his  greatest  political 
writings,  viz. :  the  celebrated  "  Farmers'  Letters."  They  were  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1767  ;  in  London  in  1768  ;  and  in  Paris,  with  a  preface 
by  Franklin,  in  1769;  a  Virginia  edition  was  published  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee  in  1769.  The  citizens  of  Boston,  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  March  14,  1768,  appointed  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  John  Hancock, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  John  Rowe,  Esq.,  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  publish  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  March  24,  1768.  Mr.  Dickinson  replied  in  a  letter  dated 
Philadelphia,  April  11,  1768,  and  published  in  the  Gazette.  In  May,  1768, 
the  society  of  Fort  St.  David,  Philadelphia,  better  known  as  the  "  state  in 
Schuylkill,"  and  of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  was  at  one  time  its  president  or 
"governor,"  as  they  termed  their  chief  ruler,  presented  him  with  an  address 
inclosed  in  a  box  of  "heart  of  oak."  The  inscriptions  are  in  letters  of  gold. 
On  the  top  of  the  lid  was  represented  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  spear,  resting 
on  a  cipher  of  the  letters  J.  D. ;  underneath  the  same,  on  a  semicircular 
label,  the  words  Pro  Patria ;  around  the  whole,  the  following:  "The  gift 
of  the  Governor  and  Society  of  Fort  St.  David  to  the  Author  of  the  Farmers'' 
Letters,  in  grateful  testimony  to  the  very  eminent  services  thereby  rendered  to 
this  country,  1768."  On  the  inside  of  the  top  were  engraved  on  silver  a 
view  of  Fort  St.  David  and  the  following  inscription  :  "The  liberties  of  the 
Britisli  Colonies  in  America  asserted  with  Attic  eloquence  and  Roman  spirit, 
by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law."  This  relic  is  now  owned  by  his 
granddaughter,  the  venerable  Mary  Norn's  Logan,  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  says ;  "  The  Farmers'  Letters  were  more  prac- 
tical, minute,  and  skillful  in  style  and  strain,  than  the  writings  of  either 
Otis,  Adams,  or  Quincy.  They  had  a  much  wider  circulation,  both  in  the 
colonics  and  in  Europe."  In  1769  Mr.  Dickinson  visited  Boston,  with 
Joseph  Reed  (then  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  the  second  time) ;  they 
stopped   at   Princeton   to  attend   the   commencement  exercises,  and  Mr. 
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Dickinson  received  from  the  faculty,  through  the  hands  of  Witherspoon, 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  While  in  Boston,  Mr.  Dickinson  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  renewed  a  former  one  with  James  Otis, 
made  at  the  congress  of  1765.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1805,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Otis,  he  says,  "At  this  distant  period,  I  have  a  pleasing  recollection  of 
his  candor,-  spirit,  patriotism,  and  philosophy."  In  the  spring  of  1770  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  exchanged  letters  on  the  political  situa- 
tion. February  4,  1771,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly  appointed  to  draft  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the 
repeal  of  the  act  creating  import  duties.  October  16,  1773,  he  attended  the 
great  mass  meeting,  held  in  Independence  Hall  and  Square,  to  protest 
against  the  importation  of  tea,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  upon  that 
occasion.  May  20,  1774,  he  attended  the  meeting,  held  at  the  City  Tavern, 
to  take  measures  regarding  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  but  Provost 
Smith,  and  not  he,  wrote  the  letter  of  the  committee  of  correspondence 
then  appointed,  but  as  a  member  of  said  committee,  he  heartily  indorsed  it. 
June  18,  1774,  he,  with  Thomas  Willing  and  Edward  Pennington,  were  joint 
chairmen  of  the  immense  mass  meeting,  held  in  the  state  house  yard,  to  take 
further  measures  regarding  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  these  three,  with  Pro- 
vost Smith,  were  the  committee  which  recommended  the  calling  of  a  conti- 
nental congress.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  convention,  held  in 
Carpenters'  Hall,  from  July  15  to  22,  1774,  and  wrote  the  two  important 
state  papers  adopted  by  that  body,  viz. :  "  The  Resolves  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  the  "  Instructions  of  the 
Committee  to  their  Representatives  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly."  He 
also  published  an  essay  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Constitutional  Powers 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies  in  America."  He  was  also  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  three  (himself,  with  Joseph  Reed  and  Charles  Thompson),  to 
communicate  these  resolutions,  and  of  the  famous  committee  of  forty-three, 
which  issued  the  call  for  the  first  continental  congress.  In  September,  1774, 
he  was  nominated  for  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  but  as  he  was 
anxious  to  be  sent  to  the  new  congress,  he  declined,  and  October  15  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  latter  body,  the  journal  of  which  shows  the 
following : 

Monday,  October  17,  1774. — "Mr.  John  Dickinson  appeared  in  congress, 
as  a  deputy  from  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  these  credentials  as 
follows:  'In  Assembly,  October  15,  1774,  A.  M.  Upon  motion  by  Mr. 
Ross,  ordered,  that  John  Dickinson,  Esqr.,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  added  to 
the  Committee  of  Deputies  appointed  by  the  late  Assembly  of  the  Province 
to  attend  the  General  Congress,  now  sitting  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
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American  Grievances.'     The  same  being  approved,  Mr.  Dickinson  took  his 
seat." 

October  2ist. — The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
king,  reported  a  draft,  which  was  recommitted,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
added  to  the  committee.  At  the  request  of  his  fellow-members,  he  drew  up 
a  new  draft,  which  was  reported,  and  adopted  by  congress  October  25th. 
This  was  the  famous  "  First  Petition  to  the  King,"  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  4i  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Mr.  Jay,  drew  forth 
the  fine  eulogy  from  lord  Chatham  so  often  quoted.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall gave  R.  H.  Lee  the  credit  of  this  paper,  but  subsequently  corrected 
his  error.  Patrick  Henry  drew  up  the  draft  that  was  rejected.  October 
26,  1774,  Mr.  Dickinson  penned  the  famous  "  Address  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Quebec." 

January  23,  1775. — Mr.  Dickinson  took  his  seat  in  the  provincial  con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania,  called  to  ratify  the  work  of  the  first  continental 
congress.  They  remained  in  session  until  the  28th.  April  24,  1775,  he 
attended  the  great  meeting,  held  in  the  state  house  yard,  at  which  it  was 
estimated  eight  thousand  persons  were  present,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
defend  "  Our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  by  a  resort  to  arms."  Several 
battalions  were  immediately  organized  for  home  defense.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  chosen  colonel  of  the  First,  and  George  Clymer  lieutenant-colonel ; 
John  Cadwalader,  his  first  cousin,  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Third,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Samuel  Meredith,  second  major.  May  2,  1775,  Governor 
Penn  transmitted  to  the  assembly  the  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament 
facetiously  known  as  "  Lord  North's  Olive  Branch  "  ;  but  headed  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  the  assembly  refused  to  be  caught  with  any  such  bait.  June  30, 
1775,  the  colonel  was  elected  a  member  of  the  newly  organized  committee 
or  council  of  safety,  in  which  body  he  served  until  July,  1776.  For  the 
next  year  we  find  Mr.  Dickinson  serving  as  a  member  in  three  distinct 
bodies  at  the  same  time,  viz. :  the  continental  congress,  Pennsylvania  as- 
sembly, and  council  of  safety.  In  this  latter  body,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  stores.  Early  in  July,  1775,  he  penned  the  famous 
"Declaration  to  the  Armies,"  adopted  July  6,  1775.  Randall  claims  Jeffer- 
son as  the  author  of  a  portion  of  it,  but  Dr.  George  H.  Moore,  curator  of 
the  Lennox  library,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  6,  1882,  an  abstract 
of  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine.  Dr.  Moore  pro- 
duced the  original  draft,  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  own  handwriting,  and  it  was 
published  in  his  political  writings,  prepared  under  his  own  supervision, 
as  we  shall  show  later  on. 
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In  September,  1775,  occurred  the  breach  between  Colonel  Dickinson 
and  John  Adams,  caused  by  the  publication  of  an  intercepted  letter 
from  Mr.  Adams  to  General  Warren,  by  General  Gage  in  Draper  s  News- 
paper,  and  in  a  greatly  exaggerated  form.  No  one,  however,  who  has 
studied  the  life  of  John  Adams  carefully  can  for  a  moment  believe  him 
guilty  of  this  grave  charge.  That  he  differed  radically  from -Mr.  Dick- 
inson on  the  great  question  of  independence  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  he 
certainly  animadverted  severely  on  the  latter's  seemingly  inconsistent 
course  on  that  subject.  But  independence  was  the  one  grand  idea  that 
burned  in  the  bosom  of  John  Adams  from  the  first  day  he  took  his  scat 
in  congress,  and  which  burst  into  a  flame,  with  such  grand  results  to 
America,  in  June  and  July,  1776. 

In  October,  1875,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly,  to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of  the  com- 
mittee of  defense  of  Northampton  and  Northumberland  counties,  of  which 
his  kinsman  (by  marriage),  Samuel  Meredith  (who  owned  50,000  acres  in 
the  first  and  80,000  acres  in  the  second),  was  chairman.  November  29,  1775, 
congress  appointed  Benjamin  Harrison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  John- 
son, John  Dickinson  and  John  Jay  a  "  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs." 
They  chose  Mr.  Dickinson  chairman.  This  committee  had  charge  of  all 
foreign  correspondence  up  to  1781,  when  congress  created  a  "  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs."  Mr.  Dickinson  served  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
until  July,  1776,  and  was,  ex  officio,  our  first  secretary  of  state.  December 
6,  1775,  congress  appointed  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Jay  and  Wythe  a  commit- 
tee to  proceed  to  Burlington  and  offer  a  remonstrance  from  Congress  to 
the  New  Jersey  assembly  (still  under  royal  control)  for  having,  in  Novem- 
ber, granted  the  usual  annual  supplies  to  the  Tory  governor  (Franklin). 
Mr.  Dickinson,  as  chairman,  delivered  an  able  address  before  the  assembly 
on  the  9th  of  December.  In  April,  1776,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  re-appointed 
chairman  of  the  foreign  committee.  In  May,  1776,  he  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  to  draft  new  instructions  to  their 
delegates  in  congress.  As  their  author,  he  introduced  a  clause  forbidding 
them  to  vote  in  favor  of  independence,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  prema- 
ture. June  11,  1776,  congress  appointed  Messrs.  Bartlette,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  S.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts ;  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Sherman, 
of  Connecticut  ;  R.  R.  Livingstone,  of  New  York;  Witherspoon,  of  New 
Jersey;  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania;  McKean,  of  Delaware;  Stone,  of 
Maryland;  Nelson,  of  Virginia;  Hewes,  of  North  Carolina;  E.  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Gwinette,  of  Georgia,  a  committee  to  draft  articles 
of  confederation.     They  reported  them  to  congress   July    12th,   but  they 
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were  not  finally  adopted  until  November  15,  1777,  and  not  ratified  by  all  the 
States  until  March  1, 1781,  the  date  of  their  adoption  by  Maryland.  We  were 
governed  by  them  until  March  4,  1789.  June  12,  1776,  Messrs.  Dickinson, 
Franklin,  J.  Adams,  Harrison,  and  R.  Morris,  were  appointed  a  "  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers."  This  was 
distinct  from  the  regular  committee.  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Franklin  and 
Harrison  were  members  of  both,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  was  chairman  of  both. 
This  same  month  Mr.  Dickinson  drafted  the  second  petition  to  the  king. 
Ramsay,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  says,  "  These  sev- 
eral addresses  (to  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  etc.) 
were  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  were  well  calculated  to  make 
friends  to  the  colonies,  but  their  '  Petition  to  the  King  '  (second),  which 
was  drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  produced  more  solid  advantages  in  favor 
of  the  American  cause  than  any  other  of  their  productions.  This  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  carried  through  congress  by  Mr.  Dickinson."  Of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  opposition  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  can  only 
say  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  highest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  He 
opposed  it  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  premature,  that  the  colonies 
were  hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  take  such  a  measure,  and  the  disas- 
trous defeat  of  the  Americans  at  "Long  Island,"  "White  Plains,"  and 
"  Fort  Washington,"  and  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  position.  But  when  the  die  was  cast,  no  man  in 
America  gave  the  cause  a  heartier  support.  It  has  been  erroneously 
stated  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  when  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  independence  was  taken,  Mr.  Dickinson  voted  no.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  both  he  and  Robert  Morris  absented  themselves  purposely  on  that 
day,  by  which  means  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  recorded  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Neither  was  Mr.  Dickinson  present  when  it  was  first  offered  for  the 
signatures  of  its  members,  July  20th  ;  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  did  not  return  until  September  1st. 

If,  during  the  exciting  days  of  the  revolution,  the  cautious  course  of 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  misconstrued,  and  made  him  temporarily  unpopular, 
the  calmer  judgment  of  posterity  has  more  than  justified  him.  A  careful 
study  of  his  life  and  character  cannot  fail  to  show  the  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  his  motives ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  discriminate  between  a  vote 
against  independence  as  premature,  and  one  in  hostility  to  that  great 
measure.  The  very  heat  and  fervor  of  the  moment  prevented  his  contem- 
poraries from  being  his  impartial  judges.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  debates,  bears  testimony  that  all  the  arguments  were  against 
independence  as  premature,  but  not  against  the  measure  itself. 
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September  3d,  1776,  Colonels  Dickinson  and  Cadwalader  (John)  were 
appointed  special  justices  of  the  peace  for  Philadelphia.  September  23d, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney-general  for  Pennsylvania  to  try 
the  famous  Ross  case.  In  January,  1777,  the  legislature  of  Delaware  elected 
him  a  delegate  to  congress  from  that  state,  but  he  was  forced  to  decline 
on  account  of  the  poor  condition  of  his  health.  On  the  nth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  occurred  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Mr.  Dickinson  served  on 
that  memorable  day  as  a  private  in  Captain  Lewis's  company  of  Caesar 
Rodney's  Delaware  brigade.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  John  Dickinson 
was  the  only  member  of  the  congress  that  adopted  the  "  Declaration  of 
Independence  "  that  ever  saw  service  in  the  field ! 

September  25th,  Acting  President  McKean  appointed  him  senior  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Delaware  militia,  an  office  he  resigned  in  December  fol- 
lowing. On  the  22d  of  November,  1777,  the  British  burnt  his  mansion, 
"  Fairhill."  All  the  books  of  his  valuable  library  not  destroyed  by  fire 
were  subsequently  given  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

In  January,  1779,  Delaware  again  sent  him  to  congress,  and  on  the  5th 
of  May  he  signed  the  articles  of  confederation  on  her  behalf.  This  month 
he  penned  the  last  of  those  famous  state  papers;  it  was  entitled  "An  Ad- 
dress to  the  States,"  and  urged  the  confederacy  to  respond  promptly  to 
the  call  for  men  and  money.  In  June  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  serving  until  1791.  In  October  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Delaware  state  council,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  high  court  of  appeals 
for  that  state.  In  October,  1781,  he  was  elected  president  or  governor  of 
Delaware,  serving  until  November,  1782.  November  4,  1782,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Pennsylvania  state  council,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month 
was  elected  governor  of  that  state  by  a  vote  of  41  to  32  for  General  James 
Potter.  His  official  title  was  "  Captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  in 
and  over  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania."  During  his  term  of  office 
he  occupied  the  "  Government  Mansion  House,"  on  Chestnut  street.  His 
salary  was  £1,250  ($6,250)  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the  house. 

Early  in  1783,  Governor  Dickinson,  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin 
Rush,  James  Ewing,  Henry  Hill,  James  Wilson  and  William  Bingham, 
agitated  the  subject  of  founding  a  college  in  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cessful closing  of  the  war  with  England. 

From  the  style  of  language  used  in  the  charter,  we  should  infer  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  governor  himself ;  certain  it  is  that  he  was  largely  in- 
strumental *in  pushing  its  passage,  and  to  further  its  success  he  subscribed 
the  munificent  sum  of  £5,000  specie  toward  the  endowment  fund.     The 
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legislature  very  justly  named  the  new  college  after  the  governor;  and  thus 
is  the  name  of  the  most  illustrious  writer  of  his  day  forever  perpetu- 
ated within  the  borders  of  the  state  he  loved  and  served  so  well.  The 
college  obtained  its  charter  September  3,  1783,  and  was  located  at  Car- 
lisle, in  Cumberland  county.  Governor  Dickinson  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  from  1783  until  his  death.  Through  his  influence  and 
that  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Alexander  Nesbitt,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  president  of  the 
faculty.  One  of  its  graduates,  James  Buchanan,  rose  to  the  presidency. 
This  same  year  Governor  Dickinson  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  the  fourth  person  so 
honored,   and  the  first  from  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Dickinson's  term  expired  October  17,  1785.  His  last  appear- 
ance in  council  was  October  10.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  venerable 
Franklin,  then  in  his  eightieth  year — the  grandest  specimen  of  a  patriot 
and  self-made  man  America  ever  produced.  In  June,  1786,  Delaware 
appointed  Governor  Dickinson  one  of  the  commissioners  on  her  behalf  to 
attend  the  Annapolis  convention.  He  was  chosen  chairman  of  that  body. 
They  recommended  the  calling  of  a  general  convention  of  the  states,  with 
more  extended  powers,  and  accordingly  congress  called  such  a  body  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787.  Mr.  Dickinson 
appeared  as  a  delegate  from  Delaware,  and  largely  participated  in  the  de- 
bates. He  is  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  system  of  electing  United 
States  senators,  as  appears  by  the  following :  "  Mr.  Dickinson  moved  that 
the  members  of  the  second  branch  [senate]  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  in- 
dividual legislatures  ;  Mr.  Roger  Sherman  seconded  the  motion." — Madi- 
son Papers,  Vol.  II.,  page  812.  He  also  insisted  that  each  state  should  be 
equally  represented  in  the  senate. — Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  page  863.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's name  was  signed  to  the  new  constitution  by  Mr.  George  Read,  at  his 
request.  He  wrote  nine  very  able  letters  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention. They  were  signed  "  Fabius,"  and  were  almost  as  much  ad- 
mired as  the  "  Federalist."  In  1792,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Delaware  constitutional  convention,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  exerted  an 
overshadowing  influence.  In  1795,  he  and  Caesar  Rodney  were  the  chief 
speakers  at  an  indignation  meeting  held  at  Wilmington,  to  denounce  the 
treaty  just  negotiated  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by 
John  Jay,  November  19,  1794.  Similar  meetings  were  held  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston.  In  1797  he  wrote  fourteen  letr 
ters  under  the  signature  of  "  Fabius,"  on  the  unhappy  relations  then 
existing  between  this  country  and  it's  old  ally,  France.     In  1801,  his  polit- 
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ical  writings  were  published  in  two  volumes  by  Bonsai  and  Nilcs,  at  Wil- 
mington. Mr.  Dickinson,  in  a  letter  to  his  kinsman,  Dr.  George  Logan, 
of  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  September  5,  1804,  forever  sets  at  rest  all 
question  as  to  the  authorship  of  all,  and  every  part  of  all  the  papers 
therein  published.  Says  he,  "  In  the  year  1800  two  young  printers  applied 
to  obtain  my  consent  to  publish  my  political  writings,  from  which  they  ex- 
pected to  derive  some  emoluments.  I  gave  my  consent,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  [1801]  they  published,  in  this  place,  two  octavo  volumes,  as 
my  political  writings.  This  publication  being  made  in  the  town  where  I 
resided,  no  person  of  understanding  can  doubt  that  I  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  contents.  Of  course,  I  must  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  insincerity, 
if,  for  any  credit,  I  knowingly  permitted  writings  which  I  had  never  com- 
posed, to  be  publicly  imputed  to  me,  without  a  public  and  positive  contra- 
diction of  the  imputation.  This  contradiction  I  never  have  made,  and 
never  shall  make,  conscious  as  I  am  that  every  one  of  those  writings  were 
made  by  me."  In  March,  1802,  Governor  Dickinson  sold  the  "  Fairhill 
estate,"  300  acres,  to  his  brother,  General  Philemon  Dickinson,  and  re- 
moved from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington,  for  good,  where  he  died  on 
Wednesday,  February  14,  1708  (St.  Valentine's  Day),  aged  75  years,  3 
months,  6  days.  He  was  buried  in  the  "  Friends'  Burying  Ground."  No 
stone  marks  his  grave.  Congress  wore  mourning  for  him  thirty  days. 
Governor  Dickinson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  its  first  president,  Jefferson,  who  was  eleven  years  his 
junior.  In  writing  to  him,  Jefferson  always  styles  him  "  My  dear  and  ancient 
friend."  The  following  glowing  tribute  was  paid  to  Governor  Dickinson 
by  the  orator  of  the  day,  at  the  anniversary  of  Fort  St.  David,  held  in 
May,  1824.  Said  he  :  "  This  shadow,  rather  than  man  ;  slender  as  a  reed  ; 
pale  as  ashes  ;  this  great  writer,  has  been  suffered  to  elapse  almost  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  was  in  him  God  first  lighted  the  fires  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  his  words  first  made  the  cause  of  the  colonies  heard  before  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  his  name,  and  his  only,  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  Jefferson's  as  the  writer  of  the  first  official  assertion  of 
grievances  [declaration  to  the  armies]  that  preceded  the  great  '  Declara- 
tion '  [Independence].  His  words  were  the  battle  cries  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  on  these  grounds  they  gave  evidence  of  their  power.  Although 
gentle  blood  ran  through  the  veins  of  the  peaceful  inmates  of  Fort  St. 
David,  and  their  meats  were  set  before  them  on  heraldic  plates,  and 
the  flag  of  English  George  floated  o'er  their  house,  yet  Dickinson's 
words  swept  through  its  hewn  logs  like  a  storm.  The  flag  went  down  ;  they 
answered  his  appeal  with  the  sword.      Here  he  might  be   fitly   honored,  as 
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he  was  in  his  day  and  generation.  The  historic  troop  [First  City  Cavalry], 
four  of  whom  have  been  governors  in  Schuylkill  [presidents  of  Fort  St. 
David]  and  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  so  worthy  a  represent- 
ative, might  unite  and  place  upon  these  grounds  his  monumental  stone  ; 
and  the  words  once  written  in  his  honor  might  well  be  graven  thereon : 
4  Pro  Patria,  John  Dickinson,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  the 
Farmers'  Letters.     Ita  quique  eveniat,  lit  dc  rcpublica  meruit!  " 

Only  two  original  portraits  of  Mr.  Dickinson  are  known  to  exist.  The 
earliest  is  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  and  was  painted  in  1770,  the  year  of 
his  marriage.  It  hangs  in  Independence  Hall.  The  other  one  was  painted 
by  Trumbull  for  his  great  picture,  the  "  Signing  cf  the  Declaration."  Who 
is  the  present  possessor  of  this  we  know  not.  Two  copies  of  this  are  in  ex- 
istence. One  hangs  in  the  governor's  room  at  Harrisburg,  and  the  other 
in  the  parlor  of  his  great  nephew,  the  writer  of  this  article.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son married  July  19,  1770,  Mary,  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac  Norris,  Jr., 
speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly.  Two  daughters  survived  him,  Sarah 
Norris  Dickinson,  the  last  owner  of  the  famous  "  Slate  Roof  Llouse,"  and 
Maria,  wife  of  A.  C.  Logan,  Esq.  Said  Governor  Dickinson  to  a  friend : 
"  Two  rules  I  have  laid  down  for  myself  throughout  this  contest,  to  which 
I  have  continually  adhered,  and  still  design  to  adhere.  First,  upon  all 
occasions,  when  I  am  called  upon  as  a  trustee  of  my  countrymen  to  delib- 
erate on  questions  important  to  their  happiness,  disclaiming  all  personal 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  suppression  of  my  real  sentiments,  and 
defying  all  dangers  to  be  risked  by  a  declaration  of  them, — openly  to  avow 
them  ;  and  secondly,  after  thus  discharging  this  duty,  whenever  the  public 
resolutions  are  taken,  to  regard  them,  though  opposite  to  my  opinions,  as 
sacred,  because  they  lead  to  public  measures  in  which  the  common  weal 
is  interested  ;  and  to  join  in  supporting  them  as  earnestly  as  if  my  voice 
had  been  given  for  them.  If  the  present  day  is  too  warm  for  me  to  be 
calmly  judged,  I  can  credit  my  country  for  justice,  some  years  hence." 
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A  NATIONAL  HEIRLOOM, 

AND    SOME   DETAILS   AS   TO    ITS   ORIGIN 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  suggests  an  interest  in  an  old  paper  connected  with  the  origin 
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of  its  medal.  This  waif  strayed  back,  some  years  since,  from  the  place  of 
its  execution  in  the  last  century  to  slumber,  appreciated,  but  inarticulate,  in 
a  private  historical  collection.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the  period  has 
arrived,  in  every  civilized  nation,  when  even  the  smallest  relic  connected 
with  its  origin  has  found  appreciation  in  collection  and  preservation. 
While  the  form  of  governments,  and  the  customs  and  habits  of  their  peo- 
ple, have  often  changed,  the  accepted  facts  of  their  history  have  survived, 
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but  always  a  subject   for  elucidation,  by  even  the  most  humble  additions 
of  authentic  material. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  any  details  as  to  a  matter  of  public  interest 
once  borne  inside  of,  or  upon,  the  breasts  of  Washington  and  his  associate 
founders  of  our  own,  should,  if  reliably  submitted,  interest  every  compe- 
tent mind  amongst  the,  perhaps,  fifty  millions  of  people  who  are  now 
united  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  patriotic  conceptions  and  personal 
sacrifices  in  their  consummation.  To  the  posterity  of  those  founders  each 
new  fact  elicited  is  but  adding  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  an  honorable 
succession,  which  they  would  appear  especially  intrusted  to  value  and 
protect. 

It  was  doubtless  the  appreciation  of  such  services,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  continued  recognition,  even  through  visible  emblems,  that 
induced  Mr.  Loubat  to  recently  collect,  in  two  sumptuous  quartos — with 
illustrations  executed  with  artistic  accuracy — the  Medallic  History  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  this  good  work  he  searched  diligently  in 
two  continents  for  every  accessible  detail — including  such  modest  sources 
as  those  here  referred  to — for  the  originals  and  all  details  of  execution 
of  the  medals  struck  by  order  of  Congress.  That  this  was  timely,  a  single 
instance — the  discovery  of  one  unique  and  valuable  die,  utilized  as  a  paper 
weight  in  an  office — illustrated.  If  it  had  been  treated  by  chance  as  old 
metal,  the  series  which  now  represents  our  nationality  in  the  libraries  of 
the  world  side  by  side  with  those  of  older  countries,  could  not  have  been 
completed.  They  have  for  ages  preserved  their  records  of  public  events 
or  of  service  rewarded,  while  perpetuating  in  them  the  progress  of  metallic 
art.  The  preservation  of  even  a  single  copy  of  such  a  work  has  often 
notably  survived  all  other  memory  of  the  one  who  assumed  the  labor  and 
outlay  of  perpetuating  the  acts  of  others.  Perhaps  such  works  may  have 
missed  the  general  cotemporary  recognition  of  those  less  familiar  with 
their  value  than  the  author,  or  more  attracted  by  subjects  of  personal  inter- 
est of  the  moment.  The  casual  investigation  which  circumstances  have 
allowed  has  failed  to  discover  such  information  as  to  M.  Duval,  the  artist 
hereinafter  referred  to.  The  position  he  is  known  to  have  held  and  the 
graceful  workmanship  with  which  he  achieved,  confirms  the  judgment  of 
his  selection,  and  suggests  the  reflection  whether  some  lexicographers  may 
not  have  recorded  less  meritorious  subjects  with  more  favor.  Perhaps 
wider  research,  best  near  the  field  of  his  labor,  would  be  more  successful. 
Time,  enlightened  by  cross  reading,  often  becomes  a  Nemesis,  noting  in 
accepted  records,  even  of  the  noblest  life,  where  fickle  Fame  has  remained 
unduly  silent,  or  has  sounded  too  loud  a  blast ! 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  19th  of  June,  1783,  in  a  region 
on  the  Hudson  now  historical  as  its  birthplace,  surrounded  by  the  scenes 
of  many  conflicts,  and  of  that  of  the  grander  conquest  of  self  which 
attended  the  peaceful  separation  of  an  unpaid  and  suffering  army,  the 
presiding  officer,  the  good  old  Baron  Steuben,  an  adopted  citizen  of  New 
York,  submitted  a  letter  in  French  from  Major  Peter  Charles  L' Enfant, 
of  the  Continental  Engineers,  which  suggested  the  details  for  the  medal, 
and  was  printed  in  the  Society's  Historical  Resume,  in  185 1.  It  inclosed 
a  design,  and  other  suggestions,  which  were  accepted  with  a  resolution  of 
thanks  "  for  his  care  and  ingenuity,"  and  also  for  his  offer  of  further  assist- 
ance, and  a  request  for  the  continuance  of  his  zeal  and  attention  in  carry- 
ing it  into  effect. 

The  eventful  career  of  Major  L'Enfant  commands  passing  notice.  He 
emigrated  from  France  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  give  his  practical  aid 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  secured  all  that  he  came  to  seek  in  a  com- 
mission as  an  officer  of  engineers,  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  education. 
He  joined  the  army  at  once,  and  saw  much  service  in  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  campaigns.  With  General  Lincoln  in  1779,  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  he  performed  the  notable  feat  of  leading  five  men  to  the  base 
of  the  wooden  abattis  under  heavy  fire  and  applying  combustibles.  He 
was  severely  wounded  while  then  a  captain,  and  promoted  to  a  brevet 
major  in  1783.  The  accompanying  paper  shows  him  in  Paris,  and  still  in 
service,  in  the  next  year.  In  1789  he  restored  the  old  City  Hall  in  Wall 
street  (where  Washington  was  inaugurated)  with  a  large  outlay,  involving 
the  city  in  debt  and  subscriptions,  in  a  period  of  financial  distress,  yet  so 
satisfactorily  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  corporation,  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  the  gift  of  ten  acres  of  the  public  land  "near  Provost  lane "; 
which  he  politely  declined, — with  the  sentiment  of  Lafayette  ! 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1801,  perhaps  prompted  in  part  by  such  embar- 
rassments as  this  paper  discloses,  he  applied  for  a  sum  of  money  in  place 
of  the  land,  since  of  vast  value.  The  authorities  offered  him  $750,  which 
he  refused.  He  was  the  author  of  the  original  plan  of  the  City  of 
Washington.  Cotemporary  criticism  called  attention  to  its  value  by  attrib- 
uting his  inspirations  to  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  when  restoring 
London  after  "  the  great  fire  "  in  1666!  Whatever  his  just  share  in  its  con- 
ception or  execution,  the  visitor  to  the  capital  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
debt  the  country  owes  him,  for  aiding  to  create  upon  an  unpromising  site 
so  grand  a  work,  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  of  the 
world.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that   both  the  city  and  the  medal  on  which 
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L' Enfant  labored  may  long  survive — the  one  as  a  center  for  new  patriot- 
ism, the  other  as  an  evidence  of  its  earlier  appreciation.  In  any  event, 
the  wide  research  of  Dr.  Lossing,  which  could  have  been  happily  extended 
to  Duval,  further  discloses  in  the  "  Popular  Encyclopaedia"  that,  after  de- 
clining the  professorship  of  engineering  at  West  Point  in  1812,  he  went  to 
rest,  from  a  life  of  varied  experiences,  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1825.  Whether  he  left  any  posterity  to  supple- 
ment his  useful  adoption  as  a  citizen,  is  not  known.  He  seemed  to  be  free 
from  the  imputation  of  having  "  died  and  left  no  sign."  The  following 
paper  as  to  the  details  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  medal,  is  a 
"  resurgam  "  in  telling  to  posterity  of  forgotten  services. 

I  acknowledge  to  have  received  from  Monsieur  Duval,  Engraver  upon  Metals,  the 
eagles  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati  of  which  I  entrusted  to  him  the  execution  in  the  name 
of  the  General  Society  of  Cincinnati,  which  said  eagles  amount  to  the  number  of  forty  one, 
at  the  price  agreed  upon  of  four  Louis  each,  making  the  sum  of  3936,  on  which  I  have 
advanced  to  Monsieur  Duval  sixty  Louis  in  gold  on  account,  and  engage  in  the  name  of 
the  Society  to  pay  him  the  balance  of  the  sum  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  next. 
And  for  greater  security  I  engage  myself  personally  for  the  amount  of  the  above  sum  to 
guarantee  the  payment  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 
Done  at  Paris  the  5th   of  May  1784 

L' ENFANT 

Major  of  Engineers,  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  Deputy  of  the 

Army  of  America,  and  Charge  des  Affaires  of  the  Cincinnati. 


Received  from  Monsieur  L'Enfant,  the  son,  by  the  hands  of  Monsieur  his  father,  the 
sum  of  62.10  for  the  first  six  months  of  arrearage  on  this  note,  commencing  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  1785.     This  day  25th  January,  1786. 

DUVAL 


I  the  undersigned  acknowledge  to  have  received  from  Madame  the  widow  d*  Enfant 
in  acquittance  for  her  son  Monsieur  L'Enfant  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  six 
livres  for  the  remaining  and  complete  payment  by  that  party  of  the  note  on  the  other  side, 
and  for  causes  and  purposes  substitute  in  my  right  and  place  the  said  Sieur  L'Enfant  to 
reimburse  himself  for  the  whole  amount  of  that  note.  For  which,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
it,  substitution  is  made  without  any  guarantee  on  my  part  at  Paris,  this  fourth  day  of 
February  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  one — le  1791. 

DUVAL 

Gold  Medallist  &  Engraver  by  the  King's  Privilege 
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In  careful  reading  in  translating  this  paper,  the  delay  of  the  promised 
payment,  the  intervention  of  "  Monsieur  son  pere  "  with  the  interest,  and 
that  of  "  Madame  la  Veuve,"  six  years  later  with  all  arrearages,  suggested, 
with  his  own  succession  to  the  head  of  an  honorable  house,  apparent  neg- 
lect in  the  administration  of  a  public  trust  by  the  gallant  "  Sieur"  L'En- 
fant,  and  *a  blot  upon  his  spotless  record  as  sought  to  be  delineated.  For- 
tunately, a  singular  coincidence  helped  at  once  to  corroborate  the  value  of 
the  preservation  of  historical  papers,  claimed  by  specialists,  to  remove  one 
more  -  historical  doubt,"  and  so  to  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

After  this  voluntary  contribution  was  apparently  completed,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  editor  of  the  Magazine,  a  letter  important  to  its  object 
attracted  her  attention  while  examining  some  historical  Van  Cortlandt 
manuscripts  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  family.  An  appreciation  of  its 
value  here  at  once  secured  a  copy.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  arises  to  protect 
L/Enfant's  memory  from  even  a  doubt.  To  show  the  difficulty  attending 
General  Van  Cortlandt's  official  collections  from  reasons  hereafter  alluded 
to,  the  fact  of  the  Major's  continued  advances  and  his  personal  inconven- 
ience from  that  cause.  It  discloses  "  Madame  la  Veuve  "  as  temporarily, 
at  least,  a  benefactress  to  the  Society,  although  the  names  connected  with 
its  management  gave  assurance  against  any  eventual  loss.  It  also  suggests 
that  poor  M.  Duval  may  have  considered,  in  the  years  of  delay,  however 
caused,  to  which  he  wTas  subjected,  that  he  also  was  possibly  to  become  a 
benefactor,  in  decorating  a  society  with  which  he  had  only  a  technical  con- 
nection. Other  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  might  explain  this 
delay  more  fully,  but  are  unnecessary  to  show  that  any  intended  neglect 
was  possible. 

New  York  8  bcr  the  if  1786. 
Sir 

Having-  expected  that  you  should  have  paid  attention  to  the  circumstance  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  of  my  being  under  necessity  of  collecting  a  sum  of  money  before  the 
15th  of  this  month,  I  have  found  myself  much  embarrassed,  as  I  had  to  honor  an  engage- 
ment contracted  from  a  relyance  upon  the  156  dollars  owed  me  for  the  Cincinnati  badges 
presented  to  the  elected  members  on  the  4'  of  July  last,  which  sum  I  expected  to  have 
received  long  before,  as  I  depended  upon  your  diligency  in  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  this 
States'  Society,  who  directed  you  to  collect  the  same. 

Your  not  having  been  in  town  when  I  sent  to  remember  you  of  your  promise,  &  the 
obligation  I  was  under  has  forced  me  to  borrow  a  sum  which  I  must  now  return  and  for 
which  I  beg.  you  will,  Sir,  let  me  have  one  hundred  dollars,  if  not  more — that  part  of  the 
sum  due  being  the  much  easier  for  you  to  collect  from  such  of  those  members  as  are 
residing  in  this  city  I  request  you  will  favor  me  of  it  as  immediately  as  possible 

Should  any  apprehension  prevent  you  from  advancing  that  sum  to  the  Society,  I  will 
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answer  for  the  consequences  &  shall  consider  it  as  my  debt  to  you — as  none  but  the  most 
urgent  necessity  can  induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  request.  I  rely  on  your  brotherly 
concern  & 

am,  Sir,  with  great  respect 

Your  most  humble  &  obedient  Servant 

P  C  L'ENFANT 
Please  send  your  answer  No  19  Maiden  lane. 
B  Gen  Courtlandt 

Treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  &c 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  of  these  papers  refers  to  the  medals  of 
the  General  Society,  the  other  to  that  of  New  York.  Both  disclose  the 
wolf  at  the  door,  and  the  existence  of  such  scarcity  of  means  and  the 
unavoidable  temporary  delay  in  meeting  the  most  sacred  obligations  as 
many  have  witnessed  in  such  periods  of  business  reverses  as  those  of  1836, 
1847,  aRd  1873,  of  a  larger  compass  but  not  so  lasting  and  comparatively 
severe  in  form.  Who  was  responsible  for  these  delays  becomes  unimpor- 
tant from  the  knowledge  of  the  general  cause  and  of  their  subsequent  hon- 
orable fulfillment.  The  utility  of  referring  to  them  now  may  be  as  fairly 
questioned  as  readily  answered.  It  is  like  a  tentatory  excavation  at  the 
side  of  the  strong  foundations  of  a  fabric  looked  up  to  and  honored  for  a 
century,  to  examine  the  rude  strength  of  the  material  and  the  difficulty  of 
its  procurement  and  adaptation  by  those  who  "  builded  better  than " 
they  "knew."  The  preliminary  work  had  evidently  been  accomplished  by 
men  assembled  around  the  camp  fire,  or  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  knee  to 
knee,  in  trying  counter-marches  or  frequent  conflict.  It  had  been  contem- 
plated and  made  natural  to  the  officers  surrounding  Washington  when 
leading  an  army,  of  which  it  had  been  reliably  recorded  "  that  one  half 
of  them  were  without  breeches,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  several  thousand 
of  them  were  without  blankets,"  crowded  in  huts,  sleeping  three  under 
one  of  these  blankets  and  relying  on  contact  for  warmth.  When  the  one 
purchasing  commissary  had  written  "  that  he  had  not  a  single  hoof  of  any 
kind  to  slaughter,  and  not  more  than  25  barrels  of  flour,  and  could  not  tell 
when  to  expect  any."  In  its  consummation  an  initiation  fee  of  one 
month's  pay — then  three  months  in  arrear — when  received,  was  secured  by 
an  order  on  the  Paymaster  General,  when  he  arrived,  and  the  dues  and 
fines,  with  the  expense  of  some  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  medal,  were  all 
assumed  by  men  who  had  experienced  the  gradual  depreciation  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  Continental  money  from  seventy-five  hundred  dol- 
lars of  the  issue  for  one  hundred  in  gold,  until  two  years  before,  in  1781, 
its  value  had  ceased.     It  seems  a  large  undertaking  for  patriots  who  had 
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already  contributed  so  much,  and  a  display  of  Roman  virtue  fitly  covered 
by  the  name  and  mantle  of  Cincinnatus.  With  personal  grievances  and 
arms  in  their  hands  freed  from  discipline,  and  with  the  ever  present 
tempter  suggesting  their  power  to  carve  out  compensation  and  empire  for 
themselves,  their  thus  leaving  as  their  last  associated  action  a  bond  of 
fellowship  as  simple  citizens,  and  assuming  a  considerable  future  outlay, 
appears  to  be  a  noble  evidence  of  love  of  their  country  and  negation  of  self. 
This  action  was  cotemporaneously  recorded  in  "  The  Institution  of  the 
Society,"  printed  by  Samuel  Loudon,  in  New  York,  in  1784. 

The  idea  then  asserted,  of  an  intention  by  the  Society  to  perpetuate 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  did  not  originate  with  and  was  unjust  to  those 
soldiers.  It  was  a  fitter  subject  for  political  manipulation  by  men  who  had 
enjoyed  while  others  achieved.  One  of  these  arguments  written  in  a 
pamphlet — then  the  common  medium  for  discussion — entitled,  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnati  lately  instituted  *  *  *  prov- 
ing that  it  creates  a  race  of  hereditary  patricians  or  nobility;  by  Cassius,  and 
printed  by  Robert  Bell,  in  Phila.,  in  1783,"  is  now  interesting  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  It  shows  how,  with  flowery  quotations  in  Latin,  and  vehement 
assertions  in  English,  a  writer  may  argue  to  misconceive  the  result  of  a 
noble  intention.  A  modest  suggestion  of  authorship  on  the  cover,  induc- 
ing a  reference  to  the  "  Congressional  Directory,"  shows  that  the  writer 
had  migrated  into  a  Southern  State  two  years  after  L'Enfant's  coming, 
and  that  he  had  (in  the  absence  of  most  of  its  distinguished  bar  on  the 
battle  fields  or  in  the  service  of  the  republic),  in  two  more  years,  become  an 
"  Honorable,"  and  had  attained  a  judgeship  with  a  competent  salary,  and  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  disparage  the  intentions  of  those  who  had  assumed  to 
struggle  for  what  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  on  a  comfortable  bench/"  This  was 
followed,  in  the  same  year,  and  from  the  same  press,  by  "  Observations  on 
a  late  Pamphlet  By  an  Obscure  Individual."  In  lieu  of  a  suggestion  of 
authorship  on  its  cover,  is  an  extract  from  Thomson's  "  Liberty :  " 

"Heroes  arose  who  (scorning-  coward  sell)  for  others  lived, 
Toiled  for  their  ease,  and  for  their  safety  bled." 

In    its  perusal,  and  their  comparison,  one  discerns  between  the  lines 

*  At  that  time,  when  the  country  was  unsettled,  and  citizenship  undefined,  such  a  publication 
attracted  much  notice,  and  might  have  been  read  by  even  careful  Washington  with  concern.  Now, 
with  a  century's  experience,  it  would  be  at  once  discerned  by  reading  its  fine  writing,  that 
this  "  Cassius"  also  "had  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  "and  may  have  been  apprehensive  of  some  gallant 
soldier  returning  to  "hang  his  laurels"  on  "his  garden  gate,"  and  to  succeed  to  his  judgeship  and 
overshadow  his  honors.     Now,  at  least,  "  There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats." 
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that  the  writer  of  the  last  is  probably  a  soldier,  and  one  who  needed  no 
new  creation  as  ''a  patrician  and  a  nobleman,"  by  a  freer  construction  of 
the  intent  of  the  certificate  and  medal  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Xow  that  it  has  become  exceptional  not  to  be  a  knight  of  some  order, 
masonic,  social,  or  military,  we  can  easily  discern  the  causelessness  of  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  had  neglected  to  secure  by  service  the  only 
decoration  then  existing.  The  armies  brought  in  service  in  the  late  civil 
war,  in  both  sections,  are  perpetuated  by  Orders,  and  the  decoration  on  the 
breasts  also  of  those  who  have  won  them  in  the  triumphs  of  peace,  are  too 
common  to  attract  even  marked  attention. 

The  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  then,  by  seniority  alone,  has  a  continued  im- 
portance as  formed  by  the  sponsors  at  the  cradle' of  the  great  country  in 
which  all  of  these  are  now  esteemed  by  their  several  members,  but  time  and 
the  restrictions  of  its  organization  are  thinning  its  effective  force.  Might  it 
not  be  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Loyal  Legion,"  which  perpetu- 
ates later  military  service,  to  recruit  its  numbers  and  extend  its  influ- 
ence by  the  organization  of  a  second  class,  but  without  control  of  its  man- 
agement, to  be  composed  of  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  officers  of  the 
revolution  who  can  substantiate  their  claim  and  recorded  service?  With  its 
ranks  recruited  from  the  many  who  are  proud  of  their  descent  from  the 
men  who  achieved  the  foundation  of  what  all  now  enjoy,  a  powerful  and 
agreeable  organization  might  be  formed  of  those  with  many  common  sen- 
timents, including  that  of  duty,  to  cherish  and  protect  what  was  won  by 
the  original  members  and  their  associates. 


<Z6S 


LAFAYETTE'S   TOUR    IN    1824 

Lafayette's  final  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  1824-25,  was  in  two 
aspects  most  remarkable.  A  venerated  hero  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  to  see  our  prosperous  nation  enjoying  in  peace  the  inde- 
pendence in  whose  cause,  when  last  he  stood  on  this  soil,  his  sword  was 
drawn.  And  this  hero  was  himself  a  foreign  nobleman  ;  one  who  in  youth 
had  so  generously  given  of  his  treasures  and  his  blood  to  the  American 
people  as  to  seem  an  American  by  adoption,  and  yet  became  afterward 
identified,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  the  cause  of  liberty  in  his  own 
native  land,  as  the  conspicuous,  perhaps  the  only,  revolutionary  leader 
of  France  of  those  times,  whose  record  left  nothing  to  blush  for.  A  guest 
like  this  no  nation  was  ever  likely  to  entertain  a  second  time.  The  splen- 
dor of  Lafayette's  later  reputation  in  the  old  hemisphere  heightened  his 
earlier  renown  in  the  new.  His  whole  life  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  human  rights.  Republicanism  itself  was  ennobled 
when  one  so  illustrious  could  be  claimed  as  friend  and  father. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  on  Lafayette's  return  to  the  United  States,  after 
so  long  an  absence,  the  heart  of  this  whole  people  was  poured  out  in  salu- 
tation. To  use  Clay's  felicitous  expression,  it  seemed  a  realization  of  that 
vain  wish  that  the  patriot-father  might  revisit  his  country  after  death,  and 
contemplate  the  intermediate  changes  which  time  had  wrought.  But 
that  figure  of  speech  was  inadequate ;  for  the  man  who  now  revisited 
America,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  posterity,  was  not  like  the  risen  dead, 
but  rather  as  some  long-absent  champion,  who,  leaving  America  free,  had 
gone  out  to  liberate  new  worlds  ;  there  had  been  no  grave,  no  oblivion,  to 
close  over  the  patriot  in  this  instance,  but  the  bond  of  sympathy  which 
united  this  people  and  their  benefactor  had  remained  constantly  unbroken. 
Seas  had  divided,  but  absence  made  hearts  fonder. 

The  season  of  his  arrival  was  most  propitious  for  thus  pledging  anew 
this  most  precious  of  international  friendships.  Our  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  in  its  happy  termination  secured  a  permanent  confidence  at 
home  and  abroad  in  American  institutions,  and  divorced  the  United  States 
forever  from  Europe.  Under  the  long  and  eminently  prudent  administra- 
tion of  Monroe,  now  drawing  to  its  peaceful  close,  our  people  enjoyed  a 
constantly  growing  prosperity.     What  they  remembered  of  dangers  past, 
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served  most  of  all  to  endear  the  recollections  of  the  great  founders  of  this 
republic,  their  sufferings  and  sacrifices.  The  memories  of  '76  were  pecul- 
iarly tender ;  battle  monuments  had  been  planned  and  liberal  provision 
made  for  aged  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Children  refused  to 
nourish  the  old  party  feuds  of  their  parents  ;  we  had  ceased  to  be  partisans 
of  England  or  France;  in  politics  wre  were  all  Americans  and  republicans. 
Those  leading  spirits  of  the  late  momentous  half  century  of  war,  hatred 
and  bloodshed  were  disappearing.  George  III.  and  Bonaparte  had  recently 
died,  within  a  few  months  of  one  another.  The  few  survivors  of  American 
independence  who  lingered  on  the  scene  inspired  reverence,  but  they  had 
ceased  to  participate  actively  in  affairs.  Monroe  was  of  necessity  the  last 
president  of  the  United  States  identified  with  the  revolutionary  epoch. 
And  Lafayette  himself,  once  the  young  companion  of  Washington,  had 
now  become  the  sole  surviving  general  officer  of  Washington's  immortal 
army. 

In  honoring  Lafayette  thus  publicly  our  government  appears  to  have 
irritated,  willingly  enough,  though  not  purposely,  the  Bourbon  family,  who 
once  more  (for  a  brief  spell,  as  events  proved),  occupied  the  throne  of 
France.  Congress,  at  the  same  session,  in  fact,  which  opened  with  that 
celebrated  presidential  message  announcing  what  has  since  been  styled  the 
"Monroe  doctrine/'  passed  its  resolution  of  February  4,  1824,  compliment- 
ary to  Lafayette,  which,  in  view  of  his  intended  visit,  authorized  a  national 
ship  to  bring  him  over.  Our  new  minister  to  France,  James  Brown,  bore 
to  Lafayette  almost  simultaneously  an  autograph  letter  from  the  president 
which  made  a  like  offer,  and  assured  the  marquis  of  the  sincere  attachment 
of  the  whole  American  nation  and  their  ardent  desire  to  see  him  once 
more  in  the  United  States.  Monroe's  timely  protest  against  any  further 
extension  of  Europe's  political  systems  to  the  American  continent,  had 
meantime,  in  connection  with  England's  disfavor,  operated  to  check  the 
scheme  which  France  and  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  meditated,  at  the  fall  of 
Cadiz,  for  subjugating  the  Spanish-American  republics  and  restoring  the 
rule  of  royalty.  Loyal  to  the  principles  he  had  always  maintained,  Lafa- 
yette had  of  late  incurred  the  resentment  of  Louis  XVIII.  by  speeches 
opposing  the  government  policy  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies.  A 
corrupt  ministry  now  succeeded  in  removing  him  from  the  national  repre- 
sentation, and  Lafayette  was  left  free  to  accept  his  invitation  to  America. 
While  offering  no  constraint  upon  his  movements,  either  in  departing  or 
returning,  the  French  government,  nevertheless,  by  means  of  its  police  and 
gendarmes,  checked  the  public  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude  which 
Lafayette's  fellow-countrymen  would  eagerly  have  rendered. 
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Lafayette's  star  had  risen  and  sunk  repeatedly  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
France,  and  the  time  now  approached  when,  the  Bourbons  finally  dethroned, 
this  veteran  soldier  of  freedom  would  once  more  be  worthily  trusted  by  his 
countrymen.  But  in  the  meantime,  and  while  in  temporary  disgrace,  the 
opportunity  was  offered  for  visiting  the  United  States,  and  accordingly 
Lafayette  came. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the  narrative  of  Lafayette's  memorable 
tour.  The  main  incidents  of  the  journey  are  well  preserved  in  the  published 
journal  of  Levasseur,  Lafayette's  private  secretary,  and  in  American  news- 
papers of  the  day,  particularly  Niless  Register.  Quincy,  in  his  Figures  of 
the  Pasty  well  describes  Lafayette's  visits  to  Boston.  The  hero  traversed 
every  state  and  every  section  of  this  union,  and  wherever  he  went,  he  was 
welcomed  with  love  and  respect.  His  health  and  his  spirits  improved 
almost  constantly,  and  but  one  accident,  and  that  hardly  a  serious  one,  as 
to  personal  consequences — the  sinking  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio — inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  nation's  guest. 

What  I  wish  to  state  in  these  papers,  are  some  historical  facts  connected 
with  Lafayette's  tour,  which  are  not  generally  known,  and  which  I  have 
gathered  from  some  unpublished  correspondence,  chiefly  among  the  Monroe 
and  Gouverneur  manuscripts. 

The  general  impression  has  been  that  Lafayette's  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  mutually  intended  for  his  pleasure  and  the  public  gratifica- 
tion, and  for  no  more.  This  view,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
True,  there  was  no  special  political  significance  attached  to  the  tour, 
though  this  idea  some  Frenchmen  entertained  at  the  time,  imagining 
that  some  plan  of  conquest  was  on  foot  in  which  he  was  to  bear  a  part. 
True,  too,  that  Lafayette's  long  cherished  wish  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
his  youthful  exploits  had  of  late  been  constantly  reciprocated  by  the 
American  press  and  his  private  American  correspondents.  But  in  the 
present  instance  our  administration  was  tacitly  pledged  to  bestow  upon 
the  last  of  the  illustrious  revolutionary  leaders  some  tangible  proof  of 
the  public  gratitude,  such  as,  it  was  well  understood,  he  had  good  reason 
to  demand.  Lafayette  was  far  from  affluent  at  this  time,  and  the  loss  of 
royal  favor  involved  a  private  sacrifice  to  one  of  his  rank.  He,  a  stranger 
to  these  colonies,  and  owing  us  nothing,  had  in  our  hour  of  peril  volun- 
tarily expended  from  his  own  means,  sacrificed  his  ease,  shed  his  blood, 
and  risked  his  life  in  our  service.  As  a  revolutionary  officer,  he  was  en- 
titled to  public  lands  ;  and  having,  in  fact,  received  a  specific  grant  from 
congress  at  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  the  location  made  .by  his  agent 
in  that  territory  near  New  Orleans  proved  recently  to  be  in  conflict  with 
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some  earlier  grants.  Respecting  that  claim,  Lafayette  appears  to  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  Edward  Livingston,  who  had  recently  been  elected 
to  congress  from  Louisiana,  and  understood  the  embarrassments  which  had 
arisen.  Hence,  President  Monroe,  and  men  prominent  in  influence  with 
his  administration,  becoming  acquainted  with  Lafayette's  pecuniary  affairs, 
encouraged  him  in  his  half  formed  purpose  of  coming  to  this  country,  at 
the  same  time  treating  the  claimant  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 

The  greatest  delicacy  was  shown  in  all  the  arrangements  prepared 
for  Lafayette.  And  thus  was  it  that  returning  to  America  in  the  modest 
expectation  of,  perhaps,  honorable  attentions,  he  found  at  once,  on  his 
first  landing  in  New  York,  a  whole  community's  gratitude  to  be  his  wel- 
come. Where,  indeed,  could  one  better  be  than  in  the  bosom  of  a  family 
like  this?  So  astonished  was  he,  so  overcome,  to  find  a  great  demonstra- 
tion made  for  him  where  he  had  expected  to  land  quietly  and  engage  pri- 
vate lodgings,  that  his  eyes  flowed  with  tears,  and  violently  pressing  both 
hands  to  his  heart,  he  exclaimed,  "It  will  burst!"  But  the  same  public 
demonstrations  which  greeted  Lafayette  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  were 
exhibited  wherever  else  he  went. 

In  the  course  of  some  fourteen  months  he  traversed  the  whole  country, 
visiting  every  state  in  the  Union  and  all  the  leading  cities,  and  received 
everywhere  the  same  sincere  token  of  reverence  and  affection,  though  the 
characteristic  expression  might  differ.  The  nation's  guest  was  felt  to  be 
the  people's  friend.  With  chief  magistrates,  national,  state,  and  civic,  to 
perform  the  honors  on  their  own  behalf,  the  great  body  of  American  citi- 
zens themselves  constituted  his  host.  They  took  Lafayette  into  their  own 
keeping,  carried  him  from  place  to  place,  and  feasted  and  applauded  him 
as  long  as  he  would  remain.  The  wish,  expressed  on  many  a  public  occa- 
sion, and  cheered,  was  that  he  would  become  at  length  an  American  citi- 
zen and  end  his  days  here.  When  at  last  he  re-embarked  for  France,  the 
round  of  hospitalities  had  been  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  many  invita- 
tions were  necessarily  declined. 

The  tacit  pledge  of  congress,  that  the  honor  paid  Lafayette  should  not 
be  an  empty  one,  was  not  forgotten.  By  an  act  approved  on  the  28th  ol 
December,  1824,  the  sum  of  $200,000  was  voted  him,  together  with  a 
township  of  land,  to  be  located  on  any  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands, 
in  consideration  of  his  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
This  munificent  grant  readily  passed  both  houses  by  a  vote  nearly  unani- 
mous. A  joint  committee  waited  upon  him  with  a  copy  of  the  act,  asking 
him  in  behalf. of  congress  to  permit  this  partial  discharge  of  the  national 
obligation.     Taken   by  surprise   as  he  was  by  this  munificent  donation, 
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Lafayette  could  but  accept  it  under  the  circumstances.  Not  only  did  the 
voice  of  the  nation  sustain  congress  in  its  generous  action,  but  several 
of  the  states,  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  for  instance,  would  have 
added  their  own  largess,  had  not  Lafayette  himself  repressed  their  gen- 
erosity. 

If  Lafayette's  appearance  somewhat  surprised,  he  did  not  long  disap- 
point the  spectator.  He  presented  a  fine,  portly  figure,  nearly  six  feet  high  ; 
his  weight  of  years  was  lightly  worn,  and  his  only  apparent  infirmity  was  a 
slight  lameness,  resulting  from  his  old  wound  at  Brandywine.  That  lithe, 
graceful  youth,  with  elastic  step  and  joyous  face,  whose  bronze  image  is 
passed  by  New  Yorkers  of  the  present  day  in  Union  square,  had,  indeed, 
vanished  ;  yet,  Lafayette's  appearance  astonished  by  its  vigorous  contrast 
with  those  bent  and  gray-haired  veterans  who  saluted  him  as  their  compa- 
triot. This  was  partly  the  effect  of  French  art  ;  though  more  was  owing 
to  Lafayette's  French  vivacity  and  perennial  good  nature.  Looking 
closely  upon  his  face,  one  saw  traces  of  his  sufferings  ;  and  Quincy  tells  us 
that  the  brown  wig  which  set  low  on  his  forehead,  concealing  some  of  his 
wrinkles,  did  yeoman's  service  to  one  who  rode  so  constantly  in  an  open 
carriage,  bowing  with  uncovered  head.  The  old  Indian  chief  Red  Jacket, 
who  had  been  with  Lafayette  in  1784,  frankly  expressed  his  amazement 
that  time  should  have  left  the  general  so  fresh  a  countenance  and  so  hairy 
a  scalp. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  Lafayette's  American  renown  came  to  him 
remarkably  early  in  life.  He  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
bore  to  Washington  a  major-general's  commission,  which  congress  had 
conferred  upon  a  titled  foreigner  only  as  a  mark  of  honorary  distinction, 
but  which  soon  became  the  credentials  of  his  active  service. 

What,  one  may  inquire,  were  the  strongest  impressions  produced  upon 
Lafayette  himself  by  this  American  visit,  so  impressive  to  his  American 
hosts  ?  Of  these,  some  indications  are  to  be  found  in  Lafayette's  corre- 
spondence with  American  friends  after  his  return  home,  as  also  in  memorials 
of  the  tour  which  others  have  preserved.  Lafayette  himself  appears  never 
to  have  summed  up  the  results  of  his  experience  here,  nor  could  he  have 
been  expected  to  do  so.  That  he  was  both  delighted  and  surprised  with 
the  constant  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  cannot  be  doubted.  These 
honors  from  the  land  of  his  early  exploits  were  substantial  honors  too. 
For  himself,  personally,  it  was  a  memorable  episode  in  an  eventful  life ;  a 
relief  from  oppressive  cares;  a  vacation  tour  during  which  old  age  reveled 
among  the  scenes  and  recollections  of  a  well-spent  youth,  and  where  he 
could  forget  the  vexations  and  responsibilities  of  official  station.     Here  he 
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was    truly  a  benefactor ;    a  successful   philanthropist ;    a  father  visiting  a 
distant  son,  well  established  in  his  own  home. 

Lafayette  was  at  heart  a  consistent  republican,  and  a  man  of  liberal 
principles,  sympathizing  fully  with  our  political  institutions.  The  nature 
of  our  government  he  had  long  intelligently  comprehended.  But  as  a 
Frenchman,  and  with  reference  to  preserving  firmly  the  essential  liberties 
of  his  own  countrymen,  he  believed  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  the 
form  of  government  best  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  France.  Of  the 
sincerity  of  that  belief,  already  demonstrated  on  behalf  of  one  occasion, 
he  was  to  give  a  last  proof  soon  after  his  return.  Hence  American  institu- 
tions afforded  Lafayette,  at  this  time,  no  occasion  for  minute  study,  for 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  practical,  and  for  his  generation,  at  least,  France 
had  done  with  experiments  of  self-government.  Holding  these  views, 
Lafayette  nevertheless  carried  a  heart  whose  generous  emotions  had  not 
been  stifled  by  the  hard  vicissitudes  of  experience,  and  though  himself  of 
aristocratic  rank,  he  felt  a  personal  interest  in  mankind  as  brothers.  The 
example  of  the  American  republic  seemed  precious  in  his  estimation,  be- 
yond any  immediate  reckoning.  "  Perpetual  union  among  the  United 
States,"  was  his  toast  on  one  occasion:  "it  has  saved  us  in  our  times  of 
danger ;  it  will  save  the  world." 

Gratitude  to  America  for  its  own  gratitude  was  doubtless  the  feeling 
predominant  on  this  tour.  Next,  the  rapid  development  of  the  American 
nation,  under  its  constitutional  government,  doubtless  impressed  him  :  the 
immense  extension  of  our  territorial  area  since  the  revolutionary  war;  the 
three-fold  increase  of  population  ;  the  rapid  development  of  the  west ;  the 
original  number  of  the  states  nearly  doubled.  Here,  too,  he  saw  that 
every  one  had  his  pursuit  in  life,  so  that  many  who  accosted  him  seemed 
to  wonder  how  a  French  nobleman  supported  himself.  More  than  once 
he  observed  chief  rulers  and  high  dignitaries  traveling  without  peculiar  dis- 
tinction ;  a  high  cabinet  officer  preparing  his  bed  upon  the  saloon  floor  of 
a  crowded  steamboat;  the  governor  of  a  state  pulling  in  a  skiff  to  help 
unload  a  sunken  vessel ;  statesmen  often  seeming  to  receive  social  honors 
as  secondary  to  private  citizens.  The  only  time  during  his  tour  that 
Lafayette's  carriage  was  stopped  for  a  toll,  was  once  when  he  rode  with  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  But  the  universal  respect  for  law  and  order 
moved  him  to  admiration.  It  seemed  as  if  the  largest  crowds  that  gathered 
to  honor  his  approach  had  resolved  not  to  disgrace  American  institutions 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fraternal  guest.  Lafayette's  entrance  into  Philadelphia 
caused  not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  peace  ;  though  its  population 
of  120,000  souls  was  augmented  by  40,000  strangers,  who  came  to  partici- 
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pate  in  the  rejoicings.  Multitudes  huzzaed  that  day  in  the  streets  as  the 
procession  passed,  and  multitudes  at  night  walked  the  streets  for  miles 
to  witness  the  illuminations ;  and  yet  there  was  found  no  need  of  in- 
creasing the  police,  nor,  as  the  mayor  announced,  was  a  single  complaint 
reported  the  next  morning. 

As  a  Frenchman  and  a  guest,  however,  Lafayette  was  less  likely  to 
draw  such  political  comparisons  than  to  comment  upon  what  our  general 
humanity  inculcates. 

Two  suggestions  which  he  made  in  a  fatherly  way  from  this  latter 
standpoint  deserve  our  chief  remembrance.  They  related  to  prison  reform 
and  negro  emancipation,  and  were  addressed  frankly  to  those  imme- 
diately responsible  for  existing  systems,  and   capable  of    changing  them. 

Visiting  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  shown  a  new  and  commodious 
prison,  nearly  finished,  on  the  plan  of  solitary  confinement,  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  Pennsylvania  had  within  twenty  years  adopted  in  its 
fullest  extent,  Lafayette,  recalling  his  personal  experience,  observed  that 
solitary  confinement  was  a  punishment  which  might  lead  to  madness,  and 
by  no  means,  in  his  own  case,  at  least,  had  caused  a  reformation  of 
opinions. 

So,  too,  did  the  sincerity  of  Lafayette's  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
human  slavery  force  him  to  commend  its  abolition,  whenever  a  word  of 
judicious  counsel  might  aid  the  cause.  The  rapid  development  of  New 
York,  where  traces  of  its  former  existence  were  now  fast  disappearing, 
he  placed  in  sad  contrast  with  the  condition  of  other  Atlantic  states 
where  the  evil  still  remained.  His  heart  was  pained  by  the  exhibitions 
of  human  bondage  which  he  witnessed  at  the  south  just  after  his  north- 
ern tour.  And  as  he  found  opportunity,  while  in  Virginia,  he  discussed 
the  delicate  problem,  and  especially  when  visiting  the  ex-presidents, 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  never  failing  on  his  part  to  defend  the  right 
which  all  men,  without  exception,  have  to  liberty.  Most  Virginians 
with  whom  Lafayette  thus  conversed  treated  his  suggestions  with  entire 
courtesy  ;  they  frankly  condemned  the  principle  of  slavery ;  and  though 
citing  strong  objections  to  a  general  and  immediate  emancipation,  ap- 
peared ready  to  rid  themselves  of  the  curse,  could  only  some  feasible 
method  be  shown. 

For  that  ancient  state  of  proud  revolutionary  traditions  and  illus- 
trious leaders,  Lafayette  undoubtedly  felt  a  peculiar  tenderness,  with  per- 
haps a  pang  of  disappointment  at  its  present  condition.  There  reposed 
the  ashes  of  his  paternal  friend  and  exemplar.  Jefferson,  too,  who  died 
soon  after  his  visit  to  Monticello,  was  a  beloved   compatriot.      The  later 
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survivors  of  the  famous  Virginian  trio,  Madison  and  Monroe,  were,  and 
continued  after  his  return  to  France,  Lafayette's  cherished  correspondents. 

Hearing  in  later  years  that  Monroe  had  been  struggling  with  poverty, 
after  retiring  from  public  station,  Lafayette  generously  offered  his  purse  ; 
but  Monroe,  with  a  delicate  sense  of  honor,  refused  to  be  thus   relieved. 

There  is  an  autograph  letter,  probably  never  published,  which  the 
writer  has  been  permitted  to  read,  written  from  Paris  in  1829,  in  that  neat, 
angular,  half- feminine  hand,  so  characteristic  of  Frenchmen,  one  of  the 
last  ever  penned  by  Lafayette  to  his  Virginia  friends.  This  letter  was 
written  in  view  of  the  approaching  Virginia  convention  of  that  year,  and 
was  addressed  to  an  ex-president  of  the  United  States  who  presided  at 
that  convention.  It  contains  Lafayette's  final  appeal  for  bringing  Virginia 
into  the  sisterhood  of  free  states.  "  Oh  !  how  proud  and  elated  I  would 
feel,"  he  writes,  "  if  something  could  be  contrived  in  your  convention 
whereby  Virginia,  who  was  the  first  to  petition  against  the  slave  trade  and 
afterwards  to  forbid  it,  and  who  has  published  the  first  declaration  of 
rights,  would  take  an  exalted  situation  among  the  promoters  of  measures 
tending  first  to  ameliorate,  then  gradually  to  abolish,  the  slave  mode  of 
labor."  Happily  might  the  Old  Dominion  preserve  that  letter  in  a  golden 
frame  had  she  followed  his  disinterested  advice. 
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A  BENDING  OAK 

WASHINGTON   TO    MRS.    STOCKTON 

The  accompanying  letter  of  Washington  to  the  accomplished  widow  of 
Richard  Stockton,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  New 
Jersey — a  martyr  to  its  consummation,  and  necessarily  an  object  for  our 
veneration — is  preserved  by  her  descendants.  A  copy  of  it  has  been  kind- 
ly furnished  to  the  Magazine,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  by  that  one  of 
them  who  has  supplemented  his  great-grandfather's  public  position  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  be  very  interesting,  and  in 
a  style  differing  from  that  of  most  of  his  letters  preserved,  and  from  time 
to  time  presented  to  the  public  in  various  forms.  The  "  Washington 
Number"  of  the  Magazine  containing  many  secured  from  unpublished 
originals  in  the  possession  of  families,  or  appreciative  collectors,  by  John 
Austin  Stevens,  was  not  the  least  important  result  of  this  really  profitable 
mining  amongst  the  buried  treasures  of  the  past.  The  terms  in  which  appre- 
ciation is  here  expressed,  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  subject,  at  once 
recall  the  style  of  the  Spectator  and  the  courtly  parlance  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  as  then  at  times  still  available,  and  account  for  their  substitu- 
tion here  for  the  ordinary  simplicity  of  those  of  the  patriot  and  soldier. 
They  suggest  the  qualities  of  the  accomplished  gentleman,  in  compliment- 
ing Mrs.  Stockton  upon  one  of  her  productions — a  pastoral  poem — in 
which  the  merit  of  Washington  and  of  his  lady  are  discussed  in  Bucolic 
phrase,  by  two  ladies  under  the  pseudonyms  of  "  Lucinda  and  Amista." 
The  discovery  of  "the  piece,"  doubtless  somewhere  surviving,  would  be 
another  interesting  renaissance. 

That  Richard  Stockton,  celebrated  in  his  day  for  his  ability  and  ac- 
quirements— which  the  collection  of  the  largest  library  in  the  colony,  as  it 
was  claimed,  in  a  way  explains — indulged  also  in  his  hours  of  relaxation 
in  this  flowery  mode  of  expression,  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  written  when  in 
Europe  in  1766,  to  his  wife.  It  portrays  the  characteristics  of  the  writer, 
and  the  charms  of  the  home  from  which  he  was  soon  drawn  by  public  duty 
to  suffer  in  loathsome  confinement  in  the  prison-house  in  New  York,  with 
the  felon  Cunningham  as  his  host,  and  to  early  death  as  its  consequence. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  devastation  of  his  estate,  and  was  thought- 
fully fac-similed  for  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet's  exhaustive   collection  of 
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Americana.  In  it  he  says:  "  I  have  had  a  perfect  state  of  health  since  I 
left  you,  blessed  be  God  Almighty,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  all  the  Ele- 
gance and  Grandeur  I  have  yet  seen  in  these  Kingdoms  in  different  fami- 
lies where  I  have  been  received,  serves  but  to  increase  the  pleasure  I  have 
for  some  years  enjoyed  in  my  Domestick  connections.  I  see  not  a  sensi- 
ble, obliging,  tender  wife,  but  the  Image  of  my  dear  Emelia,  (her  pseu- 
donym) is  full  in  view.  I  see  not  a  haughty,  ignorant,  imperious  dame,  but  I 
rejoice  that  the  partner  of  my  life  is  so  much  her  opposite.  But  why  need 
I  talk  so  gallantly?  You  know  me  long  ago,  as  well  as  you  would  should 
I  write  a  volume  on  this  endearing  topic."  *  Can  experience  fail  to  dis- 
cern the  domestic  history  of  two  worthy  lives  in  these  few  lines,  rising  in 
mutual  appreciation  far  above  the  less  lasting  surroundings  of  the  marked 
prosperity  that  they  then  enjoyed  ? 

Viator. 

THE   LETTER 

Mount  Vernon,  Feb.  18th,  1784. 
Dear  Madam 

The  intemperate  weather  and  very  great  care  which  the  Post  Riders  take  of  them- 
selves prevented  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  last  month  from  reaching  my  hands  till  the  10th 
of  this.  I  was  then  in  the  very  act  of  setting  off  on  a  visit  to  my  aged  mother,  from  whence 
I  am  just  returned.  These  reasons,  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  as  an  apology  for  my  silence 
until  now. 

It  would  be  a  pity  indeed,  my  dear  madam,  if  the  muses  should  be  restrained  in  you  ; 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  hero  of  your  poetical  talents  is  not  more  deserving  their 
lays  :— I  cannot,  however  from  motives  of  false  delicacy  (because  I  happen  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  your  Pastoral)  withhold  my  encomiums  on  the  performance — for  I  think 
the  easy,  simple  and  beautiful  strains  with  which  the  dialogue  is  supported,  does  great 
justice  to  your  genius  ;  and  will  not  only  secure  Lucinda  and  Amista  from  wits  and 
critics,  but  draw  from  them,  however  unwillingly,  their  highest  plaudits;  if  they  can  relish 
the  praises  that  are  given,  as  they  must  admire  the  manner  of  bestowing  them, 

Mrs.  Washington,  equally  sensible  with  myself,  of  the  honor  you  have  done  her,  joins 
me  in  most  affectionate  compliments  to  yourself,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
your  family. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem,  regard  and  respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Dr  Madam 

Mrs  Stockton.  Yr  most  obed'  &  most  Hble  serv1 

Go  Washington 

*  This  letter  was  recently  referred  to  in  "Some  Tracings  from  the  Footprints  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  his  Contemporaries,"  contributed  by  Theodorus  Bailey  Myers  to  Mr.  William  L. 
Stone's  "Orderly  Book  of  Sir  John,"  accompanied  by  a  biographical  sketch  by  Gen.  J.  Watts 
de  Peyster.  It  was  used  in  a  sketch  illustrating  the  parallel  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Stockton  and  the 
subject  in  sustaining  antipodal  views. 
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Printed,  by  permission,  from  the  Papers  of  Gen.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt. 


BARON    DE    STEUBEN    TO    GENERAL    VAN    CORTLANDT. 

New  York,  March  16,  1789. 
Sir : 

The  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  know 
the  state  of  their  funds,  in  order  that  some  efficient  plan  may  be  adopted  for  their 
increase  and  appropriation,  for  charitable  purposes.  In  consequence  thereof  I  now 
enclose  you  an  extract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  requesting  you  to  attend  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  your  accounts  while  acting  as  treasurer.  I  make 
no  doubt  you  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  this  measure. 

,  I  am, 

Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  most  obed4  humble  serv1 
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Interesting  Correspondence  between  Lafayette  and  Bloomfield 

In  1822,  Lafayette  wrote  to  Isaac  Cox  Barnet,  United  States  Consul  at  Paris, 
saying  : 

"  You  have  reminded  me  of  times,  circumstances,  and  names  ever  gratifying  to 
my  recollection.  Col.  (Aaron)  Ogden  and  his  regiment  have  been  my  beloved 
companions  in  war,  particularly  a  picked  company  of  Light  Infantry,  under  Cap- 
tain Ogdem  the  Colonel's  brother,  who  shared  with  me  the  most  interesting  toils  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  I  enclose  a  letter  to  my  old  brother  officer,  General 
Bloomfield." 

Gen.   Joseph  Bloomfield. 

My  Dear  Sir:  La  Grange>  August  28,  1822. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Mr.  Barnet,  to  remind  you  of  an  old 
brother  soldier,  who  finds  in  his  own  heart  a  right  of  reciprocity  upon  your  affec- 
tionate remembrance.  Our  patriotic  toils  and  friendly  union  in  the  army  have  been 
to  me  a  happy  time,  the  deai  recollection  of  which  fills  me  with  sentiments  of  love 
and  regret  for  our  departed  companions,  and  of  the  tenderest  attachment  for  those 
who  survive.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  General,  you  will  with  affection  receive  these  lines 
and  sympathize  in  my  feelings.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  Remember  me  to  your  old 
comrades,  and  believe  me  forever, 

Your  constant  friend, 

Lafayette. 

Bloomfield's  Reply. 

Burlington,  New  Jersey,  November  20,  1822. 

Most  sincerely  my  dear  Marquis  do  I  reciprocate  the  affection  and  attachment 
expressed  by  you,  in  your  highly  esteemed  favor  of  28  August. 

It  is  very  interesting  indeed  to  call  to  remembrance  our  brother  soldiers  &  events 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  which  etchieved  the  Independence  of  our  American 
Republic — but — Washington  is  no  more  ! — and  4-5 ths  of  his  veterans  have  ceased 
to  live  !  They  are,  however,  when  brought  to  recollection,  not  the  less  dear  to  our 
memory. 

Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Col.  of  the  2nd  New  York  reg*  is  now  the  senior  officer  o'. 
the  Continental  army — for  no  officer  is  now  living  who  commanded  him  except 
Major  General  Lafayette,  and  who  in  fact  is  the  only  surviving  General-officer  of 
the  Continental  army  who  served  under  General  Washington. 

Permit  me  to  offer,  for  your  acceptance,  a  copy  of  a  publication  relative  to  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  which  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey 
line,  which  composed  the  New  Jersey  Brigade,  and  of  which  Brigade  but  13  are 
alive  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  add  to  the  high  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  am 

Your  devoted  friend, 

Joseph  Bloomfield. 
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Genesis  of  Charleston,  S.  C. — 
Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay,  in  his  brill- 
iant historical  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Charleston's  centennial  celebra- 
tion, August  13,  1883,  after  presenting  in 
brief  continuity  sketches  of  the  early 
settlements  on  the  Ashley,  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  embryo  city,  the  sources 
of  its  population,  the  earliest  industries 
and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  closing  scenes  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  said :  "  As  we  stand  here  look- 
ing back  over  the  track  of  the  wonder- 
ful century  closing  for  us,  to-day,  what 
an  illimitable  field  of  thought  and  re- 
flection opens  before  us  !  What  great 
events,  wonderful  inventions  and  prog- 
ress in  the  useful  arts,  we  may  enu- 
merate !  The  history  of  Watt  and  the 
steam  engine,  of  Whitney  and  the  cot- 
ton-gin, of  Hargrave  and  Arkwright  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  of  Fulton 
and  steam  navigation,  of  Lucas  and  the 
rice-mill,  of  Stephenson  and  the  loco- 
motive, of  Morse  and  the  telegraph,  of 
Field  and  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  of  the 
Michigan  telegraph  boy,  to  whom  '  God 
lent  so  divine  a  vision  that '  he  has  seen 
and  measured  and  has  harnessed  to  our 
service  the  subtlest  forces  of  nature,  and 
we  look  on  in  wonder,  as  at  Edison's 
command  dumb  matter  speaks  the  word 
that  died  away  weeks  ago  upon  the 
empty  air,  and  falls  upon  the  ear  again 
with  a  living  voice.  This,  then,  is  the 
century  upon  whose  wonderful  stream  of 
progress  and  performance  our  city  was 
commissioned  to  act  her  part.  Let  us 
scan  the  record  of  the  hundred  years, 
and  tell  some  portion  of  Charleston's 
first  century  of  municipal  life.     The   act 


of  General  Assembly  which  incorporated 
Charleston,  Aug.  13,  17S3,  was  from  the 
pen  of  him  whose  name  stands  first 
upon  the  Roll  of  Intendants  (Richard 
Hutson),  and  the  memorial  tablet 
you  this  day  unveil  could  record  no 
worthier  name  in  our  city's  history.  The 
mention  of  it  calls  up  the  lawyer,  soldier, 
legislator,  chancellor,  who,  the  better  to 
aid  his  country  in  her  arduous  struggle 
for  liberty,  passed  from  the  possession 
of  large  wealth  to  indigence  and  poverty. 
Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  said 
of  him  that  he  knew  of  no  single  citizen 
to  whom  Carolina  was  more  indebted  for 
active  zeal  and  perpetual  sacrifices  in  her 
behalf,  bearing  even  a  severe  captivity 
in  a  prison  ship  at  St.  Augustine  with 
uncomplaining  patience  and  fidelity  to 
the  end.  It  should  make  us  feel 
prouder  of  our  city  that  this  true  citizen 
in  war  should  have  had  full  recognition 
when  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  should 
have  been  awarded  the  first  place  in  the 
city  government  at  the  first  election. 
In  this  new  station  he  had  to  deal  with 
many  turbulent  spirits,  intent  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  :  the  natural  se- 
quence of  war.  South  Carolina,  too,  was 
not  unmindful  of  Richard  Hutson,  call- 
ing him  with  John  Rutledge  and  John 
Mathews  to  the  bench  in  1784,  as  one 
of  the  three  first  chancellors.  We  enjoy 
the  freedom  he  gave  his  all  to  secure. 
We  do  well  to  carve  his  name  first  on 
the  snow-white  Centennial  marble  that 
his  name  and  example  may  be  per- 
petuated to  coming  generations." 


Clothing     in      1783. — Apropos     of 
McMasters'  account  of  American  fash- 
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ions  and  materials  of  dress  in  1 7S4,  as 
described  in  his  "  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,"  the  following  is 
from  the  Boston  Independent  Ledger,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1783.  Some  of  these  dry  goods 
are  unknown  to  this  age. 

a  To  be  sold  by  William  Donnison,  at 
his  shop,  the  corner  of  Winter  Street,  a 
beautiful  Assortment  of  best  English 
Broad  Cloths,  Coatings,  Plains,  Flannel, 
Kerseymere,  Camblets,  Cambleteens, 
Moreens,  Lastings,  Sattinetts,  Prunella, 
Velvets,  Plushes,  Hairbines,  Cotton 
Sattinetts,  Sattin  Beavers,  Shalloons, 
Durants,  Tammies,  Rich  Florentines, 
&c,  &c." 

"  Hairbines  "  is  unknown  to  lexicog- 
raphers. 

"  For  the  Ladies,  A  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant Assortment  of  Millinary  is  to  be 
sold  at  the  shop,  North  Corner  of  Court 
Street,  Consisting  of  Caps  for  Ladies  and 
Misses,  Gauze  Skirts,  Aprons,  Hats, 
Cloaks,  Bell  Hoops,  and  Silver  Gauze. 
Also  Ostrich  Feathers,  Sattin  and  others, 
Shoes,  Fans,  Ribbons,  Plumes,  and  Chim- 
ney Liners  with  Tassells. " 

Horace  E.  Hayden. 


Sweetness  long  drawn  out. — The 
Evening  Post  of  June  21,  1808,  con- 
tains a  notice  of  the  marriage  at  Wash- 
ington of  George  Hudson  to  Miss  Sera- 
phina  Maria  Caroline  Matilda  Sophia 
Ann  Mansfield.  Minto. 

AN  INDIAN    CHIEF  ON    INDIAN    POLICY. 

— Dr.  P.  E.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Indian 
tribe,  Mississagua,  an  educated  physician, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Col.  William  L.  Stone, 
writes  :  "  My  tribe  is  now  considered 
the  most  educated,  civilized,  and  indus- 


trious Indians  in  Canada,  largely  due  to 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  my  father, 
under  whose  instrumentality  they  were 
converted  from  paganism,  educated,  and 
civilized.  No  doubt  the  wise  policy  of 
the  Canadian  government  has  had  much 
to  do  with  our  prosperity,  but  even  that 
was  chiefly  through  the  advice  of  my 
father,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
rulers.  Pie  was  the  author,  as  you  know, 
of  several  works  upon  Indians,  and  had 
translated  most  of  the  Bible  and  Wesley's 
hymns  into  the  language  of  his  tribe. 
He  spent  his  lifetime  in  the  work  of  bene- 
fitting his  people  ;  and  as  I  have  taken 
his  place  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  my  tribe,  I  have  the  advantage  of  his 
experience.  In  regard  to  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  United  States  government, 
I  think  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Canada 
is  the  only  salvation  for  the  Indian  tribes. 
Instead  of  a  four  years'  term  with  irregu- 
larities and  frauds,  and  with  agents  who 
are  disposed  to  make  all  the  money  pos- 
sible for  themselves  in  that  short  period, 
it  should  be  a  life  appointment.  The 
Canadian  agents  are  thus  chosen,  and 
from  the  best  educated  (usually  aristo- 
cratic members  of  society) ;  and  no  matter 
what  the  changes  in  Canadian  politics 
they  remain  the  representatives  of  the 
Queen  amongst  her  Indian  subjects. 
Consequently  they  hold  council,  carry 
out  or  make  treaties  without  fear  or  prej- 
udice, and  meet  the  Indians  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  has  great  influence  in  inspiring 
reverence  for  the  '  Great  Mother,'  and 
obedience  to  her  laws." 


HOW  BUSINESS    MATTERS    WERE    MAN- 
AGED   SIXTY    YEARS    AGO     AND     MORE. — 
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By  an  octogenarian. — The  schooner 
Selby,  Captain  John  Selby,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Nantes,  July  2,  18 15,  and 
I  was  on  board  as  supercargo.  Our 
cargo  of  cotton  was  to  furnish  funds  for 
a  return  cargo  of  silks  and  other  goods 
to  be  purchased  in  Paris.  The  last 
news  from  France  was  that  Napoleon 
was  in  Paris  marshaling  his  forces  to 
meet  the  allied  armies.  We  had  favor- 
able winds,  and  in  twenty  days  were  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  we  found 
swarming  with  British  cruisers.  Suppos- 
ing there  might  be  a  blockade,  we 
wished  to  avoid  being  spoken.  We  were 
chased  by  three  British  frigates,  and  the 
shot  from  one  of  them  nearly  reached 
us  ;  but  we  outsailed  them.  One  of  the 
frigates  continued  the  chase  until  the 
next  morning,  when  we  found  ourselves 
almost  as  far  south  as  Bordeaux,  and 
near  the  coast.  Sailing  north,  in  sight 
of  land,  we  were  surprised  to  see  the 
Bourbon  flag  flying.  The  mystery  was 
explained  by  the  pilot,  who  informed  us 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  had 
been  fought  six  weeks  before.  Napoleon 
at  this  time  (July  26th)  was  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  off  the  English  coast. 
The  day  following  the  captain  and  I 
landed  at  Painbceuf,  where  at  our  break- 
fast a  crowTd  of  beggars  gathered  before 
the  door  and  could  be  dispersed  only 
by  throwing  a  handful  of  sous  among 
them. 

The  most  rapid  traveling  then  was 
with  the  courier,  and  I  rode  with  him 
two  days  and  three  nights.  The  road 
all  the  way  to  Paris  was  guarded  by 
Prussian  troops,  and  wherever  my  pass- 
port had  to  be  shown  to  the  French 
authorities  it  was  examined  also  by  the 


Prussian  commandants.  Paris  seemed 
to  be  alive  with  officers  and  soldiers  of 
different  nations,  and  on  the  ninth  of 
August  the  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander 
I,  reviewed  his  troops  on  the  boulevards. 
It  was  said  they  numbered  fifty  thou- 
sand. I  had  a  good  view  of  the  Czar,  an 
uncommonly  fine-looking  man.  He  had 
fewer  decorations  on  his  person  than 
some  of  his  officers,  and  his  horse  was 
not  so  richly  caparisoned  as  theirs.  In 
the  cavalcade  there  were  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  other  notables.  I  saw  at 
another  time  the  veteran  Blucher  exer- 
cising his  soldiers. 

My  business  in  Paris  was  completed 
in  twelve  days,  and  a  ride  of  three  days 
and  two  nights  with  the  courier  brought 
me  to  Nantes.  We  sailed  from  Pain- 
bceuf August  21,  and  on  the  23d  of 
September,  when  near  the  Jersey  shore, 
encountered  the  terrific  and  memo- 
rable gale  which  did  so  much  damage 
at  sea  and  along  our  coast.  We  were 
in  great  peril,  but  were  mercifully  pre- 
served. In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  fine 
fair  wind,  and  in  the  evening  anchored 
at  Sandy  Hook.  The  next  day  was  the 
Sabbath.  The  morning  was  lovely,  and 
with  a  fresh  southerly  breeze  we  sailed 
up  the  beautiful  bay  and  harbor  of  New 
York,  and  I  stepped  on  the  wharf  just 
as  the  bells  were  ringing  for  church. 
The  dreadful  storm  of  the  day  before, 
"amid  the  roaring  of  the  sea,"  and  the 
events  of  the  past  twelve  weeks — how  dif- 
ferent from  the  solemn  and  delightful 
services  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  !  And 
thus  ended  my  first  visit' abroad,  when  I 
was  nearly  twenty-one. — Henry  Hill. 
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Molly  Pitcher. — On  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1876,  the  people  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
witnessed  the  unvailing  of  a  monument 
over  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Hays,  who,  it 
is  claimed,  was  the  traditional  Molly 
Pitcher  who  figured  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth.  Mrs.  Hays'  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Ludwig  ;  she  was  a  German, 
and  died  in  January,  1832.  The  ac- 
count of  her  in  the  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  Ill, 
109,  conflicts,  in  many  respects,  with 
early  accounts  of  that  heroine.  One  his- 
torian states  that  the  story  is  founded  on 
fact.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  an 
authentic  account  of  Molly  and  her  real 
name  ;  also  where  the  story  first  ap- 
peared in  print  ?  *  f .  * 
Alleghany,  Pa. 


Query. — Who  wrote  these    lines   de- 
scriptive   of    young   American    woman- 
hood, comparing  her — 
To  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge — 
A  thought  matured  but  not  uttered, 
A    conception   warm   and  glowing  not  yet  em- 
bodied. 
The  rich  halo  which  precedes  the  rising  sun  ; 
The   rosy   down    which    bespeaks   the  ripening 

peach — 
A  flower,  a  flower  which  is  not  quite 
A  flower,  yet  is  no  more  a  bud  ? 

Ward  McAllister 
Aug.  3,  1883, 

Union  Club, 
Fifth  av.  cor  21  s/  st. 


The  site  of  an  old  fort. — At  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  and  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Fort  William  Henry 
Hotel,  are  the  remains  of  a  fort — a  bas- 


tion, a  deep  ditch,  a  well,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  large  stone  building.  To 
what  fort  did  these  belong  ?  Fort  Will- 
iam Henry,  we  are  told,  was  of  wood. 
The  building  I  refer  to  was  evidently  of 
stone.  In  a  map  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States  two  forts  are  laid  down  at 
Lake  George — Fort  William  Henry  and 
the  English  intrenchment,  the  latter  be- 
ing to  the  southeast  of  the  former.  I 
have  always  understood,  too,  that  the 
hotel  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort. 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  on 
this  point.  Caldwell 

Aug.  4,  1883. 


Peter  Force. — Looking  over  Ste- 
phens'1 Philadelphia  Directory  for  1796, 
I  find  the  following :  "  Force,  Peter, 
shoemaker,  35  Coates'  Alley."  Is  this 
the  father  of  Peter  Force,  the  compiler 
and  editor  of  the  American  Archives  ? 

Alleghany,  Pa. 


Doctor  Gustavus  Brown. — Sparks, 
in  his  Life  of  Washington,  describing  the 
last  illness  of  the  President,  says  :  "  An- 
other messenger  was  dispatched  for  Dr. 
Brown,  who  resided  near  Mount  Ver- 
non." This  was  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown, 
of  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  1748,  graduate 
University  of  Edinburgh,  M.  D.,  and 
died  1804.  Did  he  live  at  Port  To- 
bacco, or  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  at  the  time  of  Washington's 
death  ?  Can  any  one  give  more  facts 
of  his  history  than  a  specialist  has 
given  in  his  Medical  Biography  ?  Dr. 
B.  was  grandson  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown 
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of  Scotland,  born  1689,  and  came 
to  Maryland,  1708.  Married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Gerard  Fowke  of  Maryland, 
who  died  1744  :  he  died  1765  ;  was 
distinguished  in  his  day  as  a  physician. 
Can  any  one  give  the  name  of  his  only 


son,  who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Brown  of 

1 74 S- 1 804  ?  Any  date  concerning  these 
gentlemen  or  their  descendants  will  he 
acceptable.  See  Mead's  Old  Churches, 
etc.,  of  Virginia. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 
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Canada  [x.  72]. — In  the  "  Lexique 
de  la  Langue  Iroquoise  avec  Notes  et 
Appendices,  par  I.  A.  Cuoq,  Pretre  de 
Saint-Sulpice  (Montreal,  I.  Chapleau  & 
Fils),"  I  find  the  following  definition  : 

"  Kanata  :  Ville,  village,  bourg, 
bourgade,  camp,  campementde  plusieurs, 
groupe  de  tentes.  De  la.  le  nom  de 
Canada  auquel  on  a  voulu,  tout  recem- 
ment  encore,  mais  toujours  sans  fonde 
ment  solide,  assigner  une  touteautre 
etymologie. " 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from 
a  paper  entitled  "  L'Amerique  et  les  Por- 
tugais,"  contributed  by  Senor  Luciano 
Cordeiro,  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
Coimbra,  to  the  first  Congres  des  Ameri- 
canistes,  and  printed  in  the  Comp!e-rendu 
of  the  proceedings  at  Nancy  in  1S75: 

"  Canada,  est  un  terme  Portugais  en 
usage  au  XVe  siecle,  et  encore  aujourd'- 
hui,  dans  les  iles  pour  designer  un  che- 
min  etroit  ou  plutot  un  chemin  borde 
de  murs,  ou  trace  dans  un  lieu  desert  et 
inconnu.  Les  Portugais,  ayant  remonte 
le  fleuve  Saint-Laurent,  soit  qu'ils  se  per- 
suadessant  que  e'etait  un  canal  par  ou 
ils  pourraient  passer  en  Orient  (et  Ra- 
musio  dit  que  quelques-uns  le  croyaient 
un  bras  de  mer),  soit  a  cause  de  sa  con- 
figuration, lui  auraient  donne  ce  nom 
que  les  Francais,  obeissant  au  caractere 
de     leur     langue,    prononcent    Canada, 


en  appuyant  sur  la  demiere  syllable. 
Cette  idee  a  deja.  ete  emise  par  un 
ecrivain  Portugais,  et  elle  semble  ac- 
ceptable. Je  rapporterai  aussi,  mais  a. 
titre  de  simple  curiosite,  un  autre  fait 
qui  expliquerait  d'une  maniere  dif- 
ferente  ce  mot  de  Canada.  En  1439  ou 
en  1440,  Denis  Fernandes,  navigateur 
portugais,  decouvrit  en  Afrique  un  grand 
fleuve  qui  fut  norame  (^anagd,  nom  qui 
s'etendit  a.  la  terre  environnante  (Sene- 
gal), et  pres  duquel  on  fit  construire  une 
forteresse  en  1470.  On  croyait  pouvoir 
arriver  par  ce  fleuve  et  par  1'interieur  des 
terres  jusqu'a  Preste  Jean,  et  parvenir  a. 
trouver  la  route  de  lTnde,  idee  qui  donna 
lieu  a,  differentes  tentatives.  L'cmbou- 
chure  de  ce  fleuve  etait  nomme  par  les 
naturels  Sonedech  suivant  Goes,  Ovedech 
suivant  Barros,  et  Quedec  suivant  Em- 
manuel Correia-  Ce  ne  serait  peut-etre 
pas  une  hypothese  trop  aventuree  que 
celle  qui  tendrait  a.  faire  croire  que  les 
Portugais,  en  trouvant  le  fleuve  Saint- 
Laurent,  auraient  cm  qu'ils  pourraient  par 
la.  trouver  la  route  de  lTnde,  e'est-a-dire 
passer  a.  l'ouest,  et  que  cette  idee  et 
quelque  analogie  geographique  leur  au- 
raient rappele  le  Qanagd  decouvert  de- 
puis  peu.  On  doit  remarquer  que  e'est 
au  Saint-Laurent  et  au  confluent  du 
Seguenai,  que  Cartier  semble  avoir  re- 
cueilli  le  mot  Canada  en  1539.     Et  par 
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une  association  d'idees,  le  confluent  du 
Saint-Laurent  et  d'un  autre  fleuve  au- 
rait  pu  leur  rappeler  le  Quedec  ou 
rOvedec  Africain  et  avoir  donne  lieu  a 
cette  denomination  de  Quebec  qui  fut 
donnee  a  ce  lieu  et  que  porte  aujourd'- 
hui  la  ville  elevee  sur  ce  fleuve."  J.  R. 
Montreal. 


The  wandering  piper  [ix.  239.]  — 
"  The  Wandering  Piper  "  is  the  lion  of 
the  day,  and  the  good  people  of  our 
city  are  all  agog  to  see  him.  He  has 
been  piping  up  and  down  our  streets  for 
the  last  two  days,  exciting  the  curiosity 
of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  draw- 
ing a  large  crowd  of  boys  and  grown  up 
children  constantly  about  him.  He  is 
rather  an  intelligent-looking  man,  a  little 
above  middling  stature,  wears  a  Scotch 
plaid  coat  and  trousers,  a  cloth  cap,  and 
green  spectacles,  and  he  plays  on  the 
Scotch  bagpipe  very  sweetly.  The  story 
which  the  papers  tell  about  him  is  very 
romantic  and  curious.  They  say  he  is  a 
person  of  fortune,  and  has  been  many 
years  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  He 
assumed  his  wandering  vocation  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  between  himself 
and  Count  Bendor,  a  French  nobleman, 
as  to  the  hospitality  of  different  nations, 
which  resulted  in  a  bet  of  ^£5,000 
between  the  parties,  both  to  travel  in  dis- 
guise, our  hero  as  a  piper  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  and  America,  and  his  oppo- 
nent as  a  fiddler  in  France  and  Belgium. 
He  will  make  a  visit  to  most  of  the  pop- 
ulous cities  and  towns  in  this  country, 
and  return  to  England  next  fall,  when 
the  wager  will  be  decided.  The  princi- 
pal parts  of  his  receipts  he  distributes  to 
the  poor,  taking  vouchers  therefor  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  expiration  of  his  cruise. 


The  one  to  whom  the  most  is  voluntarily 
given  is  the  winner.  He  leaves  most  if 
not  all  the  money  he  receives  in  the  towns 
and  cities  where  he  collects  it  for  the 
benefit  of  charitable  institutions  or  per- 
sons in  distressed  circumstances.  This 
circumstance  undoubtedly  increases  his 
collections  very  considerably.  His  re- 
ceipts in  this  place  on  Thursday,  being 
fourteen  dollars  and  forty  cents,  he  paid 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Portland 
Wood  Society. — Portland  Courier,  May 

25,  i333-  ' W.  K. 

Military  music  of  the  revolution 
[x.  161]. — It  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Major  Thomas  Proctor  to  the  Council  of 
Safety  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  July  24, 
1776,  published  in  Pa.  Archives,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
52,  that  viols  formed  part  of  his  band. 

*  4-  * 

Voyages  of  waymouth  [x.  143J. — 
"  Mr.  DeCosta  replies  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's letter  published  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  (ix.,  459)  defending 
the  accuracy  of  the  early  chapters  of  his 
history,  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  being 
the  matter  which  has  recently  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety, touching  the  river  discovered  by 
Waymouth,  in  1605.  This  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  the  Penobscot.  When 
this  supposition  was  found  to  be  unten- 
able, the  Kennebec  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  DeCosta  adheres  to  that  opinion. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  however,  finds  that  the  St. 
George  river  corresponds  best  to  the  in- 
dications in  Strachey's  narrative,  and 
that  is  the  conclusion  of  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety after  visiting  the  ground,  book  in 
hand,  and  comparing  the  two  theories." — 
Portland  Advertiser,  Aug,  6,  1883. 
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Georgia  historical  society — The 
regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  August  6,  at  Hodgson  Hall, 
the  President,  General  Henry  R.  Jack- 
son, presiding.  The  Secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  June  and  July  meetings, 
which,  after  amendment,  were  confirmed. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Captain  Robert  Falligant,  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  William  Harden,  pre- 
sented the  application  of  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Pierce,  of  Rockford,  111.,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  society  as  corresponding  mem- 
ber. The  application  was  referred  for 
vouchers.  A  communication  was  also 
read  from  the  Librarian  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  asking  for  the  do- 
nation to  the  University  library  of  the 
society  publications. 

The  Librarian,  in  behalf  of  the  society, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  from  Master 
Charles  R.  Warren,  son  of  Col.  J.  L. 
Warren,  of  an  ancient  and  curious  bill  of 
lading,  dated  July,  1773,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God  in 
good  order  and  well  Conditioned  By 
Simeon  Smith  of  Rhodes  island,  Mer- 
chant in  and  upon  the  good  sloop  called 
the  Sally,  whereof  is  Marster  under  God 
for  this  present  voyage  George  Arnold 
of  the  above  mentioned  town,  Mariner, 
and  Now  Riding  at  anchor  in  the  Port 
of  Gaspee  and  By  God's  grace  bound 
for  Rhode  Island,  to  say  two  hundred 
and  twenty  quintels  of  Dry  Codfish  and 
Ten  Bariels  of  Pickled  Ditto,  and  four 
bariels  of  oil,  and  are  to  be  Delivered  in 
Like  Good  order  at  the  aforesaid  Port 
of  Rhode  island,  and  Dangers  of  the  Sea 
and  English  unto  said  Marster  there  or 


to  his  Assigns  ;  he  or  they  Paying  fraight 
for  the  said  goods  as  costomary. 

"  In  witness  whereof  the  Marster  of 
the  sloop  hath  affirmed  to  this  Bill  of 
Lading,  and  so  God  send  the  good  sloop 
to  her  Desired  Port  in  safety.  Amen. 
Dated  in  Go  spec  July  28///  A  i>  1773 

"  George  Arnold  " 

The  Berkshire  historical  society 
held  their  August  meeting  in  the  Athe- 
naeum at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Prof. 
Perry,  the  newly  elected  president,  pre- 
sided, opening  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress. Pie  urged  the  members  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  preparation  of  a  his- 
tory of  Berkshire  county,  made  up  of 
papers  from  persons  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  who  are  willing  to  hunt  up 
the  facts  about  the  towns,  and  after  read- 
ing the  papers  before  the  society,  have 
them  revised  and  incorporated  into  a 
book.  William  E.  Collins  of  Plartford, 
a  senior  in  Williams  College,  read  a  paper 
on  "Arnold's  Expedition  up  the  Ken- 
nebec in  1775."  He  spoke  briefly  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  11 00  men 
were  raised,  many  of  whom  were  from 
western  Massachusetts,  and  of  how  the 
expedition  started  up  the  Kennebec 
mostly  on  foot,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
go  through  the  region  with  horses. 
The  army  was  preceded  by  eight  or 
ten  men  as  pioneers,  who  marked  the 
trees  along  the  way  which  the  army 
was  to  follow.  Mr.  Collins  spoke  of  the 
superior  talents  of  Arnold  as  a  general, 
and  the  wonderful  control  he  had  over 
his  men,  who  suffered  many  hardships 
from  exposure  and  hunger,  even  being 
obliged  to  kill  and  eat  their  pet  dogs. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THURLOW 
WEED. — Edited  by  his  daughter,  Harriet 
A.  Weed.  Svo.  pp.  65 7.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Few  persons  of  intelligence  will  open  the 
Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed  without  an 
intense  desire  to  peruse  the  beautiful  volume 
from  its  first  page  to  its  last.  It  is  not  only  the 
story  of  a  remarkable  life,  but  the  vivid  picture 
of  the  development  of  a  great  State.  It  is  not 
the  whole  history  of  the  last  three-fourths  of  a 
century  ;  but  no  historian  who  concerns  himself 
with  the  political  events  of  that  period  can  pre- 
sent a  truthful  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
parties  and  their  policies  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  extraordinary  role — to  some  extent  clandes- 
tine— rilled  by  Mr.  Weed.  He  was  the  man- 
ager— dictator,  rather — of  politics  and  politi- 
cians to  a  degree  never  before  reached  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  his  iron  will  being  the  law, 
not  only  to  the  rank  and  file,  but  to  the  recog- 
nized chiefs  of  his  party.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  power  he  wielded,  both  in 
State  and  national  affairs,  for  several  decades. 
This  was  due  to  his  generous  sympathies,  inflexi- 
ble good  faith,  and  unaffected  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice himself,  quite  as  much  perhaps  as  to  his  tact, 
discretion,  dexterity  of  judgment,  and  facility 
for  reading  the  characters  of  men.  His  career 
must  ever  prove  a  source  of  suggestive  and  in- 
structive study  ;  and  he  takes  the  reader  into  his 
confidence  in  such  a  frank,  easy,  and  charming 
manner,  that  the  book  is  a  fascinating  compan- 
ion for  an  idle  hour.  The  magnetism  of  the 
great  political  magnate, which  touched  all  classes, 
illumines  the  pages  of  his  Autobiography,  in 
which,  indeed,  he  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his 
own  faults  and  foibles,  and  records  his  defeats 
with  smiling  unconcern.  His  boyhood  and  early 
journalistic  training  occupy  one  hundred  or  more 
well  rounded  pages.  In  1826,  he  first  became 
the  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  A  large  portion  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Ma- 
sonic agitation  in  connection  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  William  Morgan,  which  materially  af- 
fected national  as  well  as  State  politics.  In 
1830,  Mr.  Weed  was  chosen  to  the  editorship  of 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  he  became  the  object  of  observation  by  all 
the  leading  politicians  of  his  time;  and  whether 
it  was  attack  or  defense,  he  was  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  location  of  this  paper  at  the 
State  Capital  brought  him  into  constant  inter- 
course with  the  officers  of  the  .State  government, 
and  with  leading  lawyers,  politicians,  and  men  of 
business  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  Albany  and  needed  his  courtesies 
to  put  them  on  a  proper  footing  with  the  public 
functionaries. 


"  In  those  days,"  he  tells  us,  "there  was  no 
'editorial  staff.'  I  not  only  edited  the  paper 
without  assistance,  but  for  several  years  reported 
the  Assembly  proceedings  and  personally  col- 
lected all  news  articles  and  local  items,  read  all 
proofs,  and  occasionally  made  up  the  forms. 
These  duties  gave  me  constant  but  pleasant  oc- 
cupation."    He  further  says  : 

"In  the  summer  of  1831  the  great  railway 
system  of  America  was  inaugurated  by  the  com- 
pletion and  opening  of  two  or  three  short  roads 
—Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  Albany,  each 
claiming  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  field.  The 
point  of  precedence,  however,  has  been  settled  in 
favor  of  Albany,  a  portion  of  whose  road  was 
then  opened,  and  the  first  steam  car  placed  upon 
the  'Mohawk  &  Hudson'  track  being  propelled 
by  a  locomotive  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  at 
Albany  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  descends 
into  Schenectady.  The  cars  were  extemporized 
by  placing  the  body  of  the  stage-coach  then  in 
use  on  a  single  four-wheeled  platform  car.  Of 
my  fellow-passengers  in  the  cars  of  that  first  train 
I  can  only  identify  Lewis  Benedict,  John 
Towrtsend,  Joseph  Alexander,  John  Meigs  (high 
constable),  John  I.  Boyd,  and  Billy  Winne 
(penny  post),  of  Albany  ;  and  Governor  Yates, 
John  I.  De  Graff,  and  Hugh  Robinson,  of 
Schenectady.  It  was  my  fortune,  therefore,  to 
witness  the  advent  of  the  two  great  material 
forces  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
development  and  civilization  of  this  continent. 
I  witnessed  in  1807,  from  an  island  in  the  Hud- 
son River,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated,  the 
passage  of  the  fi  rst  vessel  ever  propelled  by  steam  ; 
and  I  was  a  passenger,  in  1831,  in  the  first  car 
propelled  by  steam  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  I  was  a  witness  also,  at  a  later  period,  of 
Professor  Morse's  first  demonstration  before 
Congress  of  the  workings  of  his  telegraphic  in- 
vention. A  communication  was  made  for  the 
wires  through  the  wall  which  divided  two  com- 
mittee rooms,  in  each  of  which  members  of 
Congress  and  invited  guests  were  gathered. 
Professor  Morse  was  himself  the  operator,  with 
an  assistant  in  the  opposite  room  to  receive  the 
message.  Members  of  Congress  were  requested 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  collusion.  The  experiment 
was  a  complete  success,  occasioning  equal  aston- 
ishment and  gratification  ;  and  from  that  be- 
ginning the  whole  civilized  world  has  been 
spanned  with  wires  and  cables,  through  which 
Egypt,  India,  China  and  Japan  are  in  daily 
and  hourly  communication  with  Europe  and 
America." 

Not  the  least  of  the  author's  public  services 
were  performed  in  the  character  of  a  diplomat. 
One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  work 
relates  to  his  experiences  in  Europe,  when  sent 
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by  President  Lincoln  in  1861  on  a  semi-official 
mission  of  the  first  moment. 

The  book  is  crowded  with  reminiscences  of 
the  most  varied  and  interesting  character.  We 
are  told  how  the  friendly  loan  of  a  dress  coat 
once  saved  an  office-holder  his  place  ;  how, 
through  his  own  social  shortcoming;;,  the  author 
lost  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  of  his  (Mr.  Weed's)  failure  in  at- 
tempting   "  to    speak   in  public  on  the  stage." 

To  be  appreciated,  this  autobiographical  work 
must  be  read.  No  library  can  afford  to  miss  it 
from  its  shelves. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN.— Fifteenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  George 
Ticknor  Curtis.  With  two  Steel-plate 
portraits.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1300.  Plarper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1883. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
contribution  to  American  history  the  mind  should 
be  disarmed  of  every  prejudice  of  a  political 
character.  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  of 
the  government  during  the  four  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  commencement  of  our  Civil  War,  is, 
as  Mr.  Curtis  observes,  a  topic  upon  which 
friends  and  foes  have  widely  differed.  It  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  for  an 
impartial  account  to  have  been  written,  or  an 
impartial  judgment  formed,  until  the  perils  and 
turmoils  of  the  bitter  strife  should  have  passed 
by.  It  is  not  impossible  now,  to  take  an  impas- 
sionate  view  of  the  men  and  events  of  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  and  the  readers  of  this  memoir 
will  learn  many  new  historical  facts  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Mr.  Curtis  had  access  to  ma- 
terial hitherto  unpublished,  and  its  revelations 
are  of  such  consequence  that  the  true  history  of 
the  exciting  period  to  which  it  refers  cannot  be 
written  without  it.  Persons  whose  opinions  have 
been  formed  while  perusing  the  highly  colored 
statements  of  partisan  writers  will  be  surprised 
to  find  in  these  volumes  the  letters  of  eminent 
men  hitherto  credited  with  dissent  from  the  pol- 
icy of  an  administration,  which  policy  they,  in 
fact,  guided  or  approved. 

Mr.  Curtis  says,  pertinently,  "Any  man  who 
has  been  in  public  life  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  has  attained  to  the  highest  public  stations, 
must  necessarily  have  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  elucidation  of  his  own  history,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  times  in  which  he  has  acted.  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  a  habit  of  preserving  nearly 
everything  that  came  into  his  hands.  The  mass 
of  his  private  correspondence  is  enormous.  He 
had  also  another  habit  of  great  utility.  He 
rarely  held  an  important  conversation,  or  was 
engaged  in  a  critical  transaction,  without  writing 
down  an  account  of  it  with  his  own  hand  imme- 


diately afterward.  These  extremely  valuable 
memoranda  will  be  found  to  throw  great  light 
upon  many  matters  that  have  hitherto  been  left 
in  obscurity,  or  entirely  misrepresented." 

The  work  opens  with  a  fragment  of  an  Auto- 
biography, which  is  used  by  Mr.  Curtis  with  such 
explanatory  paragraphs  as  are  needful  to  make 
a  clear  and  connected  narrative.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  biographer  to  enter 
into  as  much  of  description  as  was  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  documents  used,  aiming  to  instruct 
and  entertain  while  doing  justice  to  the  subject 
of  his  work. 

The  events  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  in 
the  Presidential  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
occurred  in  i860  and  iSGr,  and  to  this  period 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pages  of  the  second 
volume  are  devoted.  Mr.  Curtis  makes  an  elab- 
orate defense  of  the  course  pursued  in  those 
trying  times,  which  is  certainly  of  unquestionable 
interest  to  the  reading  public.  Mr.  Curtis  says  : 
"  Little  are  the  objectors  aware  that  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  until  after  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  identical  with  that  of 
Mr.  Buchanan."  And  in  another  chapter  he 
says:  "When  we  look  back  upon  the  war  that 
ensued,  and  when  we  measure  the  disparity  of 
force  that  enabled  the  United  States  eventually 
to  prevail  over  the  exhausted  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, there  are  no  people  in  the  whole  Union 
who  have  more  cause  than  the  Secessionists 
themselves  to  be  giateful  to  President  Buchanan 
for  not  having  admitted  the  possibility  of  legiti- 
mate war  upon  the  States  that  seceded  ;  while 
for  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  there  remains 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having  laid  down 
the  principle  that  saved  them  from  crushing  the 
political  autonomy  of  those  States  in  a  war  that 
could  have  had  no  result  but  to  reduce  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjugated  provinces."  Of  the 
seven  years  intervening  between  the  end  of  his 
Presidency  and  his  death,  Mr.  Curtis  says : 
"  How  he  bore  himself  through  all  this  flood  of 
detraction  and  abuse  ;  how  he  never  wavered 
amid  disaster  or  victory  in  his  firm  determina- 
tion to  uphold  with  all  his  influence  the  just  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  ;  how  he 
prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  ;  how  he  opened 
his  purse  to  relieve  the  suffering,  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  brave  men  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country,  his  private  correspondence  abun- 
dantly proves." 


LAND    AND    LABOR    IN  THE   UNITED 

STATES.  By  William  Godwin  Moody. 
1  Vol.  i2mo.,  pp.  360.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     New  York,  1883. 

The  charm  of  this  volume  lies  in  its  clear  and 
calm  survey  of  the  condition  of  American  labor, 
and  in  its   discussion  of  the  causes  which  have 
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tended  to  idleness,  and  to  reduce  wages  and 
lower  the  political  and  social  standing  of  the 
laborer.  A  complicated  subject  has  been  treated 
with  exceptional  power  and  candor.  The 
author  has,  however,  failed  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  myriads  of  causes  and  effects 
which  have  influenced,  or,  at  least,  colored,  the 
arguments  which  he  brings  into  public  view.  He 
sees  only  the  cloud,  never  the  sunshine.  He 
predicts  general  distress  and  disaster  in  the 
United  States  through  the  increase  of  idleness, 
unless  a  series  of  national  measures  avert  land 
monopolies,  and  accomplish  "  the  redistribution 
of  labor  among  all,  that  all  may  live."  He  also 
recommends  "  the  breaking  up  and  wiping  out 
of  every  vestige  of  all  systems  of  tenant  farm- 
ing." The  facts  brought  forward  are  of  the  first 
importance,  and.  notwithstanding  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Moody  will  challenge  criticism  in  innu- 
merable directions,  his  work  will  aid  materially 
in  calling  intelligent  attention  to  some  very  im- 
portant industrial  problems,  which  concern  the 
welfare  of  every  true  American. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMER- 
ICA. By  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Volume  III., 
pp.  923.  Philadelphia  :  Porter  &  Coates, 
1SS3. 

The  year  1863,  destined  to  have  a  decisive 
influence  over  the  results  of  the  civil  war  in 
America,  forms  the  subject  of  this  volume.  Dovv- 
dall's  Tavern,  Chancellorsville,  and  Suffolk,  are 
the  headings  of  the  three  chapters  in  Book  I.  ; 
The  Bayous,  Port  Gibson,  Champion's  Hill,  and 
Vicksburg,  comprise  Book  II.  ;  Legislation, 
Brandy  Station,  Oak  Hill,  and  Gettysburg  are 
the  suggestive  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Book  III.  ; 
and  Hagerstown,  Bristoe  Station,  and  Mine 
Run  complete  Book  IV.  As  will  be  seen  this 
part  of  the  Count's  great  work  covers  the  most 
important  and  exciting  period  of  the  conflict.  It 
includes  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  French 
edition.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  our  civil 
war  "  has  had  no  abler  historian  than  the  French 
prince  who,  emulating  the  example  of  Lafayette, 
took  part  in  this  new  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
who  now  writes  of  events,  in  many  of  which  he 
participated,  as  an  accomplished  officer,  and  one 
who,  by  his  independent  position,  his  high  char- 
acter and  eminent  talents,  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances and  relations  which  gave  him  almost  un- 
equaled  opportunities  to  gain  correct  information 
and  form  impartial  judgments." 

Every  page  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  examination  of 
voluminous  data.  The  whole  work  is  distin- 
guished for  clearness  of  statement,  force  of 
description,  and  soundness  of  criticism.  The 
author  writes  :  "  The  ardent  passions  which 
animated  the  combatants  have,  thank  God  1  been 
calmed  before  the  principal  actors  of  the  great 
drama  have  passed  away,  and  its  history  has  be- 


come for  them  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  cour- 
teous controversy,  of  which  the  great  public  of  the 
United  States  is  to-day  the  arbitrator.  The 
most  useful  documents  for  such  a  work  are  those 
which  emanate  from  the  actors  themselves,  and 
which  are  written  at  the  first  moment,  when 
facts  are  too  recent  to  allow  any  glossing  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  truth." 


THE    DOMINION    ANNUAL    REGISTER 
AND  REVIEW,  for  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  the 
Canadian  Union,  1882.      Edited  by  Henry  J. 
Morgan,  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Canada. 
Assisted    by    Robert     Bell,     LL.D.,     M.D., 
F.G.S.,    C.E.,    John    Reade,     Frederick    A. 
Dixon,  Thomas  J.    Richardson,   and  Graham 
Moon.     Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  18S3. 
The  contents  of  this  publication,  of  some  five 
hundred  pages,  indicate  its  value  not  only  to  the 
historical  student,    but    to    the    general    scholar. 
The  first  170  pages  are  devoted  to  political  and 
parliamentary    history  ;    following    which    is    a 
"Journal  of  Remarkable  Occurrences,"  in  1882  — 
which  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly — occupy- 
ing not  less  than  fifty  pages.     The  "  Progress  of 
Education  in  the  Dominion,"  and  the  "Review 
of  Literature,   Science,   and  Art,"  are  ably  pre- 
sented in  articles  of  some  forty  pages  each,  and 
will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  Americans 
who  are    interested   in    the  development  of  the 
resources    of    the    continent.       The    work    also 
contains  miscellaneous  statistics  and  other  note- 
worthy information,  together  with  an  excellent 
index. 


THE  IROQUOIS  BOOK  OF  RITES.    Edited 
by  Horatio  Hale,  M.A.    Library  of  Aborig- 
inal American  Literature,  II.  pp.  222.    D.  G. 
Brinton,  Philadelphia,  1883. 
The  chief  value  of  this  work  is  ethnological.. 
As  a  record  we  are  told  that  it  carries  back  the 
authentic  history  of  Northern  America  to  a  date 
anterior  by  fifty  years  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus. 
It   contains   much    new    material   of   permanent 
interest  and  value  to  the  historical  scholar  and 
the  scientist.      The  introduction  is  divided  into 
ten    chapters,    commencing    with    the    "  Huron 
Iroquois    Nations."     The   seventh    chapter,  en- 
titled   "  Historical    Traditions,"  and   those  fol- 
lowing, which  treat  of  the   Iroquois  character, 
policy,  and  language,  are  of  special  interest  and 
importance.     A  map,  notes  and  a  glossary  com- 
plete the  valuable  work. 


ANNOUNCEMENT— The  October  number 
of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  "Historical 
Sketch  of  Pierre  and  Jean  Lafitte,"  the 
famous  smugglers  of  Louisiana,  1809  to 
1814,  by  the  eminent  Louisiana  historian, 
Charles  Gayarre. 


SIR    HENRY    CLINTON, 


MAGAZINE   OF   AMERICAN   HISTORY 
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PICTURESQUE     CORNER    OF    THREE     STATES 

A  CHAPTER  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY  AND  TRADITION 

PICTURESQUE  not  only  in  its  scenery,  but  in  its  early  history,  is 
that  portion  of  Orange  county,  where  the  Delaware  winds  its  placid 
way  between  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A 
little  beyond  the  point  where  the  beautiful  river  receives  the  tributary 
waters  of  the  Neversink  it  turns  abruptly  in  a  southerly  direction  and 
flows  onward  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  toward  the  sea.  A 
rocky  little  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  confluent  waters  of  the  Never- 
sink and  the  Delaware  forms  a  part  of  three  states — New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey.  It  is  partially  submerged  during  the  freshets,  but 
its  solid  foundations  will  stand  the  swirl  and  wear  of  the  floods  for  ages 
yet  to  come.  A  few  feet  back  from  high-water  mark  is  a  smooth  plateau, 
covered  with  herbage  and  wild  flowers.  Here  the  lover  of  nature  may  re- 
cline at  ease   and  enjoy  the  charming  picture. 

The  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  was  for  many 
decades  the  subject  of  hot  dispute  and  perpetual  warfare  among  the  bor- 
derers. One  of  the  leading  actors  in  these  well-nigh  bloody  dramas,  was  a 
Major  Swartwout,  who  resided  on  the  disputed  territory.  Anticipating  a 
hostile  visit  from  the  Jersey  claimants  of  his  lands,  he  maintained  a  small 
arsenal  in  his  house,  keeping  therein  a  number  of  guns  loaded  and  ready 
for  service.  He  also  employed  men  sufficient  not  only  to  cultivate  his 
farm,  but  to  handle  the  guns  when  it  should  become  necessary  to  lay  aside 
the  peaceful  pruning-hook  for  the  weapons  of  war.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  careful  preparations  for  defense  his  domicile  was  invaded,  his  family 
expelled,  and  his  household  goods  tumbled  out  of  doors.  Calling  for  assist- 
ance from  Goshen,  he  received  it,  and  the  invaders  were  in  turn  ejected  ; 
the  major  gathered  up  his  "lares  and  penates,"  and  once  more  his  family 
assembled  around  the  hearth-stone.     The  Jerseymen  subsequently  organ- 
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ized  a  strong  party,  intending  on  a  certain  day  to  make  a  general  raid  "  all 
along  the  line,"  and  clean  out  the  "  Yorkers,"  root  and  branch.  But  the 
latter  learned  of  the  intended  foray,  and  mustered  in  force  at  the  house  of 
Harmanus  Van  Inwegen,  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  war.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  "Yorkers"  marched  out  to  the  road  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  whereupon  the  invaders  who  had  planned  this 
little  surprise,  found  themselves  the  surprised  party,  and  their  courage 
suddenly  oozing  out,  they  took  counsel  of  that  discretion  which  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and  wheeling-,  like  the  famous  king  of  France,  "  marched 
down  again."     Their  last  move  was  to  capture  and  imprison  the  major  and 
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Captain  Johannes  Westbrook ;  knowing  that  any  open  attempt  to  seize 
them  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  some  danger,  they 
planned  to  do  it  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  sanct- 
uary. To  this  end,  on  the  day  appointed,  they  assembled  in  force,  armed 
with  clubs,  at  the  church  of  Magaghamack,  and  when  the  major  and  the 
captain  came  out  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  they  were  attacked  and  after 
a  sharp  struggle  made  prisoners.  The  major  was  taken  to  New  Jersey  and 
confined  in  prison,  but  was  soon  released.  Not  long  subsequent  to  this 
event  the  boundary  line  was  definitely  established  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  and  indicated,  until  1882,  by  a  copper  bolt  set  in  the 
rocks.  Now  a  granite  monument  marks  the  spot,  the  only  work  of  art 
to  mar  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene.  The  promontory  is  known  as  the 
"Tri-States  Rock,"  and  is  reached  by  a  half-mile  walk  through  a  silent 
avenue  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Laurel  Grove,  which  lies  between  the 
two  rivers  as  they  gradually  converge  into  a  single  stream. 

This  corner  of  Orange  county  was  the  former  home  of  the  Minsies  or 
Minnisinks ;  known  at  successive  periods  as  Magaghamack,*  the  Precinct 
of  Mamakating,  and  now  as  the  town  of  Deerpark.  Records  and  traditions 
all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  no  white  man  had  penetrated  to  the  wilds 
of  Magaghamack  prior  to  February,  1694,  when,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  of  the  French  or  their  Indian  allies  had  been  tampering 
with,  the  Minnisinks — "  had  sent  for  them  or  been  in  ye  Minnissinck  Coun- 
try " — Captain  Arent  Schuyler  was  despatched  here  from  New  York  on  a 
tour  of  observation.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  made  the  follow- 
ing report  to  Governor  Fletcher: 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency. 

In  pursuance  to  yr  Excell :  commands  I  have  been  in  the  Minissink 
Country,  of  which   I   have   Kept  the   following  journal :  viz. 

1694  ye  3d  of  Feb. — I  departed  from  New  Yorke  for  East  New  Jersey 
and  came  that  night  att  Bergentown  where  I  hired  two  men  and  a  guide. 

Ye  4th  Sunday  Morning. — I  went  from  Bergen  and  travilled  about  ten 
English  miles  beyond  Haghengsack  to  an  Indian  place  called  Peckwes. 

Ye  5th  Monday. — From  Peckwes  North  and  be  West  I  went  about  thirty 
two  miles  snowing  and  rainy  weather. 

Ye  6th  Tuesday. — I  continued  my  journey  to  Maghaghkamieck  (the  In- 
dian name  of  the  Neversink)  and  from  thence  to  within  half  a  days  journey 
of  the  Menissinck. 

Ye  7th  Wednesday. — About  eleven  o'clock   I   arrived  at   the   Minissink 

*  So  written  in  some  ancient  records — Magaghameck  in  others. 
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and  there  I  met  with  two  of  their  Sachems  and  severall  other  Indians  of 
whom  I  enquired  after  some  news,  if  the  French  or  their  Indians  had  sent 
for  them  or  been  in  ye  Minissinck  Country,  upon  wch  they  answered  that 
noe  French  nor  any  of  the  French  Indians  were  nor  had  been  in  the  Minis- 
sink  Country  nor  thereabouts,  and  did  promise  yt  if  ye  French  should  hap- 
pen to  come  or  yr  they  heard  of  it  that  they  will  forthwith  send  a  messen- 
ger and  give  yr  Excellency  notice  thereof. 

Inquiring  further  after  news  they  told  me  that  six  days  agoe  three 
Christians  and  two  Shauwans  Indians  who  went  about  fifteen  months  agoe 
with  Arnout  Vielle  into  the  Shauwans  Country  were  passed  by  the  Minis- 
sincks  going  for  Albany  to  fetch  powder  for  Arnout  and  his  company:  and 
further  told  them  that  said  Arnout  intended  to  be  there  wth  seaven  hundred 
of  ye  said  Shauwans  Indians  loaden  wth  beavor  and  peltries  at  ye  time  ye 
Indian  corn  is  one  about  foot  high  (which  may  in  the  Month  of  June). 

The  Minissinck  Sachems  further  sd  that  one  of  their  Sachems  and 
other  of  their  Indians  were  gone  to  fetch  beavor  and  peltries  which  they 
had  hunted  ;  and  having  no  news  of  them  are  afraid  y*  ye  Sinneques  have 
killed  them  for  ye  lucar  of  the  beavor  or  because  ye  Minissinck  Indians 
have  not  been  with  ye  Sinneques  as  usual  to  pay  their  Dutty,  and  there- 
fore desier  y*  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  order  y4  the  Sinneques 
may  not  molest  or  hurt  ye  Minissinck,  they  be  willing  to  continue  in  amity 
with  them. 

In  the  afternoon  I  departed  from  ye  Minissincks ;  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of 
Feb.  I  travilled  and  came  att  Bergen  in  ye  morning  and  about  noone  arrived 
at  New  Yorke. 

This  may  it  please  your  Excell :  the  humble  reporte  of  your  Excellen- 
cy's most  humble  serv* 

Arent  Schuyler." 

It  was  doubtless  very  soon  after  this  visit  of  Captain  Schuyler  to  the 
Minnisink  Country  that  the  settlement  of  white  men  within  its  borders 
began.  Among  those  who  escaped  from  Schenectady  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  by  the  Indians  in  1689,  was  William  Tietsort,  a  blacksmith,  who 
made  his  way  to  Esopus  and  afterward  "  went  to  the  Minnisink  Country," 
where,  squatting  upon  a  tract  of  land,  he  proceeded  to  cultivate  it  and  subse- 
quently purchased  and  secured  a  patent  for  it.  In  1697  Jacob  Codebec, 
Thomas  Swartwout,  Anthony  Swartwout,  Bernardus  Swartwout,  Jan  Tyse, 
Peter  Gimar,  and  David  Jamison  obtained  a  patent  for  "  a  certain  quantity  of 
land  at  a  place  called  Maghagkameck — one  thousand  two  hundred  acres.'* 
Other  pioneers  came  over  from  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson  and 
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PORT  JERVIS— JUNCTION    OF  THE   VALLEYS   OF  THE   DELAWARE  AND   NEVERSINK. 


occupied  the  valley  of  the  "  Peenpack,"  gradually  advancing  southward 
along  the  banks  of  the  Neversink  to  the  Delaware  River.  And  so  by  these 
few  enterprising  colonists  was  begun  the  settlement  of  the  present  town  of 
Deerpark,  now  containing  several  thriving  villages,  the  chief  of  which,  with 
a  population  of  9,000,  is  Port  Jervis. 

At  this  pretty  inter-montane  village,  regarding  the  mountains  that  wall 
it  in  on  every  side,  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  the  pipe-loving  Dutchman  of 
1690  managed  to  make  his  way  over  such  barriers  into  this  grand  amphi- 
theater, and,  once  here,  that  he  ever  dreamed  of  getting  away  again.  To 
traverse  these  rugged  mountains  on  foot,  with  the  impedimenta  of  a  settler 
must  have  been  an  undertaking  that  even  the  sturdy  tramp  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  might  have  been  pardoned  for  shrinking  from. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  Neversink,  opposite  the  Tri-States  Rock,  took 
from  the  Carpenter  family,  who  early  settled  there,  the  name  of  Carpenter's 
Point.  Here  was  the  old  ferry,  affording  transportation  over  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  traveler  journeying  by  the  turnpike  from  Newburgh,  on  the 
Hudson,  to  Milford  and  Carbondale,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Oswego,  in  New 
York.  The  village  of  Carpenter's  Point,  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Neversink,  now  linked  to  Port  Jervis  by  a  suspension  bridge,  held,  until 
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the  opening  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  in  1828,  the  position  at 
present  occupied  by  Port  Jervis  as  the  most  important  place  in  the  district, 
and  the  center  of  business  for  the  surrounding  country.  Here  was  the  post- 
office,  the  store,  the  mill,  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  comfortable  inn, 
where  the  traveler  after  his  tedious  journey  over  the  old  turnpike,  found 
"  good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast." 

At  a  short  distance  west  of  Carpenter's  Point  village,  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  Port  Jervis,  is  the  former  site  of  the  old  "  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Magaghamack,"  at  present  a  part  of  the  grounds  of  Charles  F. 
Van   Inwegen,  Esq.     Here  upon   a  ridge,  about  equally  distant  from  the 


VALLEY   OF   THE   DELAWARE,    LOOKING    WEST   FROM    LAUREL    GROVE    CEMETERY. 


two  rivers,  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees,  stood  the  humble  log  temple, 
around  whose  altar  the  hardy  settlers  who  feared  God  more  than  the  sav- 
age Indian,  but  who,  nevertheless,  "  kept  their  powder  dry,"  came  to- 
gether from  miles  around,  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  humble  prayer  and  praise 
and  listen  to  the  godly  counsel  of  their  venerated  dominie,  Johannes  Caspa- 
rus  Fryenmoet,  delivered  from  his  pulpit  perched  on  a  post  under  an  over- 
hanging sounding  board.  It  is  not  probable  that  Magaghamack  Church 
enjoyed  his  ministrations  on  every  Sabbath  day,  for  he  was  at  the  same 
time  pastor  of  "  the  Churches  of  Minnisink,  Walpeck  and  Smithfield,  all 
organized  in  1737,  and  all  located  on   the  old  Mine  Road,  leading  from 
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OLD    MAGAGHAMACK    BURYING    GROUND. 


OLD   FERRY    OVER   THE    DELAWARE    RIVER. 


Kingston  to  the  Copper  Mines  in  Pahaguany."  His  work,  if  not  his  title, 
was  that  of  a  "  bishop,"  and  the  compensation  he  received  from  the  four 
churches  of  his  "  diocese  "  amounted  all  told  to  £70  in  money,  besides  25 
schepels  (about  20  bushels)  of  oats  from  each  church,  and  his  firewood.  In 
those  days  the  Gospel  was  had  in  these  outposts  of  Zion  almost  without 
money  and  without  price.  They  were  true  shepherds,  who  followed  their 
wandering  sheep  into  the  wilderness,  sharing  their  dangers  and  privations, 
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sustaining  their  faith,  visiting  their  sick  and  burying  their  dead,  to  receive 
in  return,  besides  the  love  of  their  flocks  and  the  "well  done"  of  their 
Master,  barely  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. On  the  other  side  of  the  road  (now  Main  Street)  was  the  "  bury- 
ing ground."  Here  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,"  undisturbed 
by  the  roar  of  the  ponderous  Erie  trains  thundering  by  ;  but  the  sunlight 
slanting  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  shade  this  "  God's  acre  " 
reveals  a  saddening  scene  of  neglect :  graves  undistinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  earth,  briers  and  weeds  kindly  concealing  the  decay  of  others, 
and  headstones  covered  with  lichens,  prostrate  and  broken,  make  a  picture 
that  might  well  impress  the  stranger  with  the  belief  that  this  was  the 
burial  place  of  men  whose  race  is  now  extinct. 

In  July,  1779,  Brant,  with  his  band  of  Indians  and  Tories,  ravaged  this 
district  with  tomahawk  and  torch,  and  the  old  sanctuary  shared  the  fate 
of  other  buildings  and  became  a  heap  of  ashes.  One  might  have  looked 
for  the  vengeance   of  Heaven  to  follow  the  impious   crew  and  to  paralyze 

the  hands   that    had    ap- 
plied 


the  sacrilegious 
torch,  so  that  the  God- 
fearing yeomanry  who 
pursued  and  brought 
them  to  battle  two  days 
later,  would  have  smote 
the  sons  of  Belial  hip  and 
thigh,  instead  of  being 
butchered  by  them  in  the 
"  battle  of  Minnisink." 
A  new  church  was  erect- 
ed in  1786,  in  the  same 
place,  this  time  of  planed 
boards.  In  after  years  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company  having 
donated  lands  near  "  the 
Port  "  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  removed  thither  from 
its  site  of  a  hundred  years, 
A  few  years   ago  it  was  in  turn 


REFORMED    DUTCH    CHURCH    OF   MAGAGHAMACK, 


and  became  a  more  imposing  edifice. 

replaced  by  one  of  the  handsomest  brick  churches  in  the  state.     The  first 

settled  pastor  over  the  four  churches  was  Johannes  Casparus   Fryenmoet. 
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REFORMED   DUTCH    CHURCH    OF   DEERPARK,    1883. 


His  successors  in  the  pastorate  of  Magaghamack  church  were  Thomas 
Romeyn,  Elias  Van  Bunschoten,  John  Demarest  (the  first  one  to  conduct 
the  services  wholly  in  the  English  language)  and  Cornelius  C.  Elting. 

The  war-whoop  of  hostile  Indians  first  startled  the  settlers  of  this 
district  and  called  them  to  arms  for  the  defense  of  their  firesides  during 
the  "  French  and  Indian  war"  of  1755,  when  there  were  less  than  two 
score  families  living  within  the  limits  of  Deerpark.  At  that  time  the 
Lennapes  and  Minsies,  who,  as  well  as  other  tribes,  were  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  wrong  done  them  by  the  English  Proprietaries  in  securing  grants 
of  their  choicest  lands,  resolved  upon  revenge,  and  making  a  vow  "  never 
to  leave  off  killing  the  English  until  they  had  been  paid  for  their  lands," 
they  inaugurated  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  peaceful  settlers  who 
had  occupied  the  soil,  but  who  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  sharp  practice 
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SHAWANGUNK  MOUNTAINS— EAST  OF   PORT  JERVIS. 


of  which  the  Indians  had  been  the  victims.  The  Lennapes  and  their  allies 
ravaged  the  country  lying  along  the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Susquehanna.  The  war-path  of  the  Minsies  lay  along  the 
frontiers  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Orange  and  Ulster  counties.  In  1758  the 
hatchet  was  buried  and  the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  by  the  Delawares 
and  the  pale-faces  of  the  Minnisink  country,  and  the  latter  were  once 
more  at  liberty  to  resume  the  quiet  pursuits  of  peace. 

The  raids  of  Indians  into  a  district  having  so  few  defenders  made  ap- 
parent the  necessity  for  "  forts "  as  places  of  refuge  and  defense  ;  and 
three  were  erected  in  the  "  Upper  Neighborhood  "  and  three  in  the 
"  Lower,"  forming  a  chain  of  strongholds  extending  from  Cuddebockville 
to  the  Delaware  River.  One  of  those  of  the  Upper  Neighborhood,  an 
old  stone  house,  is  still  to  be  seen,  not  far  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  God- 
defroy,  near  Guymard  Station.  The  spring  at  which  its  sturdy  defenders 
slaked  their  thirst  now  has  its  waters  pumped  up  by  a  new-fangled  wind- 
mill. 

Another  building,  a  large  stone  dwelling-house  in  the  western  quarter  of 
Port  Jervis,  is  of  historic  interest,  standing  as  it  does  upon  the  foundations 
of  a  "  fort  "  built  before  the  Revolution,  as  tradition  has  it,  by  a  family  from 
Holland  named  Hayne,  who  settled  here  in  1760,  aud  erected  a  building 
which  served  as  dwelling,  trading  post,  and  fort,  and  where,  for  many 
years,  they  by  turns  bartered   and  battled  with  the  Indians.     The  walls 
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were  made  of  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  logs,  the  crevices  being  filled 
with  clay.  The  roof  was  of  two  layers  of  saplings,  crossed  and  interwoven 
with  a  thick  covering  of  clay  from  the  river  bank.  Loop-holes  in  different 
parts  of  the  walls  enabled  its  defenders  with  safety  to  "  draw  a  bead,"  with 
their  trusty  rifles,  upon  their  savage  assailants.  A  Captain  Westfall,  who 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Hayne  family,  occupied  the  house  in 
1779,  when  Brant  and  his  band  raided  this  valley.  The  Captain,  in  antici- 
pation of  an  attack,  was  absent,  with  the  neighboring  settlers,  on  a  scout, 
when  the  Indians,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Captain's  party,  sud- 
denly appeared  approaching  the  fort.  A  faithful  negro  secreted  the  family 
treasures,  brought  a  horse  to  the  door,  and  the  Captain's  wife  mounting, 
dashed  away  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  hills  of  New  Jersey,  near  Carpen- 
ter's Point.  Westfall's  house  had  been  attacked  by  Indians  and  Tories 
under  Brant,  on  October  13th,  1778,  and  one  of  its  defenders  was  killed. 
The  invaders  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Swartwout,  an  old  man, 
who  with  two  of  his  sons  were  killed  while  endeavoring  to  make  their 
escape.  Another  son  succeeded,  after  a  hot  chase,  in  reaching  the  fort  to 
which  the  women  had  previously  been  sent  for  safety.  The  men,  who  were 
at  work  in  the  fields,  upon  hearing  the  firing,  hastened  to  the  forts  at 
Gamaer's  and  De  Witt's.  The  other  one  was  abandoned  for  want  of  men 
enough  to  defend  them  all.  There  being  but  nine  men  in  Fort  Gamaer, 
Captain  Cuddeback,  who  was  in  command,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Indians 
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as  to  the  strength  of  the  "  garrison,"  mustered  the  women  and  children 
behind  the  fort,  where  they  donned  coats  and  hats  belonging  to  the  men, 

and  when 
the  sava- 
ges  ap- 
peared in 
view  — 
with 
guns  and 
sticks    in 
their 
han  ds — 
they  marched  with  the  men  to 
the  front  of  the  fort,  and   en- 
tered it  in  sight  of  the  Indians. 
The  women  and  children  were 
then  sent  to  the  cellar,  except 
Mrs.  Anna  Swartwout,  a  large, 
robust  woman,  the  widow  of 
Major  James  Swartwout.    She 
asked    permission    to    take    a 
pitchfork,    and    remain    with 
the  men,  to  assist  in  repelling 
the  threatened  assault. 

Her  request  was  granted, 
and  snatching  a  shoulder  forks, 
she  marched  about,  looking 
(at  a  distance)  every  inch  a 
soldier,  and  ready  to  send 
some  of  the  red-skins  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  should  they  attempt  to 
enter  the  little  stronghold. 

This  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  and  being  in  an  open  place,  the 
Indians  could  not  approach  it  in  the  day  time  without  being  seen  ;  and  as 
they  duly  appreciated  the  marksmanship  of  the  whites,  they  passed  on,  out 
of  range,  to  Fort  De  Witt,  where,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  they  fired  a 
few  shots,  doing  no  harm  beyond  killing  a  horse. 

The  garrison  fired  a  volley  in  return,  but  without  effect.  Having  set  fire 
to  all  the  houses  and  barns  in  the  vicinity,  the  savages  disappeared.  The 
next  day,  Major  Phillips,  of  Phillipsburg,  arrived  with  a  company  of  militia 
— "  just  in  time  to  be  too  late." 


ESCAPE    OF   THE    WIFE    OF    CAPTAIN    WESTFALL. 
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After  this  raid  the  Count  Pulaski  was  sent  with  his  cavalry  to  Minni- 
sink,  for  its  protection,  and  was  engaged  in  that  service  during  the  winter 
following. 

After  his  with- 
drawal  in  the 
spring,  hostilities 
were  renewed, 
and,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  Brant, 
with  about  a  hun- 
dred savages  — 
one-third  of  them 
Tories  disguised 
as  Indians,  invad- 
ed the  Lower 
Neighborhood  . 
The  inhabitants, 
taken  by  surprise, 
and  terror-strick- 
en by  fearful  yells 
and  the  flames  of 
their  burning 
dwellings,    sought 

safety  in  flight.  Some  were  tomahawked  on  their  thresholds,  and  others 
were  shot  as  they  attempted  to  flee.  Those  who  escaped,  made  their  way 
to  the  mountains — their  lives  saved,  but  all  their  worldly  goods  lost. 
Magaghamack  Church,  the  mills,  houses,  and  barns  were  consigned  to  the 
flames  ;  a  number  of  persons  were  taken  captive,  live  stock  was  driven  off, 
and  loot  of  every  kind  was  carried  up  the  Delaware  to  Grassy  Brook, 
where  Brant  had  his  "  headquarters." 

Learning,  from  fugitives,  of  the  invasion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tusten,  of 
the  Goshen  regiment;  Colonel  Hathorn,  of  Warwick;  and  Captain  Meeker, 
of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  with  such  numbers  of  their  men  as  could  be  has- 
tily mustered,  and  with  Colonel  Hathorn  in  command,  pursued  Brant  up 
the  Delaware  to  the  hills  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen  creek,  and 
brought  him  to  battle.  Hathorn  disposed  his  force  in  three  divisions,  and 
was  preparing  to  attack,  when  Brant  took  the  initiative,  and  led  his  warriors 
against  Hathorn's  unprepared  lines  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  rear 
division  broke  and  fled.  Hathorn  rallied  his  men,  but  Brant  had  the 
advantage  of  superior  numbers,  and  the  Americans  were  gradually  driven 
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back,  until  they  were  hemmed  in  within  the  space  of  an  acre  of  rocky 
ground,  where  forty-five  men  stoutly  maintained  the  unequal  conflict  for 
more  than  five  hours.  When  their  ammunition  had  been  expended,  they 
formed  a  hollow  square,  and  with  clubbed  muskets,  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Their  lines  being  broken,  they  were  soon  com- 
pletely routed,  and  a  general  sauve  qui  peut  took  place.  Many  were  over- 
taken and  killed;  the  victors  not  even  sparing  Colonel  Tusten  and  the 
seventeen  wounded  men  to  whose  wants  he  was  ministering.  Of  Hathorn's 
expedition,  only  about  thirty  returned  alive.  The  bones  of  forty-three  were 
left  to  whiten  the  wild  hillside  until  1822,  when  they  were  gathered  up  and 
interred  at  Goshen,  under  a  monument,  upon  which  were  engraved  their 
names,  so  far  as  known — including  those  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tusten, 
three  captains,  one  lieutenant,  one  adjutant,  two  ensigns,  and  thirty-five 
privates.  In  1862  this  monument  was  replaced  by  a  more  ornate  one,  for 
which  provision  had  been  made  in  the  will  of  the  patriotic  Doctor  Merritt 
H.  Cash,  of  Waywayanda.  Colonel  Hathorn,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  to 
Governor  Clinton,  quaintly  remarks,  "  Dear  Governor,  it's  not  in  my  power 
to  point  out  to  you  the  disagreeable  situation  I  was  in,  surrounded  by  a 
foe  with  such  a  handful  of  valuable  men,  not  only  as  soldiers,  but  as  fellow- 
citizens  and  members  of  society,  and  nothing  to  be  expected  but  the 
hatchet,  spear  and  scalping-knife.  The  tremendous  yells  and  whoops  all  the 
fiends  in  the  confines  of  the  Infernal  Region,  with  one  united  cry,  could 
not  exceed.  Add  to  this  the  cries  and  petitions  of  the  wounded  around 
me  not  to  leave  them  was  beyond  parallel  or  idea.  ***'*•*  How- 
ever, circumstances  give  me  a  little  consolation.  Mr.  Roger  Townsend,  of 
Goshen,  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh  ;  being  exceedingly  thirsty,  making 
an  attempt  to  go  to  find  water,  was  met  by  an  Indian,  who  very  friendly 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  would  not  hurt 
him.  A  well-directed  ball  from  one  of  our  men  put  the  Indian  into  a  doze, 
and  Mr.  Townsend  ran  back  into  the  lines.  I  hope  some  little  humanity 
may  yet  be  found  in  the  breasts  of  the  savages."  Whether  the  gentleness 
of  Mr.  Townsend's  captor,  or  the  "  well-directed  ball  that  put  him  into  a 
doze  "  was  the  "  circumstance  that  afforded  "  the  gallant  colonel  "  consola- 
tion," is  left  to  conjecture. 

Tradition  says  that  the  cupidity  of  the  Indians  had  been  excited  by  a 
reward,  offered  by  the  British,  for  the  scalp  of  Major  John  Decker,  of 
Mamakating,  and  to  gain  this  prize  was  the  chief  object  of  some  of  their 
raids  into  the  Minnisink  Country.  He  held  a  commission  from  the  Provin- 
cial Congress,  dated  February  28th,  1776,  as  "Second  Major  of  the  Goshen 
Regiment  of  Militia  of  Foot  in  Orange  County,  of  which  William  Allison, 
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Esq.,  is  Colonel."  He  was  living  in  a  wooden  house,  with  outer  fortifica- 
tions of  logs,  at  the  time  of  Brant's  visit,  but  was  absent  from  home  attend- 
ing a  funeral.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house  but  his  aged  mother  and  a 
child.  His  wife  and  a  colored  woman  were  at  the  spring  doing  the  washing. 
The  Indians  surrounded  the  house,  and  a  Tory  entering,  told  the  Major's 
mother  that  they  were  about  to  burn  it,  and  started  a  fire  upon  the  floor. 


GLIMPSE   OF   CARPENTER  S    POINT   VILLAGE. 


The  old  lady  seized  a  pail  of  water,  and  extinguished  it.  She  was  warned 
not  to  do  so  again,  or  she  would  be  killed.  The  Major's  wife  attempted  to 
escape  across  the  fields,  but  Brant  sent  an  Indian  after  her,  and  when  she 
had  been  brought  back,  he  told  her  that  he  wished  her  to  see  her  husband's 
house  burned,  but  that  she  should  not  be  harmed,  and  gave  her  permission 
to  save  anything  she  could.  She  brought  out  a  couple  of  beds  and  some 
bed-clothes,  which  Brant  directed  two  Indians  to  assist  her  in  removing  to 
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a  safe  distance.  The  house  was  then  destroyed,  and  the  desolate  women 
made  their  beds  that  night  under  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Neversink. 
The  Major,  having  seen  the  smoke  of  his  burning  house  on  his  return  from 
the  funeral,  was  riding  fast,  when  he  met  and  dashed  through  a  party  of 
the  marauders,  who  appeared  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  none  of  them  firing 
at  him,  but  all  looking  in  the  direction  whence  he  had  come,  as  if  expecting 
to  see  a  party  of  his  friends  following  him.  He,  on  his  part,  believing  more 
Indians  to  be  in  front  of  him,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  rode  back  through 
them  again,  when  they  fired,  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh  and  body.  He 
rode  on  until  his  horse,  becoming  unmanageable,  ran  into  a  tree-top  lying 
across  the  road,  and  became  so  entangled  that  it  was  impossible  to  extricate 
him.  Leaving  him,  the  Major  scrambled  up  the  rocks  and  crawled  into  a 
cave,  the  Indians  pursuing  him  to  its  mouth,  but  not  succeeding  in  finding 
him. 

He  remained  concealed  until  nightfall,  when,  wounded  and  footsore,  he 
made  his  way  across  the  mountains  to  a  house  near  Finchville.  There  he 
found  his  son  Benjamin,  a .  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
school-house,  where  the  Indians  had  killed  Jeremiah  Van  Auken,  the 
teacher,  and  some  of  the  schoolboys.  Other  boys  fled,  and  secreted  them- 
selves in  the  woods,  while  the  little  girls  stood  by  the  prostrate  body  of 
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their  teacher,  horror-stricken  and  trembling  in  anticipation  of  a  like  terrible 
fate.  An  Indian,  with  the  bearing  of  a  superior,  approaching  them,  hastily 
made  some  marks  with  war  paint  on  their  aprons,  and  bade  them,  "  when 
they  saw  an  Indian  coming,  to  hold  up  the  mark,  and  it  would  save  them." 
Then,  darting  into  the  woods,  he  disappeared.  It  was  the  dreaded  chief, 
Brant;  and  as  he  had  promised,  the  Indians,  when  they  saw  the  saving  sign 
on  the  aprons,  as  they  ran  by  in  search  of  victims,  passed  on,  and  left  the 
children  unmolested.  The  little  girls  conceived  the  idea  that  the  same 
sign  might  be  used  to  save  their  brothers,  and  having  hunted  them  up, 
they  threw  their  aprons  over  the  boys'  clothing,  impressing  the  mark  upon 
them,  and  they,  too,  were  unharmed  by  the  passing  savages. 

Brant,  with  all  his  cruel  instincts,  appeared,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  to 
shrink  from  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  women  and  little  children, 
and  so  much  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  side  of  his  sanguinary  account — 
if  nothing  more. 


^y^^^Z&ri^/c. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIERRE  AND  JEAN  LAFITTE, 

THE    FAMOUS    SMUGGLERS   OF   LOUISIANA, 

1 809-1 8 14 

I 

The  perturbed  state  of  the  world  in  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tracted wars  in  Europe,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  were  felt  even  in 
countries  distant  from  the  principal  seats  of  belligerent  action,  induced  a 
restless  tide  of  immigration  to  America.  New  Orleans  received  accessions 
to  her  population  from  almost  every  civilized  portion  of  the  earth,  and 
particularly  from  Jamaica,  Guadeloupe,  and  the  other  West  India  Islands, 
where  British  aggressions  and  conquests  had  disposed  many  of  the  French 
to  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  Thus  the  price  of  provisions  and  house  rent 
became  so  extravagantly  high  that,  in  the  month  of  November  of  that 
year,  families  of  limited  resources  found  themselves  in  severe  pecuniary 
difficulty,  and  the  number  of  the  destitute  was  daily  increasing. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  two  brothers  Pierre  and  Jean  Lafitte 
were  among  the  adventurers  who  at  that  epoch  arrived  in  New  Orleans. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  any  precise  assertion  on  the  subject.  The  im- 
pression remains  in  the  country  that  they  originally  came  from  Bayonne — 
some  say  Bordeaux.  They  were  men  of  a  limited  education,  but  intelligent, 
active  ;  their  manners  were  cordial  and  winning — of  a  sympathetic  nature, 
bold  and  capable  of  creating  an  almost  irresistible  influence  over  congenial 
spirits.  There  was  something  imposing  in  their  appearance  ;  both  were  tall 
and  of  commanding  presence.  Jean  (anglice  John),  the  younger  brother, 
had  a  physiognomy  which  would  have  been  remarked  anywhere — under  any 
circumstances — and  which  indicated  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 

The  writer  of  this  article  might,  in  his  youth,  have  informed  himself 
thoroughly  about  the  Lafittes ;  for  he  knew  well  several  of  their  former 
companions,  clients,  and  moneyed  associates,  who  were  men  of  veracity. 
But  the  Lafittes,  after  their  departure  from  Louisiana  in  181 5,  were  for- 
gotten, as  it  were,  and  very  little  talked  about  among  its  rising  generation. 
They  had  not  then  become  the  heroes  of  romance,  and  were  not  yet 
viewed  through  that  mist  of  time  which  enlarges  proportions  and  features, 
or  makes  objects  so  indistinct  as  to  allow  the  imagination  to  give  them 
fanciful  shapes.  All  those  who  could  have  spoken  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  the  Lafittes,  have    descended  into 
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the  tomb.  Most  that  is  now  current  about  them  among  the  credulous  is 
derived  from  unreliable  babblers,  who  have  circulated  the  idle  rumors  of 
the  street,  or  the  fables  of  their  own  invention.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to 
relate  only  what  is  based  on  authentic  records. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  the  two  brothers  were  sur- 
rounded with  friends  and  dependants.  They  seem  to  have  possessed 
some  pecuniary  means  ;  for  they  owned  slaves  and  employed  them  in  a 
blacksmith  shop  which  they  established  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Philip 
Street,  between  Bourbon  and  Dauphine  Streets.  They  resided  close  by, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Bourbon  and  St.  Philip  Streets.  Both  house 
and  shop  have  since  disappeared.  But  this  peaceful  industry  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  to  their  taste,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  sufficiently 
remunerative  for  their  impatient  ambition.  They  found  smuggling  already 
prevailing  in  Louisiana  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
which  had  made  it  almost  a  legitimate  habit.  The  geographical,  moral, 
commercial  and  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country  were  favorable  to 
the  development  of  this  illicit  pursuit,  and  the  Lafittes,  when  they  engaged 
in  it,  found  an  encouraging  support  in  the  population.  The  very  hazards 
of  the  game  were  exciting  ;  and,  besides,  the  gains  were  so  high  and  so 
alluring  that  all  risks  were  readily  forgotten,  or  were  encountered  with 
unhesitating  resolution. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1S10,  Thomas  Boiling  Robertson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  but  then  the  Acting-Governor  in  the  place 
of  Claiborne,  who  had  gone  to  Baltimore  on  leave  of  absence,  issued  the 
following  address  to  all  those  whom  it  might  concern  on  the  Territory: 

"  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  late  introduction  of  African  slaves 
among  us.  Two  cargoes  have  been  already  smuggled  into  this  Territory 
by  the  way  of  Barataria  and  Lafourche  ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-laid  plan  exists,  to  evade  or  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  that  subject.  The  open  and  daring  course 
which  is  now  pursued  by  a  set  of  brigands  who  infest  our  coast  and  over- 
run our  country  is  calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  indignation  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  who  feels  the  slightest  respect  for  the  wise  and  politic 
institutions  under  which  we  live.  At  this  moment,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred slaves  are  held  by  some  of  our  own  citizens,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
most  positive  laws  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  which  has  been 
made,  so  general  seems  to  be  the  disposition  to  aid  in  the  concealment, 
that  but  faint  hopes  are  entertained  of  detecting  the  parties  and  bringing 
them  to  punishment." 
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Notwithstanding  his  "  faint  hopes,"  Robertson  vigorously  called  upon 
good  people  of  the  Territory  to  help  him  in  suppressing  the  evil  to 
which  he  invited  their  attention  ;  but,  as  he  had  suspected,  it  turned  out 
to  be  "  the  voice  in  the  wilderness." 

Robertson's  proclamation  was  founded  on  facts  which  were  undeniable. 
It  is  but  too  true  that,  for  some  considerable  time  before  official  notice 
was  taken  of  it,  smuggling  had  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  relation 
to  African  slaves  ;  and  in  every  other  sort  of  merchandise,  to  an  immense 
amount  ;  not  only  through  the  Barataria  Lakes  and  the  Bayou  Lafourche, 
but  also  through  the  Bayou  Teche  in  the  Attakapas  District. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Territory  of  Orleans  had  become  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1 8 12,  Governor  Claiborne  took  in  hand 
the  increasing  evil  of  which  Secretary  Robertson  had  complained,  and 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  Whereas,  I  have  received  information  that  upon  or  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Barataria, 
within  the  limits  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  a  considerable  number  of  bandits,  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  different  nations,  have  armed  and  equipped  several  vessels  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  cruising-  on  the  high  seas,  and  committing  depredations  and  piracies 
on  the  vessels  of  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade 
in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair  trade  and  of  the  public  revenue; 
and  whereas,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  fear  that  the  parties  thus  waging  lawless  war 
will  cease  to  respect  the  laws  and  property  of  the  good  citizens  of  this  State,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  hereby  commanding  the  persons  engaged  as 
aforesaid  in  such  unlawful  acts  to  cease  therefrom  and  forthwith  to  disperse  and  separate  ; 
and  I  do  charge  and  require  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  this  State,  and  within  theii 
respective  districts,  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  apprehending-  and  securing  every  individual 
engaged  as  aforesaid  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  ;  and  I  do  caution  the  people  of  this  State 
against  holding  any  kind  of  intercourse,  or  being  in  any  manner  concerned  with  such  high 
offenders  ;  and  I  do  earnestly  exhort  each  and  every  good  citizen  to  afford  help,  protection 
and  support  to  the  officers  in  suppressing  a  combination  so  destructive  to  the  interests  ol 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  State  in  particular  ;  and  to  rescue  Louisiana  from  the  foul 
reproach  which  would  attach  to  her  character  should  her  shores  afford  any  asylum,  or  her 
citizens  any  countenance,  .to  an  association  of  individuals  whose  practices  are  subversive 
of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  of  whose  ill-begotten  treasure  no  man  can  partake 
without  being  forever  dishonored  and  exposing  himself  to  the  severest  punishment." 

This  proclamation  did  not  prevent  the  individuals  therein  mentioned 
from  appearing  day  and  night  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  and  from 
carrying  on  their  trade  with  its  citizens  and  the  planters  in  the  adjoining 
parishes  without  much  danger  or  impediment.  The  fact  is  that,  in  those 
days,  smuggling  was  considered  but  a  very  venial  sin,  if  a  sin  at  all,  and 
men  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of  honor,  and  who  were  of  the  most 
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scrupulous  integrity  in  all  their  business  transactions,  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  denounced  outlaws.  The  revenue 
.laws  were  regarded  as  oppressive,  or  at  least  too  restrictive  ;  it  was 
thought  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State  needed  free  trade;  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  imposed  duties ;  and  as  to  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  Louisiana,  clandestine  as  it  was,  there  were  but  very  few  of  her 
people  who  had  an  objection  to  it,  while  the  immense  majority  sincerely 
believed  that  they  could  not  continue  to  exist  without  the  introduction  of 
that  kind  of  labor.  For  these  reasons,  the  men  who  were  proclaimed 
"  banditti  and  pirates  "  were  considered  rather  as  clever  fellows,  who  hardly 
deserved  such  harsh  appellation.     Hence  their  impunity. 

The  month  of  November,  in  181 3,  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  the  Bara- 
taria  band  of  smugglers  against  whom  Claiborne  had  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  15th  of  March,  18 12,  still  continued  their  illegal  pursuits,  as  if  no 
obstacle  had  been  intended  to  be  thrown  in  their  way.  Wherefore,  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  he  fulminated  against  them  this  second  procla- 
mation : 


"Whereas,  the  nefarious  practice  of  running  in  contraband  goods,  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  different  parts  of  this  State,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair  trader  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  has  of  late  much  increased  ;  and  whereas,  the 
violators  of  the  law,  emboldened  by  the  impunity  of  past  trespasses,  no  longer  conceal  them- 
selves from  the  view  of  the  honest  part  of  the  community,  but,  setting  the  Government  at 
defiance,  in  broad  daylight,  carry  on  their  infamous  traffic  ;  and,  whereas,  it  has  been 
officially  known  to  pne  that,  on  the  14th  of  last  month  (October)  a  quantity  of  smuggled 
goods,  seized  by  Walter  Gilbert,  an  officer  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  were  forci- 
bly taken  from  him  in  open  day,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  a 
party  of  armed  men  under  the  orders  of  a  certain  John  Lafitte,  who  fired  upon  and  griev- 
ously wounded  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  said  Walter  Gilbert  ;  and  although  process 
has  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  him,  the  said  John  Lafitte,  yet  such  is  the  countenance 
and  protection  afforded  him,  or  the  terror  excited  by  the  threats  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, that  the  same  remains  unexecuted  ; 

"  And  wmereas,  the  apathy  of  the  good  people  of  this  State  in  checking  practices  so 
opposed  to  morality  and  to  the  laws  and  interests  of  the  United  States,  may  impair  the  fair 
character  which  Louisiana  maintains  and  ought  to  preserve  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  ; 

"  I  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  hereby  strictly  charging  and 
commanding  all  officers  of  this  State,  civil  and  military,  in  their  respective  departments, 
to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  preventing  the  violation  of  the  laws  in  the  premises,  and  in 
apprehending  and  securing  all  parties  offending  therein,  and  I  do  solemnly  caution  all  and 
singular  the  citizens  of  this  State  against  giving  any  kind  of  succor,  support  or  counte- 
nance to  the  said  John  Lafitte  and  associates  ;  but  do  call  upon  them  to  be  aiding  and 
abetting  in  arresting  him  and  said  associates,  and  all  others  in  like  manner  offending  ;  and 
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I  do  furthermore,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  offer  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  to  any  person  delivering  the  said  John  Lafitte  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  or  to  any  other  sheriff  in  the  State,  so  that  the  said  John 
Lafitte  may  be  brought  to  justice/' 

The  band  of  smugglers  mentioned  in  this  proclamation,  which  was 
destined  to  be  as  little  effective  as  the  preceding  one,  was  composed 
of  desperate  men  of  all  nations,  avowedly  under  the  command  of  the 
two  brothers,  Pierre  and  John  Lafitte.  There  is  no  reason  known  why 
Pierre  was  not  translated  into  Peter,  as  Jean  was  into  John.  This  brother- 
ly pair  had  begun  with  being,  in  copartnership  with  others,  the  agents 
in  New  Orleans  of  the  Barataria  smugglers,  and  ended  with  being 
their  leaders  and  chiefs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  outlawed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  country  to  which  they  had  resorted  for  illicit  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  there 
is  an  island  called  Grande  Terre,  which  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  breadth,  running  parallel  with  the  coast.  Behind  that 
island,  about  six  miles  from  the  open  sea,  there  is  a  secure  harbor,  which  is 
reached  by  the  Great  Pass  of  Barataria,  in  which  there  is  from  nine  to 
ten  feet  of  water.  This  harbor  communicates  with  a  number  of  lakes, 
lagoons,  bayous,  sea  outlets,  and  with  canals,  natural  and  artificial,  leading 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  which,  skirted  by  swampy  forests  and  forming  a 
labyrinth  of  waters,  offered  a  tempting  field  of  operation  to  the  Robin 
Hoods  of  the  sea.  These  men  pretended  to  be  privateers,  cruising  with 
letters  of  marque  issued  by  France  and  the  new  Republic  of  Carthagena  in 
South  America,  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  Spain  ;  but  the  world  called 
them  pirates,  and  accused  them  of  capturing  vessels  belonging  to  all 
nations,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the  United  States,  into  whose  terri- 
tory they  brought  their  prizes  in  violation  of  law.  Many  horrible  tales 
were  related  of  these  men,  but  were  stoutly  denied  by  them  and  by  their 
friends,  who  were  numerous  and  influential. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  attempted  several  expedi- 
tions against  them,  but  of  so  feeble  a  character  as  to  be  necessarily  abor- 
tive. Whenever  any  attack  was  meditated  against  these  buccaneers,  they 
seemed  to  be  mysteriously  informed  of  the  coming  danger,  and  in  time  to 
avoid  it.  On  such  occasions,  they  would  break  up  their  establishment  and 
carry  it  to  some  unknown  part  of  the  coast.  Should  the  new  quarters  be 
discovered  and  threatened  they  were  transported  elsewhere ;  and  the 
buccaneers  would  invariably  return  to  the  places  they  formerly  occupied 
as  soon  as  vacated   by  their  foes.     It  was  even  rumored,  and   believed  by 
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many,  that  the  pursuers  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  capturing  the 
pursued. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1813,  the  English  tried  whether  they  would  not 
be  more  successful  than  the  Americans,  and  one  of  their  sloops-of-war 
attacked  two  privateers  that  were  at  anchor  off  Cat  Island.  This  time,  the 
buccaneers,  smugglers,  pirates,  or  whatever  the  name  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  showed  no  disposition  to  avoid  an  armed  collision,  as  they  generally 
did,  when  threatened  by  the  American  navy;  and  they  beat  off  the  English, 
who  suffered  considerable  loss. 

Major  A.  Lacarriere  Latour,  then  Principal  Engineer  in  the  Seventh 
Military  District  of  the  United  States,  who  has  published  a  valuable  "  Histor- 
ical Memoir,"  with  maps,  on  the  war  in  West  Florida  and  Louisiana  in 
i8i4and  1815,  remarks  on  a  state  of  things  which  he  had  seen,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  he  was  competent  to  pass  accurate  judgment,  as 
follows :  "  Social  order  has,  indeed,  to  regret  that  these  men,  mostly  aliens 
and  cruising  under  a  foreign  flag,  do  so  audaciously  infringe  our  laws  as 
openly  to  make  sale  of  their  goods  on  our  soil.  But  what  is  much  more 
deplorable  and  equally  astonishing  is,  that  the  agents  of  Government  in 
this  country  so  long  tolerated  such  violations  of  our  laws,  or,  at  least 
delayed  for  four  years  to  take  effectual  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
lawless  practices.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  country  was  destitute 
of  the  means  necessary  to  repress  these  outrages.  The  troops  stationed  at 
New  Orleans  were  for  that  purpose,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
a  well-conducted  expedition  would  have  cleared  our  waters  of  the  priva- 
teers, and  a  proper  garrison  stationed  at  the  place  they  made  their  harbor 
would  have  prevented  their  return.  The  species  of  impunity  with  which 
these  men  were  apparently  indulged,  inasmuch  as  no  rigorous  measures 
were  resorted  to  against  them,  made  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  at 
Barataria  look  as  if  tacitly  tolerated.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  fact  no  less  true 
than  painful  for  me  to  assert,  that  at  Grande  Terre,  the  privateers  pub- 
licly made  sale,  by  auction,  of  the  cargoes  of  their  prizes.  From  all  parts 
of  Louisiana  people  resorted  to  Barataria,  without  being  at  all  solicitous 
to  conceal  the  object  of  their  journey.  In  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  it 
was  usual  for  traders  to  give  and  receive  orders  for  purchasing  goods  at 
Barataria,  with  as  little  secrecy  as  similar  orders  were  given  for  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York.  The  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
especially  those  living  in  the  country,  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
smuggled  goods  coming  from  Barataria.  The  frequent  seizures  made  of 
these  goods  were  but  an  ineffectual  remedy  of  the  evil,  as  the  great  profit 
yielded  by  such  parcels  as  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom   House 
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officers  indemnified  the  traders  for  the  loss  of  what  they  had  paid  for  the 
goods  seized — their  price  being  always  very  moderate,  by  reason  of  the 
quantity  of  prizes  brought  in  and  of  the  impatience  of  the  captors  to  turn 
them  into  money  and  sail  on  a  new  cruise.  This  traffic  was  at  last  carried 
on  with  such  scandalous  notoriety,  that  the  agents  of  the  Government  in- 
curred very  general  and  open  reprehension,  many  persons  contending  that 
they  had  interested  motives  for  conniving  at  such  abuses,  as  smuggling 
was  a  source  of  confiscation  from  which  they  derived  considerable  benefit." 

Such  were  the  evils  that  Claiborne's  first  and  second  proclamations 
intended  to  remedy. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  18 14,  the  Governor  was  informed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Collector  that  four  hundred  and  fifteen  negroes  had  lately  been 
consigned  to  Pierre  and  John  Lafitte  at  Barataria,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction.  The  Collector  requested  that  a  strong  force  be 
organized  "  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  these  law  infractors."  Four  days 
after,  a  report  reached  New  Orleans  that  Stout,  a  temporary  inspector  of 
the  revenue,  who  had  been  stationed,  with  twelve  men,  by  the  Collector,  near 
the  place  called  the  "  Temple,"  at  Barataria,  had  been  attacked  by  John 
Lafitte  and  his  companions.  Stout  had  been  killed  and  two  of  his  men 
dangerously  wounded  ;  the  rest  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  Collector 
immediately  laid  before  the  Governor  all  the  circumstances  of  this  outrage, 
with  these  remarks  :  "  It  is  high  time  that  these  contrabandists,  dispersed 
throughout  the  State,  should  be  taught  to  respect  our  laws,  and  I  hold 
it  my  duty  to  call  on  your  Excellency  for  a  force  adequate  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case. 

The  Governor  sent  to  the  Legislature  copies  of  the  Collector's  communi- 
cation on  this  subject,  and  recommended  that  suitable  provision  be  made 
to  break  up  the  establishment  of  those  lav/less  men  on  the  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana. He  informed  the  Chambers  that  this  duty  was  to  be  performed  by 
the  State,  because  the  general  commanding  the  Federal  troops  in  the  Dis- 
trict which  embraced  Louisiana,  declared  that,  on  account  of  the  war  then 
waging  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  he  found  it  incon- 
venient to  the  service  to  withdraw  at  the  moment  any  part  of  them  from 
the  important  and  exposed  posts  which  they  occupied,  although  he  had 
proposed,  should  any  military  force  be  employed,  to  afford  such  facilities 
in  rations,  camp  equipage,  munitions  and  other  supplies,  as  might  conven- 
iently be  issued  from  the  public  stores. 

"  My  present  powers,"  said  Claiborne  to  the  Legislature,  "  are  doubt- 
less competent  to  the  ordering  of  a  detachment  of  militia  on  this  service  ; 
but  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  the  State  to  guard  against  even  the  proba- 
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bility  of  a  miscarriage.  For  it  would  indeed  be  a  melancholy  occurrence 
if  the  men  to  be  detached  for  this  duty,  encouraged  to  disobedience  by 
the  late  conduct  of  some  militia  corps,  should  furnish  evidence  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  Executive  to  enforce  on  this  occasion  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws.  I  therefore  recommend  this  subject  to  your  immediate  considera- 
tion." 

He  further  added  :  "  The  evil  requires  a  strong  corrective.  Force  must 
be  resorted  to.  These  lawless  men  can  soon  be  operated  on  by  their  fears 
and  the  certainty  of  punishment.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain  their 
numbers  ;  by  some  they  are  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  by  others  they  are  represented  to  be  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred,  and  it  is  added  that  their  principal  place  of  depot  for 
their  plunder — an  island  within  the  Lake  Barataria — is  defended  by  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  But,"  continued  the  Governor,  "  so  systematic  is  the 
plan  in  which  this  daring  attempt  against  the  laws  of  our  country  is  con- 
ducted— so  numerous  and  bold  are  the  followers  of  Lafitte,  and,  I  grieve 
to  say  it,  such  is  the  countenance  afforded  him  by  some  of  our  citizens,  to 
me  unknown — that  all  efforts  to  apprehend  this  high  offender  have  hitherto 
been  baffled." 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  communicate 
with  the  Governor  on  the  subject  to  which  he  had  called  their  attention. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  Lafittes,  with  the  utmost  indifference  as  to  ulti- 
mate consequences,  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  sending  their  contraband 
goods  to  the  town  of  Donaldsonville,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Bayou 
Lafourche  and  the  Mississippi,  and  to  several  other  points  on  the  river, 
under  the  escort  of  strong  detachments  of  armed  men,  who  set  at  defiance 
all  interference  with  their  trade.  The  confidence  of  the  Lafittes  in  execut- 
ing these  bold  movements  seems  to  have  been  well  founded ;  for  the 
Legislature,  on  account  of  the  want  of  funds,  postponed  to  some  more 
appropriate  moment  the  organization  of  the  military  expedition  which 
Claiborne  had  so  earnestly  solicited. 

Time  elapsed,  and  the  pirates  of  Barataria,  as  they  were  called,  remained 
undisturbed  ;  but  Collector  Dubourg  and  the  Governor  were  not  discour- 
aged by  the  supineness  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  or  the  indifference  of 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  2d  of  March,  18 14,  the  Governor  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  General  Assembly : 

"  I  lay  before  you  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to  me  on  yesterday  by  Colonel  Dubourg, 
Collector  for  the  District  of  Louisiana,  from  which  you  will  perceive  the  great  and  continued 
violations,  within  the  State,  of  the  Non-intercourse,  the  Embargo  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  necessity  of  affording  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue  the  support  of 
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an  armed  force  whilst  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  General  Flournoy,  not  deeming  it 
prudent  (on  account  of  the  fears  of  a  British  invasion)  to  withdraw  for  the  present  any  of 
the  regular  troops  under  his  command  from  the  important  and  exposed  posts  they  occupy, 
the  Collector  of  the  District  conceives  it  a  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  from 
the  General  Government,  to  apply  once  more  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Louisiana  for  such 
aid  as  will  enable  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 

"  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  co-operating  on  this  occasion 
with  promptitude  and  effect.  It  is  desirable  to  disperse  those  desperate  men  on  Lake 
Barataria,  whose  piracies  have  rendered  our  shores  a  terror  to  neutral  flags,  and  diverted 
from  New  Orleans  that  lucrative  intercourse  with  Vera  Cruz  and  other  neutral  ports  which 
formerly  filled  our  banks  with  the  richest  deposits.  It  is  no  less  an  object  to  put  an  end 
to  that  system  of  smuggling  which  exists,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  State,  the  injury  of  the  fair 
trader,  and  the  diminution,  as  I  am  advised,  of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  city,  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  is  likely  to  produce  serious  commercial  embarrassments,  than  it  is  im- 
portant, above  all,  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  Embargo  law,  and  to  mar  the  projects  of 
those  traitors  who  wish  to  carry  supplies  to  the  enemy.  To  enable  me  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  I  ask  for  authority  to  raise  by  voluntary  enlistment  a 
force  of  not  less  than  one  captain,  one  first  lieutenant,  one  second  lieutenant,  one  third 
lieutenant,  one  drummer,  one  filer,  and  one  hundred  privates,  to  serve  for  six  months, 
unless  sooner  discharged,  and  to  be  employed  under  the  Government  in  dispersing  any 
armed  association  of  individuals  within  the  State,  having  for  object  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Linked  States,  and  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Embargo,  Non-intercourse,  and  other  acts  of  Congress.  The  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations  and  emoluments 
as  are  allowed  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war  as  prescribed  by  Congress. 

"  As  this  corps  will  be  solely  employed  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
persuaded  the  General  Government  will  readily  defray  any  expense  which  may  attend  the 
raising  and  maintaining  of  the  same.  But  if  in  this  reasonable  expectation  we  should  be 
disappointed,  I  would  advise  that  the  corps  be  immediately  dispersed,  for  the  present  em- 
barrassments of  our  treasury  will  not  admit  of  its  remaining  in  service  at  the  expense  of 
the  State." 

This  message  did  not  produce  on  the  General  Assembly  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  which  was  desired  by  the  Executive.  Most  of  the  members  of 
that  body  were  aware  that  their  constituents  thought  themselves  benefited 
by  the  illicit  trade  which  the  Governor  wished  to  suppress,  and  they  did 
not  care  to  be  put  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  collecting  revenue  for  a 
government  which  could  not  make  itself  respected  by  a  handful  of  depre- 
dators, whom  it  affected  to  look  upon  as  the  scum  of  the  earth.  The 
backwardness  of  the  Legislatu/e  to  act  in  this  matter  was  extremely  unpal- 
atable to  Governor  Claiborne. 

It  seems,  however,  that  some  faint  efforts  were  made  to  give  at  least 
apparent  satisfaction  to  the  Governor,  by  attempting  to  prosecute  crimi- 
nally  the  two   Lafittes.     A  presentment  against   them  was   made  by  the 
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Grand  Jury  during  the  July  term  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and 
some  testimony  was  taken  down  in  writing.  The  presentment  was  signed 
by  Paul  Lanusse,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Lafittes  had  enough  to  do  at  Barataria  to  occupy  all  their  time, 
and  could  not  afford  to  be  roving  on  the  high  seas.  Their  principal  and 
engrossing^occupation  was  to  dispose  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  taken 
by  their  cruisers ;  to  sell  them  privately,  or  at  frequent  and  almost  daily 
public  auctions;  to  divide  the  products  among  those  entitled  to  them  ;  to 
carry  safely  to  their  numerous  clients,  through  the  innumerable  lakes  and 
bayous  with  which  they  were  familiar,  the  merchandise  which  they  had 
agreed  to  deliver ;  to  settle  the  claims  and  conflicts  arising  among  the 
outlaws  themselves ;  and  to  enforce  the  required  discipline  among  fierce 
and  unruly  men,  prone  to  quarrel  on  the  slightest  provocation,  divided  in 
their  nationalities,  prejudices  and  language,  and  united  only  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  plunder.  It  was  a  hard  task,  and  one  which  required  their  constant 
presence  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

Pierre  and  John  Lafitte  always  objected  to  unnecessary  violence. 
When  opposed  by  force,  they  used  force ;  they  wounded  or  killed  their 
adversaries,  but  never  wantonly— they  even  avoided  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  from  evident  reasons  and  prudential  motives.  Whenever 
there  was  any  armed  collision,  John  Lafitte  in  particular  always  strove  to 
put  an  end  to  it  and  to  make  it  as  little  fatal  as  possible.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  carrying  merchandise  through  Bayou  Lafourche,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  post  of  revenue  officers  stationed  on  shore.  He  repulsed  them  suc- 
cessfully, but  almost  apologized  for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  saying  to  the 
men  he  had  fought :  "  I  desire  you  to  know  that  I  am  averse  to  such  strifes, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  must  distinctly  understand  that  I  prefer  losing 
my  life  rather  than  my  goods." 

It  required  on  the  part  of  the  Lafittes  the  most  skillful  management, 
tact  and  minute  knowledge  of  localities  and  persons  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  advantageously  and  for  so  long  a  time  their  illicit  pursuits,  and  with  an 
impunity  which  we  can  hardly  realize  at  the  present  day.  They  had  to 
be  continually  on  the  watch  ;  to  multiply  intrigues  and  secret  negotiations; 
to  soften  the  hand  of  power  ;  to  blind  the  keen-sighted  ;  to  be  incessantly 
on  the  wing  from  place  to  place,  and  to  visit  certain  spots  where  to  receive 
the  reports  of  their  spies,  the  underground  communications  of  friends  and 
authorities  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  multifarious  commands  of  their  very 
numerous  clients.  They  had  to  attend  to  as  many  commercial  orders  as 
any  of  the  most  extensive  merchants  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
perhaps  to  a  great  deal  more.     He  who  studies  their  operations,  the  nature 
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of  their  avocations,  and  the  exigencies  to  which  they  were  subjected,  must 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  absent  any 
length  of  time  from  where  they  happened  to  be  so  much  wanted.  Hence 
they  never  could,  nor  ever  did,  as  now  believed  by  many,  personally  sport 
the  black  flag,  or  any  other  flag,  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf.  It  was 
not  they,  but  their  hired  crews,  who  captured  vessels.  They  were  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  association,  and  the  partners  of  moneyed  men  whom 
they  represented.  They  prepared  and  equipped  the  marine  expeditions 
which  they  sent  out,  but  they  remained  at  home.  They  were  merchants — 
smuggling  and  outlawed  merchants,  it  is  true — but  nevertheless  merchants, 
and  nothing  else.  They  dealt  in  ill-begotten  merchandise,  which  they  sold 
at  auction,  or  at  private  sale,  as  already  stated,  and  honestly  divided 
the  profits  among  their  associates.  They  were  free  traders  with  ropes 
around  their  necks  ;  yet  traders,  nevertheless,  and  not  the  professional 
cut-throats  that  they  have  been  represented  by  imaginative  people. 

In  justice  to  these  two  notorious  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  judicially  established  that  they  had  any  other  than  Spanish  vessels 
captured.  The  testimony  in  court,  which  I  have  examined,  shows  that  all 
the  vessels  reported  to  have  been  taken  as  prizes  by  their  cruisers  belonged 
to  that  nation,  with  which  the  new  Republic  of  Carthagena  was  at  war. 
It  is  possible  that  more  than  once  these  cruisers  disregarded  the  protec- 
tion of  neutral  flags,  and  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  their  discrimination 
in  such  matters.  But  proof  is  wanted  to  change  possibilities  into  facts. 
In  the  cases  mentioned  in  court  the  prizes  were  fat  enough — gold  and 
silver — and  frequently  cargoes  of  African  slaves,  that  sold  rapidly  at  an 
average  price  of  $170  per  head. 

The  judicial  proceedings  against  the  Lafittes  were  extremely  loose,  and 
strikingly  defective  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  absence  of  dates  as  to 
the  alleged  violations  of  law.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  the  accusation 
led  to  any  trial,  and  much  less  to  a  verdict.  It  seems  to  have  been 
endowed  with  but  feeble  vitality,  which  flickered  out  of  existence  without 
a  struggle,  and  without  doing  any  harm  to  anybody,  except  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  engaged  in  the  case.  John  R.  Grymes,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  New  Orleans,  was  at  the  time  district 
attorney  for  the  United  States,  but  the  emoluments  were  small.  The 
Lafittes  having  offered  him  a  very  large  fee  to  take  in  hand  their  defense, 
he  resigned  his  office,  and  Dick  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Dick,  in  full 
court,  reproached  Grymes  with  having  acted  disgracefully  on  that  occasion, 
and  with  having  been  seduced  out  of  the  path  of  professional  honor  and 
duty  by  the  blood-stained  gold  of  pirates.  Grymes  resented  this  language, 
and  challenged  Dick,  who  was  shot  in  the  hip  and  crippled  for  life. 
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Edward  Livingston,  another  shining  light  of  the  Louisiana  bar,  had 
been  retained  by  the  Lafittes  to  act  jointly  with  Grymes.  The  fee  promised 
was  to  have  been  $20,000  each.  The  accused,  when  freed  from  the  meshes 
of  the  law,  invited  both  counselors  to  come  to  Barataria  and  receive  their 
pay.  Grymes  accepted  readily  ;  but  Livingston  was  not  disposed  to  risk 
the  adventure.  "Grymes,"  he  said  jocosely,  "as  you  are  a  well-known 
scapegrace,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  congenial  spirits.  But,  as  to 
myself,  they  might  hang  me  for  being  so  different  from  you  and  them. 
Therefore,  I  propose  to  you  to  be  my  representative,  and  as  a  remuneration 
for  your  trouble,  I  will  give  you  ten  per  cent,  on  my  fee  if  you  bring  it  to 
me."  "  Agreed,"  said  Grymes,  and  departed.  He  was  treated  with 
princely  hospitality  by  the  Baratarians,  who  insisted  on  his  remaining  a 
whole  week  with  them.  Finally,  he  was  conducted  by  the  Lafittes  them- 
selves to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  superb  yawl  loaded  with  boxes 
of  Spanish  gold  and  silver.  It  was  highly  amusing  to  hear  Grymes  relate 
how  gorgeously  feasted  he  was  at  Barataria  by  these  innocent  and  perse- 
cuted people,  whom  he  represented  as  the  Tnost  glorious  fellows  in  the 
world.  He,  no  doubt,  somewhat  ornamented  the  narrative  of  his 'reception 
by  his  grateful  clients.  He  loved  to  revert  to  the  subject,  and  never  failed 
to  do  justice  to  it  with  the  utmost  felicity  of  diction,  grace  of  manner,  and 
a  sort  of  dry  and  caustic  humor  which  he  knew  how  to  use  with  the  great- 
est skill.  "  What  a  cruel  misnomer  it  is,"  he  would  exclaim  with  mock 
solemnity,  "  to  call  the  most  honest  and  polished  gentlemen  that  the 
world  ever  produced  bandits  and  pirates." 

Meanwhile  a  portion  of  the  British  forces  destined  against  Louisiana 
was  approaching  its  coasts.  There  was  a  point  from  which  they  hoped 
for  assistance  in  their  contemplated  invasion.  This  was  the  Bay  of  Bara- 
taria, known  by  them  to  be  the  asylum  of  a  large  number  of  desperate  out- 
laws, who  were  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  they  were  proscribed.  On  the  3d  of  September,  18 14,  a 
British  brig  anchored  six  miles  from  the  Barataria  Pass,  and  sent  on  shore  a 
flag  of  truce,  with  Captains  McWilliams  and  Lockyer,  of  the  British  navy,  as 
special  messengers  to  John  Lafitte  and  his  associates.  They  delivered  to  that 
individual  a  letter  from  Colonel  Nicholls,  who,  be  it  remembered,  addressed 
Lafitte,  as  "  the  Commandant  at  Barataria,"  and  in  the  following  style: 

"  I  have  arrived  in  the  Floridas  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  only  enemy  Great  Britain 
has  in  the  world,  as  France  and  England  are  now  friends.  I  call  on  you,  with  your 
brave  followers,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  irt  which  you  shall  have  the  grade 
of  a  captain  ;  lands  will  be  given  to  you  all,  in  proportion  to  your  respective  ranks, 
on    peace  taking  place,   and    I  invite  you   on   the   following  terms  :  your  property  shall 
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be  guaranteed  to  you,  and  your  persons  protected — in  return  for  which  I  ask  you  to  cease 
all  hostilities  against  Spain  or  the  allies  of  Great  Britain — your  ships  and  vessels  to  be 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  on  this  station,  until  the  commander- 
in-chief's  pleasure  is  known  ;  but  I  guarantee  their  full  value  at  all  events.  I  herewith 
inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  which  will,  I  trust, 
point  out  to  you  the  honorable  intentions  of  my  government.  You  may  be  a  useful 
instrument  to  me  in  forwarding  them;  therefore,  if  you  determine,  lose  no  time.  The 
bearer  of  this,  Captain  McWilliams,  will  satisfy  you  on  any  other  point  you  may  be  anxious 
to  learn,  as  will  Captain  Lockyer,  of  the  Sophia,  who  brings  him  to  you.  We  have  a 
powerful  reinforcement  on  its  way  here,  and  I  hope  to  cut  out  some  other  work  for  the 
Americans  than  oppressing  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana.  Be  expeditious  in  your  resolves, 
and  rely  on  the  verity  of  your  very  humble  servant." 

It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  suppose,  from  the  tone  of  this  letter  and 
its  almost  servile  conclusion,  and  from  the  offers  which  it  contains,  that 
Colonel  Nicholls,  of  the  British  army,  would  ever  have  dared,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  address  such  a  communication  to  any  one  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  justly  bearing  the  character  of  a  "  captain  of  pirates,"  which 
imputation  John  Lafitte  and  his  brother  had  always  protested  against, 
and  indignantly  repelled  as  a  calumnious  aspersion. 

To  this  letter  of  Colonel  Nicholls  were  annexed  the  instructions  given 
by  Sir  W.  H.  Percy,  captain  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Hermes,  and 
senior  officer  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Captain  Lockyer,  of  His  Majesty's 
ship  Sophia.  In  that  document  he  applied  the  softest  and  most  guarded 
language  to  Lafitte  and  his  companions  in  relation  to  their  status,  and 
designated  them  as  the  "  Inhabitants  of  Barataria."     It  ran  thus: 

"  Having  understood  that  some  British  merchantmen  have  been  detained,  taken  into 
and  sold  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Barataria,  I  have  directed  Captain  Lockyer  to  proceed  to 
that  place  and  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  with  positive  orders  to  demand  instant  resti- 
tution, and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy  to  his  utmost  every  vessel  there,  as  well  as  to 
carry  destruction  over  the  whole  place,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  assured  him  of  the 
co-operation  of  all  His  Majesty's  forces  on  this  station.  I  trust,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  Barataria,  consulting  their  own  interest,  will  not  make  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  extremities.  I  hold  out,  at  the  same  time,  a  war  instantly  destructive  to  them, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  inclined  to  assist  Great  Britain,  in  her  just  war 
against  the  United  States,  the  security  of  their  property,  the  blessings  of  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  and  should  they  be  inclined  to  settle  on  this  continent,  lands  will,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  be  allotted  to  them  in  His  Majesty's  colonies  in  America.  In  return  for  all 
these  concessions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  I  expect  that  the  direction  of  their  armed 
vessels  will  be  put  in  my  hands  (for  which  they  will  be  remunerated)  also  the  instant  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  against  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  restitution  of  any  undisposed 
property  of  that  nation. 

"  Should  any  inhabitants  be  inclined  to  volunteer  their  services  into  His  Majesty's  forces, 
either  naval  or  military,  for  limited  service,  they  will  be  received  ;  and  if  any  British  sub- 
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ject,  being  at  Barataria,  wishes  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  will,  on  joining  J I  is 
Majesty's  service,  receive  a  free  pardon." 

It  is  evident  that  Sir  W.  H.  Percy,  in  concert  with  Colonel  Nicholls, 
did  not  choose  to  consider  the  "  Inhabitants  of  Barataria"  in  any  other 
light  than  belligerents  against  Spain.  It  certainly  did  not  suit  his  purpose 
to  acknowledge  them  as  "  pirates  and  bandits." 

The  British  commander  had  seized  a  favorable  moment  to  address  John 
Lafitte,  whose  brother  had  been  arrested,  chained,  and  locked  up  in  the 
most  secure  room  of  the  jail  of  New  Orleans.  John  Lafitte  was  supposed 
to  be  uneasy  at  the  fate  awaiting  his  brother,  and  his  men  exasperated  at 
the  capture  and  harsh  treatment  of  their  beloved  chief.  But,  in  reality, 
John  Lafitte  and  his  companions  knew  very  well  that  there  were  not  to  be 
found  in  New  Orleans  chains,  locks,  bars  and  jail  walls  strong  enough  to 
retain  long  captive  Pierre  Lafitte,  and  they  were  not  in  error,  for  not 
much  time  elapsed  before  the  prisoner  was  again  free  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Barataria. 

But,  before  the  release  of  Pierre,  the  British  officers  had  arrived  at  Bara- 
taria, and  on  their  landing  were  astonished  to  meet  with  considerable 
hostility  from  those  whom  they  had  come  to  visit.  They  were  protected, 
however,  by  John  Lafitte.  What  passed  between  that  chief  of  outlaws  and 
the  British  emissaries  is  thus  related  by  Major  Latour,  who  knew  John 
Lafitte  personally,  having  served  with  him  under  General  Jackson,  when 
at  last  his  repeatedly  offered  assistance  was  accepted,  and  who  may  have 
heard  from  his  own  lips  all  the  details  of  that  interesting  interview. 

"  When  Mr.  Lafitte,"  says  Latour,  "  had  perused  these  papers,  Captain 
Lockyer  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  them,  and  proposed  to  him  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  with  all  those  who  were  under  his 
command,  or  over  whom  he  had  sufficient  influence  ;  and  likewise  to  lay  at 
the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  the  armed  vessels  he 
had  at  Barataria,  to  aid  in  the  intended  attack  of  the  port  of  Mobile.  He 
insisted  much  on  the  great  advantage  that  would  thence  result  to  himself 
and  his  crews ;  offered  him  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  British  service,  and 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  payable  at  his  option  in  Pensacola  or 
New  Orleans,  and  urged  him  not  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fortune  and  consideration.  On  Mr.  Lafitte's  requiring  a  few  days  to  reflect 
upon  these  offers,  Captain  Lockyer  observed  to  him  that  no  reflection  would 
be  necessary  respecting  proposals  that  obviously  precluded  hesitation,  as 
he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  course  now  a  friend  to  Great  Britain — pro- 
scribed by  the  American  government — exposed    to  infamy — and  had    a 
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brother  at  that  very  time  loaded  with  irons  in  the  jail  of  New  Orleans.  He 
added  that,  in  the  British  service,  he  would  have  a  fair  prospect  of  promo- 
tion ;  that  having"  such  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  his  services  would  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  carrying-  on  the  operations  which  the  British 
government  had  planned  against  Lower  Louisiana;  that  as  soon  as  posses- 
sion was  obtained,  the  army  would  penetrate  into  the  upper  country,  and 
act  in  concert  with  the  forces  in  Canada  ;  that  everything  was  already  pre- 
pared for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  American  government  in  that 
quarter  with  unusual  vigor;  that  they  were  nearly  sure  of  success,  expect- 
ing to  find  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  French  and  Spanish  population 
of  Louisiana,  whose  interest,  manners  and  customs  were  more  congenial 
with  theirs  than  with  those  of  the  Americans  ;  that,  finally,  the  insurrection 
of  the  negroes,  to  whom  they  would  offer  freedom,  was  one  of  the  chief 
means  they  intended  to  employ. 

"To  all  these  splendid  promises  and  these  ensnaring  insinuations,  Mr. 
Lafitte  replied  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  give  a  final  answer — his  object 
in  this  procrastination  being  to  gain  time  to  inform  the  state  officers  of  this 
nefarious  project.  Having  occasion  to  go  to  some  distance  for  a  short  time, 
the  persons  who  had  proposed  to  send  the  British  officers  prisoners  to  New 
Orleans  went  and  seized  them  in  his  absence,  and  confined  both  them  and 
the  crew  of  their  pinnace  in  a  secure  place,  leaving  a  guard  at  the  door. 
The  British  officers  sent  for  Mr.  Lafitte ;  but  he,  fearing  an  insurrection  of 
the  crews  of  the  privateers,  thought  it  advisable  not  to  see  them  until  he 
had  persuaded  his  captains  and  other  officers  to  desist  from  the  measures  on 
which  they  seemed  bent,  representing  that  besides  the  infamy  that  would 
attach  to  them  if  they  treated  as  prisoners  persons  who  came  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  they  would  lose  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  extent  of  the 
projects  of  the  British  against  Louisiana,  or  the  names  of  their  agents  in 
the  country.  While  endeavoring  to  bring  over  his  people  to  his  sentiments, 
the  British  remained  prisoners  the  whole  night — the  sloop  of  war  continu- 
ing at  anchor  before  the  Pass,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  officers.  Early 
the  next  morning  Mr.  Lafitte  caused  them  to  be  released  from  their  confine- 
ment, and  saw  them  safe  on  board  their  pinnace,  apologizing  for  the 
disagreeable  treatment  they  had  received,  and  which  it  had  not  been  in 
his  power  to  prevent." 
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THE    WEBSTER    SPELLING-BOOK 

ITS   CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 

When  Noah  Webster  was  in  Sharon,  Ct.,  a  hundred  years  ago,  begin- 
ning what  was  to  be  a  great  career,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  imagine  what 
his  little  makeshift  of  school-teaching  would,  in  time,  lead  to.  One  of  his 
perplexities,  as  he  told  Gov.  Smith,  was  the  difficulty  he  had  in  teaching 
his  scholars  to  spell.  This  difficulty  induced  him  to  project  a  book  which 
should  make  the  acquirement  of  orthography  easier,  and  also  reduce  the 
teacher's  toil  and  trouble  with  his  pupils.  If  this  absolute  and  impressive 
need  had  not  occurred,  or  if  Webster's  first  pupils  had  been,  by  some 
unusual  circumstance,  spellers  of  phenomenal  excellence,  the  line  of  author- 
ship which  Webster  began  might  not  have  occurred  to  him.  He  did,  as  it 
was,  drift  backward  at  one  time  to  his  legal  studies  and  practice,  but 
the  need  and  possibility  of  a  successful  spelling-book,  which  was  followed 
by  the  grammar  and  dictionary,  finally  fixed  his  career  as  that  of  an  author. 

But  it  was  not  altogether  the  fault  of  his  pupils  that  they  could  not 
readily  learn  to  spell,  nor  of  the  spelling-books  which  preceded  Webster's, 
which  were  no  doubt  capable  of  receiving  great  improvements.  It  was  in 
some  measure  the  fault  of  the  English  language  itself — its  unphonetic, 
irregular,  and  anomalous  form.  So  Webster's  task  was  not  only  to  provide 
an  easier  way  to  learn  to  spell,  but  to  make  easier  spelling.  Many  of  his 
first  amendments  of  our  orthography  were  more  sweeping  than  anything 
which  had  been  attempted  before,  and  some  of  them  he  quietly  abandoned 
in  due  time.  His  work,  however,  in  simplifying  English  orthography  was 
a  most  valuable  one,  and  needs  no  additional  encomium  here. 

Mr.  Webster  must  have  fully  resolved  upon  his  purpose  of  printing  a 
spelling-book  while  in  Sharon ;  *  for,  soon  after  leaving  that  town,  he  was 
to  be  found  in  Philadelphia  consulting  eminent  persons  on  the  subject, 
and  receiving  encouragement  from  Mr.  Madison  and  others  in  behalf  of  his 
scheme.  In  1783  he  published  at  Hartford  his  "  First  Part  of  a  Grammat- 
ical Institute  of  the  English  Language,"  adding  to  it  in  the  course  of  two 
years  the  second  and   third   parts.     The   first  part  "  was  the  basis  of  the 

*  A  considerable  part  of  the  preliminary  work  was  undertaken  while  he  was  in  Sharon,  although 
Webster's  biographers,  knowing  that  it  was  first  made  known  after  he  left  that  town,  refer  back  no 
farther  than  to  the  date  of  its  publication. 
Vol.  X.— No.  4.-21. 
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spelling-book  which  he  afterward  published,"  and  the  grammatical  feature 
was  kept  up  until  1803.  In  his  preface  to  "  The  American  Spelling-Book," 
printed  over  that  date,  he  says,  in  enumerating  certain  changes  then  estab- 
lished, that  "  the  abridgment  of  grammar  is  omitted,"  because  there  are 
separate  books  devoted  to  that  branch,  and 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  more  useful  to  confine  this  work  to  its  proper  objects — the  teach- 
ing of  the  first  elements-of  the  language,  spelling  and  reading.  On  this  subject  the  opinion 
of  many  judicious  persons  concurs  with  my  own." 

Webster  says  further  in  this  preface — what  seems  interesting  now — that 

"  'The  American  Spelling-Book,  or  First  Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,'  when  first  published,  encountered  an  opposition  which  few  new  publica- 
tions have  sustained  with  success."* 

But  he  congratulated  himself  that  it  has  "  maintained  its  ground,  and 
its  reputation  has  been  gradually  extended  and  established,  until  it  has 
become  the  principal  elementary  book  in  the  United  States."  It  had  gone 
all  over  the  country  before  that  date ;  and  rival  spelling-books  which  are 
not  now  heard  of,  were  then  copying  its  spelling-tables  and  following  its 
general  plan,  to  be  lost  eventually  in  the  race  with  it.  In  1813  five  million 
copies  had  been  sold. 

Among  the  books  which  the  Webster  Spelling-Book  was  to  displace  was 
"  Dilworth's  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue."  This  was  imitated 
by  Webster  in  part.  Mr.  Scudder  says  that  this  English  book  was  the 
model  on  which  he  at  first  simply  put  his  improvements,  and  adds  that 
"  even  in  externals  there  is  a  similarity.  The  early  editions  of  Webster 
had  a  dim,  hacked-out  engraving  on  wood  of  Noah  Webster,  Jr.,  Esq.,  to 
correspond  with  the  scarcely  more  refined  portrait  of  Tho.  Dilworth,  which 
prefaces  the  '  New  Guide.'  '  Webster  imitated  Dilworth  also  in  using  se- 
lections from  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  employment  of  fables.  The  first  sen- 
tence in  the  original  Webster,  "  No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God,"  was 
also  the  first  in  Dilworth's.  Webster  thought  it  useful  to  print  such  a 
word  as  "  Abracadabra,"  but  did  not  retain  Dilworth's  more  astounding 
"  Abelbethmaacah." 

The  frequency  of  illiterate  pronunciation  must  have  been  alarming,  to 
make  some  of  Webster's  early  cautions  necessary,  which  Mr.  Scudder  calls 
"  sharp  little  warnings  fin  the  form  of  foot-notes.    Thus  ax  is    reprobated 

*  An  old  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  from  which  I  write,  who  greatly  disliked  Webster's 
changes  in  English  orthography,  on  seeing  many  years  ago  a  new  Webster's  spelling-book  in  his 
little  grandson's  hands,  took  it  speedily  away  from  him,  and  tradition  says  it  was  never  seen  after- 
ward. 

f  Noah  Webster,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  page  39. 
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when  ask  is  intended  ;  Americans  were  to  say  wainscot,  not  winchcott ; 
resin,  not  rozum ;  chimney,  not  cliimbly  ;  confiscate,  not  confisticatc."  But 
these  directions  only  appeared  in  the  early  copies,  and  were  soon  dispensed 
with. 

In  one  of  his  early  prefaces  Webster  says  :  "  One  great,  advantage  in 
using  the  -book  "  now  offered,  "  is  the  simplicity  of  the  scheme  of  pronun- 
ciation, which  exhibits  the  sounds  of  the  letters  with  sufficient  accuracy 
without  a  mark  over  each  vowel.  The  multitude  of  characters  in  Perry's 
Scheme,"  he  continued,  "  renders  it  far  too  complex  and  perplexing  to  be 
useful  to  children,  confusing  the  eye  without  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing." Webster's  plan  was  to  make  a  natural  division  of  the  syllables,  with 
a  direction  for  placing  the  accent,  instead  of  addressing  to  "  '  young  minds' 
a  minute  and  endless  repetition  of  characters."  He  also  arranged  his 
spelling-tables  so  as  to  show  the  manner  of  making  derivative  words,  trans- 
formed the  spelling  of  Indian  geographical  names  from  the  French  to  the 
English  method — as,  for  instance,  "  Wisconsin  "  for  "  Ouisconsin  "  ; 
"  Waubosh  "  for  "  Ouabasche,"  now  still  better  spelled  "Wabash,"  etc. 
It  is  one  of  his  merits  that  he  used  very  plain  and  perspicuous  language  in 
his  explanations ;  and  he  felt,  along  with  the  author  of  the  "  English 
Reader,"  that  his  selections,  which  were  to  be  read,  must  do  something 
more  than  accomplish  their  direct  purpose — they  must  also  impart  "just 
ideas  of  religion,  morals  and  political  economy." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  author  aimed  at  in  these  respects  was 
well  done.  His  skill,  learning  and  industry  made  the  spelling-book  one  of 
the  most  noted  school  books  that  ever  existed.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
book  designed  for  schools  has  had  a  quarter  of  its  circulation.  None  that 
is  now  current  goes  back  so  far.  Its  evolution  will  be,  therefore,  inter- 
esting. 

It  was  not  born  all  at  once,  but  like  Topsy,  it  "  growed."  The  oldest 
copy  I  have  before  me  is  dated  1828.*  It  had  then  dropped  its  synopsis  of 
Grammar  and  was  titled  as  follows :  "  The  American  Spelling-Book ;  con- 
taining the  Rudiments  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools  in 
the  United  States."  The  copyright  of  the  book  had  now  been  running 
eleven  years,  and  in  1829  it  passed  through  a  revision  so  thorough  that  a 
new  name  was  given  it,  and  a  new  copyright  was  secured.  It  appears  from 
this  time  forth  as  "The  Elementary  Spelling-Book,  being  an  Improvement 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  Webster's  American  Spelling-Book  of 
the  date  of  1819,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  one  of  1S28,  except  that  the  book  is  bound  in  a 
leather  cover,  and  the  wood-cuts  are  a  little  different.  They  have  in  this  older  copy  different 
borders,  with  some  slight  variations  in  the  ensemble. 
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on  the  American  Spelling- Book."  The  first  copy  I  have  of  this  new  edition 
bears  date  of  1834.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  book  has  now  achieved  sub- 
stantially its  final  form,  as  it  has  been  known  and  quoted  and  remembered 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  subsequent  years  from  this  date  you  will  see 
a  few  changes,  but  they  are  slight,  and  of  detail  merely. 

The  tables  now  so  long  familiar,  such  as  that  on  the  twenty-fifth  page, 
beginning  with  "  Baker,"  are  the  same  to-day  in  every  important  feature 
that  they  were  fifty  years  and  more  ago.  But  the  matter  of  the  pictures 
is  a  varying  note  ;  in  some  years  they  were  given,  and  in  some  they  were 
omitted,  which  necessitated,  of  course,  some  new  text  in  their  place.  I 
find  that  nearly  all  the  plates  of  the  copy  printed  in  1834  coincide  with 
that  copyrighted  in  1880,  the  variations  occurring  in  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  pages.  The  Elementary  Spelling-book  gave  more  readings  than  its 
predecessor,  which  had  none  until  it  reached  the  forty-third  page.  That 
wonderful  picture  of  Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  with  her  lofty  and 
dignified  cap  (I  suppose  it  was  she,  though  when  a  boy  it  bewildered  me 
not  a  little),  taking  a  young  aspirant  by  the  hand  and  pointing,  with  her  right 
arm  upraised,  to  the  two  temples  of  Knowledge  and  Fame  in  the  distance, 
everybody  will  remember.  It  served,  and  still  serves,  as  a  frontispiece  ; 
and  dates  back,  I  think,  to  1829.  It  was  a  picture  which  I  have  pored 
over  for  hours  on  the  school  bench,  wondering  how  those  rocks  and  preci- 
pices could  ever  be  surmounted  which  stood  so  gloomily  in  the  way  of  the 
coveted  journey.  In  the  book,  as  now  published,  this  picture  is  given  in  a 
little  more  artistic  form,  with  two  or  three  slightly  different  touches  in  the 
background  and  foreground  ;  but  it  seems  to  lose  in  interest  as  much  as  it 
gains  in  quality  by  the  change. 

The  copy  of  1828  has  a  number  of  selections  of  poetry  toward  the  end 
of  the  book  about  "  The  Rose,"  "  The  Lamb,"  "  The  Bird's  Nest,"  and 
"  On  a  Goldfinch  Starved  in  his  Cage,"  intended  for  advanced  scholars. 
The  first  is  the  well-known  poem  in  the  English  Reader,  but  its  first  verse 
is  given  with  the  names  of  Julia  and  Emma  substituted  for  Mary  and 
Anna,  with  some  other  changes  which  must  have  come  from  an  imperfect 
copy  ;  or  the  names  might  have  been  chosen  to  please  some  of  the  author's 
intimate  acquaintances,  or  to  honor  members  of  his  own  family.  "  The 
Lamb  "  was  not  Mary's  "  little  lamb,"  but  another  less  funny  and  more 
pathetic. 

It  has  pleased  me  to  note  that  in  the  "  American  Spelling-Book,"  in  a 
list  of  towns  given  (which  was  not  reprinted  in  the  "  Elementary  Spelling- 
book  "),  Mr.  Webster  has  signalized  his  interest  in  Sharon,  where  his  first 
studies  for  the  book  were  begun,  by  using  Sharon  and  its  adjacent  towns, 
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[A  modified  version  0/  Anderson 's  original  wood-cut .] 


Amenia,  Kent,  Salis- 
bury and  Cornwall  as 
instances  for  pronun- 
ciation —  which  he 
would  hardly  have 
done  had'  they  never 
been  in  proximity  to 
him. 

•  In  speaking  of  the 
alternate  appearance 
and  disappearance  of 
the  fables  and  their 
accompanying  cuts,  I 
should  have  said  that  they  were  not  always  precisely  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  But  you  were  always  sure  when  any  appeared,  to  find  the  one  "  Of 
the  Boy  who  Stole  Apples  "  and  "  The  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk-Pail." 
This  last  seemed  to  me  particularly  pathetic.  I  always  felt  profoundly 
sorry  for  that  milkmaid.  She  was  a  little  too  much  elated  and  imaginative, 
perhaps,  and  she  was  building  a  very  big  castle  on  a  somewhat  diaphanous 
basis.  But  it  was,  after  all,  only  the  pardonable  luxury  of  idle  revery. 
The  fable  was  different  from  those  most  familiar  to  us,  too,  by  having  the 
moral  drawn  very  solemnly  as  a  preface  to  the  story ;  and  this  moral  was 
not  at  all  the  one  that  would  have  occurred  to  me.  The  most  obvious  and 
valuable  lesson,  I  used  to  think,  was,  that  it  would  be  better  to  carry  a 
pail  of  milk  with  your  hands,  instead  of  trying  to  balance  it  on  your  head. 
The  boy  in  the  apple  tree,  however,  seemed  to  richly  deserve  his  fate. 

There  is  such  a  deliciously  antique  flavor  in  the  fable  of  the  country 
milkmaid  that  its  repetition  here,  I  trust,  will  be  pardoned  ;  but  I  omit 
the  prefatory  moral : 

"  A  country  maid  was  walking  very  deliberately  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head, 
when  she  fell  into  the  following  train  of  reflections  :  '  The  money  for  which  I  shall  sell  this 
milk  will  enable  me  to  increase  my  stock  of  eggs  to  three  hundred.  These  eggs,  allowing 
for  what  will  prove  addle  and  what  may  be  destroyed  by  vermin,  will  produce  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  chickens.  The  chickens  will  be  fit  to  carry  to  market  about  Christ- 
mas, when  poultry  always  bears  a  good  price  ;  so  that  by  May  Day  I  cannot  fail  of  having 
money  enough  to  purchase  a  new  gown.  Green — let  me  consider — yes,  green  becomes 
my  complexion  best,  and  green  it  shall  be.  In  this  dress  I  will  go  to  the  fair,  where  all 
the  young  fellows  will  strive  to  have  me  for  a  partner  ;  but  I  shall  perhaps  refuse  every  one 
of  them,  and  with  an  air  of  disdain,  toss  from  them.'  Transported  with  this  triumphant 
thought,  she  could  not  forbear  acting  with  her  head  what  thus  passed  in  her  imagi- 
nation, when  down  came  the  pail  of  milk,  and  with  it  all  her  imaginary  happiness." 
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The  fables  in  the  edition  of  1828  are,  (1)  "  Of  the  Boy  that  Stole  Ap- 
ples," (2)  the  one  above  given,  (3)  "  The  Fox  and  the  Swallow,"  (4)  "  The 
Cat  and  the  Rat,"  (5)  "  The  Fox  and  the  Bramble,"  (6)  "  The  Bear  and 
the  Two  Friends,"  (7)  "The  Two  Dogs"  (this  is  the  story  of  poor  Tray), 
(8)  "  The  Partial  Judge,"  and  (9)  "  The  Boy  who  went  to  the  Woods  to 
Look  for  Birds'  Nests  when  he  Should  have  Gone  to  School."  The  last  one, 
probably,  while  the  teacher's  whip  was  in  sight,  as  it  usually  was  half  a 
century  ago,  was  impressive  enough  without  a  picture  ;  and  so  it  stands, 
unillustrated,  on  the  naked  enormity  of  the  crime  itself. 

In  the  oldest  edition  which  I  possess  the  fables  used  are  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5, 
6,  7  and  8,  preceded  by  three  pictures  on  The  Dog,  The  Stag,  and  The 
Squirrel,  which  are  simply  described.  The  pictures  accompanying  these 
fables  are  entirely  made  over  to  conform  to  a  different  style  of  art. 

There  was  one  edition,  at  least,  of  the  spelling-book,  published  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  which,  like  the  old  "  Farmers'  Almanac,"  had  running 
pictures  at  the  top  of  each  page,  the  text  being  unaltered  beneath  them, 
except  that  it  was  compressed  so  as  to  give  the  needed  space  for  this  ad- 
dition. For  some  reason  these  border  pictures  were  soon  abandoned,  and 
never  again  made  their  appearance. 

Very  few  can  tell,  I  presume,  the  artist  that  made  the  strictly  simple  and 
now  very  interesting  wood-cuts  that  hold  for  us  still,  as  in  amber,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  green  silk  dress  the  milkmaid  never  got,  the  beaux  she 
did  not  see  in  order  to  jilt  them,  and  the  discomfiture  of  poor  Tray  for 
being  found  in  bad  company,  and  all  the  rest.  But  this  artist,  neverthe- 
less, was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was  Alexander  Anderson,  the  first 
craftsman  who  undertook  wood  engraving  in  this  country.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1775,  and  died  in  Jersey  City  in  1870,  lacking  only  five 
years  of  rounding  out  a  full  century  of  busy  life.  He  began  his  art  work 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  picking  up  his  trade  by  observing  how 
jewelers  and  other  workmen  did  their  work,  and  using  for  his  first  efforts 
some  old  plates  of  copper  and  type  metal.  In  after  years,  when  he  heard 
of  the  method  of  the  celebrated  English  engraver  Bewick,  he  adopted 
for  his  use  boxwood  blocks,  and  had  to  invent  and  make  his  own  tools,  as 
none  could  be  procured  in  this  country. 

The  pictures  in  Webster's  Spelling-Book  were  the  earliest,  or  among  the 
earliest,  things  he  did  in  this  way,  and  they  are  not  to  be  despised  to-day. 
Of  course  wood-engraving  has  made  wonderful  strides  since  Anderson  be- 
gan it,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  its  advanced  possibilities.  But  if 
merit  were  to  be  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the  fable-pictures  now  given 
with  those  produced  by  Anderson  at  the  very  first,  I  am  not  sure  but  he 
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would  gain  the  palm.  The  old  farmer  who  is  pelting  the  boy  down  from 
his  apple-tree  is  a  much  more  vigorous  character  in  Anderson's  engraving, 
and  the  spilled  milk  seems  far  more  real  and  effective  as  he  represented  it 
in  the  fable  following.  The  old  ensemble  of  the  pictures  is  more  pleas- 
ing, and  the  ornamental  borders  that  Anderson  gave  have  now  an  added 
interest. 

Anderson  did  much  other  work  besides  this,  and  was  at  one  time  an 
editor,  and  also  studied  medicine  with  success ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
did  anything  in  all  his  long  life  that  has  had  a  more  profound  influence  than 
that  which  went  so  long  from  him  through  the  covers  of  the  spelling-book. 

In  the  old  "  American  Spelling-Book  "  there  was  a  great  deal  said  in 
the  sections  to  be  read,  about  the  duty  of  school  children,  after  the  follow- 
ing style  : 

"  A  good  child  will  not  lie,  swear  nor  steal.  He  will  be  good  at  home  and  ask  to  read 
his  book  ;  when  he  gets  up  he  will  wash  his  hands  and  face  clean  ;  he  will  comb  his  hair 
and  make  haste  to  school  ;  he  will  not  play  by  the  way,  as  bad  boys  do. 

¥r  *  #  *  *  # 

"As  for  those  boys  and  girls  that  mind  not  their  books,  and  love  not  the  church  and 
school,  but  play  with  such  as  tell  tales,  tell  lies,  curse,  swear,  and  steal,  they  will  come  to 
some  bad  end,  and  must  be  whipt  till  they  mend  their  ways." 

The  culture  of  school  manners  was  also  dwelt  upon,  and  gives  force  to 
a  remark  (exaggerated  to  secure  due  emphasis)  made  by  an  elderly  man 
on  the  contrast  between  the  manners  of  school  children  in  the  olden  time 
and  those  of  the  Young  America  stamp.  "  When  I  was  boy  at  district 
school,"  he  said,  "  and  a  traveler  went  by  on  the  road,  all  the  scholars  who 
were  in  sight  were  obliged  to  bow  and  raise  their  hats.  Nowadays  if  you 
pass  a  school-house  you  are  lucky  if  you  escape  the  salutation  of  a  brick- 
bat." 

In  the  spelling-book  of  fifty  or  more  years  since  we  read  some  sentences 
that  sound  curiously  now,  as,  for  instance  : 

"  Some  of  the  streets  and  shops  of  New  York  are  illuminated  by  gas-lights." 

This  is  amended  now  so  as  to  apply  to  all  streets  and  shops,  the 
electric  light  not  being  noticed.  The  item  of  specific  news  on  the  same 
page,  which  says  that  "the  blowing  up  of  the  Fulton  at  New  York  was  a 
terrible  disaster,"  since  it  has  passed  out  of  memory,  is  now  made  to 
read,  "  The  blowing  up  of  the  steamship,"  etc.  Where  it  is  said  that  "  La- 
dies wear  bracelets  on  their  arms,"  the  word  "sometimes"  is  now  inserted, 
but    nothing   is   said   of   bangles.      A   few   sentences  that    had  a  special 
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theological  flavor  in  the  older  books  have  given  place  to  sentiments  that 
are  equally  useful  and  less  offensive. 

Although  the  Webster  Spelling-Book  is  not  now  so  common  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  many 
places  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  trade  in  it  does  not  abate.  As  long 
ago  as  1847  the  claim  on  the  cover  was  "  One  Million  Copies  are  Annually 
Sold,"  and  precisely  the  same  claim  is  made  by  its  publishers  to-day.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  the  edition  now,  I  think,  goes  to  the  South  and  West. 
The  aggregated  sales,  from  the  beginning  of  its  publication  down  to  date, 
amount  to  the  astonishing  number  of  75,000,0x30  copies ! 

The  hundredth  birth-year  of  a  school-book,  still  in  successful  life,  is  not 
an  ordinary  affair.  But  this  year  the  friends  of  Webster's  Spelling-Book 
can  celebrate  that  anniversary.  Few  among  those  that  are  now  happening 
are  more  worthy  of  honor. 

But  what  pleasant  memories  remain  with  those  who  long  ago  studied 
Webster's  Spelling-Book!  The  very  pages  in  their  precise  form  are  pict- 
ured for  us  on  indelible  tablets.  It  was  a  great  triumph  when  the  young 
student  got  to  "  Baker,"  for  it  was  the  first  step  away  from  monosyllables. 
But  it  seemed  like  a  long  road  to  him  before  he  would  get  to  "  immateri- 
ality "  and  "  incomprehensibility."  How  or  when  he  was  to  do  it  seemed 
incomprehensible  enough  then.  Those  who,  in  beginning  to  read,  dis- 
covered that  "  She  fed  the  old  hen,"  "  Ann  can  hem  my  cap,"  "  Fire 
will  burn  wood  and  coal,"  "  A  tiger  will  kill  and  eat  a  man,"  and  other 
similar  facts,  little  thought  that  in  all  their  after  life  nothing  they  might 
learn  would  ever  seem  so  touching  and  significant. 

On  this  little  book,  by  whose  aid  we  have  since  read  the  historians, 
novelists  and  poets,  and  been  inducted  into  fields  of  various  learning,  there 
rests  now  a  gleam  and  fascination  that  no  poet  or  novelist  can  give,  or  ever 
gave.  It  seems  like  that  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  It  is  the 
twilight  halo  tinting  the  first  far  boundary  of  youth ;  and  restores  now  a 
little  glimpse,  almost,  of  a  pre-existent  world. 


s^4&?~^ 


SOMETHING    NEW    OF   BENEDICT    ARNOLD   AND    HIS 
DESCENDANTS    IN    ENGLAND 

Bishop  Kip,  of  California,  born  a  Knickerbocker,  published  some  years 
ago  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  two  very  interesting  papers  entitled  "  New 
York  Society  in  the  Olden  Time"  and  " Traces  of  American  Lineage  in 
England."  These  papers  were  subsequently  enlarged  and  published  in 
book  form  and  dedicated  to  Edward  Floyd  DeLancey.  The  tone  and 
character  of  the  articles  are  indicated  in  a  sentence  in  the  dedication  :  "  It 
harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  this  work  to  place  on  this  page  the  name  of 
one  who  now  represents  in  this  country  the  loyal  and  chivalric  DeLancey 
of  '  the  olden  time.'  " 

These  papers  contain  graphic  pictures  of  a  state  of  society  in  the  colo- 
nial period,  gone  to  return  no  more.  Society  had  elements  of  the  pictur- 
esque in  those  early  days,  in  the  days  of  the  De  Peysters,  the  Van  Cort- 
landts,  the  Kips,  the  early  Jays,  the  De  Lanceys,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  these  commercial  and  in  material  things  far  more  prosperous 
times.  The  families  named,  and  the  Livingstons,  the  Morrises,  the  Van 
Rensselaers  and  others  in  New  York  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Schuylers  and  the  family  of  Sir  William  Johnson  on  the  Mohawk,  were  all 
great  land  holders  and  formed  a  landed  gentry  of  high  social  rank,  and 
they  were  in  their  day  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  the  commonwealth. 
Hereditary  landed  property  in  the  colonies  was  then  invested  with  dig- 
nity, and  its  holders  occupied  a  position  similar  to  the  English  country 
gentleman.  The  landed  proprietor  was  the  "  patroon  "  and  his  privileges 
on  his  manor  were  similar  to  those  of  a  baron  of  England.  The  "seat" 
of  the  Livingstons  on  the  Hudson  was  a  princely  residence  and  the  family 
exercised  a  generous  hospitality.  Here  Louis  Philippe  was  entertained  in 
a  way  he  gratefully  remembered  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  Here 
La  Fayette  and  his  son  were  made  welcome,  and  here  the  last  of  the 
Penns  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Livingstons  were  often  guests. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Spain,  with  his  daughter  and  a  suite  of 
forty  persons  were  entertained  as  in  a  palace  of  the  Old  World.  In  1780 
the  old  house  erected  in  1655  by  Jacobus  Kip,  was  occupied  by  Colonel 
Williams  of  the  80th  royal  regiment,  and  there  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  September,  a  grand   dinner  was  given  to   Sir   Henry  Clinton   and  his 
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staff  in  honor  of  the  unhappy  Andre  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  confer 
with  Benedict  Arnold  the  traitor. 

Bishop  Kip,  in  the  papers  referred  to,  says,  "  The  aged  owner  of  the 
house  was  present,  and  when  the  revolution  was  over  described  the  scene, 
and  the  incidents  of  that  dinner." 

"  At  the  table,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  announced  the  departure  of  Andre 
the  next  morning  on  a  secret  and  most  important  expedition,  and  added, 
1  Plain  John  Andre  will  come  back  Sir  John  AndreV' 

But  poor  Andre  did  not  "  come  back."  "  Nine  days  more,"  says  Sar- 
gent in  his  Life  of  Andre,  "  and  the  darling  of  the  British  army,  the 
youthful  hero  of  the  hour,  dangled  from  a  gibbet." 

Among  the  old  families  of  which  the  bishop  writes  so  kindly  and  with 
as  much  sympathy,  and  almost  as  eloquently  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  of 
the  cavaliers,  was  the  Philipse  family.  The  old  Philipse  Manor  House  at 
Yonkers  is  still  standing.  "Here,"  says  Tossing,  "  the  lords  of  Philipse 
Manor  lived  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state  for  almost  a  century."  "  Beverley  " 
near  West  Point,  belonging  to  the  Philipse  estate,  the  headquarters  of 
Arnold  at  the  time  of  his  treason,  is  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is  a  roomy 
old  mansion  with  a  wide  hall  running  through  the  center,  with  rooms 
opening  from  the  hall  on  each  side,  a  staircase  on  one  side  with  broad 
landings,  and  some  interesting  old  carvings.  In  this  hall  Arnold  with  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  Hamilton  and  others  of  the  staff  of  Washington, 
were  quietly  sitting  at  breakfast  when  a  horseman  galloped  to  the  door, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Arnold  the  letters  announcing  the  capture  of 
Andre.  The  tragic  scene  which  followed — Arnold's  wonderful  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind — his  escape  and  Mrs.  Arnold's  frenzy  are  well 
known.  Philipse  adhered  to  the  crown,  and  his  large  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. "  Beverley  "  was  purchased  several  years  ago  by  Gov.  Hamilton 
Fish,  whose  country  home  "  Glencliffe  "  is  on  a  part  of  the  old  Philipse 
domain.  • 

A  married  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rogers,  and  husband  reside  at  "  Bev- 
erley," and  the  house  is  kept  in  the  same  condition,  as  near  as  may  be,  as 
when  occupied  by  Arnold. 

The  writer  lately  visited  this  interesting  old  mansion,  so  associated 
with  the  dramatic  events  of  the  revolution. 

Beverley  Robinson,  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  Washing- 
ton, married  the  daughter  of  Philipse.  He  too  was  a  loyalist  high  in  the 
confidence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  it  was  through  him  and  Andre  that 
the  correspondence  between  Clinton  and  Arnold  was  carried  on.  "Bev- 
erley" had  been  the  home  of  Col.  Robinson  after  his  marriage,  and  there 
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is  little  doubt  that  he  and  Arnold  met  before  Andre  came  up  the  Hudson 
in  the  Vulture.* 

While  wandering  over  the  picturesque  scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Beverley  the  writer  recalled  the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  Frederic 
Philipse,  in  the  venerable  old  cathedral  at  Chester,  in  England.  Dean 
Howson  and'the  writer  were  looking  over  the  monuments  in  the  Old  Min- 
ster when  the  the  Dean  paused  and  said — 

"  Here  is  a  monument  to  a  countryman  of  yours,  an  American  loyalist, 
who  died  in  Chester."     And  he  then  read  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Frederick  Philipse,  Esq. 
late  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  whom  the  various  social  and  relig- 
ious virtues  were  eminently  united.  The  uniform  rectitude  of  his  conduct, 
commanded  the  esteem  of  others — whilst  the  benevolence  of  his  heart, 
the  gentleness  of  his  manner  secured  their  love.  Firmly  attached  to  his 
Sovereign  and  the  British  Constitution  he  opposed  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life  the  late  Rebellion  in  N.  America ;  and  for  this  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  Kings  country  he  was  proscribed  and  his  estate  (one  of 
the  largest  in  New  York)  was  confiscated  by  the  usurped  legislation  of 
that  Province.  When  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  New  York 
in  1783  he  quitted  a  Province  to  which  he  had  always  been  an  ornament 
and  a  benefactor  and  came  to  England  leaving  all  his  property  behind 
him.  Which  reverse  of  fortune  he  bore  with  that  calmness,  fortitude  and 
dignity  which  had  distinguished  him  through  every  former  stage  of  life. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  the  12th  day  of  September  in  the  year  1720 
and  died  in  this  place  the  30th  day  of  April  1783,  aged  63  years." 

Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  regarded  from  the  English  stand- 
point. Those  who  have  seen  his  large  estate  on  the  Hudson  will  realize 
how  much  he  sacrificed  to  his  honest  but  mistaken  sense  of  duty.f 

Speaking  of  Benedict  Arnold,  Bishop  Kip  says,  "  He  went  to  England," 

*  See  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,  his  Patriotism  and  his  Treason,  page  278. 

f  Near  by,  in  ,the  cathedral  of  Chester,   is  a  monument   to  another  American,  whose  descend- 
ants still  occupy  a  portion  of  the  domain  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  county  of  Otsego,  New  York. 

To  the  memory  of 
George  Clarke  of  Hyde,  Esq. 
Who  was  formerly 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York. 
and  afterward  became 
a  resident  of  this  City. 
He  died  Jan.  XII,  MDCCLX.  Aged  LXXXIV 

And  was  interred  in  this  Chapel. 
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and  Americans  know  little  of  his  after  life.  The  good  bishop  asks,  "  Have 
not  some  of  our  readers  wished  to  know  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Arnold  family,  and  whether  *  the  sin  of  the  father  was  visited  on  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation '  ?  " 

"  We  turn,"  says  he,  "  to  Burke's*  Landed  Gentry,'  and  under  the  name 
of  Arnold  find  the  history  of  the  family." 

u  Here,"  says  the  bishop,  "we  have  the  whole  story  from  the  arch-trai- 
tor down  to  his  grandson."  He  adds  :  "  The  family  has  been  enabled  to 
take  its  place  among  the  English  landed  gentry,  and  to  hold  it  to  the  pres- 
ent time." 

The  four  sons  of  General  Arnold,  by  his  second  wife,  were  all  educated 
as  soldiers,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  British  army.  The  second 
son,  James  Robertson,  served  during  the  long  wars  against  Napoleon.  He 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Malta,  and  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Aboukir 
Castle,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt.  He  was  the  military 
aid  and  secretary  of  King  William  IV. 

The  sons  of  Arnold  were  all  men  of  unblemished  character,  of  nice 
sense  of  honor,  keenly  feeling  the  disgrace  of  their  father,  whose  memory 
and  military  fame  they  cherished.     They  idolized  their  mother. 

William  Trail  Arnold,  a  grandson  of  Benedict,  was  captain  of  the  Fourth 
("King's  Own")  Regiment,  and  was  killed  at  Sebastopol,  May  5,  1855. 
Lord  Raglan,  in  his  dispatch,  speaks  highly  of  his  bravery  and  his  services. 

Rev.  Edward  Gladwyn  Arnold,  another  grandson,  married  April  27, 
1852,  Charlotte  Georgiana,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmon- 
deley.  His  present  residence  is  Great  Massingham  Rectory,  in  Norfolk 
county.  He  has  a  large  family ;  one  son  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy, 
and  two  sons  at  Cambridge.  Great  Massingham  Rectory  is  some  three 
miles  from  "  Houghton,"  one  of  the  country  seats  of  the  marquis.  Hough- 
ton is  a  magnificent  country  house,  erected  by  the  great  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  completed  in  1735.  The  rectory  and  church  at  Great  Massing- 
ham, the  home  of  the  Rev.  Gladwyn  Arnold,  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  England.  The  church  is  of  stone,  very  old,  and  the  tower  has  been 
standing  eight  hundred  years.  The  rectory,  with  the  glebe  of  some  forty 
acres,  stands  apart  from  the  quaint  old  village  of  Great  Massingham.  It  is 
placed  back  some  distance  from  the  highway,  and  is  surrounded  and  almost 
hidden  by  a  luxuriant  hedge  of  hawthorn  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high.  The  structure  is  covered  with  ivy,  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles. 
At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  in  June,  1881,  it  was  a  mass  of  beautiful 
and  fragrant  flowers.  A  green  lawn,  with  groups  of  grand  old  oaks,  beeches 
and  elms,  with   a  fruit  and  flower  garden,  surrounds  the  house.     In  this 
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flower  garden  were  blooming,  most  profusely,  a  great  variety  of  roses,  and 
all  the  old  English  flowers.  Near  the  lawn  was  a  plantation  of  evergreens, 
and  shaded  walks  with  tennis  and  croquet  grounds,  shaded  by  some  of  the 
finest  beeches  in  England.  A  meadow  pasture,  with  sheep  and  Jersey 
cows,  and  through  the  openings  in  the  foliage  could  be  seen  the  towers  of 
the  old  church,  to  which  there  was  a  foot-path  across  the  fields. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  cultivated  gentleman,  and  evi- 
dently a  devoted  Christian  and  priest.  The  congregation  on  Sunday  was 
made  up  mostly  of  laborers  and  farmers,  the  ruddy-faced  and  sturdy  squire, 
in  his  short  breeches,  with  his  plump  and  rosy  daughters,  were  conspicuous. 

The  services  were  simple  and  reverent.  The  sermon  by  Mr.  Arnold  was 
plain,  and  not  written.  He  has  a  fine,  clear  voice,  and  read  the  service 
with  great  earnestness  and  effect.  AH  his  family,  including  Lady  Char- 
lotte, joined  in  the  singing,  his  daughter  playing  the  organ.  One  of  his  sons, 
destined  for  the  church,  and  at  home  from  Cambridge  for  the  vacation, 
assisted  his  father  in  reading  the  service.  Sitting  with  his  family  of  lovely 
children,  fine  types  of  English  beauty,  and  listening  to  the  beautiful  ritual 
of  the  prayer-book,  as  humbly  and  reverently  read  by  a  grandson  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  suggested  novel  reflections. 

Great  Massingham  is  in  the  Fen  country,  and  near  the  scene  of  Charles 
Kingsley's  "  Hereward,  the  Last  of  the  English."  The  village  is  very  old, 
and  quaint,  and  quiet,  and  modern  changes  have  not  yet  reached  it.  It  is 
the  old  English  hamlet  that  we  read  of.  Everybody  you  meet  takes  off  his 
hat  to  you. 

Walking  out  early  one  morning,  I  met  Mr.  Arnold  with  a  basket  on  his 
arm,  in  which  were  wine  and  fruits  from  his  garden,  and  other  delicacies. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  visiting  some  of  his  sick  parishioners.  "  The  coun- 
try clergymen,"  said  he,  "  must  minister  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
of  their  flock." 

His  son,  Lieutenant  Arnold  of  the  navy,  is  evidently  "  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low "  ;  has  been  all  over  the  world,  can  sing  a  good  song,  and  tell  a  good 
story.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  young  Englishman,  who  can  be  found, 
here  and  there,  all  over  the  world,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  who  would  face 
death  by  war  or  storm  without  flinching,  and  very  likely  with  a  jest.  One 
of  those  who  make  it  a  point  to  meet  whatever  comes — grave,  gay,  or  fear- 
ful— with  the  same  imperturbable  spirit. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  carefully  preserved  the  papers  of  his  grandfather,  and 
many  mementoes  and  relics  of  his  family.  Among  other  things  he  showed 
me  a  splendid  sword,  with  gold  hilt  and  scabbard,  which  were  presented  to 
his  uncle,  Lieutenant  General  James  Robertson  Arnold,  by  the  merchants 
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and  bankers  of  London,  when  he  was  a  young  lieutenant.    On  the  scabbard 
is  the  following  inscription: 

"  Frome  the  patriotic  fund  at  Lloyd's  to  Lieutenant  James  Arnold  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  for  his  gallantry  and  distinguished  conduct  in  storm- 
ing Forts  Leyden  and  Frederice,  in  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Surinam,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  as  recorded  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  23rd  of  June, 
1S04." 

In  the  British  Museum  I  found  the  London  Gazette  of  that  date  con- 
taining the  details  of  the  capture,  and  Lieutenant  Arnold  named  in  the  re- 
port of  the  commanding  officer  as  having  greatly  distinguished  himself.  It 
appears  that  young  Arnold  had  discovered  a  route  by  which  the  forts  could 
be  successfully  assaulted. 

Born  in  New  York  in  1 781,  he  was  at  the  time  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
An  incident,  connected  with  the  storming  of  these  forts,  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  young  soldier.  The  danger  was  so  great  that  the  com- 
mander preferred  to  call  for  volunteers  rather  than  to  order  his  officers  to 
almost  certain  death.  Lieutenant  Arnold  was  among  those  who  volun- 
teered, and  he  appealed  to  his  commander,  saying:  "  I  beg  the  privilege  of 
guiding  and  leading  this  assault.  You  know  the  history  of  my  father.  No 
braver-man  than  he  ever  lived,  but  he  has  been  bitterly  condemned  for  the 
affair  at  West  Point.  Give  me  the  chance,  I  beg  of  you,  to  do  what  I  can 
to  redeem  the  name." 

His  request  was  granted  ;  he  led  the  storming  party,  the  redoubt  and 
fort  were  taken,  but  he  fell  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

There  has  been  preserved,  by  the  family,  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
just  before  the  assault.  He  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  not  survive, 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he  wrote  to  his  mother  in  England 
a  letter  so  beautiful  and  touching  that  I  begged  permission  to  use  it,  and 
the  original  now  lies  before  me.     These  are  his  words : 

"A  gloomy  moment,  my  beloved  Mother,  will  arise  in  the  heart  even  of  a  soldier  when 
on  the  eve  of  glory,  or  eternal  happiness.  One  or  the  other  shall  shortly  be  mine.  If  the 
former,  you  shall  hear  of  it  in  a  more  gay  strain — if  the  latter,  let  this  tell  you  I  am  with 
my  Creator. 

"A  glorious  death  on  the  field  of  battle  is  a  fate  of  all  others  to  be  envied.  You  will 
feel  it  is  one  fit  for  the  son  of  my  Father.  You  will  not  long  repine  at  it.  We  shall  soon 
meet  again.  What  has  life  more  valuable  than  a  good  name  ?  That  I  shall  leave  behind 
me.  That,  and  I  fear  little  else.  That  little  is  Sophia's  (his  only  sister),  after  George  (his 
youngest  brother)  is  properly  placed  with  his  regiment :  may  it  contribute  to  her  comfort. 
For  you  I  feel  everything,  for  myself  nothing. 

"  I  have  told  you  before  that  I  have  left  a  dying  request  with  General  Lake  to  endeavor 
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to  procure  a  continuance  of  my  little  pension  to  our  poor  girl.     A  sovereign  so  beneficent 
as  ours  may  feel  for  her  and  comply.     Back  it  as  you  can. 

"May  your  other  children  become  a  source  of  happiness  to  you.  I  would  have  tried 
to  be  so  ;  I  hope  hitherto  I  have  been.  May  you  know  every  felicity  you  desire.  1!"  an  in- 
terval be  left  between  the  fatal  stroke,  and  its  full  effect,  that  interval  will  have  been  devoted 
to  calling  down  every  blessing  on  you  and  yours,  here  and  hereafter. 

"  The  solemnity  I  now  feel,  if  it  be  a  presentiment,  holds  out  nothing  dreadful,  all  is 
peace  within.  I  have  so  lived  as  to  be  indifferent  when  or  where  I  fall,  but  I  would  wipe 
away  the  tear  that  starts  in  your  eye  whenever  you  read  this.  I  would  spare  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  drops  that  I  know  will  fall.  Enough,  my  beloved  mother,  enough— this  is 
a  scene  too  affecting  to  think  of.     Let  the  idea  of  my  last  sensations  soften  yours. 

"Once  more,  may  the  eternal  God  keep  you  under  his  everlasting  protection. 

[Signed.]  "J.  R.  A." 

Very  severely  wounded,  he  recovered  and  had  the  felicity  to  receive  and 
place  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  the  sword  before  spoken  of.  He  served 
in  the  British  army  for  more  than  half  a  century,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, the  appointment,  as  has  been  stated,  of  military  aid  to  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  for  his  gallantry  and  services  received  the  order  of  Knight 
of  the  Hannoveran  Guelphic  Order,  and  Knight  of  the  Crescent.  He  died 
December  27,  1854. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold  has  carefully  preserved  the  papers,  letters,  and 
manuscripts  of  his  grandfather,  and  they  throw  much  light  upon  his  char- 
acter. The  following  letter  to  Benedict  Arnold  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
(the  original  of  which,  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Gladwyn  Arnold,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  paper),  has  never  before  been  printed. 
It  shows  Clinton's  opinion  of  Arnold's  motives.  Most  American  historians 
are  careful  to  state  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  while  he  loved  the  treason, 
despised  the  traitor.  In  this  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  written  years  after 
independence  was  acknowledged,  he  says:  "Had  I  not  been  persuaded 
that  the  negotiation  you  opened  with  me,  *  *  *  arose  solely  from  prin- 
ciple and  a  conviction  of  your  error,  I  certainly  should  not  have  paid  that 
attention  to  it  I  did."  This  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Arnold,  when  the  latter  was  struggling  with  poverty  and  neglect,  and  while 
he  was  realizing  that  the  "  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 

SIR   HENRY   CLINTON  TO    GENERAL  ARNOLD. 

Aug.  2,  1792. 
Sir  : 

I  am  honored  with  your  letter  of  the  23d  July  and  have  many  apologies  to  make  for  not 
acknowledging  it  sooner.  I  have  mislaid  our  correspondence  and  am.  therefore  obliged 
to  answer  from  recollection.  I  am  sorry  that  General  Arnold  should  have  occasion  to 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  my  opinion  of  the  motives  which  influenced  his  desire  of  being 
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reconciled  to  the  British  Gov't,  and  joining  the  Kings  Army.  Had  I  not  been  persuaded 
the  negotiations  you  opened  with  me  for  that  purpose  (fifteen  months  before  you  actually 
did  join)  arose  solely  from  principle,  and  a  conviction  of  your  error,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  paid  that  regard  to  it,  I  did ;  as  the  being  ultimately  deceived,  at  least  would  have 
been  the  probable  consequence  of  my  entering  into  so  important  a  treaty  with  a  person 
manifestly  actuated  by  interest;  and  though  I  have  not  our  correspondence  by  me  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  you  never  gave  me  reason  to  suppose  you  expected  anything 
more  than  an  indemnification.  That  I  thought  it  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  duty  to 
offer  you  6000  pounds — not  as  an  indemnification  for  all  your  losses,  for  they  had  not  been 
ascertained,  but  I  thought  it  was  all  I  could  give  in  that  prudence  with  which  I  was 
obliged  to  temper  liberality.  My  ideas  of  your  service  with  the  king's  troops  have  been 
repeatedly  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  am  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  notice 
or  reward  them,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  your  conduct  will  be 
fully  elucidated  to  your  satisfaction,  and  the  motives  which  influenced  it  better  known,  than 
you  seem  to  think  them  at  present. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Your  most  obt  and  very 

humble  servant, 

H.  Clinton. 

On  my  return  to  England  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject, 
or  to  wait  on  him  wherever  he  is  pleased  to  appoint.  As  you  have  informed  me  in  yours 
that  you  thought  likely  Mr.  Pitt  might  wish  to  converse  with  me  on  your  subject,  on  my 
return  to  England,  I  will  if  you  wish  it,  either  write  to  him  or  wait  upon  him,  on  the  subject 
you  mention  whenever  he  is  pleased  to  appoint  me. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  from  General  Arnold  to  Governor 
George  Johnston,  and  Governor  Johnston's  reply,  were  furnished  me  by 
the  Rev.  Gladwyn  Arnold,  and  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Governor  Johnston  had  been  Colonial  Governor  of  Florida,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  also  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  sent  out  by  Great 
Britain,  to  offer  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  States  in  1778.  He  held,  at 
the  time  of  this  correspondence,  an  important  position  in  the  East  India 
Company. 

BENEDICT  ARNOLD   TO   GOVERNOR   GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

July  18,  1784. 
Sir  : 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you  yesterday,  you  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
should  explain  my  political  conduct  during  the  late  war  in  America.  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  my  address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  America  on  my  arrival  in  New  York, 
and  in  addition  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  my  sentiments  respecting  the  war  were  well  known 
to  Colonel  Phillip  Skeene  and  several  other  British  officers,  to  whom  I  declared  that  my 
only  object  was  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  at  the  same  time  I  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  Independence  or  a  separation  from  G.  Britain.  These  Sir,  were  invariably  my  senti- 
ments during  every  period  of  the  war  nor  did  I  consent  to  join  the  British  Army  until  I  had 
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received  the  most  unequivocal  and  positive  assurances  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that  G. 
Britain  had  given  up  every  idea  of  taxing  America;  that  she  wished  to  extend  to  her  every 
right  and  privilege  which  she  enjoyed  before  the  war,  and  in  return  only  expected  her  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain. 

Nor  did  I,  previous  to  my  joining  the  British  Army  make  any  terms  for  myself,  but 
waiving  every  personal  consideration  I  ran  the  risk  of  both  life  and  fortune  by  opening  a 
correspondence  and  co-operating  with  Sir  II.  Clinton,  and  though  my  fortune  was 
handsome  and  my  prospects  flattering  I  voluntarily  resigned  the  one  and  sacri- 
ficed the  other  to  my  wish  of  rendering  the  most  essential  service  to  both  countries  by- 
bringing  about  a  re-union.  These  are  facts  for  the  confirmation  of  which  I  beg  leave  to 
appeal  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  and  from  them  and  every  other 
circumstance  of  my  conduct  I  presume  Sir,  that  the  candid  and  impartial  will  allow  that  it 
has  been  uniform  and  consistent  throughout  the  whole  American  War  ;  and  that  on  coming 
to  light  Americans  changing  their  first  object  (a  redress  of  grievances)  was  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  reason  or  justification  in  those  who  supported  their  cause  in  changing  their  prin- 
ciples. I  may  be  censured  by  some  for  retaining  my  command  in  the  American  Army  so 
long,  but  I  trust  when  my  peculiar  situation  and  the  object  I  had  in  view  are  considered 
and  that  it  was  done  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  that  my  command  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  emoluments  of  consequence,  the  candid  will  not  think  my  conduct  in  that 
respect  culpable,  but  perfectly  consistent  with  the  strict  rules  of  honor.  With  respect  to 
the  numerous  publications  in  America  and  in  this  country  tending  to  asperse  and  injure 
my  private  as  well  as  public  character,  I  can  only  say  they  are  equally  malicious  and  ill 
founded  and  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  decided  part  which  I  have  taken,  and  by 
the  advice  of  those  whom  I  have  esteemed  my  friends,  I  have  treated  them  with  the  con- 
tempt and  neglect  which  I  thought  they  deserved. 

Situated  as  I  am  sir,  unconnected  and  unsupported,  having  nothing  to  recommend  me 
but  my  poor  abilities  as  a  soldier,  I  will  notwithstanding  venture  to  tender  my  services  to 
the  East  India  Company  provided  I  am  honored  with  your  approbation  and  patronage, 
without  I  shall  give  up  any  idea  of  the  matter.  I  am  sensible,  Sir  it  is  a  favor  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  or  expect.  My  wish  to  serve  the  company  faithfully  and  make  some  provision 
for  a  numerous  family  is  the  only  apology  I  can  make  for  the  request,  and  1  trust  from 
your  honor,  politeness  and  good  nature  you  will  think  it  a  sufficient  one.  Any  further 
explanation  or  information  which  you  may  think  necessary  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you. 

If  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  your  interest  and  aid  in  promoting  my  wishes, 
I  hope  the  propriety  of  my  conduct  will  justify  your  attention  to  me,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obt.  and 

most  humble  serv't, 

B.  Arnold. 

P.  S.  On  Thursday  morning  I  propose  to  go  into  the  country  for  sometime  and  I  hope 
before  I  go  to  be  honored  with  a  line  from  you. 

B.  A. 
Gov.  Johnston. 

Vol.  X. — No.  4.-22. 
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GOV.   JOHNSTON   TO   B.    ARNOLD. 

Sir: 

Upon  my  return  from  the  country,  L  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  very  affecting 
and  dignified  letter. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  person  to  regard  your  past  conduct  with  a  higher  degree 
of  admiration  than  I  do.  Whether  I  consider  your  prompt  and  active  mind  raising 
others  to  resist  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  which  struck  at  the  freedom  of  North  America, 
or  your  military  spirit  in  carrying  those  councils  into  execution  in  such  a  variety  of 
scenes,  or  your  generosity  in  victory  or  your  last  bold  and  difficult  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  interests  of  the  two  nations  when  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  removed,  or  your  subse- 
quent exertions  and  active  counsels  after  you  had  joined  the  British  forces.  All  these 
transactions  will  merit  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  page  of  History  and  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind  that  they  should  be  truly  and  well  informed  of 
every  particular  to  prevent  the  malignity  of  party  spirit  from  tarnishing  a  character  of  so 
much  lustre,  which  otherwise  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case,  unless  this  publication  is 
made,  when  the  facts  are  recent  in  your  own  memory,  and  those  who  can  witness  the 
truth  of  them. 

In  resisting  the  supreme  power  of  a  country  to  which  one  owes  allegiance  and  in 
changing  during  a  civil  war  from  a  party  with  whom  one  is  engaged,  after  they  have 
obtained  the  object  for  which  they  took  arms,  and  are  pushing  matters  in  the  career  of 
ambition,  to  the  destruction  or  manifest  injury  of  the  community,  both  of  those  require 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  aggression  in  the  first  case,  and  of  interested  violence  and 
injustice  on  the  other.  I  think  you  are  furnished  with  both  :  still  the  explanations  are  so 
interwoven  with  a  complicated  detail  of  circumstances  that  the  great  vulgar  herd,  will 
always  be  divided  in  opinion  upon  them.  Under  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  all  actors 
are  rebels.  Crowned  with  success  they  become  immortal  patriots.  A  fortunate  plot  holds 
you  up  as  the  saviour  of  nations,  a  premature  discovery  brings  you  to  the  scaffold,  or 
brands  your  fame  with  dark  and  doubtful  suspicions.  My  Lord  Falkland  and  General 
Monk  are  instances  where  we  may  view  the  best  men  from  the  best  motives  obliged  to 
change  sides.  It  is  inglorious  in  a  great  mind,  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  to  retire, 
until  the  scene  is  settled,  and  in  the  multiplied  difficulties  in  which  the  most  virtuous  may 
be  environed,  he  must  trust  his  conscience  for  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  and  appeal  to 
the  honor  of  his  life  to  prove  that  the  general  good  was  his,  motive. 

Although  I  am  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  your  conduct,  the  generality  do  not  think  so. 
While  this  is  the  case  no  power  in  this  country  could  suddenly  place  you  in  situation 
you  aim  at  under  the  East  India  Company.  For  me  to  effect  to,  I  find  would  be  a  matter 
next  to  impossible,  supposing  there  did  not  exist  any  reasons  to  expect  an  opposition 
from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned.  The  supersession  of  so  many  of  the  company's  officers, 
and  the  several  claims  of  his  Majesty's  offiers  who  have  served  with  reputation  in  India, 
would  all  stand  as  obstacles  in  your  way.  In  this  situation  of  things  I  can  only  promise 
you  my  co-operation  whenever  the  King's  ministers  may  recommend  the  measure  of  em- 
ploying you,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  because  I  am  convinced  you  are  a 
very  superior  military  character  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  community  whose 
existence  depends  on  force  to  obtain  such  men,  but  I  can  by  no  means  engage  to  take  the 
lead  in  proposing  it,  or  to  act  in  so  disingenuous    a  part  as  to  flatter  you  that  in  the 
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soundings  I  have  made,  I  can  perceive  any  sanguine  hopes  of  success  if  it  should  be  tried. 
I  am  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 

Geo.  Johnston. 
Kensington  Gore,  21  July,  1784. 

It  is  obvious  that  Johnston  regarded  Arnold  as  a  man  of  heroic  char- 
acter, a  sort  of  viking,  half  sailor,  and  wholly  soldier  and  a  hero  every- 
where, a  man  who  in  India  would  have  exhibited  the  heroic  qualities  of  a 
Clive  or  Warren  Hastings. 

Houghton  Hall. 

After  spending  an  evening  in  reading  the  foregoing  letters,  and  in  look- 
ing over  many  others  relating  to  the  Revolution  and  from  persons  then 
prominent  in  public  life  in  England,  we  arranged  for  a  visit  on  the  next 
day  to  Houghton.  This  is  one  of  the  great  country  seats  of  the  Marquis 
of  Cholmondeley.  The  Marquis,  a  man  of  eighty  years,  was  with  his  family 
at  "Cholmondeley  castle  "  in  Cheshire. 

Our  party  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold,  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Rev.  Bryant  Burgess,  the  writer,  and  a  little  daughter  of  Mr.  Arnold,  aged 
eight,  a  perfect  type  of  English  beauty.  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  an  amateur  artist  of  considerable  merit,  a  fine  scholar  and  a  very 
agreeable  gentleman. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  around  Houghton  abounds  with  old  ruins  of 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  origin.  Castle-Rising,  Castle-Acre,  Hunstan- 
ton and  othef  old  places  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Sandringham,  the 
country  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  but  a  short  distance  away.  Hough- 
ton was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  so  long  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. In  magnificence  it  ranks  as  the  first  house  in  the  county.  Including 
the  colonnades  its  principal  front  is  450  feet  long.  The  park  is  flat  but 
abounds  in  fine  timber,  with  noble  specimens  of  oak,  elm,  beech  and  lin- 
den. Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  in  a 
great  storm  in  i860  one  thousand  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  blown  down. 
"  But,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  quoting  the  old  saying,  " '  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good.  '  The  wood  of  the  interior  of  my  old  church  had 
become  very  old  and  worm-eaten,  and  those  fallen  cedars  furnished  tim- 
ber for  rebuilding  the  entire  interior,  so  that  now,  from  roof  to  floor  every 
piece  of  wood  is  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon." 

In  a  book  I  found  in  the  library  at  Houghton,  it  is  said  "  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  Prime  Minister  to  Queen  Anne,  and  to  George  I.,  and  George 
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II.,  was  the  eighteenth  male  of  his  family  in  a  lineal  descent,  which 
may  be  traced  from  Reginold  de  Walpole,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest."  The  estate  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  family  of  Walpole  at 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First. 

Portraits  on  the  walls  verify  the  remark  of  Archdeacon  Cox,  that  when 
Sir  Robert  was  married,  he  and  his  wife  were  called  u  the  handsome 
couple." 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Orford,  Houghton  descended 
to  his  eldest  son,  and  grandson,  and  the  latter  dying  without  issue,  to 
Horace  Walpole,  as  distinguished  in  letters  as  his  brother  was  in  state- 
craft. 

The  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  Cholmondeley  by  marriage. 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  from  "  Houghton,  March,  1761,"  says:  "  Here 
I  am  at  Houghfon,  alone  !  Think  what  a  cloud  of  reflections  !  Mr.  Grey, 
and  forty  '  church-yards '  could  not  furnish  so  many."  .... 

"  Every  clock  that  strikes  from  yonder  tower,  tells  me  I  am  an  hour 
nearer  to  yonder  church-yard  ;  that  church-yard  where  lies  my  mother  on 
whom  I  doted,  and  who  doted  on  me." 

ft  There,  too,  lies  he  who  founded  its  greatness,  to  contribute  to  whose 
fall — all  Europe  was  embroiled — there  he  sleeps  in  quiet  and  dignity."  .   . 

"  I  strolled  into  the  garden.  In  days  past  I  hated  Houghton  and  its 
solitude,  yet  I  loved  this  garden." 

"  Houghton,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  a  monument  of  grandeur  or  a 
ruin  !     How  I  could  preach  to  Lord  Bute  this  evening." 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  is  a  very  religious  man,  very  evangelical. 
Around  the  walls  of  Houghton  are  hung  up  conspicuously  on  tablets  texts 
of  scripture,  like  those  in  a  Sunday  school  room,  in  the  places  of  worship 
of  Moody,  the  revivalist. 

It  is  curious  that  a  grandson  of  Benedict  Arnold,  should  be  showing 
an  American  over  the  house  from  which,  in  1777  Horace  Walpole  wrote, 
"  Gen.  Swaggere  (Burgoyne)  is  said  to  be  entrenched  at  Saratoga.  I 
question  whether  he  will  be  left  at  leisure  to  continue  his  commentaries. 
One  Arnold  is  mighty  apt  to  interrupt  him."  (See  letters  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole, v.  7,  p.  7.) 

In  Dec,  1777,  rumors  of  the  battles  of  Saratoga  had  reached  England, 
and  Walpole  writes  further,  saying  :  "  Burgoyne  is  said  to  be  wounded 
in  three  places,  and  his  vanquisher  Arnold  is  said  to  be  dead." 

Unfortunately  for  the  "  vanquisher  "  of  Burgoyne,  the  rumor  of  Arnold's 
death  was  not  true.  Killed  at  Saratoga,  Arnold  would  have  been  the  idol, 
as  he  is  now  the  devil  of  American  history. 
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The  century  which  has  passed  since  Walpolc  styled  Arnold  the  "  Van- 
quisher "  of  Burgoyne,  with  the  perspective  of  a  hundred  years,  shows  the 
decisive  character  of  that  battle,  and  confirms  the  historian  Cresey,  in  des- 
ignating Saratoga  as  one  of  the  fifteen  great  battles  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  in  which 
Arnold,  wishing  to  place  himself  speedily  at  the  head  of  some  fresh  troops, 
dashed  down  between  the  American  and  British  lines  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  both,  that  he  was  drunk,  that  he  acted  like  a  mad  man.  The  evidence 
of  his  drunkenness  was  his  rash  personal  exposure  and  his  reckless  dashing- 
courage. 

He  certainly  acted  on  that  occasion  like  a  mad  man.  But  his  madness 
was  directed  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  he  went  against  them 
like  a  thunderbolt.  His  charge  through  the  British  lines  and  into  their 
entrenchments  may  have  seemed  like  madness,  but  he  carried  his  en- 
thusiastic soldiers  with  him,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  until  as 
he  leaped  over  the  embankment  he  was  shot  from  his  horse. 

If  the  charge  of  drunkenness  on  that  occasion  had  been  made  to  Wash- 
ington the  general  would  have  replied  as  Lincoln  did  when  a  similar  charge 
was  made  against  Grant :  "  I  wish  some  of  my  other  generals  would  ex- 
hibit the  same  evidence  of  intoxication." 

If  Schuyler  had  not  been  superseded  by  Gates,  Burgoyne's  capture 
would  have  been  an  "  unconditioned  surrender,"  and  his  troops  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  return  to  England,  in  exchange  for  fresh  soldiers 
sent  over,  in  their  place,  to  fight  against  Washington. 

Arnold  and  Morgan  led  the  American  troops  and  did  the  fighting  at 
Saratoga,  and  if  Schuyler,  Arnold's  faithful  friend,  had  remained  in  com- 
mand, it  is  doubtful  if  the  infamy  at  West  Point  would  have  ever  black- 
ened the  pages  of  American  history. 
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THE  YANKEE 
an  antique  publication 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History: 

Is  there  in  any  private  or  public  library  a  file  of  The  Yankee,  a  spir- 
ited republican  newspaper,  which  was  established  in  "  the  town  of  Boston" 
about  the  year  1811  ?  I  have  one  copy  which  I  found  many  years  ago  at 
the  old  homestead.  It  bears  the  address  of  my  father,  who  was  a  stanch 
Jeffersonian  republican,  and  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  paper  at  the  time. 
This  number  is  dated  December  10,  1813.  In  size  it  is  twenty  by  twenty- 
seven  inches,  and  of  a  yellowish  tint,  no  doubt  originally  ;  it  is  now  still 
more  yellow  from  age,  but  mainly  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  a 
four-page  sheet,  with  five  columns  to  the  page.  So  interesting  have  its 
contents  appeared  to  me  that  I  have  thought  a  brief  synopsis  and  extracts 
from  some  of  them  might  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  On  the 
first  page,  credited  to  the  Aurora,  and  filling  nearly  three  columns,  is  an 
"account  of  the  great  battle  of  Dresden,  one  of  Bonaparte's  masterly 
strokes  in  the  art  of  war  [says  the  Baltimore  American,  from  which  the  ar- 
ticle is  copied],  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  that  horrible  conflict,  wherein 
400,000  men  were  engaged,  and  where  at  least  50,000  of  them  were  left 
dead  or  wounded  in  the  groves  and  gardens  of  that  city."  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August.  As  soon  as  the  coalesced  powers 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  appeared  in  line  on  the  heights  in  front  of 
Dresden,  the  French  army,  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them  behind  the  entrenchments.  The  Prussians,  occupying  the  center 
of  the  line,  opened  the  attack  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th 
"  with  a  tremendous  cannonade,  which  was  followed  and  continued  from  the 
whole  front,  directed  to  a  concentric  point  from  their  vast  circle.  Never 
before  was  there  an  attack  so  tremendous  or  formidable  in  every  respect." 
The  French  reserved  their  fire  "  until  their  assailants  appeared  within  a  few 
yards,  when  a  terrible  fire  was  opened  and  kept  up  along  the  whole  French 
line,"  the  battle  raging  with  great  fury  for  some  time,  when  at  length  "  the 
assault  was  abandoned  in  panic ;  the  flight  was  general  and  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  and  night  saved  the  coalesced  powers  from  total  destruction.  The 
Prince  of  Lichtenstein  alone  succeeded  in  rallying  and  carrying  off  a  part 
of  his  division  in  some  order.      The  night  partook  of  the  destructive  char- 
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actcr  of  the  day;  it  was  tempestuous  and  dark;  torrents  of  rain  poured 
down  the  whole  night  and  the  next  morning.  The  discomfited  army  had 
collected  and  endeavored  to  organize  their  corps.  *  *  *  But  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  on  the  field  of  battle  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning;" 
the  Austrians  "  were  attacked  in  flank  and  rear"  by  a  division  of  cavalry, 
under  Ney  and  Victor,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  and  the  whole  re- 
sisting force,  "  consisting  of  six  divisions  of  Austrians,  were  routed  with  dis- 
mal slaughter.  Marmont,  with  the  King  of  Naples,  pursued  the  Prussians 
with  the  like  effect,"  and  soon  "  the  whole  of  the  coalesced  armies  were  put 
to  flight,"  and  the  battle  ended. 

Prominently  on  the  same  page  appears  an  advertisement  of  "the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Washington  Monument  Lottery"  of  Baltimore,  offer- 
ing "  a  premium  of  $500  for  the  best  design,  model  or  plan  for  a  Monument 
to  the  Memory  of  General  Washington,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  this  city 
[Baltimore]  ,  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  its  execution,  not 
exceeding  $100,000." 

Next  follows  this  item,  touching  the  special  tax  levied  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  then  being  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain  : 

Collectors  of  the  Direct  Tax  for  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Morton,  Jr.,  for  Bristol  County.  Orchard  Cook,  Esq.,  for  Lincoln 
County.  Albert  Smith,  Esq.,  for  Plymouth  County.  Hon.  Ebenezer  Seaver,  for  Norfolk 
County.     Woodward  Storer,  Esq.,  for  Cumberland  County. 

In  a  separate  paragraph  further  on  it  is  stated  that  "Wm.  P.  Preble, 
Esq.,  is  appointed  a  collector  for  the  County  of  York,  District  of  Maine." 
[He  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  and  also  min- 
ister to  the  Hague.] 

The  first  inside  page  opens  with  an  article  from  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer',  ''briefly  passing  in  review  a  few  of  those  matters"  which  the  editor 
thought  would  "  prominently  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  Congress  " 
at  the  then  approaching  session.  Among  these  was  the  right  of  naturali- 
zation, and  the  question  of  retaliation  against  the  British  government. 
The  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  American  citizens  by  the  enemy  demanded 
"  prompt  and  vigorous  retaliation."  But  recently  forty-six  American  offi- 
cers had  been  seized  "under  pretense  of  retaliation,  and  committed  to  close 
prison."  "  In  supposing  this  (the  right  of  naturalization)  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  (says  the  editor),  we  presume,  of  course,  that  the  Op- 
position will,  as  they  have  uniformly  done  on  all  such  questions,  make  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  their  own,  and  combat  in  his  behalf.  This  conclusion 
cannot  be  deemed  uncharitable,  since  it  is  deduced  from  the  history  of  ten 
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years  past ;  a  reference  to  which  will  show,  that  the  Federal  party  have 
most  invariably  defended  his  conduct,  except,  only,  where  they  dared  not 
defend  it,  and  then  they  have  palliated  its  atrocity.  *  *  *  Another 
measure,  directly  relating  to  the  present  war,  which  will  force  itself  on  the 
attention  of  Congress,  is  that  of  putting  a  stop,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
the  traitorous  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  the  extent  and  profligacy  of 
which  become  every  day  more  and  more  notorious." 

We  have  next  quite  an  extended  and  thrilling  account  of  a  battle  be- 
tween a  detachment  of  the  United  States  army,  2,000  strong,  under  Gen. 
Jackson  and  the  Creek  Indians,  "  1,100  at  least,"  of  whom  278  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,  while  our  loss  was  15  killed  and  85  wounded,  among  the 
killed  being  Lieuts.  Moore  and  Burke,  and  Larkin  Bradford,  brother-in-law 
of  Col.  Carroll,  who  "led  the  advance  in  handsome  style.  Col.  Lauderdale 
of  the  cavalry  was  wounded  in  the  leg ;  Col.  M'Crory's  left  arm  broken  ; 
Col.  Pillow  shot  through  the  body  [wonder  if  he  was  father  of  the  late 
Gen.  Pillow  of  Mexican  fame?]  ;  and  Maj.  Boyd's  right  arm  was  broken." 
This  victory  was  regarded  as  "one  of  the  most  decisive  nature,"  since  of 
1,000  or  over  of  the  enemy  engaged  "  not  more  than  300  are  now  able  to 
bear  arms  against  us."  The  writer  further  remarked :  "  Had  it  not  been 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  General  White's  army  not  coming  on,  we  could 
have  gone  on  and  finished  the  war,  with  the  destruction  of  the  whole  nation 
in  20  days." 

The  following  observations  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  further  allu- 
sion to  matters  likely  to  come  before  congress,  are  worthy  of  note  at  this 
time  : 

"  The  recent  subjugation  of  the  Northern  Indians,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
war  with  those  in  the  South,  will,  we  should  think,  force  conviction  on  the  minds  of  our 
legislators,  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  policy  heretofore  pursued  towards  those  in- 
fatuated wretches,  of  courting  their  amity,  and  subsidizing  their  forbearance.  We  have 
warmed  the  adder  in  our  bosom,  and  he  has  stung  us  in  return.  Let  the  serpent's  teeth 
be  drawn.  Let  all  the  savages,  now  no  longer  treacherous  fiends  but  conquered  foes,  be 
compelled  to  retire  beyond  some  fixed  boundary,  and  there  amongst  each  other  practice 
that  deceit  and  treachery  which  ought  never  again  to  be  trusted  to  our  injury." 

"  From  Plattsburgh,  Nov.  29,"  we  have  the  following: 

"  Several  days  ago  Gen.  Hampton  left  this  place  and  his  army,  very  suddenly  and  un- 
ceremoniously ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  not  known  he  had  been  arrested  by  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son, for  disobedience  of  orders  in  the  late  campaign.  Should  he  be  acquitted  on  trial,  I 
think  he  will  not  be  employed  any  more  by  the  government,  as  he  has  become  very  unpop- 
ular with  both  armies. — I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  they  have  gone  into  winter  quarters  ; 
for  the  taking  of  Montreal  this  fall,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  little  importance ;  because, 
if  the  war  continues,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  United  States  must  and  will  be  Quebec. 
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Our  army,  therefore,  when  it  shall  have  been  sufficiently  augmented  to  invest  that  city,  can 
move  down  from  where  it  now  is,  and  take  Montreal  in  its  way.  It"  Congress  docs  its 
duty  this  winter,  by  giving  such  wages  to  recruits  as  will  induce  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  to  step  forth  immediately  and  join  the  army,  the  next  campaign  down  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  will  be  a  brilliant  one,  and  redound  to  the  honour  and  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States." 

Next  comes  an  "  Extract  from  the  General  Order  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  of 
the  i^tJi  Nov."  : 

"  The  troops  are  to  embark  without  loss  of  time  yet  are  not  to  be  hurried  in  leaving  the 
Canadian  shore,  from  whence  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  compelled  to  retire,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary, unexampled,  and  it  appears  unwarrantable  conduct  of  Maj.  Gen.  HAMPTON,  in 
refusing  to  join  this  army  with  a  division  of  4,000  men  under  his  command,  agreeable  to 
positive  orders  from  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  as  he  has  been  assured  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  explicit  instructions  from  the  War  Department.  Thus  deprived  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  promised  force,  the  Commander  in  Chief  feels  himself  bound  by  a  sense  of 
regard  to  this  meritorious  corps,  and  of  sacred  duty  to  the  United  States,  to  spare  the  lives 
of  brave  men,  and  not  to  hazard  the  character  or  interests  of  the  nation,  by  an  unequal 
conflict.  He  with  lively  regret  and  the  deepest  mortification,  suspends  the  destined  attack 
upon  Montreal.     But  he  assures  this  army  that  it  is  not  abandoned." 

Following  the  above  is  the  "  Latest  news  from  the  Essex  Frigate" 
brought  to  Newport,  December  4,  by  the  ship  Criterion,  Captain  Clark,  in 
82  days  from  Tulchuana,  coast  of  Chili,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Frigate 
Essex,  Capt.  Porter  [the  present  Admiral  Porter's  father]  had  captured 
during  her  cruise  on  the  Leeward  Coast,  and  at  the  Gallapagos  Island, 
eight  English  whale  ships,"  giving  their  names. 

Battle  of  WilliamsbiirgJi. 
General  John  P.  Boyd,  who  commanded  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
nth  November,  sends  to  Major  General  James  Wilkinson,  commander-in- 
chief,  a  detailed  account  thereof,  from  his  "  Camp  near  Cornwall,  Nov.  12, 
1813."  The  rear  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  detachments  from  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  brigades,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Boyd  to  protect  the  flotilla  from  the  enemy,  and  as  they  were  about  to 
move  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  main  body 
below,  word  was  brought  to  him  "  that  a  body  of  about  200  British  and 
Indians  had  advanced  into  the  woods  that  skirted  our  rear."  The  order 
was  at  once  given  to  dislodge  them,  and  "after  a  short  skirmish,  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  position  of  their  main  body,  which  was  forced  to  retire 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  resolute  and  repeated  charges"  of  our  troops, 
made  in  the  face  "of  a  heavy  and  galling  fire."  "The  fight  now  became 
more  stationary,"  and  it  was  kept  up  with  great  vigor  "  until  our  brigade 
first   engaged,  having   expended   all  their   ammunition,  were   directed   to 
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retire,"  and  the  enemy  offering  no  further  resistance,  the  fight  was  not 
renewed.  Of  the  officers  engaged  under,  and  mentioned  by,  General  Boyd, 
were  Generals  Swartwout  and  Covington  ;  Colonels  Coles,  Pierce,  Preston, 
Swift,  Gaines,  Ripley,  Walback,  Johnson,  and  Upham ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aspinwall  ;  Majors  Morgan,  Grafton,  Gardner,  Beebe,  Chambers,  Woodford, 
Malcolm,  and  Cummings  ;  Captain  Irvine  ;  Lieutenants  Smith,  Worth,  and 
Whiting.  "  General  Covington,  whose  readiness  to  enter  the  field  was  an 
earnest  of  his  subsequent  activity,  received  a  mortal  wound  while  leading 
his  men  on  to  a  successful  charge.  His  fate  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  plain,  which  has  been  crimsoned  by  his  blood."  Colonel  Preston  and 
Major  Cummings  were  both  severely  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Smith  was 
killed.  The  general  awaited  reports  of  the  several  chiefs  of  brigades  for 
the  names  and  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  their  several  commands. 
Fort  Covington  took  its  name  in  honor  of  General  Covington.  Recently, 
having  shown  to  Sir  William  Richards,  of  Ottawa,  this  account  of  the  battle 
of  Williamsburgh,  he  said  that  marks  of  it  (buck-shot  holes)  were  yet  visible 
on  the  walls  of  an  old  barn  still  standing  on  or  near  the  field  of  battle.  He 
also  remarked  that  General  Covington  had  been  relied  on  to  lead  the  con- 
templated attack  on  Montreal. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  items  of  news  : 

New  York,  Dec.  4,  181 3. 
The  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  our  Mayor,  having  transmitted  to  Com.  Perry  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  expressive  of  their  high  sense  of  the  services  he 
has  performed,  has  received  an  affectionate  answer  from  the  Commodore,  in  which  he 
says  :  "  The  request  to  sit  for  my  portrait,  to  be  placed  in  the  Gallery  of  Portraits  of  the 
Common  Council,  is  too  high  an  honor  not  to  be  readily  complied  with." 

Letters  from   Washington. 

The  federal  Editors  in  Boston  have  fallen  so  low  in  public  estimation,  that  not  one 
federal  Member  of  Congress  can  be  found  to  correspond  with  them.  The  public  have  been 
heretofore  so  much  bewildered  by  the  famous  Quincy  letters,  calculated  to  feed  rebellion 
and  treason,  and  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union — peaceably  or  forcibly.  The 
people  seem  disposed  to  receive  the  Congressional  Proceedings  from  the  regular  reporters. 
— Yet  notwithstanding  this  disposition,  we  learn  that  some  of  our  common-sewer  Editors 
have  engaged  a  person  (now  gone  on  to  Washington),  to  write  letters  to  Boston,  to  keep 
up  the  delusion  a  little  longer.     A  very  feeble  attempt  in  a  very  bad  cause. 

[From  this  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  James  Brooks  and  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  were  not,  as  it  has  generally  been  stated  they  were,  the  earliest 
newspaper  correspondents  from  the  capital.] 

Retaliation. 
In  consequence  of  orders  from  Government,  the  Marshal  of  this  District  has  seized  all 
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the  British  army  officers  at  Worcester,  eleven  in  number,  and  put  them  in  close  confine- 
ment;  in  part  retaliation  for  the  forty-six  American  officers  imprisoned  by  the  British. 
The  full  complement  will  be  made  up  in  other  places.      This  looks  well. 

Tribute  of  Respect. 

A  Public  Dinner  was  given  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  inst., 
at  which  were  present  all  the  naval  and  military  officers  in  the  city  ;  and  a  very  large  con- 
course of  the  most  respectable  citizens. 

A  Public  Dinner  has  been  given  at  Baltimore  to  Lt.  M'Call,  of  the  Navy. 

The  republican  citizens  of  New  York  have  given  a  splendid  Dinner  to  Gen.  Harrison, 
the  hero  of  the  West  and  reconqueror  of  Michigan. 

Ordination. 

The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Parkman,  as  Pastor  of  the  New  North  Religious 
Society  in  this  town,  took  place  on  the  8th  inst.  The  solemnities  on  the  occasion  were 
peculiarly  appropriate,  affectionate  and  interesting,  and  were  as  follows,  viz: — Introduc- 
tory Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell.  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Channing  ;  Ordaining 
Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland.  Charge,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop.  Right  Hand  of 
Fellowship,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tuckerman,  of  Chelsea.  Concluding  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hurd,  of  Lynn. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Commodore  Perry,  from  the  Norwich  Courier,  comes 
next. 

"Com.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  who,  by  his  late  brilliant  achievement  on  Lake  Erie 
has  secured  to  himself  the  proudest  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Christopher  Raymond  Perry,  Esq. ,  formerly  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  but  for  some  months 
past  a  resident  of  this  town.  *  *  *  The  importance  of  the  victory  is  immense,  and 
the  public  joy  on  this  occasion  has  been  completely  and  unequivocally  manifested  by 
the  sound  of  artillery,  Uhe  chiming  of  bells  and  brilliant  illuminations  from  one  extremity 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 

"  Commodore  Perry  has  three  brothers  also  in  the  navy,  two  of  whom  are  lieuts.  on 
board  the  President;  and  the  other,  the  youngest,  about  13  years  of  age,  was  on  board 
the  Lawrence  serving  as  a  midshipman  in  the  late  glorious  battle,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  that  class  of  officers  who  was  not  either  killed  or  wounded  !  It  seems,  in  fact,  almost  a 
miracle  that  in  the  midst  of  such  horrible  carnage,  when  so  many  gallant  fellows  took 
their  way  to  the  '  world  of  spirits,'  both  the  brothers  should  escape  unhurt. 

"Commodore  Perry  is  now  but  little  more  than  28  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
August,  1785.  He  was  married,  a  few  years  since,  to  a  very  beautiful  and  accomplished 
young  lady — Miss  Mason,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  of  Newport,  by  whom  he  has 
one  son." 

There  follows  a  touching  obituary  of  James  Broom,  first  lieutenant  of 
marines  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  who,  at  "  about  24  years  of  age,  was 
killed  in  the  action  with  the  Shannon  on  the  1st  of  June.  He  was  the  son 
of    Major    Abraham    Broom,    of   Wilmington,    Delaware.       His     brother 
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Charles,  about  18  years  of  age,  was  also  a  lieutenant  of  Marines,  then  serv- 
ing with  Commodore  Chauncey  on  the  Lakes,  and  giving  promise  "  of  being 
an  ornament  to  his  profession,  having,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  gallant 
commander  in  relation  to  him,  '  a  veteran  head  upon  young  shoulders.'  " 

"Naval Anecdotes. —  Victory  on  L.  Erie" 

The  Glcaiier  gives  the  following  from  two  men  of  Capt.  Thomas'  com- 
pany, which,  Nov.  26th,  had  just  returned  "  in  safety  to  their  families  and 
friends"  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

"  B.  Hall  was  on  board  the  [name  of  vessel  omitted]  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  last 
remaining  spongue  of  their  long  and  principal  gun  happening  to  fall  into  the  lake.  The 
gun  would  have  been  rendered  useless— Halt  plunged  into  the  waves  and  caught  it— his 
comrades  seized  the  end  of  the  spongue  and  drew  him  on  board,  and  they  poured  away 
again  into  the  enemy." 

"James  Bird,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Bird,  of  Exeter,  was  on  board  the  Lawrence  with  the 
gallant  Perry  on  the  glorious  10th  of  September.  The  battle  raged — many  a  poor  fellow 
fell  around  him.  Bird  did  his  duty  like  a  hero.  Towards  the  close  of  the  engagement  a 
canister  shot  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  as  he  was  stooping  to  his  gun.  He  was  in- 
stantly covered  with  blood,  and  his  officer  ordered  him  below.  He  ventured  to  disobey, 
preferring  to  do  duty  while  he  had  life,  to  abandoning  his  post.  But  the  blood  flowed  so 
fast,  that  another  order  was  issued  to  go  below.  He  ran  down,  got  a  hasty  bandage  on 
the  wound,  came  again  on  deck,  and  although  his  left  arm  was  useless,  yet  he  handed 
cartridges  and  performed  the  utmost  service  in  his  power  with  his  right,  until  the  stars 
and  stripes  waved  gloriously  victorious  over  the  foe." 

The  usual  notices  of  marriages  and  deaths  fill  half  a  column,  and  there 
are  over  four  columns  of  advertisements,  in  which  "  Plymouth  Beach  Lot- 
tery "  figures  conspicuously.  The  two  plays  advertised  for  Friday,  Dec. 
10th,  were  "  a  much  admired  Comedy  in  5  acts,  called  Who  Wants  A 
Guinea?  "  and  "  the  popular  Operatic  Drama  in  3  acts,  called,  LODOISKA, 
or  the  Captive  Princess." 

"E3IF3  Doors  to  be  opened  at  5,  and  curtain  to  rise  at  6  o'clock  pre- 
cisely." 
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sir  henry  Clinton's  original  secret  record  of  private  daily  intelligence 

Contributed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edward  F.  DeLancey* 

Introduction.— Under  date  of  London,  February  9th,  there  appeared  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper, toward  the  end  of  February,  1882,  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : 

"  The  inquiry  frequently  made  by  historians  of  the  Revolution  as  to  4  What  had  become  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  books  and  papers,'  has  at  length,  one  hundred  years  after  his  supercession  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  received  an  answer,  though  unfortunately  an 
incomplete  one.  Descending  from  father  to  son,  through  several  generations  of  Clintons,  a  volume 
or  document  dropping  out  now  and  then,  all  that  was  left  of  the  Clinton  collection  has  at  last  found  its 
way  to  the  auction  room.  The  sale  of  this  important  remnant,  rendered  more  valuable  by  reason  of 
what  has  probably  been  lost,  will  be  marked  as  a  memorable  event  in  the  record  of  notable  sales  of 
'  Americana.'  Carelessly  and  unappreciatively  catalogued,  the  fifteen  or  twenty  important  lots  of  the 
sale  were  knocked  down  at  prices  for  less  than  they  would  have  realized  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
where  such  a  sale  would  have  created  a  perfect  furor,  and  where,  instead  of  a  brief  contest  between  a 
few  booksellers,  historical  societies,  and  private  collectors,  booksellers  numberless  would  have  joined 
in  a  fierce  and  protracted  battle  for  possession."  *  *  *  *  *•  There  were  some  very  important 
manuscripts  relating  to  Clinton's  military  operations  in  America.  '  Piivate  Intelligence,  beginning 
January  20th,  1781,'  and  '  Information  of  Deserters  and  others  not  included  in  Private  Intelligence.'' 
The  first  consisted  of  150  pages  of  closely  written  matter  on  small  folio  paper,  and  the  second  about 
100  pages  in  a  volume  of  the  same  size.  A  pencil  note,  written  by  one  of  the  Clinton  family,  says, 
in  reference  to  each  of  these  manuscripts,  '  I  think  in  Sir  G.  Beckwith's  hand.'  Whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not,  the  writing  bears  indisputable  evidence  of  having  been  written  from  day  to  day  as 
information  came  into  headquarters  through  the  agency  of  spies,  deserters,  or  friends  of  the  British, 
whose  names  in  some  instances  are  attached  to  the  entries."  *****  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Clinton  collection  was  sold  under  the  title  of  "  The  Library  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Clinton,  partially  collected  by  General  Sir  William  Henry  Clinton  ;  "but  among  the  books  (about 
300)  there  were  some  with  autographs,  or  book  plates,  of  Captain  Clinton,  Commander-in-chief  in 
the  Mediterranean,  1737-41,  G.  Clinton,  Fred.  Clinton,  and  some  lady  members  of  the  same 
family." 

Some  one  of  the  "  few  booksellers  "  present  at  this  auction  sale  in  London,  however,  with  an  eye 
to  business,  bought  an  Atlas  of  MS.  Maps  used  by  Clinton  in  his  march  from  Philadelphia,  a  ?\IS. 
letter  containing  Clinton's  personal  account  of  the  march,  a  set  in  two  volumes  8vo.  of  Washington's 
official  letters,  annotated  by  Clinton,  and  the  two  folio  manuscripts  above  described,  and  sent  them 
to  America  on  speculation.  These  were  offered  at  auction  in  New  York,  in  May,  1882,  and  the  two 
latter  were  then  purchased  by  their  present  owner,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  the  eminent  physi- 
cian, learned  student  of  American  history,  and  the  indefatigable  collector  of  all  that  is  valuable 
relating  to  America.  Believing  that  at  this  late  day — a  century  after  —  all  that  would  really 
throw  light  on  the  American  Revolution  on  either  side  should  be  made  accessible  to  the  student 

*  At  the  editor's  earnest  request,  and  with  Dr.  Emmett's  ready  permission,  Mr.  de  Lancey 
consented  to  prepare  the  introduction  and  notes  to  this  "  Private  Intelligence.''' 
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and  the  historian.  Dr.  Emmett  very  courteously  placed  the  manuscripts  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor 
of  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  publication.  Of  the  other  "  Clintoniana "  above  men- 
tioned sold  in  May,  1SS2,  the  "Atlas"  went  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  "MS.  Letter"  to  a 
buyer  unknown,  and  the  "Washington's  Letters"  to  an  eminent  historical  scholar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  catalogue  of  that  sale  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Emmett's  two  manuscripts  :  "  They  consist  of 
the  information  which  came  in  day  by  day  to  headquarters.  The  two  volumes  comprise  about  250 
pages  of  manuscript.  There  is  an  amount  of  detailed  information  in  these  papers  regarding  the 
Americans,  which  is  astonishing  in  its  minuteness.  There  appears  to  have  been  plenty  of  men 
ready  to  enlighten  the  British." 

The  manuscript  of  "  Private  Intelligence  "  has  been  carefully  copied  verbatim,  and  is  now  printed 
precisely  as  written,  with  the  solecisms  in  grammar,  orthography,  and  spelling  (which  are  few),  in 
the  original.  The  only  change  is  in  printing  the  headings  of  the  different  statements,  letters,  &c, 
in  italics,  they  not  being  underscored  in  the  original.  This  is  done  for  convenience  in  reading,  and 
referring  to  them. 

It  is  simply  one  of  the  manuscript  volumes  of  the  British  Headquarters  Records,  beginning 
January  20th.  17S1,  and  extending  to  the  July  following.  Those  before  it  and  after  it,  if  in  exist- 
ence, remain  to  be  discovered.  When  Sir  William  Howe  turned  over  the  command  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  at  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1778,  the  headquarters  records  came  into  the  latter's  possession. 
When  Clinton  was  superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  1782,  he  seems  to  have  carried  off  all  he 
could  to  England,  aware  that  his  conduct  of  the  war  would  be  fully  investigated,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  disagreement  with  the  minister  Lord  George  Germaine,  and  his  personal  quarrels  with  Admirals 
Arbuthnot  and  Graves,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  would  require  all  the  documentary  and  written 
evidence  he  could  collect  to  sustain  himself.  What  portion  of  these  records  Carleton  did  come  into 
possession  of,  on  arriving  in  New  York,  with  those  during  his  own  command,  are  still  in  existence, 
it  is  understood,  in  England.  In  due  time  it  is  hoped  that  copies  of  all  will  find  their  way  back  to 
New  York  and  to  the  scrutiny  of  historical  students. 

As  this  "  Private  Intelligerce  "  begins  with  the  revolts  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jersey 
Lines,  a  brief  statement  of  the  situation  in  January,  178 1,  will  make  the  matter  more  readily 
understood  by  the  reader.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1780,  Washington  issued  instructions,  from 
his  headquarters  at  Preakness,  New  Jersey,  to  Brig. -Gen.  Wayne  to  place  the  Pennsylvania  troops 
in  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  huts  for  the  purpose  having  been  there  begun  by  Colonel  Craig. 
The  brigade  of  the  Jersey  Line,  he  tells  him  in  the  same  instructions,  "  will  be  stationed  at  Pompton 
and  in  the  Clove  near  Sufferns,  and  will  be  subject  to  your  general  direction."*  The  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  Lines  were  placed  in  the  Highlands  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Massachusett  Line  at  West  Point,  one  New  York  regiment  in  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler 
and  another  at  Saratoga  to  protect  that  frontier,  and  the  remainder  of  the  New  York  Line  were 
sent  to  Albany  and  Schenectady.  He  established  his  own  winter  quarters  at  New  Windsor.f  The 
condition  of  his  army  Washington  thus  states  in  a  letter  to  General  John  Sullivan,  then  in  Congress 
from  New  Hampshire  :  "  If  in  all  cases  ours  was  one  army,  or  thirteen  armies  allied  for  the  common 
defence,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  your  question;  but  we  are  occasionally  both, 
and  sometimes  neither,  but  a  compound  of  both."  The  State  Governors  continually  interfered  in 
the  army  matters.  Connecticut  directed  that  Sheldon's  regiment  of  horse  should  go  to  Massa- 
chusetts, though  Washington  had  ordered  them  to  Colchester,  Connecticut,  and  he  had  to  submit.^: 
Moylan's  regiment  of  horse  was  sent  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.     This  was  the  position  of  the 

*VII.  Sparks'  Washington,  310. 
f  VII.  Sparks'  Washington,  313. 
JVII.  Sparks,  332. 
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American  army  on  the  Ist  of  January,  17S1.  Its  wretched  physical  condition  is  thus  described  by 
Washington  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  10,  17S0,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Gouverneur  Morris  suggesting  an 
attack  on  New  York  :  "  Where  are  the  men  ?  where  arc  the  provisions  ?  Where  the  clothes,  the  every- 
thing necessary  to  warrant  the  attempt  you  propose  at  this  inclement  season  ?  Our  numbers  never 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy  in  New  York, — our  State  lines  never  half  complete  in  men,  but  perfectly 
so  in  every  species  of  want,  were  diminished  in  the  field  so  soon  as  the  weather  begun  to  grow  cold 
by  near  2,000  men,  on  account  of  clothes  which  I  had  not  to  give,  nor  ought  to  have  given,  (supposing 
a  surplusage)  to. the  levies  whose  dismission  was  near  at  hand.  And  now,  to  prevent  the  man  who 
is  a  permanent  soldier  from  starving  I  am  obliged  to  diminish  the  levies  on  account  of  the  pro- 
vision. *  *  *  *  *  Every  ounce  of  forage  that  has  been  used  in  the  latter  pan  of  the 
campaign  (of  1780)  and  a  good  deal  of  the  provision  has  been  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ; 
*  *  *  *  *  we  cannot  despatch  an  officer  or  even  a  common  express  upon  the  most  urgent 
occasion  for  want  of  the  means  of  support  ;  when  I  further  add— but  this  is  a  matter  of  trivial  con- 
cern—  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  farthing  of  public  money  for  the  support  of  my  table 
for  near  two  months,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  impracticability  of  the  measure  you 
suggested.  *  *  *  *  *  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  remove  the  army  to  its  respective  places 
of  cantonment  (as  above  given)  where  it  would  be  well  for  the  troops,  if,  like  chameleons,  they 
could  live  upon  air,  or,  like  the  bear,  suck  their  paws  for  sustenance  during  the  rigour  of  the 
approaching  winter."* 

Appended  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  "Observations  "  on  Lord  Cornwallis's  "Answer  "  to  the  former's 
"  Narrative,"  printed  in  London  in  1783,  is  his  own  tabulated  "  view  "  of  the  strength  in  men  of  his 
and  Cornwallis's  armies  in  1780  and  1781  and  of  the  American  and  French  armies  opposed  to  them. 
In  this  he  thus  states  his  own  force,  "At  New  York  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1781,  after  the  detach- 
ment sent  to  South  Carolina  under  Gen.  Bose,  and  that  to  the  Chesapeake  under  Brigadier-General 
Arnold — 11,929  fit  for  duty  ;" — twelve  thousand  in  round  numbers.  In  the  adjoining  column  he 
states,  "  Continentals  under  General  Washington  in  the  Forts  and  their  vicinage,  after  the  revolt 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  Lines,  and  the  detachments  sent  to  the  southward  under  Generals 
Greene,  La  Fayette,  and  Wayne — 6,000." 

Thus  he  had  by  his  own  account  at  this  time  two  men  well  equipped,  fed,  and  paid,  to  Wash- 
ington's one,  badly  equipped,  unpaid,  and  half  starved.  Clinton  says  nothing  of  the  Provincials 
and  New  York  City  companies  also  under  his  command,  which  from  all  the  accounts  were  from 
4,000  to  6,000  more.     Washington's  estimate  of  the  force  under  Clinton  was  15,000,  in  all. 

Such  were  the  respective  positions,  forces,  and  conditions,  of  the  two  armies  at  this  period. 
On  January  1  ,  1781,  in  the  evening,  the  Pennsylvania  Line  mutinied,  on  account  of  uncertain 
enlistments,  want  of  clothing,  want  of  pay,  depreciation  of  paper  money,  and  discontent  with  their 
officers.  The  "Lines"  of  all  the  States,  and  especially  those  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Jersey,  were  in  a  similar  state  of  ferment,  discontent,  and  mutinous  feeling,  but  actual  revolts  were 
averted  in  all  except  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  general  facts  are  well  known. 
The  official  documents  and  letters  relating  to  the  revolt  are  in  the  second  volume  of  Hazard's 
Register  of  Pennsylvania,  the  7th  volume  of  Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  the  3rd  of  his  "Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution,  the  2d  volume  of  Reed's  Life  of  Reed,  and  some  in  the  "Bland 
Papers"  ;  and  accounts  more  or  less  correct  are  in  all  American  Histories. 

This  volume  has  a  book  plate  of  the  Clinton  family  arms  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cover.  And 
on  the  opposite  first  page  is  written  in  a  large  legible  hand  "  Private  Intelligence  beginning  Jan. 
20th  1781,"  and  quite  a  distance  below  it  in  the  same  hand  "For  Sir  Henry  Clinton."  Between 
these  entries  is  pencilled  in  a  fine  small  hand  "  I  think  in  George  Beckwith's  hand."  The  writing 
of  the  volume  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  not  that  of  a  clerk  or  copyist,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  book, 
to  one  entry  Beckwith  signs  his  name  in  full,  making  it  certain  that  he  was  the  scribe.    At  this  time  he 

*  II.  Reed's  Life  of  Reed,  317. 
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was  Major  of  the  37th  regiment  and  an  assistant  adjutant-general.  In  the  British  army,  it  appears 
that  all  the  secret  intelligence  was  sent  to  the  Adjutant-General,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  Secret 
Service  Bureau,  and  by  whom  the  intelligence  was  laid  before  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  was  in 
his  capacity  as  Deputy  Adjutant,  and  then  Adjutant-General,  that  Andre  had  charge  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Arnold  and  carried  it  on.  The  Adjutant-General  had  under  him  Assistant  Adjutants- 
General,  who  were  usually  aids  of  General  officers.  Lord  Rawdon  was  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  British  Army  in  177S,  and  his  deputies  were  Major  Stephen  Kemble,  a  brother-in-law  of  Gen. 
Gage,  and  Capt.  Hutchinson.  When  Howe  went  to  the  head  of  Elk  the  latter  accompanied 
the  army,  while  Kemble  remained  in  New  York  to  attend  to  the  duties  there.  After  Clinton 
succeeded  to  the  command  and  had  returned  to  New  York,  some  letters  of  Major  Kemble  severely 
commenting  on  his  conduct — private  ones — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  result  was, 
that  Kemble  was  permitted  to  resign,  and  return  to  his  regiment,  the  60th,  then  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Major  Andre  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  deputy  adjutant-generalcy.  Col.  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  by  Clinton  when  he  dismissed  Lord  Rawdon.  Stuart, 
a  personal  friend  of  Rawdon,  refused  it,  whereupon  Major  Andre,  who  had  been  performing  the 
duties  as  Deputy  Adjutant  since  the  autumn  of  1779,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  office  toward  the 
end  of  August,  1 7S0.*  After  Andre's  execution  in  the  following  September,  Major  Oliver  de  Lancey,of 
the  17th  Light  Dragoons  (the  second  son  of  Brig.-Gen.  Oliver  de  Lancey  of  De  Lancey's  Battalions, 
then  commander  on  Long  Island),  who  was  a  cousin  of  Kemble's,  and  had  been  made  some  months 
before,  a  deputy  adjutant-general  with  Andre,  was  appointed  full  Adjutant-General*  of  the  British 
Army.  To  him  therefore  came  all  the  Private  Intelligence,  and  Beckwith  and  Major  Thomas 
MacKenzie  were  his  Deputies.  The  first  reduced  it  to  form,  and  it  was  thus  laid  before  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  It  is  a  part  of  this  "Private  Intelligence"  which  is 
here  printed. 

George  Beckwith  was  the  second  son  of  Maj. -General  John  Beckwith,  of  a  good  Yorkshire 
family,  who  served  with  credit  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  by  his  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
Wishart,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Edinburgh. 

He  entered  the  37th  regiment  as  ensign  in  1771,  served  with  it  in  America  from  1776  to  1782, 
was  made  Captain  2  July  1777,  appointed  aid  to  Knyphausen  in  1779,  probably  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  and  acted  as  such  during  the  war.  He  was  brevetted  Major  Nov.  30, 
1 78 1,  and  on  July  6,  1782,  was  appointed  aid  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  He  was  promoted  Colonel  of 
the  79th  Regiment  21  Aug.  1795,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  ranks  of  Major-General  and 
Lieutenant-General.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Bermuda,  in  1797,  of  St.  Vincent  in  1804,  and  of 
Barbadoes  in  1S08,  with  the  command-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
captured  Martinique  in  1809,  and  with  it  the  first  French  Eagles  ever  taken  by  an  English  General, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  was  created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
In  1 8 10  he  captured  Guadeloupe,  the  last  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
resigned  the  Government  of  Barbadoes  in  1814  on  account  of  his  health,  and  in  1816  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  Ireland,  which  he  held  till  early  in  1820,  when  he  returned  to  England  ill, 
died  on  the  20th  of  March  in  that  year,  unmarried,  and  was  buried  amid  his  relatives  in  the  vaults 
of  Mary-le-Bone  Cemetery,  London.  Four  of  his  brothers  were  also  in  the  army,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  John  Beckwith,  of  Somerby  Park,  County  Lincoln,  Captain  in  the  23d  Light  Dragoons, 
married  Mary  Haliburton,  sister  of  Judge  Thomas  C.  Haliburton  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  author  of  "Sam  Slick."  The  mother  of  Sir  George  outlived  her  son,  dying  in 
1827,  at  the  age  of  97. — Rivingtoris  N.  Y.  Almanacs  1779-80.  Army  Lists,  Gents.  Mag.  1823,  vol. 
I.  327.     Foster's  Yorkshire  Pedigrees. 

*  II.  Political  Magazine,  351  ;  Sargent's  Andre,  222  and  227. 
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Private  Intelligence,  beginning  January  20///,  1781. 

Gould  came  in  this  morning  at  10  o'clock  from  Elfzabethtown.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  Jersey  Brigade,  part  of  which  lay  at.Pompton,  mutinied,  and  seized 
two  field  pieces  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  Brigade  at  Chatham.  He  saw  some  of 
them,  whose  complaints  were  about  pay,  &c.  They  told  him  they  were  deter- 
mined, unless  they  got  redress,  to  join  the  British.  One  Grant,  a  Sergeant  Major 
and  a  deserter  from  the  British  army,  commands  them. 

They  sayed  they  would  come  to  Elizabethtown.  The  militia  are  turned  out  to 
oppose  them,  and  this  morning  he  heard  a  very  heavy  firing  and  some  cannon, 
and  afterwards  passing  shots  towards  Elizabethtown  by  Springfield.  A  violent 
storm  prevented  his  coming  in  before.* 

— Woodroff  f  says  the  same — a  cousin  of  his,  one  Nicholls,  is  sworn  in  com- 
mand, f 

20th — Mr.  Potts. 

The  mutineers  are  at  Trenton.  Three  regiments  are  discharged  and  gone 
home  to  Pennsylvania.  One  condition  insisted  on  is  "  That  only  three  officers 
retain  their  rank  and  command  :     Gen'l  Wayne,  Col.  Stewart  and  Butler.]; 

*  Instantly  on  hearing  of  this  mutiny,  on  the  22d  Jan.,  at  New  Windsor,  Washington  des- 
patched Gen.  Robt.  Howe  with  1,000  men  drawn  from  the  different  regiments  in  the  Highlands 
"  to  compel  the  mutineers  to  unconditional  submission,"  and  if  he  succeeded,  to  "instantly  exe- 
cute "  a  few  of  the  most  active  leaders.  On  Howe's  arrival,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  he  found 
that  Colonel  Elias  Dayton  and  Col.  Isaac  Shreve,  two  of  the  colonels  of  the  mutineers,  had  been 
endeavoring  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation,  and  the  former  had  drawn  out  a  pardon  which 
many  were  disposed  to  accept,  but  that  a  large  portion  would  not.  Howe  during  the  night  placed 
his  men  and  guns  in  four  positions  :  before,  behind  and  on  each  flank  of  the  mutineers'  camp.  At 
daylight  he  sent  Lt.-Col.  Barber,  one  of  their  own  officers,  with  orders  to  them  to  parade  at  once, 
but  without  arms.  Hesitating  to  do  this,  the  force  on  their  left  with  its  gun  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, and  five  minutes  were  given  them  to  obey.  This  was  effectual.  He  desired  the  Jersey 
officers  to  select  the  three  they  deemed  the  most  guilty  leaders — one  from  each  regiment.  A  field 
court  martial  was  held,  which  unanimously  condemned  them  to  death,  and  two  of  them  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot,  the  firing  party  being  appointed  from  those  actively  engaged  in  the  mutiny.  The 
third  was  reprieved,  for,  though  the  commanding  officer,  it  appeared  he  was  compelled  to  act  as 
such,  and  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the  men  to  return  to  their  duty.  Howe  then  ordered  their 
regular  officers  to  parade  the  men  in  platoons,  and  the  men  to  apologize  to  the  officers,  which  they 
did,  and  after  an  address  from  the  General  on  the  heinousness  of  their  conduct  they  were  dismissed. — 
VII.  Sparks,  363,  (note)  380,  563.  This  ended  all  revolt  in  the  Jersey  regiments,  and  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  whole  American  army. 

f  This  man,  naming  him,  Gordon  says  (vol  IV.  p.  22),  carried  Clinton's  proposals  to  the  Jersey 
line,  but  finding  he  was  unable  to  do  anything,  actually  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  gave  them 
to  the  American  officers.  This  so  convinced  them  of  his  honesty  and  patriotism  that  he  was  not 
arrested.     It  was  his  "  cousin  Nicholls"  who  was  the  man  who  was  reprieved  by  Howe. 

:}:  According  to  the  last  return  of  Wayne's  command,  dated  nth  December,  1780,  three  weeks 
before  the  mutiny,  it  consisted  of  n  regiments  of  foot,  running  from  337  men  in  the  strongest  to 
Vol.  X.— No.  4.-23. 
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The  Committee  of  Congress  consists  of  Sullivan,  Mathews,  Witherspoon  and 
Atly* 

They  sitt  at  T.  Barclay's  tavern  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware. 
The  two  men  delivered  to  Wayne  by  the  mutineers  were  hanged  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. Washington  is  at  N.  Windsor.  The  militia  are  collected  throughout  the 
Jerseys.  Gen'l  Arnold  has  taken  Richmond  in  Virginia,  (to  which  the  rebel 
officers  of  government  removed  from  Williamsburg)  and  is  on  his  march  for 
Petersburg.  Part  of  General  Leslie's  detachment  is  said  to  be  landed  at  Eden- 
ton  in  North  Carolina. 


Information  by  Capf  n  G.  of  One  of  the  Massachusetts  Regiments. — 20th  January. 

There  is  a  board  of  sergeants  consisting  of  fifteen,f  who  have  met  a  committee 
of  five  members  of  Congress.  The  method  they  take  to  discharge  the  men  is  that 
those  who  are  enlisted  for  three  years  are  to  be  discharged.  All  those  whose  en- 
listments are  lost  are  allowed  to  be  discharged  upon  making  oath  that  they  are 
only  enlisted  for  that  time.  As  no  enlistments  can  be  produced,  about  800  will 
get  away.  Pie  asserts  firmly  that  tho'  they  are  discharged  they  will  not  leave 
Trenton  till  they  are  paid  in  hard  money,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  get.  The 
militia  are  out  500  in  number,  under  General  Heard,  200  at  Elizabethtoun,  100  at 
Woodbridge,  and  parties  all  along  the  coast.  They  have  not  voted  any  men  for 
the  war  except  those  already  raised,  which  are  to  serve  only  in  Jersey.     The  Jer- 

169  men  in  the  weakest,  and  one  regiment  of  artillery  numbering  143,  making  a  total  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  rank  and  file  of  2,473  (VIII.  Pa.  Arch.  647).  The  consolidation,  which  was 
to  take  effect  on  1st  January,  1781,  reduced  these  to  six  regiments,  a  result  which  left  in  all  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  and  threw  out  the  supernumerary  officers.  Colonels  W. 
Stewart  and  Wm.  Butler  were  among  the  officers  retained. 

*  "  Atlee  "  is  meant  here.  The  "Mr.  Potts  "  who  gives  this  information,  omits  mention  of 
Bland's  name.  Sullivan,  Witherspoon  and  Mathews  were  a  committee  appointed  at  "six o'clock" 
January  3d,  the  day  the  news  of  the  revolt  reached  Congress,  "  to  confer  with  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tor of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  intelligence  received  this  day."  On 
the  5th  Mr.  Atlee  and  Mr.  Bland  were  added  to  the  committee,  which  was  "  instructed  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  President  of  Pennsylvania,  and  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  may  appear 
necessary  to  quiet  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  This  is  all  the  mention  of  the  matter  in  the  journals. 
— Journals  Congress,  1786,  and  8. 

f  This  is  the  body  the  mutineers  elected  after  revolting,  their  commander-in-chief  being  one 
Williams,  described  further  on.  The  Massachusetts  Line  was  in  the  same  fermenting  state  as  the 
Pennsylvanians.  Gen.  Glover  wrote  to  Gov.  Hancock  on  the  nth  of  the  preceding  December 
describing  it,  and  told  him  that  unless  measures  to  remedy  the  discontent  at  once  were  taken,  "on 
the  1st  January  something  will  turn  up,"  "  which  your  officers  cannot  be  answerable  for."  IV.  Gor- 
don's Hist.  16.  Two  battalions  of  Massachusetts  troops  formed  part  of  the  force  under  Gen.  Robt. 
Howe  sent  to  suppress  the  Jersey  mutiny.  It  is  possible  that  the  "Capt.  G"  who  furnished  the 
above  "  information  "  may  have  belonged  to  one  of  them,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  so  well  informed 
on  the  subject. 
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sey  Brigade  consists  of  500111011;  half  at  Chatham,  the  rest  at  Pompton.  Mr. 
Washington  has  about  500  men  with  him.  Head  Quarters  at  N.  Windsor.  The 
Hampshire  Brigade  are  in  West  Point.  The  York  Brigade  stationed  in  Albany. 
All  the  six  months  men  are  gone  home,  except  a  few  who  are  employed  in  thresh- 
ing out  wheat  about  Goshen.  Forrage  is  exceedingly  scarce  indeed.  They  have 
no  magazines  ;  they  live  from  day  to  day.  All  their  expectations  from  France 
have  turned  out  nothing.  He  heard  the  French  are  going  to  quit  the  continent. 
A  Mr.  R.  Morris  told  this  to  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.  The  mildness  of 
the  season  has  prevented  the  expedition  to  Canada,  which  is  given  up.  By  the 
last  accounts  Ethan  Allen  has  not  yet  joined,  tho'  much  discontented." 

The  Pennsylvania  officers  say  [they]  will  not  serve  with  such  rascals  as  their 
soldiers.  The  revolters  have  agreed  to  receive  their  arrears  of  pay  with  the  depre- 
ciation, and  their  arrears  of  clothing,  which  has  been  promised  them. 

Congress  leave  out  all  the  officers  who  are  prisoners,  in  the  new  regiments. 

Mr.  Adams  has  orders  not  to  exchange  any  militia  for  British  prisoners. 

January  20th,   1781. 

Mr.  McFarlan,  who  was  sent  out  the  6th  with  proposals  got  to  Princctown 
on  Wednesday  the  10th,  where  he  fell  in  with  Caleb  Bruen,  who  he  found  after  a 
little  conversation  had  come  there  on  the  same  errand.  They  proceeded  together 
to  Trenton  to  which  place  he  found  the  revolters  had  removed.  On  their  arrival 
finding  that  two  men  had  been  taken  up,  they  drop'ed  their  papers  in  camp  which 
were  immediately  found  and  carried  to  Wayne  and  Mr.  Reed  :f  and  next  morning 

*  An  allusion  to  the  treasonable  arrangements  of  Allen  with  Gen.  Haldiman  to  join  the  British. 

f  Clinton  and  Washington,  oddly  enough,  received  news  of  the  revolt  the  same  day,  and  the 
same  hour — on  the  3d  of  January,  at  12  M.,  a  spy  of  Wayne's  reports  the  fact  as  to  Clinton,  II. 
Hazard's  Register  of  Pa.,  165,  and  Washington's  reply  to  Wayne  of  the  3d  says,  "  To-day  at  noon 
I  received  yours  of  the  2d  "  with  the  account  of  the  mutiny.  These  proposals  of  Clinton  taken  by 
McFarlan,  were  the  second  ones  he  sent,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  Reed  thus  describes  this  inci- 
dent in  his  letter  of  8  Jan.,  to  the  committee  of  Congress  : — "A  letter  similar  to  the  former  and 
wrapped  up  in  sheet  lead  was  dropped  this  morning  before  the  door  where  the  Serjeants  meet,  which 
they  delivered  to  General  Wayne."  Reed's  Reed,  327.  Clinton,  on  the  5th  January,  sent  some 
5,000  men,  under  Gen.  Robertson,  to  Staten  Island,  opposite  Perth  Amboy,  to  be  ready  to  receive 
and  protect  the  mutineers  whom  he  was  convinced  would  accept  his  proposals* and  join  him.  His 
spies  who  were  hung  went  by  way  of  Elizabethtown — the  others,  or  counter-spies,  whose  reports  arc 
in  this  "  Intelligence/'  went  by  way  of  Perth  Amboy.  Washington's  first  idea  was  to  go  at  once 
to  Morristown,  but  on  second  thoughts,  distrustful  of  the  men  in  the  regiments  in  the  Highlands,  he- 
consulted  his  officers,  and  the  decision  was  to  remain  ;  another  reason  was  that  at  the  time  he  heard 
of  the  mutiny,  Wayne,  Gov.  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  Committee  of  Congress  had  begun  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  mutineers,  which  ended  in  their  virtual  triumph — a  result  not  in  accordance  with 
Washington's  view§.  Had  Clinton  sent  his  5,000  men  and  cut  the  mutineers  to  pieces,  as  a  good 
general  would  have  done,  the  effect  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  America. 
Fortunately,  he  was,  as  Sullivan  called  him,  "  The  Prince  of  Blunderers." 
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a  reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  offered  for  the  person  who  drop'ed  them. 
After  the  papers  were  found  a  Colonel  Hayes,  who  knew  Bruen,  askd  him  his  busi- 
ness among  troops,  who  had  revolted,  and  that,  as  he  lived  out  of  lines,  he  suspected 
he  came  there  for  no  good.  He  then  went  to  General  Wayne's  quarters,  on  which 
our  informant  and  Bruen  went  across  the  water  to  Pennsylvania  where  they  saw 
the  execution  of  the  two  men,*  and  that  when  they  returned  next  day,  they  were  still 
hanging  there. 

They  f  were  commanded  by  one  Williams,  who  is  a  Pennsylvanian  and  has 
some  property.  He  was  taken  prisoner  the  first  year  at  Princetown  and  enlisted 
in  one  of  Gen.  DeLancey's  Battalions  under  Captain  Cunningham, J  from  whom  he 
deserted  from  Kingsbridge. 

There  was  a  Committee  of  a  Serjeant  from  each  Regiment  to  treat  with  a  Com- 
mittee from  Congress. 

All  the  men  that  enlisted  in  the  year  1776  for  three  years  are  to  be  discharged. 
Those  for  three  years  or  during  the  war  are  also  to  be  discharged.  The  six 
months  men  are  all  gone  home. 

They  are  to  receive  one  month's  pay  immediately,  and  at  Burlington  they  are 
to  get  certificates  from  people  appointed  for  the  rest,  to  be  paid  when  money  can 
be  got.  The  new  money  is  to  be  received  which  now  passes  current.  Those  that  are 
discharged  are  to  receive  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of  overalls  of  coarse  cloth, 
and  one  shirt.  They  are  to  give  up  their  arms  as  they  get  their  discharges.  Those 
that  stay  are  to  have  their  pay  and  clothing,  and  are  promised  great  encourage- 
ment. The  officers  are  much  dissatisfied,  as  the  soldiers  in  their  complaints 
against  them  are  more  credited  than  they  are. 

The  Serjeants  of  the  Committee  have  appointed  three  of  their  number  to  sit 
with  three  of  a  Committee  of  Congress. § 

In  the  first  Regiment,  Col.  Chamber's  (the  only  one  settled  with  before  he 
came  away)  there  were  only  forty  men  left,  but  he  thinks  many  will  enlist  again. 
They  expect  money  and  an  order  for  enlisting. 

Mason  ||  who  carried  the  first  proposals  went  to  Princetown,  and  immediately 

*  On  the  morning  of  January  nth,  1781. 

f  The  Pennsylvania  mutineers. 

X  Thomas  Cunningham,  a  captain  in  DeLancey's  1st  Battalion,  which,  under  Lt.-Col.  John 
Harris  Cruger,  was  'sent  from  Kingsbridge  to  the  South,  served  there,  and  was  part  of  the  garrison 
under  Cruger  in  his  successful  and  gallant  defense  of  Fort  Ninety-six  against  Gen.  Greene. 

;'  Tins  proposition  was  refused  as  too  derogatory  by  Gov.  Reed.  The  Congress  Committee  did 
not  sit  with  them.  Sparks,  vol.  vii.,  p.  359,  errs  in  saying  that  they  did.  See  Hazard's  Register 
of  Pa,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189  ;  Reed's  Reed,  vol.  ii.,  531. 

||  John  Mason,  a  sergeant  in  Odell's  regiment,  and  James  Ogden,  of  South  River,  New  Jersey, 
of  the  old  family  of  that  name,  who  went  as  Mason's  guide,  were  the  emissaries  of  Clinton.  They 
arrived  at  Princeton  on  the  evening  of  January  6th,  when  the  scene  in  the  text  occurred. 

Wayne,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th,  says  :  "  About  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning  we  were  waked  by 
two  Serjeants,  who  produced  a  letter  from  the  enemy,  enclosed  in  a  small  piece  of  tea  lead.     They 
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on  his  arrival,  went  to  the  college,  where  Williams  was.  He  asked  the  sentry  for 
the  commanding  officer  and  was  sent  up  to  his  room.  lie  told  him  he  had  an 
express  for  him — Williams  asked  him  from  whence,  he  says  from  Elizabeth! 
Williams  then  asked  if  the  enemy  were  coming  which  Mason  answered  in  tin- 
negative.  He  then  asked  "Where  do  you  come  from"?  The  other  said  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  produced  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  inclosing  a  paper,  whi<  h 
when  Williams  had  read,  he  ordered  them  to  be  secured,  and  went  with  them  to  a 
Committee  of  Serjeants,  who  agreed  to  deliver  them  up  to  General  Wayne,  which 
they  did  next  morning,*  but  got  them  back  again.    When  they  marched  to  Trenton 

also  brought  two  caitiffs,  who  undertook  to  deliver  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  malecontenls."  VII. 
Sparks,  359,  This  letter  is  given  in  full  in  II.  Hazard's  Reg.  of  Pa.,  167.  Its  important  part 
is  in  these  words  :  "  They  are  now  offered  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  have  their  rights  restored,  a  free  pardon  for  all  former  offences,  and  that  pay  due  to  them 
from  Congress  be  faithfully  paid  to  them,  without  any  expectation^  military  service,  except  it  may 
be  voluntary,  upon  laying  down  their  arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance,"  and  it  eloses  by 
recommending  them  to  move  behind  Second  River,  the  Passaic,  and  whenever  they  request  it,  a 
body  of  British  troops  shall  protect  them.  It  was  addressed  "  To  the  person  appointed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  to  lead  them  in  their  present  struggle  for  their  liberty  and  rights." 

*  Williams  being,  as  above  shown,  a  deserter  from  the  British  army,  was  the  last  man  to  receive 
Clinton's  proposals  favorably,  hence  his  referring  the  matter  to  the  board  of  sergeants.  They  sent 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  were  given  up  to  Wayne,  and  took  the  men  back  again.  II. 
Hazard,  188.  Gov.  Reed  went  to  Princeton,  and  met  the  mutineers  on  parade  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day — the  7th — to  negotiate  terms  of  settlement.  In  his  letter  of  the  8th,  describing  the 
visit,  he  says  :  "Some  of  the  Serjeants  are  sensible  fellows,  but  Williams,  their  nominal  leader, 
is  certainly  a  very  poor  creature  or  fond  of  liquor.  They  have  rejected  the  propositions  offered  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  and  hold  the  spies  in  prison.  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  them  out  of  their  hands. 
Gen.  Wayne  promised  50  guineas  apiece  to  the  two  Serjeants  who  bro't  him  the  letter  Sir  Harry 
sent.  You  will  say  it  was  a  great  reward  ;  it  was  so,  and  perhaps  the  promise  hasty,  but  it  will  be 
best  to  comply  with  it.  He  is  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  when  he  shall  be  enabled  to  perform 
his  promise."  II.  Hazard,  190.  On  the  8th,  the  negotiations  which  had  been  going  on  since  the 
2d,  still  continuing,  Reed  and  Wayne  again  met  with  the  mutineers  on  parade,  during  which  the 
two  spies  were  marched  by  Williams  through  the  lines.  Wayne  wanted  the  sergeants  to  execute 
them,  or  that  they  should  request  him  to  sign  the  warrant,  but  says  Reed,  "  I  was  sorry  to  observe, 
especially  in  Williams,  an  aversion  to  this  and  a  strong  desire  to  discharge  them  with  a  taunting 
message  to  Sir  Harry  Clinton."  He,  Reed,  then  suggested  that  they  should  be  kept  under  guard 
for  further  consideration,  but  subject  to  his  order.  This,  after  long  debates  among  the  sergeants, 
was  acceded  to.  "  Some  of  the  serjeants,"  he  continues,  "utterly  disapproved  the  executing  them, 
as  it  would  cut  off  all  benefit  of  that  influence  which  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  making  terms  ; 
some  were  more  open  on  that  subject.  I  fear  they  will  dismiss  them  to-day  or  connive  at  their  escape, 
though  we  have  taken  such  measures  as  I  trust  will  hasten  their  journey  to  a  different  place  than 
New  York."  Reed's  Reed,  328.  On  the  9th,  at  Reed's  instance,  the  whole  line  marched  to  Trenton. 
There  the  terms  finally  agreed  upon  were  as  follows:  1.  To  discharge  all  those  who  had  enlisted 
indefinitely  for  the  war.  2.  To  give  immediate  certificates  for  depreciation  on  their  pay,  and  to 
settle  arrearages  as  soon  as  possible.  3.  To  furnish  at  once  specified  articles  of  clothing,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  need.  4.  Oblivion  for  all  offenses.  5.  The  spies  to  be  given  up.  VII.  Spark-. 
359.  This  ended  the  mutiny.  On  the  10th,  the  spies  were  tried  by  court  martial,  and  hanged 
on  the  nth,  as  stated  in  the  text,  on  a  gallows  erected  just  "above  Paddy's  Ferry  in  Pennsyl- 
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Gov.  Rood  offered  them  one  hundred  guineas,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him.  They 
refused  the  money  at  that  time  and  put  it  to  the  vote  of  all  the  Serjeants,  and  next 
day  they  were  sent  aeross  the  Delaware  and  executed. 

This  informant  describes  Mason  exactly,  and  from  every  circumstance  it  must 
be  him. 

The  Pennsylvanians  do  not  intend  going  home  till  every  man  is  settled  with. 
They  keep  the  arms  of  their  discharged  men  in  their  own  possession,  and  a  sentry 
over  them. 

A  field  officer  of  each  regiment  is  to  settle  their  accounts. 

General  St.  Clair,  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  and  Col.  Proctor  came  to  Prince- 
toun.  Col.  Proctor  spoke  to  his  regiment  and  asked  if  they  would  not  now  fight 
their  enemy  ;  they  answered  they  had  long  enough  fought  under  him,  and  were  now 
determined  to  fight  under  their  own  officers,  and  ordered  St.  Clair,  Fayette  and 
Proctor  *  out  of  town  directly.  General  Wayne  wrote  a  note  to  the  committee  of 
sergeants,  requesting  leave  for  them  to  stay  and  dine  with  him.  They  allowed 
them  an  hour,  after  which  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Morristown.  f 

Mr.  Livingston  J  and  the  council  were  sitting  at  Trenton  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians first  mutinied.  On  hearing  it  they  crossed  the  Delaware,  went  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  back  by  Pennington,  all  except  Livingston,  who  stayed  behind. 

The  Pennsylvanians,  notwithstanding  their  determination  of  being  settled  with, 
declared  if  the  British  army  came  into  Jersey  to  take  advantage  of  them,  "  While 
they  were  seeking  their  rights,"  they  would  turn  out  and  fight  them  as  heartily  as 
ever  under  General  Wayne. 

vania."  Gen.  Dickinson  to  Washington.  III.  Correspondence  of  Revolution,  206.  The  100 
guineas  were  offered  to  the  two  sergeants,  who  declined  to  take  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  acted  only  by  orders  of  the  Board.  The  money  was  then  offered  to  the  Board,  but  they  also 
refused  it,  on  the  patriotic  ground  that  they  had  sent  the  spies  to  Wayne  "  Not  for  money,  but 
for  zeal  and  love  of  our  country."  Reed's  Reed,  331.  Bancroft  says,  vol.  x.,  8vo.  ed.  of  1874, 
p.  415  (and  it  is  believed  the  statement  has  not  been  changed  in  any  later  edition),  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  "  were  composed  in  a  large  degree  of  Irish  immigrants,"  and  on  p.  416,  that  the  New 
Jersey  troops  ''next  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line  included  the  largest  proportion  of  foreigners,"  and 
then  glowingly  states  that  "  The  troops  of  New  England,"  20  regiments,  "  had  equal  reasons  for 
discontent,  but  being,  "  almost  every  one  of  them  native  Americans,  freeholders,  or  the  sons  of 
freeholders,"  they  marched  through  deep  snows,  and  suppressed  the  revolt.  This  "Private  Intelli- 
gence," however,  shows  that  some  native  Americans  and  New  England  officers  were  in  fact  British 
spies. 

*  Thomas  Proctor,  Colonel  of  the  only  regiment  of  Penn.  artillery. 

fSt.  Clair,  in  a  letter  to  Washington  from  Morristown,  dated  7th  January,  says  that  he, 
Lafayette,  and  other  officers  came  to  Princeton  to  "  make  trial  of  what  influence  we  might  have," 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  communication  with  the  men  except  through  the  committee 
of  sergeants.  While  there,  Colonel  Laurens  came  up,  and  very  soon  after  they  received  notice  that 
their  presence  was  disagreeable,  and  for  their  own  safety  to  retire.  "  Our  stay  was  afterward 
limited  to  an  hour  and  a  half,"  when  they  all  left. — VII.  Sparks,  96. 
\  Governor  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  council. 
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Col.  Craig*  and  Col.  Chambers  \  are  very  particularly  dissatisfied— the  for- 
mer burnt  his  commission. 

The. Pennsylvanians  killed  a  Captain  Talbott ;   a  lieutenant,  and  ensign   were 

wounded.  J  One  soldier  was  killed  the  first  day.  They  have  Wayne's  promise 
that  they  shall  not  be  punished  for  it. 

They  have  four  pieces  of  cannon  ;  they  left  one  spiked  at  Morristown.  Wil- 
liams says  he  will  not  enlist  again. 

Our  informant  and  Bruen  returned  on  Monday  evening,  having  been  obliged 
to  keep  up  the  country  till  then,  on  account  of  the  militia  having  received  orders 
from  General  Heard  to  stop  all  persons  who  could  not  produce  good  passes. 
They  went  by  Pluckemin  and  Baskingridge,  every  boat  in  the  creeks  having  been 
taken,  which  prevented  their  getting  in  before.  Bruen,  who  is  at  Bergen  Point, 
is  expected  here  every  moment.  He  has  got  some  papers  of  consequence  with 
him. 

Letter  from  Major  McKcnzie  to  Major  Delancey  at  Statcn  Island,  dated  New  York, 

January  26,  1781. 
Dr.  Major  : 

One  Jonas  Crane  from  Newark,  left  that  on  Wednesday,  and  was  sent  from 
Bergen  Point,  at  3  o'clock  yesterday,  but  did  not  arrive  here  till  12  last  night, 
and  only  came  to  the  office  at  \  past  10.  The  account  he  brings  is,  that  on 
Wednesday  while  he  was  at*a  tavern  at  Newark,  a  Col.  Courtland§  come  in 
to  desire  the  Major  of  militia,  who  kept  the  house,  to  call  out  the  militia,  but 
very  soon  after  a  Major  Cummins, J  and  Lieut.  Ray,*!"  of  the  2nd  N.  Jersey  Regi- 
ment came  in  and  said  he  need  not  order  them  out,  as  the  affair  was  settled.  That 
it  was  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  on  both  sides  to  settle  matters  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  been  done  with  the  Pennsylvanians  ;  they  were  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  at  Chatham,  for  the  troops  there,  and  again  at  Pompton  for  the 

'"'  T.  Craig,  Colonel  3d  Penna.  Regiment, 
f  James  Chambers,  Colonel  of  1st  Penna.  Regiment. 

\  The  P.  S.  to  Wayne's  letter  of  2d  January,  telling  Washington  of  the  mutiny,  says  :  "  Capt. 
Billings  is  killed  ;  Captain  Talbot  mortally  wounded  ;  some  others  are  also  hurt." — II.  Sparks's 
correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  p.  193. 

§  There  was  no  Col.  van  Cortlandt  in  the  New  Jersey  Revolutionary  Regiments.  The  person 
here  meant  is  believed  to  have  been  Col.  John  van  Cortlandt  of  New  York,  of  the  "  van  Cortlandt's 
of  Second  River"  (Passaic),  N.  J.,  whose  seat  was  at  Belleville.  He  was  a  Whig  and  the  owner  of 
the  Sugar  House  near  the  rear  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  used  as  a  prison  in  the  Revolution. 

I  John  N.  Cummins,  1st.  Lieut.  Second  Battn.  N.  J.  First  Establishment,  29  Nov.,  1775  ;  1st 
Lieut.  Second  Battn.  Second  Establishment,  29  Nov.,  1776;  Capt.  Ditto,  30  Nov.,  1776;  Major 
First  Regt.,  16  Apl.,  1780;  Lieut. -Col.  Second  Regt.  29  Dec,  1781  ;  Lt.-Col.  Commandant  Third 
Regt.,  11  Feb.,  1783. — Stryker's  Off.  Register  of  Jerseymen  in  the  Revolution,  66. 

1"  Jonathan  Rhea  (not  Ray),  Ensign  Second  Battn.  Second  Establishment,  Jan.,  1777,  2d  Lieut. 
Ditto,  1  Apl.,  1778  ;  Lieut.  Second  Regt.,  1  Jan.,  1781. — Stryker's  New  Jersey  Register,  92. 
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others  who  had  marched  back.  Col.  Dayton*  was  chosen  by  the  troops,  for  one, 
on  their  part.  Their  demands  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvanians. — There  was  no 
person  killed  or  wounded — There  was  some  firing  but  the  officers  said  it  was 
when  the  two  divisions  joined. — 

The  above  man  is  gone  to  Newark  and  intends  to  return  this  evening  with  two 
men  to  Bergen  Point.  I  have  desired  him  to  take  them  immediately  to  you 
at  Bankers,  f 

Yours, 

T.  Mc. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Jersey,  J  any.  26  {to  Peter  Dubois %). 
Origin  of  the  Commotions  in  the  Jersey  Line. 

A  committee  of  officers  from  the  Jersey  Brigades,  were  with  the  Assembly 
endeavouring  to  adjust  matters  so  as  to  pacify  the  soldiers  as  well  as  officers  ;  the 
former  not  having  received  any  pay  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  depreciated 
state  of  the  money  such  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  it  in  case  they  got  it. 
This  was  the  situation  of  matters  when  the  revolution  took  place  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  ;  the  officer's  committee  catched  the  opportunity  and  insisted  to  be 

*  Col.  Dayton,  before  mentioned,  and  spoken  of  here,  was  Elias  Dayton,  Colonel  of  the  Third 
New  Jersey  Regiment,  subsequently  Brigadier-General  of  the  Continental  Army,  Jan.,  1783; 
served  in  1776  under  Schuyler  on  the  Mohawk  ;  took  part  i|  all  the  battles  in  which  the  N.  J. 
Line  was  engaged  ;  and  commanded  the  Jersey  Brigade  after  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Maxwell, 
on  25  July,  1780. — Stryker's  New  Jersey  Regt.,   63. 

f  Major  DeLancey,,  the  Adjutant-General,  to  whom  this  letter  of  McKenzie's  is  addressed, 
had  probably  accompanied  the  5,000  men  whom  Clinton  sent  under  Gen.  Robertson  to  Staten 
Island,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1781,  to  encourage  and  protect  the  mutineers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line. 

\  Peter  du  Bois,  of  the  Huguenot  family  of  that  name,  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed,  was  "  Assistant  Magistrate  "  of  the  "Court  of  Police,"  established  by  Sir 
YVm.  Howe,  by  his  proclamation  of  1st  May,  1777,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  This  was  not  a 
Police  Court,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  name,  but  a  military  court  to  try  civil  causes,  created 
by  Howe,  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The  regular  civil  courts  in  New  York  were  closed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When  the  British  regained  possession,  instead  of  reopening  the 
courts,  as  the  people  requested  should  be  done  by  a  petition  to  the  two  Howes,  the  General,  and 
the  Admiral,  the  former  adopted  a  construction  of  tfte  "Prohibitory  Act,"  ch.  V.,  16  Geo.  III., 
which  prohibited  all  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  13  colonies  "  during  the  rebellion,"  by  which 
it  was  claimed  that  that  act  abolished  and  suppressed  the  civil  law  and  civil  courts  ;  and  by  his 
own  proclamation  established  a  Military  Court  of  Police,  and  appointed  all  its  officers,  thus  putting 
all  the  rights  and  property  of  every  name  of  all  the  people  into  the  hands  of  "  war  judges  "  and 
officers,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  defrauded  in  the  grossest  manner,  without  a  possibility 
of  redress.  For  a  full  account  of  the  "  Courts  of  Police  "  and  their  iniquities  see  II.  Jones's  Hist, 
of  N.  Y.  in  Rev.  War,  chapters  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  notes  to  those  chapters.  The  "  Superin- 
tendent," "  Deputy  Superintendent,"  and  "  Assistant  Magistrate,"  as  the  judges  of  this  "  Court  " 
were  termed,  were  Andrew  Elliott,  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  David  Matthews,  the  Mayor,  and 
Peter  Dubois,  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  sent. 
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paid  at  75  for  one.*  The  Assembly  took  fright  and  instantly  complied,  and  like- 
wise ordered  all  the  money  then  in  the  treasury  to  be  sent  up  to  the  men,  with 
other  promises,  to  quiet  them,  such  as  a  redress  of  any  grievances  they  might 
labor  under,  discharges  for  those  whose  terms  were  expired  &c,  but  after  waiting 
some  days  and  finding  nothing  but  promises  without  performance,  and  tin  n< 
money  they  Jiad  received  would  purchase  nothing  but  rum,  they  on  Sunday 
came  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  their  huts  at  Pompton,  and  marched  off  to  join 
their  brethren  at  Chatham.  Some  of  the  officers  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  them  they  whipped  ;  some  of  the  others  remain  witli  them.  A 
Sergeant  Major  they  chose  for  their  commander,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  from 
among  themselves.  They  remain  at  Chatham  and  methods  are  taken  by  the 
officers,  who  they  suffer  among  them  to  reconcile  matters.  Such  of  them  as  are 
entitled  to  discharges  will  get  them,  and  the  remainder  bought  off  with  a  little 
rum,  fair  promises,  and  some  more  money.  I  cannot  learn  that  their  intentions 
at  present  are  farther  than  having  redress,  which  they  will  obtain  as  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  it.f  The  Pennsylvania  troops  remain  in  their  old 
situation.  The  committee  from  Pennsylvania  are  adjusting  matters  with  them. 
Those  who  are  discharged,  do  not  go  off  generally,  but  seem  determined  to  remain 
until  every  matter  is  rectified,  and  then  go  off  to  gether.  Some  of  them  will 
undoubtedly  re-enlist.  I  do  not  learn  that  either  party  distress  the  country. 
They  draw  their  rations.  There  is  no  militia  of  any  consequence  assembled. 
They  will  not  oppose  them.  It's  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country,  that  the 
troops  are  right.  I  should  have  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting  every  particular 
and  furnishing  you  with  it,  but  was  discouraged  by  your  treatment  of  J.  K.  who 
was  so  much  disappointed,  that  I  shall  have  trouble  to  get  him  to  go  on  some 
future  occasion,  unless  you  can  give  him  assurance  that  he  shall  be  attended  to. J 
To  Peter  Dubois,   Esq. 

Ja?tuaiy  26th.     Intelligence  by  Col.  Robinson. 

Solomon  Blinduring  §  sent  out  by  Col:  Robinson  ||  to  Amawalk  *[  and  that 
part  of  the  country  upon    Monday   the  15th  inst.  returned  yesterday  afternoon. 

He  informs,  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  Continentals  doing  duty  upon 
the  lines  at  Croton,  and  nearly  as  many  militia:  the  former  are  commanded  by 

*  Seventy-five  dolls,  in  paper  for  one  in  specie,  so  great  was  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental 
and  other  paper  moneys. 

f  This  account  was  evidently  sent  to  Peter  Dubois,  before  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Robt.  Howe  at 
the  Jersey  Mutineers'  camp,  and  his  summary  suppression  of  the  revolt,  as  given  in  the  note  to 
the  first  entry  of  this  "  Private  Intelligence." 

%  This  letter  is  signed  by  initials  so  confusedly  written  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

§  As  nearly  as  the  name  can  be  made  out. 

I  Col.  Beverley  Robinson. 

Tf  In  the  manor  of  Cortlandt  in  the  northern  part  of  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 
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Lieut.  Col.  Hule,  whose  quarters  are  at  Captain  Delavals,*  and  the  troops  are  can- 
toned all  over  the  country.  The  Continentals  have  a  pickett  of  an  officer  and 
twenty  men  at  Croton  Bridge,  and  the  militia  are  kept  patroling  on  both  sides  of 
the  bridge,  and  river. 

There  is  another  Pickett  at  the  new  bridge  of  an  officer  and  twenty  men,  fur- 
nished by  a  detachment  posted  at  Haynes  House,f  which  is  about  three  miles 
further  up  the  North  River.  This  detachment  is  made  from  Continental  Village, 
and  the  men  remain  generally,  two  or  three  days  upon  this  duty. 

From  Haynes  House  to  the  Fish  Kill  there  are  about  1,600  Continentals — the 
principal  cantonments  are  the  Continental  Village,  and  the  Soldiers  Fortune. 
They  have  four  field  pieces  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson's  River. 

There  are  no  troops  at  Col.  Robinson's  house,J  which  is  converted  into  a 
hospital. 

It  was  given  out  in  the  country  that  the  troops,  which  attacked  the  refugees 
were  destined  for  Rhode  Island.  This  body  was  composed  of  detachments  from 
all  the  posts  in  the  Highlands.  Two  Pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  from  West 
Point  for  this  service,  and  a  third  field  piece  from  Continental  Village.  § 

Gen.  Washington  came  with  thirty-six  draggoons  to  one  Hyatt's  about  six 
miles  east  from  Peek's  Hills  (Peekskill)  on  the  Danbury  road  (It  was  said  in  his 
way  to  meet  a  French  general),  the  day  before  the  troops  marched  from  thence, 
and  he  was  present  when  the  orders  were  given  to  the  different  parties. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  disaffection  prevails  amongst  the  troops,  and  it  was 
said  by  friends  to  government  that  they  would  join  the  Tories  in  revolt. 


2*]th  January. — Intelligence  by  Mr  J . 

The  Jersey  Brigade  are  gone  back  to  their  huts  at  Pompton  on  Thursday  last 

*This  is  probably  meant  for  "  Capt.  Nat.  Delivan "  or  Delavan,  of  unsavory  character,  a 
prominent  Whig  of  Cortlandt's  manor,  whose  house  was  in  the  town  of  North  Salem. 

fin  the  vicinity  of  Peekskill;  the  "  Continental  village,"  spoken  of  above  and  in  the  next 
sentence,  was  a  little  east  of  Peekskill. 

%  In  the  Highlands,  Arnold's  headquarters  at  the  time  of  his  treason,  and  Washington's  after 
that  event. 

§  Lt.  Col. -Hull,  then  stationed  at  Pine's  Bridge,  proposed  an  attack  on  Col.  James  De  Lancey's 
corps  at  Morrisania  in  conjunction  with  some  militia  under  Colonels  Drake  and  Crane.  Gen. 
Heath  sent  his  request  to  Washington  on  6th  January.  Washington,  in  his  letter  of  the  7th, 
assented.  Hull  made  the  attack  on  the  28th  of  January  with  this  result,  as  stated  by  Thacher 
(Journal,  p.  300):  "  He  bravely  forced  a  narrow  passage  to  the  enemy,  and  besides  a  number 
killed,  he  took  upwards  of  fifty  prisoners,  cut  away  the  bridge,  burnt  their  huts  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  forage  and  brought  off  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle.  *  *  *  The  enemy  pursued 
our  troops,  and  fell  in  with  a  covering  party  under  command  of  Col.  Hazen,  and  in  the  skirmish 
which  ensued  they  suffered  an  additional  loss  of  about  thirty-five.  Of  Col.  Hull's  detachment  one 
ensign  and  twenty-five  rank  and  file  were  killed  and  wounded."  See  also  VII.  Sparks.  Lt.-Col. 
Hull  was  afterward  the  General  Hull  of  "  Hull's  Surrender  "  of  Detroit  to  Gen.  Brock  in  1812. 
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about  3  o'clock.  The  three  years  men  are  promised  their  discharges.  These 
include  the  whole  except  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  acknowledge  their 
enlistments  for  the  war.  All  those  who  cannot  produee  their  certificates  their 
oaths  are  taken.  The  officers  who  commanded  them  were,  one  Grant,  these<  ond 
Nicholls,  and  the  third  Jno.  Minthorn.*  They  permit  Dayton,  Spencer,  and 
Ogden  f  to  command  them  in  future.  All  the  rest  they  reject.  The  officers 
they  refuse  to  serve  under  declare  their  sentiments  that  examples  ought  to  be 
made  of  them  ;  but  the  three  above-mentioned  oppose  it.  Those  discharged  are 
also  to  be  paid  off.  On  their  first  turning  out  they  surrounded  the  house  of  an 
officer  (whose  name  he  does  not  recollect)  broke  it  open  and  forced  him  with 
threats  of  immediate  death  to  give  up  the  muster  rolls. 

A  report  prevails  that  the  British  troops  have  marched  to  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  expecting  some  stroke  from  Connecticut. 

The  firing  which  was  heard  a  few  days  ago  was  occasioned  by  rioting  among 
themselves  and  discharging  their  pieces,  being  a  little  wet. 

There  is  a  report  that  Gen.  Arnold  is  landed  in  Virginia,  and  gone  one  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  country  burning  everything  in  his  way.  The  people  are  more 
incensed  than  ever. 

January  28,  1781. 

A  person  sent  out  says  that  Gen.  Howe  with  a  party  of  about  one  thousand  of 
the  N.  England  troops,  marched  down  the  night  before  last  to  Pompton  and 
met  the  Jersey  Brigade  ;  that  he  seized  upon  near  sixty,  who  were  lodged  in  Mor- 
ristown  gaol.  That  about  100  escaped  and  took  the  road  to  Sussex,  and,  as  is 
supposed,  intend  joining  the  Indians.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  offering 
pardon  to  all  who  should  come  in.  About  200  came  in,  in  consequence  of  it.  He 
saw  the  party  putting  the  prisoners  into  gaol.f  The  officers  were  at  Chatham 
disputing  among  themselves  about  the  conduct  of  the  men,  some  saying  they  were 
right  and  ought  to  be  discharged  ;  others  the  contrary  ;  20  or  30  said  they  would 
resign.     The  Light  Dragoons  were  sent  af'er  the  100  that  escaped. 

January  31. 

Jno  McLeod  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  taken  prisoner  at  Valentines  Hill  the  16th 
of    July   last,    left    Albany    the    16th    inst — 300  troops  crossed  at    King's    ferry 

*  Perhaps  of  the  New  York  family  of  that  name.  There  was  one  Mangle  Minthorn,  in  Xew 
York,  who  remained  after  the  peace,  and  who  in  a  subsequent  political  contest  was  published  as  a 
"  tory."     See  the  note  to  the  first  entry  in  this  "  Intelligence  "  as  to  Grant  and  Nicholls. 

f  Col.  Elias  Dayton,  above  mentioned,  Col.  Oliver  Spencer,  of  Spencer's  Regiment,  and  Col. 
Matthias  Ogden,  of  1st  Regiment. — Stryker's  New  Jersey  Register,  64. 

\  Gen.  Howe's  letters  to  Washington  do  not  mention  these  particulars  here  given.  Washing- 
ton went  to  "  Ringwood,"  near  Pompton,  on  the  25th  January,  and  his  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  Jersey  Line  are  dated  27th  January,  and  give  his  views 
how  they  should  be  settled. — VII.  Sparks,  385-3S7. 
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to  join  the  Pennsylvanians  five  days  ago — they  were  commanded  by  their 
non-commissioned  officers.  He  heard  that  three  companies  stationed  at  the 
Clove  were  surrounded  by  Gen.  Howes  (Howe)  and  taken,  and  their  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are  to  be  hanged.  Ethan  Allen  has  not  yet  joined  the  king's 
troops,  but  is  enlisting  men  and  forming  magazines,  as  is  thought  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  them  soon.* 

The  York  troops,  consisting  of  live  regiments,  are  under  Col.  Van  Schaick  f 
at  Albany.     Col.  Cortlandt  at  Schenectady — Dubois  at  Fort  Edward — Gansevoort 

at  Saratoga,  and  Col.  Livingstone  at .     The  latter   is   drafted  into  the  others. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  officers  of  that  line  deserted  last  fall,  and  still  continue 
to  do  so.  These  troops  swear  the  first  time  they  come  into  action  they  will  join 
the  Kings  troops.  There  were  five  French  general  officers  at  Albany  about  six 
weekes  ago.  J  They  had  been  at  the  Lakes.  It  is  said  they  intend  building 
works  against  fort  George,  and  that  an  expedition  to  Canada  is  intended  early 
in  the  spring.  The  Rebells  who  went  away  from  this  province,  being  refused  to 
send  members  to  the  Assembly,  are  much  displeased  and  want  now  to  be  sent 
into  the  british  lines.  §  At  a  meeting  held  at  Rienbeck  (Rhinebeck)  about  three 
weeks  ago  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  committeemen,  a  Col.  Duard  [Duerson  ?] 
desired  all  the  whigs  present  to  stand  by  him,  when  out  of  forty  persons  not  more 
than  two  joined  him.  Mr.  McCleland  who  lives  at  Redhook,  on  the  Hudson,  is 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  the  friends  to  government.  || 

'"'  The  Vermont  treason  before  referred  to. 

f  Col.  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  Col.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Col.  Lewis  du  Bois,  Col.  Peter  Ganse- 
voort, Col.  Henry  B.  Livingston. 

\  The  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  Vicompte  de  Noailles,  Count  de  Dumas,  Compte  de  Custine, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Laval.  They  also  visited  Washington  at  New  Windsor  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  1880. — VII.  Sparks,   319. 

§  The  N.  Y.  Whigs  permitted  none  but  whigs  to  vote  at  elections. 

j|  How  very  strong  the  "friends  to  government "  were  in  the  manor  of  Livingston  and  that 
neighborhood  during  the  revolution  is  shown  by  a  report  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Matthew 
Cantine  and  Zephaniah  Piatt  in  the  1st  Vol.  of  the  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  p.  918,  etc. 
September,  1776.  Capt.  Johannes  Van  Duerson  (perhaps  the  very  man  above  mentioned)  reported 
that  "all  his  company,  except  his  lieutenant  and  himself,  are  Tories."     Ibid.  651. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MINOR    TOPICS 

GENERAL    MONTGOMERY'S    DOG 

The  following  pathetic  story,  which  is  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Philippe 
Aubert  de  Gaspe,  whose  work,  Lcs  Anciens  Canadicns,  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  native  literary  productions  of  La  Nouvelle  France,  may  be  new  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

"Those  who  would  know  where  the  body  of  Montgomery  was  carried  after  he 
had  received  his  death-blow  in  mounting  to  the  attack  on  the  city  of  Quebec  (De- 
cember 31st,  1775),  must  stop  at  a  small  house  on  St.  Louis  street,  at  that  time 
belonging  to  the  widow  Gobert,  but  known  to-day  as  No.  44.  It  was  there  that  it 
was  laid.  Let  the  visitor  continue  his  walk  to  the  gate  of  the  city  (the  St.  Louis 
gate),  if  he  is  curious  to  know  where  the  general  was  interred.  Let  him  then  direct 
his  steps  towards  the  Citadel,  then  let  him  turn  towards  the  city  wall,  and  he  will 
find  himself  a  few  feet  from  the  place  where  Montgomery's  remains  reposed  until 
the  year  1825,  when  his  body  was  given  up  to  his  family  by  the  authorities  of  the 
time.  At  present,  Canada  retains  nothing  of  him  but  the  memory  of  his  defeat  and 
his  sword,  now  in  the  hands  of  Assistant-Commissary  General  Thompson,  whose 
father,  one  of  the  defenders  of  Quebec,  left  it  to  him  on  his  death-bed."  [The  sword 
has  since  passed  to  Mr.  James  Thompson  Harrower,  Mr.  Thompson's  grandson. — 
Picturesque  Quebec,  by  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  page  101.] 

"  The  rebel  Montgomery  (Le  rebelle  Montgomery)  had  lain  in  his  grave  three 
days,  little  regretted  by  the  British,  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  still  less  by  the 
French-Canadians,  whose  peaceful  dwellings  he  had  burned  down  in  1759,  when  he 
served  under  Wolfe.  Already,  perhaps,  he  was  even  forgotten  by  those  who  a  little 
before  had  been  his  friends,  when  it  was  perceived  that  one  friend,  faithful  and 
devoted  above  all  others,  though  destitute  of  reason  (?)  had  abandoned  him.  My 
uncle,  Charles  de  Lanaudiere,  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Dorchester,  was  informed  that 
a  splendid  dog  of  spaniel  breed  had  lain  for  three  days  on  Montgomery's  grave, 
scratching  the  earth  with  his  paws,  and  uttering  plaintive  howls  whenever  any  one 
came  near  him.  Was  this  faithful  guardian  of  the  tomb  in  his  own  language 
imploring  the  passers-by  to  recall  his  master  to  life,  to  aid  him  in  clearing  away  the 
earth  which,  as  he  thought,  was  suffocating  him  ?  Who  can  say  what  was  passing 
in  his  devoted  and  affectionate  breast  ?  He  must,  indeed,  have  suffered  cruel 
anguish  when  he  besought  the  pity  of  even  his  master's  murderers. 

"  When  M.  de  Lanaudiere  reached  the  place,  the  dog  was  crouched  close  to  the 
ground,  his  head  turned  towards  the  by-standers,  whom  he  regarded  with  distrust, 
but  without  anger.  My  uncle  spoke  gently  to  him  in  English,  and  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly the  name  of  his  dead  master — Montgomery.  The  poor  brute  at  once  raised 
himself  up,  and  began  to  howl,  as  he  looked  mournfully  at  the  person  who  accosted 
him.  M.  de  Lanaudiere  then  approached,  and  began  to  caress  him,  offering 
him  bread  and  water.     Of  the  latter  he  hastily  swallowed  a  few  drops,  and  again 
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lay  down  on  the  grave,  refusing  to  take  any  nourishment.  In  short,  it  was  not  until 
after  a  week  that,  by  dint  of  caressing  and  feeding  him  with  his  own  hands,  M.  de 
Lanaudiere  succeeded  in  coaxing  the  poor  animal  away  from  the  grave  of  the  master 
that  he  loved. 

"  'Montgomery'  (for  by  that  name  he  was  afterwards  called),  became  a  great 
favorite  with  his  benefactor's  family,  on  the  members  of  which  he  lavished  all  the 
affection  of  which  he  was  capable.  Six  or  seven  months  after  the  incident  just  re- 
lated, my  uncle  was  leaving  Quebec  with  his  family  for  the  Seigneurie  of  Sainte 
Anne  de  la  Perade,  and,  before  setting  out,  he  gave  orders  to  the  servants  to  have 
Montgomery  shut  up  for  a  couple  of  days.  But  whether  through  negligence  on 
their  part,  or  address  on  that  of  the  dog,  Montgomery  managed  to  regain  his 
liberty  the  same  evening.  About  twelve  hours  had  elapsed  since  his  master's  de- 
parture, when,  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  my  aunt 
was  awakened  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  said  to  her  husband:  'I  hear  the 
voice  of  Montgomery.' 

"'You  are  dreaming,  Babet  (Elizabeth),'  said  M.  de  Lanaudiere,  'the  dog  has 
never  accompanied  us  hither,  and  he  could  not  possibly  know  what  route  we  had 
taken.' 

"  Nevertheless,  it  was  really  Montgomery,  who,  during  the  night,  had  followed 
over  a  distance  of  twenty-two  leagues  the  track  of  his  master's  horses."         J.  R. 

Montreal. 


INTERESTING    DOCUMENTS. 

Gen.  Jas.  Grant  Wilson  writes  from  Moscow  under  date  25th  August,  1883  : 
"  In  the  Imperial  archives  at  Moscow  I  saw  this  morning  many  millions  of  most  an- 
cient and  interesting  documents,  and  many  comparatively  recent  MS.,  a  curious 
correspondence  between  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Russia  and  Francis  Dana,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  was  not  received  as  the  first  minister  to  that  court  from  the  United 
States  in  1783.  The  correspondence  is  now  being  copied  for  the  archives  of  the 
State  Department  at  Washington." 


While  on  a  charming  drive,  a  few  days  since,  in  old  Westchester  county,  with  a 
lady  who  has  been  at  home  in  those  parts  from  childhood,  attention  was  drawn  to 
an  immense  oak  by  the  wayside,  about  equidistant  between  Westchester  village 
and  Pelham  boulevard,  which  has  long  traditionally  borne  the  name  above  quoted. 
Several  of  its  huge  branches  stretch  horizontally  over  the  road-path,  upon  one  of 
which  (a  dead  limb),  the  story  has  come  down  from  preceding  generations,  that  a 
Tory  was  hung  during  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  credulously  believed  by  the 
country  folk,  far  and  near,  that  this  tree  is  haunted  by  his  ghost.  Undoubtedly, 
one  or  more  Tories  of  the  virulent  sort,  and,  possibly,  a  patriot  citizen  or  two,  met 
such  a  fate  by  a  lynch-law  process  of  that  critical  period.      But  the  object  of  this 
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note  is  to  obtain,  if  possible,  through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine  the  historical 
warrant,  if  any,  for  the  aforesaid  local  tradition  with  respect  to  the  once  judicial 
office  of  this  famous  "  haunted"  tree — the  largest  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
environs  of  this  city,  and  one  evidently  of  great  age.  W.  II. 


MEXICAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

In  the  year  1842  I  saw  a  very  valuable  collection  of  these  articles  at  the  resident  e 
of  Don  Juan  Wetherell,  and  he  intrusted  me  with  a  i2mo  catalogue  of  them, 
containing  several  plates,  for  our  Minister  in  Madrid,  Washington  Irving.  Ford,  in 
his  Hand-book  of  Spain,  1855,  notices  the  collection  and  this  catalogue,  adding  that 
they  were  gathered  by  Gonzales  Carvajal.  J.  C.  B. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TURGENEFF. 

Turgeneff  was  the  youngest  of  three  very  distinguished  brothers.  Were  the 
eldest  of  the  trio  now  living  he  would  be  almost  a  centenarian.  He  remembered 
Bonaparte,  Bernardin,  St.  Pierre,  Talleyrand,  Sir  Walter  Scott — of  whom  he  was  for 
some  weeks  a  guest  at  Abbotsford — Miss  Edgeworth,  when  she  was  in  the  zenith 
of  her  fame,  visited  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  and  fell  in  with  Byron  as  he  was 
making  a  tour  on  the  Rhine.  The  eldest  Turgeneff  was  a  many-sided  man,  though 
not  a  professional  author.  He  had  great  literary  qualities.  His  political  insight 
and  sagacity  were  no  less  remarkable,  and  he  had  a  wider  experience  of  human 
nature  than  perhaps  any  other  European  of  his  time.  Though  he  belonged  to  a 
family  which  stood  well  with  the  court  and  high  in  the  administration,  he  enjoyed 
close  intercourse  with  his  "unmasked  countrymen."  His  education  was  French 
on  Russian  soil.  Voltaire  and  Diderot  were  his  early  schoolmasters.  When  he 
grew  up  he  made  wide  incursions  into  English  literature,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Maria  Edgeworth  had  struck  the  vein  which  most  of  the  great  novelists 
of  the  future  would  exclusively  work.  She  took  the  world  as  she  found  it,  and 
selected  from  it  the  material  that  she  thought  would  be  interesting  to  write 
about,  in  a  clear  and  natural  style.  It  was  Ivan  Turgeneff  himself  who  told  me 
this,  and  he  modestly  said  that  he  was  an  unconscious  disciple  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  setting  out  on  his  literary  career.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  knowing 
English,  but  as  a  youth  he  used  to  hear  his  brother  translate  to  visitors  at  his 
country  house  in  the  Uralian  hills  passages  from  "Irish  Tales  and  Sketches," 
which  he  thought  superior  to  her  three-volume  novels.  Turgeneff  also  said  to  me, 
"It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  that  if  Maria  Edgeworth  had-  not  written  about  the 
poor  Irish  of  the  county  Longford,  and  the  squires  and  squireens,  that  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  me  to  give  a  literary  form  to  my  impressions  about  the 
parallel  classes  in  Russia.  My  brother  used,  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  her 
unambitious  works,  to  call  attention  to  their  extreme  simplicity  and  to  the  distinc- 
tion with  which  she  treated  the  simple  ones  of  the  earth." — London  Daily  News, 
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Washington's  portraits — The  Hon- 
orable Robert  C.  Winthrop,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in 
speaking  recently  before  that  time-hon- 
ored institution  of  his  pleasant  experi- 
ences in  France,  remarked  : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  both  histor- 
ical and  artistic,  to  make  note  of  any  por- 
traits of  Washington  which  have  not  be- 
fore been  described,  or  perhaps  known 
to  exist.  During  my  late  absence,  I 
passed  two  delightful  days  with  our  hon- 
orary member,  the  Marquis  de  Rocham- 
beau,  at  his  chateau,  near  Vendome.  In 
one  of  his  salons  I  found  many  relics  of 
the  old  marquis,  or  count,  as  he  then 
was,  of  Yorktown  memory.  The  sword 
which  he  wore  in  America,  his  badge  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Cincinnati, 
his  baton  as  a  Marshal  of  France,  with 
all  his  orders  and  decorations,  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  glass  case  for  preservation 
and  display ;  while  a  large  number  of 
family  portraits,  including,  of  course,  one 
of  himself,  were  hung  upon  the  walls. 
On  pedestals,  in  the  corners  or  at  the 
sides,  there  were  two  beautifully  wrought 
miniature  cannon,  inscribed  as  having 
been  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  old 
marquis  by  Louis  XVIII.,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  two  British  cannon  which 
Washington  had  presented  to  Rocham- 
beau  after  our  victory  at  Yorktown,  and 
which  had  been  seized,  and  probably 
recast,  during  the  French  Revolution. 
Being  shown  to  my  chamber,  I  found 
that  the  room  in  which  the  old  marquis 
slept  had  been  assigned  to  me,  with  the 
original  state  bed  and  much  of  the  an- 
tique furniture.  On  the  table  reposed 
the  manuscript  memoirs  of  the  marquis, 


just  as  he  had  left  them,  and  just  as 
published,  beginning  as  follows  :  'Man- 
uscript Memoirs,  political  and  mil- 
itary, of  Marshal  de  Rochambeau,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.'  They  were,  of 
course,  written  in  French,  but  the  follow- 
ing translation  of  the  first  paragraph  will 
serve  to  show  the  noble  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them  : — 

"  'Truth  should  be  the  basis  of  history. 
I  am  to  write  only  that  which  I  have 
seen,  or  known  as  certain.  There  will 
be  found  some  gaps  in  the  pictures  I 
have  drawn  of  the  four  grand  wars  in 
which  I  have  had  a  part  in  the  course  of 
my  life.  I  preferred  to  be  silent  rather 
than  hazard  anything  against  that  first 
principle  of  truth  and  of  fidelity  from 
which  no  one  should  ever  depart  who 
writes  for  posterity. ' 

"  Meantime,  between  the  two  windows, 
there  was  a  large  portrait  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  It  was  one  of  Peale's 
original  portraits  of  Washington,  which 
Washington  himself  had  presented  to 
Rochambeau.  It  was  not  a  full-length 
portrait,  like  that  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Albemarle,  of  which  we  have  a 
copy  in  our  gallery,  but  was,  I  think,  sub- 
stantially the  same  picture  down  to  the 
knees — a  large  square  or  three-quarters 
portrait,  in  military  costume,  and  with  a 
cannon  and  other  military  emblems  in 
the  background.  It  was  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation, and  is  worthy  of  being  included 
among  the  most  notable  of  the  number- 
less portraits  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try." 


The  booksellers'  dinner — Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.   Keese,   in   his  interesting  bio- 
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graphical  memoir  of  John  Keese,  wit  and 
litterateur,  says  :  "  I  have  preserved  a 
record  of  a  booksellers'  dinner — a  com- 
plimentary entertainment  by  the  book- 
sellers of  New  York  to  authors  and  other 
literary  and  distinguished  men — given  at 
the  City  Hotel,  March  30,  1837.  David 
Felt  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted 
by  Fletcher  Harper  and  others  as  vice- 
presidents  ;  George  Dearborn,  a  well 
known  publisher,  officiated  as  master-of- 
ceremonies,  and  John  Keese  as  toast- 
master.  Among  the  entertainers  and 
guests  were  Albert  Gallatin,  Chancellor 
Kent,  Colonel  Trumbull,  Washington  Ir- 
ving, William  Cullen  Bryant,  Fitz  Greene 
Halleck,  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  James  K. 
Paulding,  William  L.  Stone,  Harrison 
Gray,  James  Harper,  Charles  King,  Ma- 
jor Noah,  Philip  Hone,  John  W.  Francis, 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clarke,  George  P.  Morris, 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  Richard  Adams  Locke, 
George  P.  Putnam,  Henry  Inman,  J.  G. 
Chapman,  and  many  others. 

"  The  opening  address,  previous  to  in- 
troducing the  regular  toasts,  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Keese.  The  speech  of  the 
evening  in  weight  and  importance  was 
from  William  L.  Stone,  then  senior  of  the 
editorial  corps  in  New  York  City.  A 
vein  of  scholarly  erudition  ran  through 
it,  and  occasional  touches  of  sprightly 
and  fanciful  humor.  There  were  speeches 
by  Harrison  Gray,  James  Harper,  Charles 
King,  Major  Noah,  Matthew  L.  Davis, 
Chancellor  Kent,  Philip  Hone,  John  W. 
Francis,  Washington  Irving,  and  James 
K.  Paulding.  Some  of  the  toasts  and 
sentiments  were  as  follows  : 

"From  Noah  Webster:  'May  booksell- 
ers honorably  rival  each  other  in  the  sale 
of  good  books,  and  may  good  books  Jind 
or  make  good  readers.' 

Vol.  X.— No.  4.-24 


"  From  Fletcher  Harper  :  '  Booksellers 
— generous  individuals,  who  kindly  assisl 
authors  to  obtain  an  immortality  in 
which  they  themselves  d  >  not.  parti<  i- 
pate.' 

i:  From  John  Keese  :  'The  memory  of 
Cadmus,  the  first  postboy.  He  carried 
letters  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.'  " 


Ancestor   of   the  jayne  family — 

The  oldest   stone  in  the   ancient   burial 

place  of  Setauket  was  erected  in  1714  to 

the  memory  of  the  common  ancestor  of 

the   Jayne  family  of  Long  Island.     The 

following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription : 

Here  lyes  ye  Body  of 

William  Jayne 

born  at  Bristol,  England 

Jany  25th  1 618 

Decd  March  24th  17M 

M,  96. 

W.  K. 


Portrait  of  Pocahontas — Accord- 
ing to  the  Athencewn  of  last  April,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Jones  has  discovered  the  orig- 
inal portrait  cf  this  Virginian  princess, 
from  which  De  Passe's  engraving  was 
taken.  B. 


The  first  Canadian  newspaper — 
Mr.  Alexander  Lawson  of  the  Yar- 
mouth (N.  S.)  Herald,  has  finally  settled 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  newspaper  in  Canada.  He  thus 
relates  his  discovery:  "  On  my  passage 
from  Yarmouth  to  Boston,  in  the  New 
Brunswick,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Morgan,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Ottawa,  and 
editor  of  The  Dominion  Animal  Register 
and  Review.  Our  conversation  naturally 
drifted  into  the  subject  of  Nova  Scotia 
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newspapers.  Referring  to  the  early 
journals  of  the  province,  Mr.  Morgan 
stated  that  a  Halifax  gentleman  had  in- 
formed him  that  he  saw  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Library  in  the  State  House,  Boston, 
a  copy  of  a  Halifax  paper  published  in 
1753,  under  the  title  (as  Mr.  M.  under- 
stood) of  the  Mercury.  As  this  date 
was  only  four  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Halifax,  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  After  a  diligent  but  vain 
search  in  the  library  above  named,  for 
ancient  Nova  Scotia  newspapers,  and  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (in 
the    same    building),     Mr.    Tiliinghurst 


gave  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Green,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  Tremont  street. 
Mr.  Green  was  absent,  but  a  gentleman 
to  whom  I  made  known  the  object  of  my 
visit  in  a  few  seconds  brought  from  an 
alcove  a  bound  volume  of  old  Nova  Scotia 
papers  dating  as  far  back  as  1752.  The 
first  paper  in  the  collection  was  No.  1  of 
the  Halifax  Gazette,  dated  March  23d, 
1752,  'printed  by  John  Bushnell,  at  the 
Printing  Office  in  Grafton  street.'  The 
paper  is  about  10  by  15  inches  in  size, 
printed  in  one  leaf  of  two  pages,  two  broad 
columns  to  a  page." — Ottawa  Daily  Citizen. 
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To  the  Editor  :  Will  some  one  give 
me  the  authority  for  the  story  that  the 
First  Number  of  Paine's  Crisis,  dated 
December  23,  1  yy6,  was  read  at  the  heads 
of  the  regiments  forming  the  American 
Army,  then  under  Washington's  imme- 
diate command  ?  And  that  the  opening 
sentence,  "  These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls,"  formed  the  Battle  Cry  or 
Watchword  with  which  those  regiments 
went  into  action  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton ?  And  whether,  also,  the  story  is  true 
or  not  ?     Respectfully,  W.  E.  F. 

August  20,  1883. 


Sambo — An  advertisement  in  the  N. 
Y.  Evening  Post  of  December  23,  181 1, 
describing  a  runaway  slave,  states  that 
he  is  "  a  black  boy,  named  Joab,  aged 
14,  short  for  his  age,  small  limbed,  and 
very  short  fingers ;  is  well  made,  and  has 
likely  features,  of  a  yellow  complexion 
(being  a  sambo)." 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Sam- 
bo?" Minto. 


I  have  an  old  clock,  on  the  face  of 
which  is  inscribed,  "  Nathan  Hale." 
Can  any  one  tell  me  who  was  this  Na- 
than Hale,  where  he  lived,  and  when  he 
carried  on  business  ?  A.  A.  F. 


Mid-Lent — Which  is  the  correct  day 
on  which  to  celebrate  mi-careme  (mid- 
lent),  Wednesday  or  Thursday? 

Redwood. 
Newport,  Sept.  3,  1883. 


The  first  pulpit  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  New  York — Its  builder  was 
James  Styles,  great  grandfather  of  Mr. 
S.  M.  Styles  of  this  city,  who  came  from 
England  in  a  privateer  about  the  time  of 
the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  he  retired  to 
Esopus  with  his  family.  A  brother  from 
England  came  to  hunt  him  up,  but  he 
had  become  too  much  of  an  American 
patriot  to  return.  What  became  of  that 
original  pulpit  of  this  noble  old  church  ? 

W.  H. 
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Peter  force  [x.  260] — The  person 
referred  to  (Philadelphia  Directory,  1796) 
was  not  the  father  of  Peter  Force,  of 
Washington.  The  editor  of  The  Ameri- 
can Archives  was  the  son  of  William 
Force,  of  New  Jersey,  and  grandson  of 
Manning  Force,  of  New  Jersey.         S. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Canada  [x.  72] — The  name  "  Cana- 
da "  has  been  remarkably  mistaken  by 
those  who  have  tried  to  explain  it,  from 
Charlevoix  downward.  It  is  a  geograph- 
ical word,  meaning  "promontory."  The 
Spaniards,  landing  at  Gaspe,  asked  of  the 
few  natives  they  saw  the  name  of  that 
ground,  and  were  answered  Nada.  It 
is  one  of  the  hundred  Keltic  nomencla- 
tures written  all  over  the  eastern  shores 
of  this  continent.  It  is  the  Welsh  nod, 
the  Irish  nada,  signifying  "  point "  cr 
cape,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  word,  Neddock, 
written  on  a  point  in  Maine,  and  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

As  for  Gaspe,  it  is  another  prehistoric 
name  for  point,  cusp,  etc.,  etc.  ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  Cassiope,  the  Corfu  cape,  in 
Ichpe-tonga,  the  old  Indian  headland  I 
am  now  writing  from,  and  in  other  places. 
Those  Gaspers,  when  first  spoken  to, 
very  probably  mentioned  Gaspe  as  well 
as  Nada,  though  their  visitors  did  not 
catch  it.  Proofs  of  this  explanation  are 
to  be  especially  found  in  an  early  map 
bearing  the  name  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
where  the  Gaspe  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  marked,  onoeda,  -in  little  letters  ; 
while  on  Mercator's  map  of  1569  the 
place  is  written,  kuneda. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  about  Nada, 
I  should  think.     It  only  wanted  the  as- 


pirate to  be  the  word  we  use  at  present. 
This  cape-name  was  continued  up  to  the 
Cataract,  along  the  other  nadas  or  ned- 
doks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  ,W.  D. 

Brooklyn 


"  The  black  horse  tavern  of  the 
revolution  "  [viii.  49] — We  are  told 
by  S.  Benson  MacGown,  Esq.,  the  aged 
citizen  of  New  York,  to  whose  letter 
published  in  this  Magazine,  January, 
1882,  reference  is  here  made,  that  this 
famous  tavern  was  situated  but  a  few 
rods  from  his  father's  house,  on  "  Mac- 
Gown  Hill."  That  house— in  which  Mr. 
MacGown  was  born  and  passed  his  boy- 
hood— stood  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Refectory  Building,  consumed  by  fire 
about  two  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  then  Post  road,  stand- 
ing back  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  present  105th  street.  The 
natura  loci  was  romantic,  and  scattered 
around  the  old  tavern  were  black  walnut, 
chestnut,  and  wild  cherry  trees,  with  a 
large  apple-orchard  in  the  rear,  the  lot 
running  down  to  the  brook  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  The  building  was 
two-storied  in  front,  with  thick  stone 
walls  and  a  low,  sloping  back  roof.  It 
had  two  good-sized  front  rooms,  sepa- 
rated by  a  hall,  and  a  swinging  sign  be- 
fore the  house,  having  a  black  horse 
painted  thereon.  A  small  wooden  black- 
smith's shop  on  one  side  was  also  a 
familiar  object  to  Mr.  MacGown's  boy- 
hood. Of  all  now  living,  he  only  is  able 
to  remember  and  describe  the  exact 
position  and  local  surroundings  of  the 
original  Black  Horse  tavern.  His  ear- 
liest  recollection  reaches  to  Leggett, 
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the  landlord,  whose  name  it  bears  in 
Christopher  Colles'  "Survey  of  Roads," 
published  in  1789 — a  very  valuable  his- 
torical and  unique  work.  Then  came 
Keeler,  and  last,  Wheat,  after  which  it 
was  in  a  ruinous  and  deserted  condition, 
and  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  at  the 
hand  of  some  worthless  tramp  of  the 
time,  and  of  its  stones,  removed  for  other 
uses,  not  one  is  left  to  mark  the  spot. 
Having  stood  there  so  many  years  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  Revolution, 
this  noted  tavern  must  have  had  many 
various,  and  some  rough  experiences. 
Our  venerable  informant,  still  vigorous 
in  memory  as  in  physique,  furnishes  from 
his  father,  the  reminiscence  that  once 
during  the  war,  when  some  patriotic 
Harlemites,  and  a  few  Tories  of  an  odi- 
ously demonstrative  type,  were  together 
at  the  Black  Horse,  then  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  neutral  ground,  one  of  the  latter, 
with  a  glass  at  his  lips,  loudly  proposed 
as  a  toast  :  "  Success  to  King  George 
and  his  troops  !  "  but  which,  before  he 
had  time  to  drink,  was  dashed  in  pieces 
at  his  feet  by  the  butt  end  of  a  teamster's 
whip,  and  a  fight  probably  succeeded,  of 
which,  however,  we  have  no  report. 

Laurence  Benson,  a  large  property 
holder  and  a  kinsman  of  Mr.  MacGown, 
in  1828,  sold  the  Black  Horse  lot  to 
Price  and  Wiswall,  when  they  bought  all 
Harlem  Common — about  800  acres,  more 
or  less.  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  was 
their  legal  agent.  They  sold  it  in  vari- 
ous parcels  before  its  purchase  by  the 
Park  Commissioners.  The  Central  Park 
now  covers  nearly  all  the  orchard  lot 
also,  of  this  ancient  hostelry,  which  em- 
braced a  part  of  the  area  of  the  northern 
pond.  William  Hall 

NEW  York,  September  15,  1833 


Historical  errors  [ix.  472]  — 
"  Ford's  Formula  "  is  certainly  conven- 
ient, but  is  not  strictly  accurate.  As 
corrected  by  him  (x.  73)  it  is  accurate 
for  dates  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
for  no  others.  Tested  by  the  perpetual 
calendar  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(of  which  it  is  only  a  modification),  it 
fails  for  all  dates  except  as  stated  above. 
For  instance,  the  five  supposed  errors 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ford  in  dates  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  in  fact  not  er- 
rors, but  the  dates  given  in  the  Magazine 
were  correct,  and  Mr.  Ford's  dates,  with 
one  exception,  were  each  one  day  too 
early  ;  that  is,  the  days  of  the  week,  as 
given  by  him,  were  each  one  day  too 
early  for  the  days  of  the  month.  The 
exception  referred  to  is  in  the  date  (as 
corrected  x.  73)  of  Friday,  January  6, 
1776,  which  is  two  days  too  early.  The 
rule  is  that  Mr.  Ford's  dates  for  the 
eighteenth  century  will  be  in  error  by 
one  day  for  all  common  years,  and  by 
two  days  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February  in  all  leap  years.  For  the 
seventeenth  century  the  errors  will  be 
respectively  two  and  four  days  ;  for  the 
sixteenth,  three  and  six  days,  etc.  For 
the  centuries  subsequent  to  the  nine- 
teenth the  errors  will  be  similar,  except 
that  the  dates  will  then  be  too  late.  The 
calendar  is  a  copy  of  one  used  by  my 
father  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  was 
copied  by  him  from  one  still  older.  It 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  prayer-book 
calendar,  but  differently  arranged,  so  as 
to  eliminate  all  calculations  and  all 
chances  of  error. 

The  note  at  the  bottom  is  taken  from 
the  prayer-book  calendar. 

B.  D.  Crocket 
San  Augustine,  Texas,  July  20,  1883 
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VIRGINIA.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE. By  John  Esten  Cooke.  (American 
Commonwealths.  Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der.)  I  vol.  i6mo,  pp.  523.  Boston  :  Plough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  1SS3. 

The  first  of  the  new  series  of  companion 
volumes  to  the  "American  Statesmen"  and 
"  American  Men  of  Letters/'  entitled  "  American 
Commonwealths,"  does  great  credit  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  both  editor  and  publisher.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Virginia's  sons, 
the  brilliant  and  popular  writer,  John  Esten 
Cooke.  It  is  a  rapid  and  forcible  sketch  of  the 
people  of  a  great  State — one  which  had  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  structure  of  the  nation.  The 
author  gives  evidence  of  having  made  the  whole 
subject  in  all  its  features  a  rigid,  careful,  and 
conscientious  study  ;  and  his  familiarity  with 
localities  has  aided  him  in  giving  those  charming 
touches  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic  in  his- 
torical narrative  which  never  fail  to  captivate  the 
reader.  The  early  Virginia  Indians  seem  to 
step  out  of  the  dim  past  under  his  graphic  de- 
scription and  stand  before  us  in  the  flesh  : — "  Tall 
in  person,  vigorous,  stoical,  enduring  pain  with- 
out a  murmur  ;  slow  in  maturing  revenge,  but 
swift  to  strike  ;  worshiping  the  lightning  and 
thunder  as  the  flash  of  the  eyes  and  the  hoarse 
voice  of  their  unseen  god  ;  without  pity  ;  pas- 
sionately fond  of  hunting  and  war  ;  children  of 
the  woods,  with  all  the  primitive  impulses  ;  lov- 
ing little,  hating  inveterately  ;  a  strange  people, 
which,  on  the  plains  of  the  West  to-day,  are  not 
unlike  what  they  were  in  Virginia  nearly  three 
centuries  ago.  The  old  chronicles,  with  the  rude 
pictures,  give  us  their  portraits.  We  may  fancy 
them  going  to  war  in  their  puccoon  paint,  pad- 
dling swiftly  in  their  log  canoes  on  the  tidewater 
rivers  ;  dancing  and  yelling  at  their  festivals  ; 
creeping  stealthily  through  the  woods  to  attack  the 
English  ;  darting  quickly  by  the  shadowy  temple 
of  Uttamussac  in  the  woods  of  the  York,  and 
shrinking  with  terror  as  the  voice  of  Okee  roars 
in  the  thunder." 

Mr.  Cooke  restores  to  us  the  much-buried  story 
of  Pocahontas,  and  invests  it  with  fresh  fascina- 
tions. The  father  of  this  lovely  and  somewhat 
mythical  heroine,  the  Emperor  Powhatan,  ruled 
over  thirty  tribes,  scattered  over  a  territory  em- 
bracing eight  thousand  square  miles.  He  was  a 
man  of  ability,  both  in  war  and  peace  ;  greatly 
feared  by  his  subjects,  and  holding  the  state  of 
a  king. 

"The  First  American  Assembly,"  "  The  Maids 
and  first  Slaves,"  "  The  P'irst  Virginia  Authors," 
"The  Great  Rebellion  "  of  1676,  "Bacon  and 
Berkeley  at  James  City,"  and  the  "Tubal  Cain 
of  Virginia,"  are  all  vivid  pieces  of  writing,  and  re- 


veal the  skill  and  power  of  the  literary  artist.  The 
author  tells  us  :  —  "  Just  before  Spotswood's  arrival 
the  worshipful  justice  Shallows  of  Princess  Anne 
county,  had  directed  the  proper  tests  to  be  applied 
to  a  certain  Grace  Sherwood,  to  ascertain  whether 
she  were  not  a  zvitch.  So  the  tests  were  duly 
applied  by  a  jury  of  old  women,  who  found  the 
ambiguous  verdict  that  she  was  '  not  like  themty 
and  poor  Grace  was  '  put  into  water '  to  drown, 
when  she  disappointed  them  by  swimming. 
Thereat  their  worships,  shaking  their  wise  heads, 
ordered  her  to  be  secured  in  jail,  by  irons  or 
otherwise  ;  and  the  poor  witch  went  away, 
weeping  no  doubt,  to  endure  her  punishment. 
This  grotesque  scene  occurred  in  1705  ;  and  the 
spot  where  the  only  Virginia  witch  was  put  into 
water  is  still  known  as  the  '  Witch  Duck.'  "  The 
material  conditions  of  the  growth  of  Virginia, 
religious,  political,  and  civil,  have  not  been  over- 
looked ;  and  many  fresh  subjects  of  interest  are 
brought  into  notice.  The  work  is  excellent  ;  it  is 
as  desirable  to  know  what  manner  of  men  inhabit- 
ed old  Virginia,  as  to  study  the  characteristics 
of  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  Mr.  Cooke's 
contribution  to  historical  information  will  prove 
most  acceptable. 


A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  OUR  CIVIL 
WAR.  By  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge, 
U.  S.  A.  1  vol.  Svo,  pp.  346.  Boston  :  James 
R.  Osgood  and  Company.  1883. 

This  work  is  one  of  exceptional  breadth  and 
power.  The  author  has  possessed  himself  com- 
pletely with  his  subject,  and  endeavored  to  give 
a  clear  and  concise  outline  of  the  late  civil  war 
as  a  military  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  laymen, 
and  of  coming  generations,  making  no  pretense 
to  detailed  history,  and  without  the  slightest 
apparent  aspiration  for  prominence  in  discussing 
the  political  questions  and  asperities  of  the 
period.  Any  writer  who  can  thus  control  him- 
self and  his  opinions  is  qualified  for  the  produc- 
tion of  something  of  permanent  value.  And  the 
advantage  of  brevity  for  the  young  reader — or 
for  any  reader  in  this  busy  age  who  wishes  to 
become  familiar  with  geireralities— -is  obviously 
very  great.  The  book  fills  a  special  want  in  the 
literature  of  the  civ.il  war,  and  will  be  prized  as 
it  deserves.  The  author,  in  his  preface  says  : 
"While  holding  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of 
the  North  was  right,  I  yield  to  no  Southerner 
in  my  admiration  of  the  splendid  gallantry  of  our 
old  enemy,  now  our  brother  ;  and  I  believe  that 
no  one  will  accuse  me  of  intentional  partiality  in 
my  narration  of  events."  The  student  of  mili- 
tary history  will  find  the  beautiful  volume  a 
massive  and  marvelously  valuable  skeleton, 
which   he  can  readily  clothe  from   the    standard 
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histories.  The  important  operations  of  the  war 
have  received  all  due  attention.  Maps  and 
charts,  forty-five  in  number,  supplement  descrip- 
tions ;  and  a  glossary  and  index  aid  the  scholar 
in  his  researches.  It  is  a  book  which  the  gen- 
eral reader  will  find  interesting  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of 
the  work  may  be  found  in  the  tribute  which  the 
author  pays  to  General  McClellan,  in  his  eleventh 
chapter.  He  writes  : — "  Our  attention  is  now 
due  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Since 
McClellan  had  been  in  command  the  army  had 
grown  rapidly  in  discipline  and  efficiency.  As 
an  organizer  McClellan  was  in  his  element.  Few 
have  ever  done  more  substantial  work  than  he  ; 
and  well  did  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  testify  to 
his  ability  in  its  subsequent  campaigns."  Then, 
after  recounting  the  movements  and  events  of 
the  next  three  weeks,  he  writes:  "There  was 
good  ground  for  thinking  the  prospect  brighter 
than  ever  before,  when  suddenly  McClellan  was 
relieved,  and  Burnside  appointed  to  command." 
Quoting  from  Palfrey,  he  continues  :  "  '  While 
the  Confederacy  was  young,  and  fresh,  and  rich, 
and  its  armies  were  numerous,  McClellan  fought 
a  good,  wary,  damaging,  respectable  fight  against 
it.  .  .  He  was  an  excellent  strategist,  and  in 
many  respects  an  excellent  soldier.  He  did  not 
use  his  own  troops  with  sufficient  promptness, 
thoroughness  and  vigor  to  achieve  great  and  de- 
cisive results,  but  he  was  oftener  successful  than 
unsuccessful  with  them,  and  he  so  conducted 
affairs  that  they  never  suffered  severely  without 
inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  their  adversaries.'" 


JOHN  KEESE,  WIT  AND  LITTERATEUR 

— A  Biographical  Memoir.     By  William  L. 

Keese.     I  vol.  8vo,  pp.  96.     D.  Appleton  & 

Co.,  New  York.     1883. 

Charmingly  readable  is  this  little  volume  of 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  touching  many  well- 
known  New  Yorkers  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago. 
John  Keese  was  a  popular  book-auctioneer, 
whose  witticisms  were  the  delight  of  the  com- 
munity. His  name  was  identified  with  many 
important  literary  undertakings,  and  his  intimate 
associates  were  among  the  book-men  and  men 
of  letters  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  his  perception 
was  acute,  he  was  full  of  invention,  and 
eminently  companionable.  His  familiarity  with 
the  contents  and  value  of  every  published  book 
enabled  him  to  manage  a  sale  in  the  most  natural 
and  easy  manner,  and  his  flashes  of  humor  were 
like  the  play  of  the  sunshine.  We  are  told  how 
on  one  occasion  some  prayer-books  were  selling, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Go  wans,  who  was  present, 
interrupted  (as  was  his  wont)  the  rapid  vocaliza- 
tion with,  "  Are  they  in  English  ?"  The  quick 
retort  was,  "Of  course  they  are.  Do  you 
suppose  a  man  is  going  to  pray  in  Irish  ?  "     A 


joke,  much  relished  by  the  book-binding  fra- 
ternity was  his  likening  a  ledger  to  Austria, 
because  it  was  backed  and  cornered  by  Russia  ; 
and  when  it  was  knocked  down  to  a  Mr.  Owen 
Phalen,  he  exclaimed,  "  Don't  know  about 
selling  to  a  man  who  is  always  Owen  and 
Phalen."  "Give  the  gentleman' his  book,"  he 
said  when  an  impatient  buyer  of  Watts.'  Hymns 
disturbed  the  sale  by  clamoring  for  delivery — 
"he  wishes  to  learn  and  sing  one  of  the  hymns 
before  he  goes  to  bed  to-night."  "  There  was 
no  quarter  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  my  dear 
sir,"  he  cried,  to  a  bidder  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  narrative  of  that  conflict  ;  and  on  another 
occasion,  he  introduced  a  volume  of  impossible 
verse  with — "  This  is  a  book  "  (glancing  at  the 
biographical  sketch)  "  by  a  poor  and  pious  girl 
— who  wrote  poor  and  pious  poetry." 

A  fine  steel  portrait  of  its  subject  is  the 
frontispiece  to  the  well  written  and  entertaining 
volume. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  CHARLES  BID- 
DLE,  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Pennsylvania,  1745-1821, 
(privately  printed).  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  423. 
Philadelphia :  E.  Claxton  and  Company. 
18S3. 

This  work  covers  a  most  interesting  period, 
that  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  Charles  Biddle 
was  chosen  in  October,  1785,  Vice-president  of 
the  Council  of  Pennsylvania — the  same  year  that 
Dr.  Franklin  arrived  from  France,  to  be 
received  with  exceptional  honors  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  chosen  President  of  the  Council. 

The  manuscript  of  this  autobiography,  in 
possession  of  Judge  Craig  Biddle,  has  been 
printed  exactly  as  written,  with  no  attempt  to 
embellish  its  natural,  easy,  and  simple  style.  It 
is  the  story  of  an  active  life  from  boyhood  to 
old  age,  with  sketches  and  anecdotes  of 
prominent  men  and  events  of  his  time.  Original 
letters  are  appended  from  Burr,  Wilkinson,  and, 
Truxton,  which  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
Notes,  occupying  sixty-two  pages,  are  devoted 
to  family  history,  the  material  having  been 
obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The 
volume  is  well  printed  in  clear,  handsome  type, 
is  readable  throughout,  and  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  biographical  and  historical  literature. 


THE  GENEALOGY  AND  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
THE  WALDOS  OF  AMERICA,  frcm  1650 
to  1883.  Compiled  by  Joseph  D.  Hall,  Jr. 
1  vol.  i2mo,  pp.  127.  Press  of  Scofield  &; 
Hamilton,  Danielsonville,  Conn.  1SS3. 
This   genealogical   work  has    been    compiled 

from  town  and  private  records,  and  from  papers 
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carefully  collected  by  the  late  Judge  Loren  P. 
Waldo,  of  Hartford.  Conn. ;  Charles  E.  Waldo, 
of  Canon  City,  Col.;  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Waters, 
of  East  Randolph,  Vermont. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NAVAL  OFFICER, 
— 1841-1865.  By  Captain  William  Har- 
war  Parker.  i  vol,  121110,  pp.  372. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.      1SS3. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  and  takes  com- 
plete possession  of  the  reader  from  the  beginning 
— whom  he  releases  only  when  he  has  reached  the 
termination  of  his  career  as  a  naval  officer,  in 
1S65.  His  initial  paragraph  is  suggestive  of  the 
treat  in  store  for  the  lover  of  whatever  relates  to 
"life  on  the  ocean  wave."  He  writes — "We 
are  told,  that  when  Mr.  Toots  attempted  to  write 
an  acrostic  to  Florence  Dombey,  he  carefully 
prepared  the  first  letters  of  the  lines,  and  then 
never  get  farther  than  '  For  when  I  gaze';  and 
I  must  confess  that  in  commencing  these 
recollections,  I  feel  somewhat  in  the  same 
predicament,  so  I  think  it  best  to  plunge  at 
once  in  viedias  res,  and  say  that  I  entered  the 
U.  S.  Navy  as  a  midshipman,  on  the  19th  day 
of  October,  1841,  being  then  fourteen  years  of 
age.  I  was  almost  immediately  ordered  to  the 
U.  S.  ship  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  27th  day 
of  the  same  month,  reported  for  duty  to 
Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  then  commanding  the 
station  at  New  York.  I  well  remember  my 
extreme  surprise  at  being  addressed  as  Mr.  by 
the  commodore,  and  being  recalled  to  my  senses 
by  the  sharp  William  of  my  father,  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  Navy  Yard." 

Captain  Parker  then  proceeds,  without  further 
introduction,  to  describe  his  early  experiences  as 
a  midshipman,  and  the  pranks  of  his  comrades, 
while  he  was  learning  the  lessons  of  the  situation. 
His  first  cruise  was  replete  with  incident,  and 
the  narrative  increases  in  attractive  interest  with 
every  page.  He  visited  Europe  and  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  he  was  in  a  Brazilian  port  when  Dom  Pedro, 
the  present  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was  married  to  a 
sifter  of  the  King  of  Naples  in  1843.  The 
bride  was  brought  over  in  a  Brazilian  frigate,  es- 
corted by  a  Neapolitan  squadron,  consisting  of  a 
line-of-battle  ship,  and  ten  frigates.  He  says  : 
"  There  being  a  very  large  number  of  men-of- 
war  of  all  nations  in  port  at  the  time,  the  firing 
of  salutes  exceeded  anything  I  have  ever  heard. 
It  was  kept  up  for  a  week,  and  we  all  became  so 
accustomed  to  it,  that  one  morning  at  sunrise  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  our 
lower  gun-deck,  and  it  did  not  wake  the 
midshipmen  who  were  sleeping  on  the  deck 
directly  under." 

But  readable  and  entertaining  as  are  these  first 

chapters,    the    chief    force   of  the  work  centers 

9  about  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  Mexican  war, 

and  of  our  late  civil  war.     The  descriptions  of 


the  opening  of  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  of  its  surrender,  are  effective  passages  of 
historical  writing.  In  1S60  the  author  was  an 
instructor  of  seamanship  and  naval  tactics  in  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Soon  after  the 
civil  war  was  inaugurated  he  repaired  to  Rich- 
mond, and  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Confederate  navy.  Henceforward  his  pictures 
are  painted  from  the  Southern  outlook.  His 
graphic  description  of  the  sinking  of  the  Cum- 
berland, in  which  battle  he  participated,  and  of 
the  extravagant  notions  concerning  the  Merri- 
mac  which  prevailed  both  at  the  North  and  the. 
South  will  be  regarded  with  special  interest. 
He  observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  one 
at  the  present  day  understand  what  absurd  and 
ridiculous  men-of-war  the  Southern  gun-boats 
really  were.  "  The  magazine  and  boiler  being 
above  the  water-line,  and  the  hull  of  one-fourth 
inch  iron,  or  one  inch  planking,  a  man  serving 
in  one  of  them  stood  a  chance  of  death  in  four 
forms  ;  "  etc.  The  author  was  also  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  celebrated  fight  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  the  Monitor — the  first  encounter  be- 
tween iron-clads  in  the  world's  history.  He 
gives  us  information  concerning  the  plan  for 
boarding  and  smothering  the  Monitor  ;  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Merrimac ;  the  seven  days' 
fighting  around  Richmond  ;  the  surrender  of 
the  Mercedita ;  the  condition  of  Charleston  at 
the  time  ;  the  sinking  of  the  Keokuk  ;  the  tor- 
pedo expedition  ;  the  battles  in  the  Wilderness  ; 
the  Albermarle  and  her  engagements  ;  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond  ;  General  Stoneman  at 
Salisbury  ;  and  Johnston's  and  Sherman's  armis- 
tice. The  closing  chapter  of  the  book  recounts 
the  author's  interview  with  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
some  of  the  final  occurrences  of  the  memorable 
conflict. 


TPIE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  LAND- 
HOLDING  AMONG  THE  GERMANS. 
By  Denman  W,  Ross,  Ph.D.  i  vol.  8vo,  pp. 
274.  Boston :  Soule  and  Bugbee.  1S83. 
This  scholarly  volume,  the  result  of  elaborate 
research  among  the  records  of  early  German  life — 
which  was  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural, 
that  is,  its  wealth  and  means  of  subsistence  lay 
chiefly  in  live-stock  and  pasture  ground — contains 
much  interesting  information  on  a  somewhat 
obscure  subject.  The  first  half  of  the  work  is 
in  the  form  of  an  essay  by  the  author ;  the  re- 
maining portion  is  devoted  to  notes  and  references 
of  exceptional  value,  together  with  a  list  of  au- 
thors and  works  relating  to  the  subject,  occupy- 
ing some  twelve  pages.  The  aim  of  the  author 
has  been  to  consider  the  primitive  clan  system  of 
the  Germans  and  its  growth  and  decay,  without 
touching  the  history  of  land-holding  under  the 
feudal  system,  or  that  of  agricultural  communi- 
ties outside  of  it.  We  commend  the  work  to  all 
who  are  seeking  light  on  the  subject. 


"  evacuation  of  new  york.' 

copy  of  trumbull's  famous  painting  in  the  city  hall. 

[Engraved  for  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  November  1883.] 
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THE    LAST    CANTONMENT    OF    THE    MAIN    CONTINENTAL 
ARMY   OF    THE    REVOLUTION 

r  I  ^HERE  are  but  few  places  in  the  United  States  which  have  greater 
historic  interest  to  the  student  of  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, and  to  the  descendants  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  in 
that  war,  than  the  last  cantonment  of  the  main  continental  army  on  the 
Hudson  river,  at  the  northerly  entrance  to  the  Highlands  near  New 
Windsor. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  which  ter- 
minated so  gloriously  to  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  America  by  the 
capitulation  of  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  British  army 
and  squadron,  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  commander-in-chief,  as 
he  was  officially  designated,  detached  on  October  29,  1 781,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Virginia  continental  troops,  under  Major-General 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  to  the  department  of  the  south  to  report  to  Major-General 
Nathanael  Greene,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  Major-General  Benjamin 
Lincoln  to  return  northward  with  the  remainder  of  the  main  continental 
army  which  had  participated  in  the  siege.  The  French  auxiliary  army 
meanwhile  went  into  cantonment  for  the  winter  in  Virginia,  with  head- 
quarters in  Williamsburgh.  Major-General  William  Heath  was  then  com- 
manding the  important  post  of  West  Point  in  the  Highlands  and  its 
dependencies,  and  was  soon  reinforced  by  the  return  to  his/  command  from 
Virginia  of  the  light  infantry  companies  of  the  ten  Massachusetts  and  five 
Connecticut  continental  regiments  of  infantry.  The  two  New  Jersey 
regular  regiments  were  stationed  for  the  winter  near  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  two  New  York  continental  regiments  of  infantry  were 
quartered  at  Pompton,  New  Jersey.  The  Rhode  Island  regiment  took 
post  in  the  barracks  in  Philadelphia,  while  the  two  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ments, which  had  been  at  West   Point,  went  to  the  northward  of  Albany,. 
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and  were  there  joined  by  their  light  infantry  companies  from  Virginia. 
The  Canadian  continental  regiment  of  infantry  under  Colonel  and  Brevet- 
Brigadier-General  Moses  Hazen,  went  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  while 
the  2d  regiment  (Col.  John  Lamb)  of  the  continental  corps  of  artillery, 
which  had 'so  distinguished  itself  in  the  siege  operations,  was  stationed  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  vicinity,  until  ordered  to  New  Windsor  on 
July  31,  1782. 

General  Washington  went  with  his  personal  and  general  staff  to  Phila- 
delphia, remaining  until  March  23,  1782,  when  he  set  out  for  the  army  in 
the  Highlands,  and  en  route  visited  and  inspected  the  2d  artillery  on  the 
27th  at  Burlington.  On  April  1st  he  arrived  at  Newburgh  and  established 
army  headquarters  in  the  Hasbrouck  House. 

This  house,  yet  standing  in  good  preservation,  was  built  in  1750  by  Jona- 
than Hasbrouck,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1770.  It  is  situated  on  a 
commanding  plateau  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  southerly 
extremity  of  the  then  village  of  Newburgh,  Orange  county,  and  constructed 
in  the  fashion  of  old  Dutch  farmhouses  of  the  period. 

From  its  front  stoop,  facing  the  river,  a  beautiful  view  is  presented. 

On  the  south  are  to  be  seen  WTest  Point,  Crow's  Nest  mountain,  Butter 
hill  and  the  two  Beacon  mountains ;  on  the  south-west,  Pollopel's  island 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  which  was  used  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a  military  prison  ;  on  the  east,  the 
fertile  and  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Matteawan  and  Wappinger's  creeks, 
and  the  village  of  Fishkill  Landing  ;  on  the  north  the  Newburgh  bay 
and  present  city  of  Newburgh,  beyond  which  lies  a  broad  champaign 
country. 

When  General  Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Hasbrouck 
House,  on  April  1,  1782,  the  army  was  still  scattered  in  its  late  winter 
quarters,  and  there  were  no  troops  nearer  to  that  place  than  West  Point 
except  the  "  commander-in-chief's  guard."  This  was  a  special  infantry 
organization,  which  had  formerly  been  commanded  by  Major  Caleb  Gibbs, 
and  consisted  of  two  lieutenants,  a  surgeon's  mate,  a  drum  major,  four 
drummers  and  fifers,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  fifty  privates.  It 
was  on  detached  duty  from  the  main  continental  army,  and  was  stationed 
at  army  headquarters.  The  army  was  then  expecting  new  uniform  clothing 
in  order  to  be  able  to  take  the  field  when  the  French  army  under  Count 
de  Rochambeau  should  arrive  from  Virginia. 

The  condition  of  the  troops  in  this  respect  is  well  illustrated  by  a  note 
from  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  Connecticut  continental 
infantry,  to  his  colonel,  then  on  leave,  dated   March  16,  1782,  in  which  he 
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said  :  "  *  *  *  you  have  six  in  your  regiment  belonging  to  Stamford,  who 
are  nearly  as  naked  as  when  they  came  into  the  world.  *  *  *  " 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  previous  year,  the  colonel  of  this  regiment 
sent  one  of  the  private  soldiers  for  discharge  to  the  major-general  com- 
manding his  division,  in  what  he  facetiously  termed  in  the  note  sent  by 
the  hand  of  the  patriot  himself,  his  "  Sunday-go-to-meeting  dress,"  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  very  much  like  the  so-called  typical  Georgia 
costume,  a  shirt  collar  and  pair  of  spurs. 

While  the  army  was  still  scattered  in  winter  quarters,  although  spring 
was  well  advanced,  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  of  the  continental  invalid  regi- 
ment, wrote  to  General  Washington,  giving  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  the  form  of  government  most  suitable  for  the  United  States,  and  received 
a  reply  which  has  inconsiderately  been  given  by  several  historical  writers 
a  prominence,  under  the  specious  titles  of  "  Washington  refusing  a  crown," 
and  "  Washington  refusing  a  dictatorship,"  which  the  facts  do  not  support 
nor  the  circumstances  warrant.  Practically  this  officer,  so-called,  had  pre- 
viously had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  continental  army,  as  a  civilian 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  war  in  Philadelphia  would  have  had, 
and  he  was  a  stranger  in  experience  to  the  campaigns,  marches,  battles 
and  sufferings  of    that  incomparably  patriotic    little  army  to   which    the 
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United  States  owe  such  a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude.  His  services  dur- 
ing the  war,  such  as  they  were,  had  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  the  army, 
of  which  he  could  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  representative  Appointed 
on  April  20,  1776,  a  barrack-master  in  Philadelphia,  he  was,  December  2, 
1776,  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania  council  of  safety,  town  major  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  instructed  to  form  a  home  guard  for  patrol  and  guard  duty, 
of  such  citizens  as  were  physically  incapacitated  for  militia  field  service. 
This  easy  local  office,  more  civil  than  military,  enabled  him  to  reside  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  continued  to  fill  it,  except  during  the  British  occupa- 
tion, until  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  state,  with  its  thanks,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1782.  Meanwhile  Congress  had  appointed  him  colonel  of  the 
invalid  continental  regiment,  June  23,  1777,  but  as  its  companies  of 
wounded  and  disabled  soldiers,  after  being  organized  by  transfers,  were 
always  on  detached  service  at  different  stations,  the  colonelcy  was  practi- 
cally a  sinecure,  and  he  continued  also  in  the  service  of  the  state  as  town 
major  and  presumably  was  also  paid  by  the  state  for  such  services.  In 
May,  1782,  he  seems  to  have  visited  West  Point,  where  some  invalid  com- 
panies were  stationed.  He  probably  also  went  to  Newburgh,  for  he  was 
detailed  on  a  board  of  officers,  May  12,  1782,  for  temporary  duty,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  order  of  rank  of  the  subalterns  in  the  Connec- 
ticut line. 

In  his  private  letter  to  General  Washington,  after  remarking  upon  the 
repeated  failures  of  Congress  to  keep  its  promises  to  the  army,  and  point- 
ing out  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  confederated  form  of  government, 
without  executive  force,  which  was  then  sinking  the  country  into  the 
deepest  bankruptcy,  he  concluded  that  America  could  never  prosper  or 
become  a  nation  under  such  a  form,  or  acquire  the  capacity  of  securing 
the  rights,  freedom  and  property  of  individuals.  He  considered,  he  said, 
the  English  government  the  most  successful  experiment  that  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  tried,  and  had  little  doubt  that  when  the  benefits  of  a 
mixed  government  were  pointed  out  and  duly  considered,  such  would 
readily  be  adopted.  The  clause  in  his  letter  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
absurd  statement  of  the  tender  of  a  crown  was  as  follows  : 

"  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  ideas  of  tyranny  and  monarchy 
as  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  may  therefore  be  requisite 
to  give  the  head  of  such  a  constitution  as  I  propose  some  title  apparently 
more  moderate  ;  but  if  all  other  things  were  once  adjusted,  I  believe  strong 
arguments  might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of  king,  which  I  con- 
ceive would  be  attended  with  some  material  advantages." 

General    Washington's    reply    was    dated     from    army    headquarters, 
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Newburgh,  May  22,  1782,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  infer- 
ences to  be  gathered  from  Colonel  Nicola's  communication — one  of  which 
was  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  the  proper  person  to  conduct  and 
direct  in  the  smoother  paths  of  peace.  Nicola  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  as  the  reply  was  sent  to  him  there.  The  continental  Con- 
gress was  then  almost  at  the  last  gasp  of  inefficiency,  and  was  seeking 
to  avoid  those  just  obligations  to  the  continental  officers  and  soldiers 
which  the  commander-in-chief  was  striving  to  secure.  Had  it  become 
known  that  he  was  discussing  with  his  subordinates  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  government,  his  influence  would  have  been  for- 
ever irretrievably  impaired. 

No  one  appreciated  more  than  he  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  a 
stronger  government,  of  which  his  public  communications  give  ample  evi- 
dence. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  declared,  as  founded  on  fact,  that 
nowhere  in  the  country  did  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
burn  as  brightly  as  in  the  camp  of  the  continental  army.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  had  been  secured  by  its  exertions,  despite  the 
Congress  and  despite  the  state  legislatures.  The  continental  officers  and 
soldiers  had  starved  at  Valley  Forge,  at  Morristown,  and  at  West  Point, 
and  had  endured  privations  in  the  cause  of  their  country  which  would  have 
disintegrated  and  disbanded  any  other  army.  In  their  marches  in  inclement 
seasons  their  route  had  been  traced  by  the  bloody  marks  of  their  shoeless 
feet.  In  action  they  had  stood  up  like  men,  and  in  many  contests  had 
shown  that  the  boasted  bayonet  for  close  contact  was  no  longer  the  exclu- 
sive weapon  of  the  British  soldier.  There  never  has  been  a  shadow  of 
evidence  that  these  gallant  soldiers  of  the  republic  concerted  or  even  for 
an  instant  harbored  the  idea  of  giving  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  a  crown  or  a  dictatorship,  and  a  careful  examination  of  many  jour- 
nals and  letters  from  camp  fail  to  show,  on  their  part,  anything  but  the 
most  exalted  sentiments  of  devotion  to  their  country. 

The  Tories  who  had  adhered  to  the  crown,  and  those  who  envied  the 
hard-earned  fame  of  the  continental  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  were  unwilling  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  discharge  the  promised  half- 
pay  for  life  and  bounties  and  pensions,  eagerly  sought  for  anything  that 
would  detract  from  that  fame  and  show  them  in  the  light  of  mere  merce- 
naries, devoid  of  patriotism.  Colonel  Nicola's  letter,  although  but  the 
expression,  in  temperate  language,  of  an  abstract  individual  opinion  as  to 
the  best  form  of  government  for  "  securing  the  rights,  freedom  and  property 
of  individuals,"  has  been  tortured  into  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  army — and  even  as  late  as  at  a  great  public  official  centennial 
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celebration  in  the  month  of  October,  1883,  and  also  in  a  respectable  peri- 
odical publication  for  the  same  month,  the  slander  was  repeated,  and  in  the 
last-named  instance  with  many 
fictitious  embellishments,  includ- 
ing a  pictorial  illustration,  by  a 
well-known  *  engraver,  of  what 
never  took  place. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  slan- 
der or  libel  will  never  again  be 
uttered  by  any  one  who  ought  to 
know  better. 

On  May  24,  1782,  the  Rhode 
Island  regiment  was  ordered  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  and  on  August  21st 
the  corps  of  light  infantry  was  re- 
assembled into  two  regiments  and 
a  battalion,  and  field-officers  as- 
signed thereto,  and  was  sent  to 
encamp  on  the  high  ground  in 
front  of  Peekskill.  The  two  reg- 
iments  were  respectively  com- 
manded for  the  campaign  by  Col- 
onels Henry  Jackson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and    Samuel    Blatchley 

Webb,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  separate  battalion,  comprising  the  four 
light  infantry  companies  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  line,  was 
under  Major  Jonathan  Forman,  of  New  Jersey.  One  of  the  field-officers 
in  the  first  of  these  regiments  was  Major  John  Singer  Dexter,  of  the  1st 
regiment  Rhode  Island  continental  infantry,  who  had  long  been  an  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  with  General  Washington,  until  promoted  to  his  ma- 
jority. On  August  29  the  army  was  divided  into  two  wings,  each  of  which 
had  two  divisions,  and  each  division  had  two  brigades.  Major-General 
Horatio  Gates,  who  had  just  reported  for  duty,  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing. 

This  officer,  since  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  had  been  in  enforced 
retirement  at  his  farm  in  Virginia,  awaiting  a  court  of  inquiry.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia  during  the  summer  of  1782,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
having  heard  of  it,  magnanimously  wrote  to  Major-General  Lincoln,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  expressing  a  willingness  to  give  him  a  command.     Con- 
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gross,  April  14,  1782,  repealed  its  former  resolution  for  a  court  of  inquiry, 
and  ordered  Major-General  Gates  to  such  command  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  should  direct. 

On  August  31,  the  main  continental  army,  excepting  a  small  garrison 
left  at  West  Point,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  moved  down  by 
land  and  water  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  went  into  camp  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  French  auxiliary  army,  in  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion. The  Prince  de  Broglie  visited  the  American  camp  frequently  at  this 
place,  as  did  the  other  French  officers.  In  the  journal  which  he  kept,  he 
says  the  American  soldiers  were  decently  uniformed,  well  armed  and 
properly  equipped,  and  all  were  good-looking,  robust  and  well  chosen,  and 
very  attentive  to  duty. 

In  a  letter  written  by  General  Washington  at  this  time  to  Major-General 
Lincoln  (October  2),  he  vividly  pictured  the  distressed  condition  to  which 
the  continental  officers  had  been  reduced  by  the  failure  of  Congress  for  a 
very  long  time  to  pay  them,  to  the  total  want  of  money  or  the  means  of 
existing  from  one  day  to  another,  the  heavy  debts  they  had  already  incur- 
red, the  loss  of  credit,  the  distress  of  their  families  at  home,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  poverty  and  misery  before  them. 

"  It  is  vain,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  suppose,  that  military  men  will  acquiesce 
contentedly  with  bare  rations,  wrhen  those  in  the  civil  walk  of  life,  unac- 
quainted with  half  the  hardships  they  endure,  are  regularly  paid  the 
emoluments  of  office.  While  the  human  mind  is  influenced  by  the  same 
passions  and  inclinations,  this  cannot  be.  A  military  man  has  the  same 
turn  for  sociability  as  a  person  in  civil  life.  He  conceives  himself  equally 
called  upon  to  live  up  to  his  rank,  and  his  pride  is  hurt  when  circumstances 
restrain  him.  Only  conceive,  then,  the  mortification  they  must  suffer  (even 
general  officers),  when  they  cannot  invite  a  French  officer,  a  visiting 
friend,  or  a  traveling  acquaintance,  to  a  better  repast  than  bad  whiskey 
(and  not  always  that)  and  a  bit  of  beef  without  vegetables  will  afford 
them." 

On  October  22,  1782,  the  French  auxiliary  army  broke  camp  and 
marched  for  Providence,  and  then  to  Boston,  where  it  embarked,  except 
Lauzun's  legion,  which  was  stationed  in  Delaware. 

At  reveille  on  the  morning  of  October  26  the  main  continental  army 
struck  its  tents  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  marched  in  a  rainstorm  for  Gar- 
risons. On  the  next  day  it  crossed  the  Hudson  to  West  Point  and  passing 
through  that  post  continued  its  march  over  Butter  Hill,  having  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  northern  descent  in  the  open  field.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  troops  again  set  out  and  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  A.M.,  reached 
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the  ground  west  of  the  village  of  New  Windsor   on    the    Hudson,  in    the 
present  town  of  that  name  on  which  they  were  to  build   their  huts  and 

«^__.^>      . go  into  winter  quarters.      This 

proved  to  be  the  last  canton- 
ment of  the  "  main  continental 
army,"  as  it  was  officially  desig- 
nated. 

Army  headquarters  returned 
to  the  Hasbrouck  House  in 
Ncwburgh. 

The    second     Massachusetts 
continental  brigade,  under  Col- 
onel William  Shepard,  4th  regi- 
ment Massachusetts  continen- 
tal   infantry,   was    the    nearest 
camp    to    army    headquarters, 
and  was  stationed  directly  west  of  New  Wind- 
sor village  and  south  of  Snake  Hill,  and  about 
three  miles  by  the  road  to  the  southwest  from 
army  headquarters. 

Its  veteran  commander,  Colonel  Shepard, 
of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  had  served 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1 756-1 763 
as  a  private,  lieutenant,  and  captain,  and  was 
in  the  actions  at  Fort  William  Henry  and 
Crown  Point.  In  May,  1775,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  in  Colonel  Timothy  Daniel- 
son's  regiment  of  Massachusetts  infantry,  and 
on  May  4,  1776,  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy. 
He  had  served  at  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  evacua- 
tion of  Long  Island  ;  was  wounded  by  a  mus- 
ket ball  through  the  neck  in  the  affair  at 
Throg's  Neck,  New  York,  October  18,  1776; 
was  afterward  in  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and 
Saratoga,  and  subsequently  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  his  sub- 
sequent career  in  civil  life,  as  a  general  officer 
of  militia  in  Shay's  rebellion,  and  as  member 
of  the    executive    council   of   Massachusetts,    and  representative  in  Con- 
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gfess    from  1797-1 S03,  was   as  creditable  as  his  previous  career  had  been 
honorable. 

The  official  map  for  army  headquarters,  prepared  by  Simeon  De  Witt, 
A.  B.,  geographer  United  States  army  (topographical  engineer),  and  subse- 
quently chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  none  of  the 
continental  army  was  can- 
toned near  Newburgh,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  can- 
toned west  of  New  Wind- 
sor, a  village  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of 
Newburgh  by  the  road. 

The  article,  therefore, 
in    a    very    recent    and 
prominent  periodical,  en- 
titled,   "  Last    days     of 
Washington's     Army     at 
Newburgh  "   was   as  mis- 
leading in  this  respect,  as 
when  it  describes   Wash- 
in  gt  on    summoning   to 
headquarters,    in     March5 
1783,    his    most  "trusted 
officers  "  to  consult. 
A  minute  and  circumstantial  account  is  given  by  this  agreeable  historian 
of   the  kind  of  day   it  was   and  what  Washington  was  doing  "  when  the 
generals  one  after  another  rode  up  and  dismounted  at   the  door.     Wayne, 
Putnam  and  Sullivan  entered  one  after  another,  Steuben  rode  up  from  over 
the  river,  and  Knox  and  Greene  from  New  Windsor,  and  others"    *     *     * 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brigadier-General  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  then  with  Major-General  Nathanael  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  South 
Carolina.     Major-General   John  Sullivan    had   resigned   on   account   of   ill 
health,  November  30,  1779,  and  was  then  attorney-general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Major-General    Israel  Putnam,  of  Connecticut,    had  been  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  in   Hartford,  Connecticut,   December,    1779,  and  had 
since  been  at  his  home  in  that  state,  although   still   on   the   rolls   of    the 
army.     The   context   and   its   accompanying  engraving  of  the  imaginary 
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council  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  the  historic  general  officer  intended 
to  be  mentioned,  rather  than  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam,  of  the  5th  Massachu- 
setts continental  infantry,  who  had  then  only  been  promoted  to  a  brigadier 
two  months  before  the  assembling  of  the  council  so  graphically  described 
from  the  writer's   imagination. 

Thus  is  history  often  made.  On  December  5,  1782,  Marquis  de  Chas- 
tellux  visited  headquarters,  and  has  described  his  visit  in  his  "Voyage  dans 
l'Amerique  septentrionale  dans  les  annees  1780-2,"  as  follows  : 

"The  Headquarters  of  Newburgh  consist  of  a  single  house,  neither  vast  nor  commo- 
dious, which  is  built  in  the  Dutch  fashion. 

"  The  largest  room  in  it  (which  was  the  proprietor's  parlor  for  his  family,  and  which 
General  Washington  has  converted  into  his  dining  room)  is  in  truth  tolerably  spacious, 
but  it  has  seven  doors  and  only  one  window. 

"  The  chimney,  or  rather  the  chimney-back,  is  against  the  wall,  so  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
but  one  vent  for  the  smoke,  and  the  fire  is  in  the  room  itself.  I  found  the  company  assem- 
bled in  a  small  room  which  served  by  way  of  parlor. 

"At  nine  supper  was  served,  and  when  the  hour  of  bedtime  came  I  found  that  the 
chamber  to  which  the  General  conducted  me  was  the  very  parlor  I  speak  of,  wherein  he 
had  made  them  place  a  camp  bed.  We  assembled  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  at  ten, 
during  which  interval  my  bed  was  folded  up,  and  my  chamber  became  the  sitting  room  for 
the  whole  afternoon.     *     *     * 

"  On  the  7th  I  took  leave  of  General  Washington,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  pain 
this  separation  gave  me  ;  but  I  have  too  much  pleasure  in  recollecting  the  real  tenderness 
with  which  it  affected  him,  not  to  take  a  pride  in  mentioning  it. 

"  Colonel  Tilghman  got  on  horseback  to  show  me,  in  the  road,  the  barracks  that  serve 
as  winter  quarters  for  the  American  Army,  which  were  not  quite  finished,  though  the 
season  was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  cold  very  severe.  They  are  spacious,  healthy, 
and  well  built,  and  consist  in  a  row  of  log  houses  containing  two  chambers,  each  inhabited 
by  eight  soldiers  when  complete,  which  makes  commonly  from  five  to  six  effectives  ;  a 
second  range  of  barracks  is  destined  for  the  noncommissioned  officers.  These  barracks 
are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  within  reach  of  water  ; 
as  the  great  object  is  a  healthy  and  convenient  situation,  the  army  are  on  several  lines,  not 
exactly  parallel  with  each  other.  But  it  will  appear  singular  in  Europe  that  these  barracks 
should  be  built  without  a  bit  of  iron,  not  even  nails,  which  would  render  the  work  tedious 
and  difficult,  were  not  the  Americans  very  expert  in  putting  wood  together." 

Marechal  de  Camp  Francois  Jean  de  Beauvoir,  Marquis  de  Chas- 
tellux,  LL.D.,  Knight  of  St.  Lazare  and  Chevalier  of  the  Royal  and  Mili- 
tary Order  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1734,  and  was  related  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  He  entered  the  French  army  in  1747,  and  became 
colonel  of  the  regiment  de  la  Marche,  infantry,  in  1759,  and  then  of  the 
regiment  of  Guyennc,  infantry;  and  on  January  22,  1769,  was  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general  of   infantry,  and  on  March  1,   1780,  to  be  Marechal 
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de  Camp,  and  had  served  through  the  war  in  German)',  [754-1763.     In  the 

auxiliary  army  he  acted  as  major-general,  and  for  his  services  at  York- 
town  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVI.,  on  December  5,  1 78 1,  Governor  of 
Longuy,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  was  also  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
inspectorate  of  the  French  army.  He  was  not  only  distinguished  in  the 
military  profession,  but  as  an  author,  having  achieved  a  European  reputa- 
tion in  1772  by  the  publication  of  his  "  De  la  Felicite  Publique,"  and 
became,  in  consequence,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

He  and  General  Washington,  from  their  first  meeting  at  Weathersfield, 
Connecticut,  May  21,  1781,  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  army,  appear  to 
have  found  so  much  in  each  to  interest  the  other  as  to  have  become  the 
closest  friends.  After  he  departed  from  Newburgh  for  Annapolis,  whence 
he  sailed  with  M.  le  Comte  de  Rochambeau  on  January  11,  1783,  General 
Washington  wrote  to  him  on  December  14,  1782,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
letter  said: 

"  Our  good  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  prepared  me,  long  before  I  had  the 
honor  to  see  you,  for  those  impressions  of  esteem,  which  opportunities  and  your  own 
benevolent  mind  have  since  improved  into  a  deep  and  lasting  friendship  ;  a  friendship, 
which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  eradicate.  I  can  truly  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have 
I  parted  with  a  man,  to  whom  my  soul  clove  more  sincerely  than  it  did  to  you." 

They  continued  to  correspond  with  each  other,  and  in  April,  1788,  the 
Marquis  announced  his  marriage.  This  seems  to  have  surprised  the  staid 
Father  of  his  Country  into  an  extravagance  of  pleasantry  very  unusual  to 
him.     In  the  course  of  his  reply,  from  Mount  Vernon,  he  said  : 

"Well,  my  dear  Marquis,  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  to  find  you  are  caught  at 
last.  I  saw,  by  the  eulogium  you  often  made  on  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America, 
that  you  had  swallowed  the  bait,  and  that  you  would  as  surely  be  taken,  one  day  or 
another,  as  that  you  were  a  philosopher  and  a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length  come  ! 
I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 

"  It  is  quite  good  enough  for  you. 

"Now  you  are  well  served  for  coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels,  all  the 
way  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  catching  that  terrible  contagion,  domestic  felicity, 
which,  like  the  small-pox  or  the  plague,  a  man  can  have  only  once  in  his  life,  because  it 
commonly  lasts  him  (at  least  with  us  in  America  ;  I  know  not  how  you  manage  these 
matters  in  France),  for  his  whole  lieftime.     *     *     *  " 

A  few  months  later,  6n  October  28,  1788,  the  Marquis  died  in  Paris, 
and  his  country  was  deprived  of  services  which  might  have  avoided  the 
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horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  prevented  his  wife  and  infant  son  from 
being  reduced  to  poverty. 

On  the  very  day  (^December  7,  1782)  that  he  left  army  headquarters  at 
Newburgh,  there  arrived  Lieutenant-General  M.  le  Comte  de  Rochambeau, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  taken  leave  of  his  army  then 
en  route  to  embark.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  that  reference 
to  the  services  of  this  accomplished  veteran  general  officer  which  is  his  due. 
His  every  public  act,  like  those  of  his  chief  in  America,  was  regulated  by 
good  judgment,  decision,  discretion,  and  rectitude  of  intention,  and  his  se- 
lection for  the  command  which  he  exercised  was  one  of  the  happiest  strokes 
of  fortune  for  the  cause  of  America.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country 
he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Saint-Esprit,  and  on  December  28,  1791, 
was  promoted  to  be  a  Marechal  de  France.  He  survived  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  by  Bonaparte 
made  a  grand  officer.  No  better  index  as  to  his  character  can  be  found  than 
in  the  reply  he  sent  to  Lafayette  from  his  headquarters,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  August  27,  1780.  The  enthusiastic  young  "American"  major- 
general  had  written  urging  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  squadron  under  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay  was 
then  blockaded  in  Newport  harbor  by  a  superior  naval  force. 

Rochambeau  began  his  letter  as  follows  : 

"  Permit  an  aged  father,  my  dear  Marquis,  to  reply  to  you  as  he  would  to  a  son  whom 
he  tenderly  loves  and  esteems.  ******  It  is  always  right,  my  dear  Marquis, 
to  believe  that  Frenchmen  are  invincible  ;  but  I,  after  an  experience  of  forty  years,  am 
going  to  confide  a  great  secret  to  you  ;  there  are  no  men  more  easily  beaten  when  they 
have  lost  confidence  in  their  chiefs,  and  they  lose  it  instantly  when  their  lives  have  been 
compromised,  owing  to  any  private  or  personal  ambition. 

"  If  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  retained  their  confidence  until  the  present 
moment,  I  may  declare,  upon  the  most  scrupulous  examination  of  my  own  conscience, 
that  I  owe  it  entirely  to  this  fact,  that,  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  who  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  under  my  command,  of  various  ranks,  and  in  the  most  bloody  actions,  I  have 
not  to  reproach  myself  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  single  man  for  my  own  personal 
advantage.     *     *     *     * " 

Lafayette  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  enthusiastic  and  gallant  young 
officers  from  the  higher  nobility  of  France,  who  hastened,  when  oppor- 
tunity presented,  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and  while 
Washington's  headquarters  were  in  New  Windsor,  between  December  8, 
1780,  and  June  26,  1 781,  several  visited  him,  and  all,  from  the  veteran  gen- 
eral officers  down,  in  their  subsequent  utterances  and  communications  ex- 
pressed the  most  perfect  respect  and  exalted  esteem  for  that  great  man. 
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Among  these  were  Count  de  Custine  and  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  friends  to 
constitutional  liberty,  who  became  generals-in-chief,  and  were  guillotined 
in  Paris  in  the  reign  of  terror.  The  Marquis,  afterward  Duke  de  Laval- 
Montmorency,  was  another  of  these  distinguished  visitors.  lie  became  a 
lieutenant-general  and  peer  of  France  and  premier  baron  chretien  of  the 
French  nobility.  The  Count,  afterward  Duke  de  Damas  D'Antigny,  and 
Count  de  St.  Maime,  also  visited  headquarters — who  became  lieutenant- 
generals  and  peers  of  France. 

The  winter  of  1782-3  opened  gloomily  for  the  American  army.  The 
hard  labor  necessary  to  cut  down  the  forest  and  build  their  huts  ruined 
their  uniforms,  and  there  was  no  compensation  either  in  the  way  of  pay  or 
regular  and  full  rations  and  supplies  of  new  clothing.  The  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  settled,  and  yet  that  to  which  they  had  looked  forward  so 
long  with  joy  was  not  comforting,  since  they  were  ruined  in  their  worldly 
affairs  and  did  not  know  how  even  to  reach  their  homes. 

At  this  juncture  a  representation  of  officers  was  officially  called  upon  to 
assemble  and  prepare  a  statement  to  be  submitted  through  a  committee 
approved  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  Congress. 

The  "  instructions  "  of  the  officers  of  the  3d  regiment  Connecticut  con- 
tinental infantry  to  their  colonel,  whom  they  had  requested  to  represent 
them,  were  dated  West  Point,  November  22d,  1782,  and  were  a  type  of  the 
others.  After  alluding  "  to  the  almost  intolerable  grievances  through  which 
the  citizens  of  America  in  the  field  have  struggled,  and  under  which  they 
now  groan,"  they  declared  their  wish  that  their  conduct  "on  this  occasion 
may  not  be  marked  with  an  intemperate  zeal,  and  as  the  army  has  exhib- 
ited to  the  world  the  most  astonishing  spectacle  of  persevering  patriotism 
and  virtue  in  distress,  we  wish  not  at  this  late  period,  when  our  troubles 
appear  to  be  verging  to  a  happy  termination,  to  cast  shade  upon  that  fame 
which  we  hold  equally  dear  with  our  lives." 

General  Washington  sent  a  sub-committee  to  Congress,  then  sitting  in 
Philadelphia,  but  nothing  practical  was  accomplished.  Meanwhile  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Israel  Evans,  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  continental 
brigade,  suggested  the  erection  of  a  "  public  building,"  primarily  for  divine 
service  and  meetings,  and  on  Christmas  day  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
general  orders,  approved  the  scheme.  The  matter  was  put  in  charge  of 
Major-General  Gates,  and  all  the  regiments  were  called  upon  for  their  quota 
of  laborers  and  materials.  On  February  15,  1783,  General  Washington  is- 
sued general  orders  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  new  building 
being  so  far  finished  as  to  admit  the  troops  to  attend  public  worship 
therein,  after  to-morrow  it  is  directed  that  divine  service  should   be  per- 
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formed   there  every  Sunday  by  the  several   chaplains  of  the  New  Windsor 
cantonment ',  in  rotation.  *  *  *"  Levees  were  also  daily  held  there  at  noon 

from  April  15,  1783,  until 
discontinued  by  General 
Washington,     June     11, 

.    I783'    . 

This  structure  was  on 

the  height  of  land  near 
and  south  of  Snake  Hill, 
on  the  farm  of  Jabez  At- 
wood,  deceased,  in  the 
town  of  New  Windsor, 
and  was  called  the  tem- 
ple or  new  building  or  pub- 
lic building.* 

Before  it  was  ready 
for  occupancy  the  army 
was  (on  January  1,  1783) 
reduced  by  incorporation  under  the  resolves  of  Congress  so  that  the  regi- 
ments each  had  500  rank  and  file,  and  all  surplus  soldiers  of  a  state  line 
were  formed  into  extra  companies  or  a  battalion,  and  supernumerary  junior 
officers  sent  to  their  homes  on  what  may  be  termed  "  waiting  orders."  The 
lines  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  not 
then  interfered  with.  That  of  Massachusetts  was  reduced  to  eight  regi- 
ments by  incorporation  from  the  9th  and  10th,  and  the  regimental  com- 
manders were  respectively  Colonel  Joseph  Vose,  1st ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant  Ebenezer  Sproat,  2d  ;  Colonel  John  Greaton,  3d  ;  Colonel  Wm. 
Shepard,  4th  ;  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam,  5th  ;  Colonel  Henry  Jackson,  6th, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Tupper,  7th,  and  Colonel  Michael  Jackson,  8th.  The 
Connecticut  continental  line  v/as  reduced  from  five  to  three  regiments  of 
infantry,  respectively  under  Colonels  Zebulon  Butler,  1st;  Heman  Swift,  2d  ; 
and  Samuel  B.  Webb,  3d. 


THE    SOLDIERS      TEMPLE. 


*  The  Masonic  fraternity  appear  to  have  had  an  army  lodge  which  often  met  here.  When  the 
cantonment  was  broken  up  and  the  troops  marched  to  West  Point,  the  lodge  held  meetings  there. 
On  June  20,  1784,  the  last  of  the  garrison  except  one  company  of  artillery  (formerly  Alexander 
Hamilton's)  was  honorably  discharged. 

In  the  following  year,  this  company  (now  Light  Battery  F  4th  U.  S.  Artillery),  under  Captain 
and  Brevet-Major  John  Doughty,  marched  to  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  lodge, 
it  is  understood,  went  with  them  and  became  the  basis  of  the  first  lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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In  February,  1783,  the  committee  of  general  and  field  officers,  having 
consulted  with  the  proper  committee  of  Congress,  made  a  report,  show- 
ing that  as  yet  Congress  had  practically  done  nothing  as  to  commutation 
of  half-pay  for  life  or  otherwise,  although  still  considering  it  and  the  other 
just  claims  of  the  officers.  This  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Newburgh  ad- 
dresses, or  letters,  of  which  two  were  issued  anonymously,  and  written  with 
great  power  and  ability.  The  first  appeared  March  10,  1783,  and  called 
for  a  meeting  in  the  "  public  building,"  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The 
writer  urged  with  great  force  that  faith  had  its  limits  as  well  as  temper,  and 
to  be  tame  and  unprovoked  under  injuries  was  worse  than  weakness.  He 
advised  that  the  officers  carry  their  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of 
government,  change  the  milk  and  water  style  of  their  last  memorial,  and 
assume  a  bolder  tone,  decent  but  lively,  spirited  and  determined.  In  burn- 
ing words  he  portrayed  what  would  probably  be  the  consequence  if  they 
did  not  redress  themselves,  and  that  they  would  carry  with  them  "  the  jest 
of  Tories  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs;  the  ridicule,  and  what  is  worse,  the  pity 
of  the  world." 

General  Washington,  in  general  orders  of  March  1 1,  1783,  disapproved 
the  first  address  and  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  general  and  field  officers, 
and  one  from  each  company,  at  the  new  building  on  the  following  Saturday 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  from  Congress,  the  senior  general 
officer  to  preside.  Immediately  the  second  address  appeared,  intimating 
that  the  commander-in-chief  approved  his  arguments  and  recommendations. 
On  March  15,  1783,  the  meeting  was  held  with  Major-General  Gates  in  the 
chair,  and  General  Washington  read"  a  paper  he  had  prepared.  On  his 
withdrawal  from  the  assemblage,  several  very  significant  resolutions  were 
passed  fully  in  accord  with  his  ideas.  It  was  voted  unanimously  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  those  present  had  engaged  in  the  service 
of  their  country  from  the  purest  love  and  attachment  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  human  nature,  whicJi  motives  still  existed  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  that  no  circumstance  of  distress  or  danger  should  induce  a  conduct 
which  might  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  which  had  been  ac- 
quired "at  the  price  of  blood  and  eight  years'  faithful  service  unshaken." 

Confidence  was  expressed  in  the  justice  of  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  declared  unanimously  "  that  the  officers  of  the  American 
army  view  with  abhorrence  and  reject  with  disdain  the  infamous  propo- 
sitions contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  resent  with  indignation  the  secret  attempts  of  some  unknown  persons 
to  collect  the  officers  together  in  a  manner  totally  subversive  of  all  disci- 
pline and  good  order." 
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The  author  of  the  addresses,  Major  John  Armstrong,  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Gates,  was  a  brilliant  and  talented  young  officer  of  twenty- 
five,  born  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  November  25,  1758.  The  purpose  of 
the  letters,  to  arouse  Congress  and  the  country  to  do  justice  to  the  desti- 
tute army,  about  to  be  disbanded,  might  have  been  perverted  seriously,  and 
resulted  in  irreparable  mischief  but  for  the  prudence  of  Washington.  It 
was  not  known  positively  for  many  years  who  was  the  author  of  the  anony- 
mous addresses.  Washington  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  toward 
the  close  of  his  second  administration,  and  on  the  23d  February,  1797, 
wrote  a  note  to  Major  Armstrong  stating  that  at  the  time  he  did  not  regard 
him  as  the  author  of  the  addresses,  but  that  he  had  since  had  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author  "  was  just,  honorable  and 
friendly  to  the  country."  Later  in  life  Armstrong  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1787  was  elected  a  member  of  the  old 
Congress.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Congress  appointed  him  one 
of  the  three  judges  for  the  Western  Territory,  which  he  declined,  as  well  as 
all  other  public  offices,  until  1800,  when  he  was  elected  United  States  senator 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  In  1802  he 
resigned,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  minis- 
ter to  France,  which  post,  at  a  most  critical  period  in  our  country's  history, 
he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  for  six  years,  discharging  at  the  same  time 
the  duties  of  a  separate  mission  to  Spain  with  which  he  was  charged.  When 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared  he  became  a  brigadier-general 
and  then  secretary  of  war  under  President  Madison.  In  conducting  the  war 
on  the  northern  frontier  without  opportunity  for  direct  and  immediate 
consultation  with  the  president  in  Washington,  the  country  very  naturally 
and  with  some  degree  of  reason  held  him  accountable  for  the  failures  of 
the  campaign  of  18 13,  as  also  for  the  neglect  to  foresee  and  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  national  capitol  in  18 14.* 

While  the  continental  army  was  waiting  in  its  cantonments  near  New 
Windsor  for  news  of  the  definitive  peace,  drills  and  all  the  duties  of  camp 
were  performed  with  an  exactitude  and  precision  not  surpassed  by  the  vet- 
eran soldiers  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Frequent  inspections  were  also  made 
by  Inspector-General  Baron  de  Steuben,  at  which  the  commander-in-chief 
attended.  On  March  28,  1783,  the  commander-in-chief  received  information 
semi-officially  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  immediately  com- 

[*  John  Armstrong  married  Alicia  Livingston,  sister  of  the  chancellor  ;  their  daughter  Margaret- 
became  the  wife  of  William  B.  Astor,  whose  eldest  son,  John  Jacob  Astor,  married  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  S.  Gibbes  ;  their  only  son,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  is  now  present  United  States  minis- 
ter to  Italy. — Editor.] 
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municated  it  to  the  army  in  general  orders.  This  information  had  been 
sent  by  Vice-Admiral  Count  d'Estaing,  in  the  cutter  Triumph,  under  M.  le 
Chevalier,  afterward   Marquis  du  Quesne,  from  Cadiz,  where  he  was  com- 


MAJOR   JOHN    ARMSTRONG. 

[Engraved  for  the  Magazine  from  a  painting  by  John  Wesley   Jarvis,  through  the  courtesy  of 

Mrs.    John   Jacob  As  tor.] 

manding  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Marquis  du 
Quesne  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
also  a  rear-admiral  in  the  French  navy.      On  his  decease  his  eldest  son 
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succeeded  him  in  due  course  in  the  Cincinnati,  and,  on  the  latter's  decease 
the  present  marquis  became  a  member  in  the  Rhode  Island  branch  in  suc- 
cession to  his  father  and  grandfather. 

On  April  18,  1783,  General  Washington  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
to  be  proclaimed  on  the  following  day  (anniversary  of  "  Lexington  ")  at 
noon,  and  an  extra  ration  of  liquor  to  be  issued  to  every  soldier  "  to  drink 
perpetual  peace,  independence  and  happiness  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." On  April  19,  at  noon,  the  proclamation  of  Congress  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  at  the  door  of  the  new  public  building,  and 
three  cheers  given.  Brigade  chaplain  the  Rev.  John  Gano,  of  the  New 
York  brigade,  then  made  a  prayer,  and  an  anthem,  Billing's  "  Independence  " 
was  sung  accompanied  by  instrumental  music.  On  the  same  day,  the 
commander-in-chief  directed  each  regiment  to  prepare  its  quota  of  timber 
for  the  erection  of  a  frame  for  an  illumination,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jean  Baptiste  de  Gouvion,  of  the  United  States 
corps  of  engineers.  This  accomplished  officer  was  then  a  captain  in  the 
French  engineers,  and  subsequently  rose  to  be  Marechal  de  Camp,  and  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  affair  of  Grisnelle,  June  11,  1792,  while 
serving  with  Lafayette. 

On  the  very  day  of  this  celebration  of  peace,  19th  April,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Francis  Barber,  commandant  of  the  2d  regiment  New  Jersey  con- 
tinental infantry,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  while  riding  along  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  of  the 
class  of  1767,  and  when  the  Revolution  began  was  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  but  entered  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  and  served  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Monmouth,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  in  Sullivan's  expe- 
dition against  the  Six  Nations,  where  he  was  again  wounded  at  Newtown. 

In  the  prospect  of  an  early  disbandment,  Major-General  William 
Heath,  in  general  orders  dated  May  3,  1783,  directed  the  field  and  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Massachusetts  continental  line  to  meet  at  the  new 
"  public  building,"  to  elect  one  of  their  number  to  meet  the  general  officers 
and  such  delegates  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  other  lines,  on  a  future  desig- 
nated day,  at  the  same  place,  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  forming  themselves  into  a  military  society." 
The  eldest  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  line  present  was  directed  to 
''preside  and  report."  Thus,  in  an  official  way,  was  eventuaMy  instituted 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  became  illustrious  from  the  character 
and  reputation  of  its  members,  and  the  elevated,  patriotic  and  honorable 
objects  of  its  creation. 
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With  General  Washington  for  its  first  President-General,  and  with  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XVI.,  as  its  direct  patron  in  France,  it  sur- 
vived the  attacks  of  calumny  and  envy,  and  to-day  is  the  sole  organization 
in  the  United  States  which  has  unceasingly  continued,  on  Independence 
Day,  to  officially  commemorate  the  founding  of  the  republic  as  a  sovereign 
nation. 

On  June  2,  1783,  General  Washington  promulgated,  in  general  orders, 
the  resolution  of  Congress  to  give  furloughs  to  all  soldiers  enlisted  "  for  the 
war,"  and  leaves  of  absence  to  a  proportionate  number  of  officers,  the  sol- 
diers to  take  their  arms  and  accoutrements  with  them.  The  regiment  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  at  this  time  was  at  Saratoga  barracks  (Schuylerville), 
on  the  Hudson,  vice  the  New  Hampshire  line,  which  had  returned  to  the 
cantonment,  was  thus  reduced  to  a  smaller  command,  which  was  continued 
there  under  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  William  Allen,  until  December 
25,  1783.  On  June  5,  1783,  the  Maryland  battalion,  under  Major  Thomas 
Lansdale,  marched  from  the  New  Windsor  cantonment  for  their  own  state, 
there  to  be  furloughed.  On  June  6,  the  two  New  Jersey  regiments  marched 
to  Elizabethtown,  where  they  were  furloughed,  and  the  soldiers  "  for  the 
war"  of  the  1st  New  Hampshire  regiment  continental  infantry,  and  the 
2d  New  Hampshire  continental  battalion  also  marched  for  their  homes, 
under  a  proportionate  number  of  officers.  The  men  entitled  to  furlough 
in  the  four  invalid  companies  and  company  of  sappers  and  miners  at  West 
Point,  were  also  furloughed.  On  June  7,  the  commander-in-chief's  guard 
was  broken  up,  and  their  places  filled  by  a  detail  of  thirty-eight  men  from 
the  Massachusetts  line.  On  this  day  the  two  infantry  regiments  of  the 
New  York  continental  line  were  furloughed  at  the  cantonment  near  New 
Windsor. 

These  were  the  only  troops  who  did  not  march  off  the  ground  in  regular 
military  array,  and  consequently  some  went  to  their  homes  across  country, 
while  others  sought  water  transportation  from  the  villages  of  New  Wind- 
sor or  Newburgh, 

It  is  this  solitary  fact  which  has  led  some  historians  to  suppose  there 
was  a  disbandment  in  Newburgh,  particularly  on  account  of  the  pathetic 
story  narrated  by  Major  William  North,  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  de  Steuben, 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Robert  Cochran,  2d  regiment  New  York  continental 
infantry,  whose  home  was  near  Crown  Point,  having  his  wife  and  daughters 
in  the  garret  of  a  wretched  tavern  (probably  in  New  Windsor  rather  than 
in  Newburgh),  and  not  a  cent  of  pay  in  his  pocket,  and  no  means  of  going 
home  until  relieved  by  the  kind-hearted  baron. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  1783,  the  "war"  men  of  the   Massachusetts   line 
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were  furloughed,  and  marched  from  the  cantonment  near  New  Windsor, 
and  the  remaining  men  of  that  line  who  had  enlisted  for  three  years,  and 
also  those  of  New  Hampshire,  were  respectively  incorporated  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  June  13,  the  furlough  men  of  the  Connecticut  line 
marched  from  the  cantonment  to  their  state.  The  2d  regiment  conti- 
nental light  dragoons,  under  Colonel  Elisha  Sheldon,  which  had  been 
raised  in  Connecticut,  and  was  stationed  on  out-post-and  patrol  duty  in 
Westchester  county  in  the  "  Neutral  Ground  "  and  contiguous  to  the  Sound, 
for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  as  much  as  possible  on  that  side  the  trade 
with  New  York,  was  also  furloughed  on  June  13,  and  marched  to  Con- 
necticut. The  provost  troop  of  light  dragoons,  under  Captain  Bartholomew 
Von  Heer,  which  had  been  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  was  also  furloughed  on 
this  day  at  the  cantonment,  and  marched  back  to  their  state.  The  Cana- 
dian regiment  of  continental  infantry,  then  at  Bergen,  Newark,  and  Eliza- 
bethtown,  was  also  reduced,  and  disappeared  from  the  muster-rolls.  On 
June  17,  the  2d  and  3d  regiments  continental  corps  of  artillery,  at  West 
Point,  were  reduced  in  like  manner  to  a  battalion  of  each.  All  the  artif- 
icers but  two  had  already  been  discharged  in  April. 

After  the  orderly  military  departure  from  the  cantonment  near  New 
Windsor,  there  remained  of  the  main  continental  army  in  the  infantry  arm 
as  follows,  viz.,  four  regiments  of  Massachusetts,  respectively  under  Colonel 
Joseph  Vose,  1st  ;  Lieut. -Col.  Comdt.  Ebenezer  Sproat,  2d  ;  Colonel 
Michael  Jackson,  3d,  and  Colonel  Henry  Jackson,  4th  ;  one  regiment  of 
Connecticut,  under  Colonel  Heman  Swift,  and  one  battalion  of  New 
Hampshire,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Comdt.  George  Reid.  In  the  artillery  arm, 
four  companies  of  the  3d  Regiment  were  retained  at  West  Point,  under 
Colonel  John  Crane,  and  two  companies  of  the  2d,  under  Major  Sebastian 
Bauman. 

General  Washington,  in  general  orders  dated  Army  Headquarters 
Newburgh,  June  20,  1783,  directed  "  the  troops  of  this  cantonment"  to 
march  on  Monday  morning,  5  o'clock,  by  the  left,  over  Butter  Hill  to  West 
Point ;  and  three  days  later  they  did  so,  and  the  last  cantonment  of  the 
main  continental  army  came  to  an  end.  Four  companies  were  left  to  do 
the  ordinary  guard  duty  over  the  public  property,  medical,  ordnance,  quar- 
termasters' and  subsistence  stores  in  the  cantonment  and  in  New  Windsor, 
and  were  directed  to  be  relieved  from  West  Point  every  nine  days.  They 
were  soon  relieved,  as  the  stores  were  removed.  All  the  general  officers 
who  had  been  lately  in  camp,  were  given  leave  of  absence  except  Major- 
General  Henry  Knox,  who  assumed  command  of  West  Point,  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  John  Paterson  and  John  Greaton,  who  served  under  him.    Major- 
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General  Robert  Howe,  of  North  Carolina,  was  also  retained  for  temporary 
duty  at  Philadelphia. 

On  August  17,  1783,  General  Washington  issued  his  last  general 
order  from  army  headquarters,  Newburgh,  announcing  his  departure  to 
meet  Congress  at  Princeton,  and  that  Major-General  Knox  would  retain 
immediate  command.  On  the  following  day  he  took  his  departure,  and 
the  temporary  Headquarters'  Guard  returned  by  water  to  West  Point. 
Thenceforth,  there  was 
no  regular  force  north 
of  that  post,  except  the 
Rhode  Island  Conti- 
nentals and  some  state 
levies  at  Saratoga  bar- 
racks. On  October  18, 
1783,  Congress  issued  a 
proclamation  announc- 
ing the  definitive  peace, 
and  providing  for  the 
honorable  discharge  of 
all  those  soldiers  enlist- 
ed only  for  the  war,  and 
retirement  of  those  offi- 
cers who  had  gone  home 
on  leave.  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  1783,  from  army 
headquarters,  Rocky 
Hill,  near  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  General 
Washington,  in  general 
orders  promulgated  that  proclamation.  As  a  consequence,  those  absent 
on  furlough  at  home  were  deemed  released  from  further  obligation  to  mili- 
tary service  November  3,  1783,  except  those  in  the  department  of  the  South, 
who  were  not  deemed  thus  released  until  November  15,  1783,  and  their 
pay  respectively  was  calculated  to  those  dates.  It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  determine  exactly  why  October  18,  1883,  was  taken  for  a  centennial 
celebration  at  Newburgh,  unless  because  of  the  congressional  resolve  of  a 
hundred  years  before. 

There  were  no  leave-takings  in  the  army  in  consequence  of  that  resolve, 
although  so  affectingly  portrayed  in  imaginative  writings  and  engravings, 
and  the  continental  forces  at  WTest  Point  were  not  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  it. 


HEADQUARTERS   OF    MAJOR-GENERAL    HENRY    KNOX. 
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Residence  of  John  Armstrong  at  the  ti7iie  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  French  Court. 


General  Washington  did  not  direct  the  discharge  of  any  of  those  who 
in  June  had  marched  from  the  cantonment  to  West  Point  until  January  I, 
1784,  and  even  then  enough  were  retained  for  one  regiment  of  infantry 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery.  The  option  had  been  given  in  June  to  indi- 
vidual soldiers  enlisted  only  for  the  "war"  to  continue  on  duty  and  have 
their  places  supplied  for  furlough  by  men  enlisted  for  fixed  periods  of  three 
years  not  then  expired.  None  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer  of  retention  in  order  to  be  kept  at  a  starvation  point  by  the  civilian 
subsistence  contractors  for  the  army,  who,  for  years,  changed  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  prescribed  rations  to  suit  themselves.  As  there  were 
no  troops  at  or  near  Newburgh,  or  anywhere  else,  on, November  3,  1783, 
to  bid  a  touching  farewell  to  each  other,  the  charming  description,  in  a 
monthly  periodical  for  October,  1883,  of  how  at  Newburgh  on  the  morning 
of  that  day, 

"In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  continentals, 
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to  hear  the  farewell  address  of  their  great  leader"  is  wholly  imaginative, 
and  not  founded  on  fact. 

The  same  periodical  for  the  month  of  November,  1883,  in  an  article  on 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  gives  an  elaborate  half-page 
engraving  of  "  Old  Trinity  Church"  as  it  stood  in  1783,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  church  was  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1776. 
This  article  also  inaccurately  says,  referring  to  November,  1783,  that 
Washington  had  meanwhile  disbanded  nearly  all  the  continental  army  at 
Newburgh  and  West  Point.  It  also  says  that  Lieutenant  John  Cape's 
tavern,  where,  during  the  evacuation,  the  military  halted  and  presented 
arms  to  the  governor,  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Rector  street,  which  spot,  by  the  way,  always  has  been  part  of  Trinity 
Church  graveyard. 

In  1834  the. late  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  in  describing  in  the  New 
York  Mirror,  Washington's  headquarters  at  Newburgh,  narrated  a  story 
told  him  by  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  which  has  since  been  republished  in 
various  forms.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  many  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion, Lafayette  went  to  dine  with 
the  Marquis  de  Barbe  Marbois,  who 
had  been  successively  secretary  of 
legation  and  charge  d'affaires  in  the  SECTION  OF  THE  GREAT  CHAIN' 

United  States.  The  guests  were  taken  from  a  magnificent  drawing  room 
into  an  odd-looking  apartment,  where  a  plain  table  was  covered  with  rather 
uncouth-looking  dishes  of  meats  and  vegetables,  and  decanters  and  silver 
mugs.  The  ceiling  was  low,  exposing  the  huge  painted  beams  which 
supported  the  floor  above.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  quaint  Dutch 
fire-place.  "  Do  you  know  where  we  now  are  ?  "  asked  the  host.  The 
guests  were  surprised,  but  Lafayette  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  the  seven  doors  and 
one  window,  and  the  silver  camp  goblets  such  as  our  marshals  of  France 
used  in  my  youth!  We  are  at  Washington's  headquarters  on  the  Hudson, 
fifty  years  ago."  Curiously  enough,  Lafayette  never  was  at  Washington's 
headquarters  at  Newburgh,  even  when  he  visited  the  United  States  in 
1824.  On  October  22,  1778,  Congress  gave  him  an  unconditional  leave  of 
absence,  and  after  recovering  from  an  attack  of  illness,  he  set  sail  from 
Boston  in  the  frigate  Alliance,  January  11,  1779,  an<^  did  not  return  to 
the  United  States  until  March,  1780,  and  rejoined  General  Washington  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  May  10,  1780.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  light  infantry  division  during  the  campaign  of  that  year  in  the  Jerseys, 
until  November  26,  when  the  light  infantry  was  broken  up  at  Totoway, 
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New  Jersey,  and  returned  to  their  respective  regiments,  and  the  army 
afterward  went  into  winter  quarters  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  Lafa- 
yette was  thus  left  without  command  for  the  time  being  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  Philadelphia.  He  joined  General  Washington  at  his  head- 
quarters in  New  Windsor,  January  u,  1781,  and  on  February  20  was 
given  command  of  a  detachment  of  1200  rank  and  file,  which  rendezvoused 
at  Peekskill  and  marched  south  to  operate  against  Benedict  Arnold  in 
Virginia.  He  never  returned  to  the  Highlands,  and  on  November  23,  1781, 
after  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  received  leave  of  absence  from  Congress, 
and  sailed  from  Boston  for  France,  December  21,  1781.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  United  States  until  1784,  and,  therefore,  never  was  with  General 
Washington  in  the  headquarters  at  Newburgh. 

Daniel  Webster,  at  a  celebration  of  the  New  England  Society,  December 
22,  1845,  said  "  it  is  wise  for  us  to  recur  to  the  history  of  our  ancestors." 
The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  line  of  the  revolution  have  all 
passed  away,  and  their  descendants  in  the  first  generation  are  also  nearly 
all  deceased.  The  purity  of  their  conduct  and  of  the  motives  which  in- 
spired them,  and  the  great  results  which  their  efforts  successfully  accom- 
plished, are  reasons  why  their  memories  and  the  record  of  their  services 
should  be  cherished  by  the  nation.  With  the  celebration  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  York,  the  last  centennial  of  the  revolutionary  period  will  have 
terminated. 
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The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781. 
It  was  announced  to  Louis  XVI.  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  on  the  19th  of 
November;  on  the  following  day  Franklin  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  great  news  to  Vergennes,  and  five  days  later  it  was  known  at  London, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1782,  the  Commons  resolved  against  a  continuance  of  the  war;  on  the 
5th,  a  bill  was  passed,  enabling  the  king  to  make  a  peace  or  truce  until 
July  1,  1783;  on  the  20th,  Lord  North  resigned;  a  new  ministry,  under 
Rockingham,  came  into  power  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  15th  of  April, 
Richard  Oswald,  recommended  as  a  "very  honest  and  sensible  man," 
presented  to  Franklin  the  first  communication  relative  to  a  treaty,  from 
Lord  Shelburne,  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
In  his  long  and  friendly  reply  to  Lord  Shelburne,  and  in  his  notes  of  a 
conversation  with  Oswald,  Franklin  expressed  those  sentiments  as  to  the 
proper  basis  for  a  treaty  to  which  throughout  the  long  months  of  discus- 
sion he  consistently  adhered  and  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing. Loyal  to  the  engagements  with  France,  he  refused  to  conclude  a 
peace  separately  from  our  faithful  ally.  His  conditions  were  at  a  later 
date  enlarged  upon  and  stated  in  writing,  which  Oswald  was  permitted  to 
send  to  Lord  Shelburne.  They  were  of  two  classes — necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  necessary  articles  required  :  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  States  ;  the  settlement  of  boundaries  ; 
the  restriction  of  Canada  to  a  "  more  contracted  state  "  ;  and  the  freedom 
of  fishing  on  the  "  Bank  of  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere,  as  well  for  fish 
as  whales."  The  advisable  articles  suggested  were  :  Indemnity  to  suffer- 
ers from  the  war  ;  an  acknowledgment  of  error  on  the  part  of  England  ; 
freedom  of  trade  to  American  ships  ;  and  the  "  giving  up  every  part  of 
Canada." 

To  the  necessary  conditions  Lord  Shelburne  opposed  one  formidable 
stipulation — the  compensation  of  loyalists  in  the  United  States  for  their 
losses  and  the  restoration  of  their  confiscated  estates. 

The  steps  forward  in  the  negotiation  were  marked  by  two  documents, 
the  Provisional  Articles,  signed  by  Oswald  and  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay  and 
Laurens,  November  30,  1782  ;   and   the  Armistice,  consequent    thereupon, 
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declared  by  Fitz  Herbert,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  at  Versailles,  on  the 
20th  January,  1783,  which  was  accepted  the  same  day  by  Adams  and 
Franklin. 

Seven  and  a  half  months  were  consumed  in  the  work  of  negotiating 
the  "preliminaries,"  but  nine  months  more  were  required  to  convert  those 
articles,  materially  unchanged,  into  a  final  treaty.  This  delay  was  occasioned 
to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  by  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
the  strenuous  demand  for  the  benefit  of  the  loyalists,  by  hesitation  over 
certain  technicalities  in  the  commission  of  the  English  agent,  and  by  some 
degree  of  distrust  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  respecting  the  claim  of  right 
to  the  fisheries.  On  the  part  of  England,  there  were  changes  in  the  cabinet, 
and  diplomatic  efforts  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  France  by  an  alliance 
with  Holland,  to  the  end  that  the  United  States,  helped  by  a  less  powerful 
ally,  could  be  made  to  sign  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which  would  be  less 
favorable  than  those  of  the  Provisional  Articles.  The  resources  of  diplo- 
macy, however,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  that  document, 
and  it  was  finally  made  clear  to  both  parties  that  it  embodied  all  the  con- 
cessions which  could  be  obtained  from  either.  It  was  therefore  prefaced 
with  the  necessary  preamble  and  made  ready  for  the  ultimate  act.  It 
comprises  ten  articles.  The  first  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  thirteen 
States  "to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent";  the  second  established 
boundaries ;  the  third  granted  rights  to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  the  fourth  agrees  that  no 
impediment  should  be  offered  to  the  recovery  of  debts  by  the  creditors  on 
either  side ;  the  fifth  concedes  all  that  was  possible  on  the  particular  point 
urged  by  England,  that  Congress  should  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
several  States  the  restitution  of  estates  to  loyalists  ;  the  sixth  guaranteed 
that  there  should  be  no  further  confiscations  or  prosecutions  of  British 
subjects  as  such  ;  the  seventh  stipulated  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
forces  ;  the  eighth  made  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  free  to  the  citi- 
zens of  both  nations  ;  the  ninth  restored  the  conquered  territory  apper- 
taining to  either  nation  ;  and  the  tenth  related  to  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations. 

But  one  matter  of  detail  remained  for  adjustment.  The  English 
government,  although  both  its  treaties  with  France  and  the  United  States 
had  been  concluded  according  to  the  mutual  requirements  of  France  and 
the  United  States,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  correspondence  hereto  ap- 
pended, instructed  Mr.  Hartley  to  sign  the  latter  separately,  and  to  meet 
tin's  demand  the  Count  dc  Vergennes  receded  from  his  position,  and  ac- 
corded  the  American  Commissioners  the  privilege  to  bring  the  matter  so 
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long  pending  to  a  close.     The  following  correspondence  will   be  of  interest 
in  this  connection  : 


To  their  Excellencies  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

'Paris,  August  29th  1783. 

Gentlemen  : 

As  the  clay  is  now  fixed  for  the  Signatures  of  the  Definitive  Treaties  between 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Excellencies,  that  I  am  read) 
to  sign  the  Definitive  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America 
whenever  it  shall  be  convenient  to  you.  I  beg  the  favor  therefore  of  you  to  fix  the  clay. 
My  Instructions  confine  me  to  Paris  as  the  Place  appointed  to  me  for  the  exercise  ol  my 
functions,  and  therefore  whatever  day  you  may  fix  upon  for  the  Signature,  I  shall  hope  to 
receive  the  honor  of  your  Company  at  the  Hotel  de  York. 

I  am  Gentlemen  with  the  greatest  Respect  and  Consideration 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed),  D.  Hartley. 


M.  de  Rayneval  to  B.  Franklin. 

A.  M.  Franklin, 

A  Versailles  le  29  Aout  1783. 

I'ai  rendu  Compte  a  Mr.  le  Cte  de  Vergennes,  Monsieur  de  la  difficulte  qui  fait  Mr. 
Hartley  de  signer  a  Versailles  et  ce  Ministre  m'a  charge  de  vous  mancler  que  rien  ne  devoit 
vous  empecher  de  signer  a  Paris  mercredy  prochain,  jour  designe  pour  la  signature  des 
autres  Traites  :  mais  il  vous  prie  d'indiquer  a  Mr.  Hartley  9  heures  du  Matin,  et  d'envoyer 
ici  un  expre's  immediatement  apres  votre  Signature  faite  :  Mr.  de  Vergennes  veut  etre 
assure  que  votre  besogne  est  consommee  en  meme  temps  que  la  sienne.  Vous  recevrez 
pour  mercredy  un  billet  d'Invitation  ainsi  que  Messrs-  vos  Collegues  et  Mr.  Hartley  ;  Je 
presume  que  celui-ci  n'y  trouvera  aucune  difficulte. 

Vous  trouverez  ci-joint  Monsieur  les  deux  sauf-conduits  que  vous  avez  demandes  ;  la 
demande  de  Mr.  Williams  sera  parte'e  demain  au  Conseil. 

I'ai  l'honneur  d'etre  avec  une  parfait  Attachement  Monsieur  Votre  tres  humble  et  tres 
obeissant  Serviteur. 

(Signe)  de  Rayneval. 


The  American  Ministers  to  David  Hartley. 

Passy  30  Aug*   1783. 

The  American  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  for  making  Peace  with  Great  Britain  present 

their  Compliments  to  Mr.  Hartley.     They  regret  that  Mr.  Hartley's  Instructions  will  not 

permit  him  to  sign  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with  America  at  the  place  appointed  for 

the  Signature  of  the  others.     They  will  nevertheless  have  the  Honor  of  waiting  upon  Mr. 
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Hartley  at  his  Lodgings  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  Treaty  in  Question,  on 


Wednesday  Morning  at  eight  o'clock. 


'Jm-JkmL 


I'AC-SIMILE    OF    THE    SIGNATURES    UPON    THE    DEFINITIVE    TREATY    OF    PEACE. 

[From  the  original  in  the  State  Departi7ient^  Washington] 


On  the  5th  September,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress: 
"  On  Wednesday,  the  3d  day  of  this  month,  the  American  ministers  met 
the  British  minister  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  York,  and  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Although  it  is  but  a 
confirmation  or  repetition  of  the  Provisional  Articles,  I  have  the  honor  to 
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congratulate  Congress  upon  it,  as  it  is  a  completion  of  the  work  of  peace, 
and  the  best  that  we  could  obtain." 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded  the  Revolution  ;  but  certain 
of  the  differences  directly  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from 
England  were  not  ended  thereby.  These  led  to  a  second  war,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  subject  of  treaty  arrangement  until  our  day.  They 
chiefly  concerned  the  questions  of  boundary  and  fisheries.  The  former, 
growing  out  of  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  in  1783, 
were  not  settled  until  the  treaty  of  1842,  concluded  by  Daniel  Webster 
and  Lord  Ashburton  ;  while  the  last  agreement  concerning  the  fisheries 
was  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8th,  1871. 
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"  EVACUATION    OF    NEW    YORK" 

TRUMBULL'S   PAINTING   IN   CITY   HALL 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  for  this  month  is  a  copy  of  Trumbull's 
remarkable  painting  of  Washington  for  the  city  corporation  of  New  York, 
executed  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  yet  never  until  now  given  to  the  public 
in  an  engraving.  It  is  a  work  of  special  significance  in  connection  with 
the  centennial  celebrations  of  the  present  autumn.  In  his  autobiography, 
Trumbull  refers  to  the  painting  in  the  following  manner :  *•'" 

"  I  returned  in  July  to  New  York,  where  I  was  requested  to  paint  for 
the  corporation  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  President.  I  represented  him 
in  full  uniform,  standing  by  a  white  horse,  leaning  his  arm  upon  the 
saddle  ;  in  the  background  a  view  of  Broadway  in  ruins,  as  it  then  was,  the 
old  fort  at  the  termination  ;  British  ships,  and  boats  leaving  the  shore 
with  the  last  of  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  evacuating  army,  and  Staten 
Island  in  the  distance.  The  picture  is  now  in  the  Common  Council  room 
of  the  City  Hall.  Every  part  of  the  detail  of  the  dress,  horse,  furniture, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  scenery,  was  accurately  copied  from  the  real  objects. 

"At  this  time  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians 
was  in  New  York,  and  when  this  painting  was  finished,  the  President  was 
curious  to  see  the  effect  it  would  produce  on  their  untutored  minds.  He 
therefore  directed  me  to  place  the  picture  in  an  advantageous  light,  facing 
the  door  of  the  entrance  of  the  room  where  it  was,  and  having  invited 
several  of  the  principal  chiefs  to  dine  with  him,  he,  after  dinner,  proposed 
them  a  walk.  He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
painting-room,  and  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  they  started  at  seeing 
another  "  Great  Father  "  standing  in  the  room.  One  was  certainly  with 
them,  and  they  were  for  a  time  mute  with  astonishment.  At  length  one 
of  the  chiefs  advanced  towards  the  picture,  and  slowly  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  touch  it,  and  was  still  more  astonished  to  feel,  instead  of  a  round 
object,  a  flat  surface,  cold  to  touch.  He  started  back  with  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment — 'Ugh!'  Another  then  approached,  and  placing  one 
hand  on  the  surface  and  the  other  behind,  was  still  more  astonished  to 
perceive  that  his  hands  almost  met.  I  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining 
portraits  of  some  of  these  principal  men,  who  possessed  a  dignity  of  man- 

*  Autobiography,  Reminiscences,  and  Letters  of  John  Trumbull.      1841.      Page  164. 
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ner,  form,  countenance,  and  expression  worthy  of  Roman  senators;  but 
after  this  I  found  it  impracticable  ;  they  had  received  the  impression  that 
there  must  be  magic  in  an  art  which  could  render  a  smooth,  flat  surface  so 
like  to  a  real  man  ;  I,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  drawings  of  several 
(of  these  Indians)  by  stealth." 

Captain  John  Van  Dyck,  of  General  John  Lamb's  regiment  of  artillery, 
who  was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  November  25,  1783,  in  a 
controversy  with  some  of  his  brother  officers  in  the  early  part  of  183 1, 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Trumbull's  sketch  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  George 
and  of  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  represented  in  the  background  of  the 
picture.  Captain  Van  Dyck's  correspondence  may  be  seen  in  the  Manual 
of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  1870. 

Custis,  in  his  recollections  of  Washington,  thus  describes  the  picture  : — 
"  In  1790,  appeared  the  equestrian  portrait  of  the  chief  by  Colonel  Trum- 
bull. In  the  execution  of  this  fine  work  of  art,  the  painter  had  standings  as 
well  as  sittings — the  white  charger,  fully  caparisoned,  having  been  led  out 
and  held  by  a  groom,  while  the  chief  was  placed  by  the  artist  at  the  side 
of  the  horse,  the  right  arm  resting  on  the  saddle.  In  this  novel  mode  the 
relative  positions  of  the  man  and  the  horse  were  sketched  out,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  canvas.  The  figure  of  Washington,  as  delineated 
by  Trumbull,  is  the  most  perfect  extant.  So  is  the  costume,  the  uniform 
of  the  staff  in  the  war  for  independence  being  the  ancient  Whig  colors,  blue 
and  buff — a  very  splendid  performance  throughout,  and  the  objection  to 
the  face,  as  being  too  florid,  not  a  correct  one.  He  was  both  fair  and 
florid." 

Washington  also  refers  frequently  to  this  painting,  as  it  progressed,  in 
his  private  diary.  It  hangs,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  Mayor's  private 
office  in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  dim  with  age,  and  what  remains  of  the  color- 
ing is  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reproduce 
it  by  the  art  of  photography.  Another  immense  painting  of  Washington 
represented  as  standing  by  a  horse,  executed  many  years  later,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Weimar,  a  German  artist,  occupies  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  governor's  room  of  the  City  Hall,  and  is  frequently  but  errone- 
ously quoted  as  Trumbull's  famous  picture.  Our  artist,  after  much 
research,  discovered  the  signature  and  date  upon  the  genuine  treasure, 
which,  together  with  its  background  representing  the  "  Evacuation  of  New 
York,"  as  described  by  its  author,  identify  it  beyond  all  possibility  of 
future  mistake. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF  PIERRE  AND  JEAN  LAFITTE, 

THE   FAMOUS    SMUGGLERS   OF   LOUISIANA, 
1 809-1 8 14 

II 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  British  officers,  John  Lafitte 
addressed,  on  the  4th  of  September,  to  John  Blanque,  a  leading  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  a  letter  in  which  he  began  with  saying  :  "  Though 
proscribed  by  my  adopted  country,  I  will  never  let  slip  away  any  occasion 
of  serving  her,  or  of  proving  that  she  has  never  ceased  to  be  dear  to  me. 
Of  this  you  will  see  here  a  convincing  proof." — He  then  related  to  Blanque 
what  had  happened,  and  forwarded  to  him  the  papers  which  had  been  left 
in  his  hands  by  Captains  Lockyer  and  McWilliams. — "  You  will  see  from 
their  contents,"  continued  Lafitte,  "  the  advantages  which  I  might  have 
derived  from  that  kind  of  association." — Three  days  later,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  he  addressed  to  Blanque  this  second  letter  :  "  Sir,  you  will 
always  find  me  eager  to  evince  my  devotedness  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
of  which  I  endeavored  to  give  some  proof  in  my  letter  of  the  4th,  which  I 
make  no  doubt  you  received.  Amongst  other  papers  that  have  fallen  into 
my  hands,  I  send  you  a  scrap  which  appears  to  me  of  sufficient  importance 
to  meet  your  attention." — It  was  an  anonymous  communication  from 
Havana,  giving  information  of  the  intended  operations  of  the  enemy. — He 
added  :  "  Since  the  departure  of  the  officer  who  came  with  the  flag  of  truce, 
his  ship,  with  two  other  ships  of  war,  have  remained  on  the  coast,  within 
sight.  Doubtless  this  point  is  considered  as  important.  We  have  hitherto 
kept  on  a  respectable  defensive  ;  if,  however,  the  British  attach  to  the 
possession  of  this  place  the  importance  they  give  us  room  to  suspect  they 
do,  they  may  employ  means  beyond  our  strength.  I  know  not  whether, 
in  that  case,  proposals  of  intelligence  with  the  government  would  be  out  of 
season.  It  is  always  from  my  high  opinion  of  your  enlightened  mind  that 
I  request  you  to  advise  me  in  this  affair." 

Within  this  letter  was  another,  addressed  and  to  be  delivered  to  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne.  "  In  the  firm  persuasion,"  wrote  the  outlaw  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state,  who  had  repeatedly  made  every  exertion  to  have 
him  captured  and  punished  as  a  bandit,  "  that  the  choice  made  of  you  to 
fill  the  office  of  first  magistrate  of  this  state  was  dictated  by  the  esteem 
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of  your  fellow-citizens  and  was  conferred   on   merit,  I   confidently  address 
you  on  an  affair  on  which  may  depend  the  safety  of  this  country. 

"  I  offer  to  you  to  restore  to  this  state  several  citizens  who  perhaps,  in  your  eyes,  have 
lost  that  sacred  title.  I  offer  you  them,  however,  such  as  you  would  wish  to  find  them, 
ready  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  in  defense  of  the  country.  This  point  of  Louisiana  which 
I  occupy  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  crisis.  I  tender  my  services  to  defend  it  ; 
and  the  only  reward  I  ask  is  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  proscription  against  me  and  my 
adherents,  by  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto.  I  am  the  stray  sheep 
wishing  to  return  to  the  sheepfold.  If  you  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
my  offenses,  I  should  appear  to  you  much  less  guilty,  and  still  worthy  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  I  have  never  sailed  under  any  flag  but  that  of  the  Republic  of 
Carthagena,  and  my  vessels  are  perfectly  regular  in  that  respect.  If  I  could  have  brought 
my  lawful  prizes  into  the  ports  of  this  state,  I  should  not  have  employed  the  illicit  means 
which  caused  me  to  be  proscribed.  I  decline  saying  more  on  the  subject  until  I  have  the 
honor  of  your  Excellency's  answer,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  can  be  dictated  only  by  wis- 
dom. Should  your  answer  not  be  favorable  to  my  ardent  desires,  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
will  instantly  leave  the  country,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  co-operated  toward  an 
invasion  on  this  point,  which  cannot  fail  to  take  place,  and  to  rest  secure  in  the  acquittal 
of  my  own  conscience. " 

These  two  letters  of  John  Lafitte  were  forwarded  to  their  destination 
by  his  brother  Pierre,  who  had  found  the  means,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
not  to  remain  long  in  the  jail  of  New  Orleans,  and  who  added  to  the 
package  this  note  "for  Blanque  : 

"On  my  arrival  here  I  was  informed  of  all  the  occurrences  that  have  taken  place.  I 
think  I  may  justly  commend  my  brother's  conduct  under  such  difficult  circumstances.  I 
am  persuaded  that  I  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  in  making  you  the  deposi- 
tary of  the  papers  that  were  sent  to  us,  and  which  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  state. 
Being  fully  determined  to  follow  the  plan  that  may  reconcile  me  with  the  governmei^t,  I 
herewith  send  you  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  which  I  submit  to 
your  discretion,  to  deliver  or  not  as  you  may  think  proper.  ■  I  have  not  yet  been  honored 
with  an  answer  from  you.  The  moments  are  precious  ;  pray,  send  me  an  answer  that 
may  serve  to  direct  my  measures  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  find  myself." 

Claiborne,  to  whom  Blanque  delivered  the  letters  of  the  Barataria 
chief,  with  the  papers  which  accompanied  them,  submitted  the  whole  to  a 
council  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  militia  and  navy,  whom  he 
had  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  They  recommended  that 
there  should  be  no  intercourse  or  correspondence  whatever  with  "  any  of 
those  people."  Major-General  Villere  was  the  only  one  who  expressed 
a  different  opinion.  Governor  Claiborne  agreed  with  him,  but  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
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Whilst  the  two  outlawed  brothers  were  thus  sacrificing  their  own  pri- 
vate interest  and  the  most  advantageous  offer  to  the  desire  of  protecting 
Louisiana  against  invasion,  there  was  in  preparation  for  their  destruction 
an  expedition  which  was  carried  through  with  the  utmost  vigor,  notwith- 
standing a  full  knowledge  of  the  patriotic  course  they  were  pursuing. 
That  expedition  had  been  projected  at  the  earnest  instigation  of  Governor 
Claiborne,  and  organized  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Patterson, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  and  of  Colonel  Ross,  of  the  United  States 
army.  It  succeeded  in  completely  breaking  up  the  establishment  of  the 
Baratarians,  and  in  capturing  many  of  them.  Some  made  their  escape, 
and  among  them  the  two  Lafittes,  who  fled  to  the  "  German  coast  "  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  found  friendly  aid  and  efficient  shel- 
ter. Commodore  Patterson  and  Colonel  Ross  returned  to  New  Orleans 
with  the  vessels  of  the  Baratarians  and  a  very  rich  booty,  which  they 
claimed  as  lawful  prize.  It  had  been  a  surprise  to  the  Lafittes,  for  they 
were  led  to  believe  the  expedition  was  projected  against  the  British. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  18 14,  Claiborne  wrote  to  General  Jackson, 
who  was  soon  expected  to  take  command  at  New  Orleans  instead  of  Gen- 
eral Flournoy,  informing  him  of  the  success  of  this  expedition,  and  of  the 
seizure  of  the  "  ill-begotten  treasures  of  the  pirates/'  as  they  were  called. 

"  I  have  taken  means,"  he  said,  "  to  acquire  information  daily  from  the 
Pass  of  Chef  Menteur,  as  also  from  the  various  passes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Terre  aux  Bceufs.  But  I  am  vastly  solicitous  about  the  Pass  of  Barataria. 
Excuse  me  for  suggesting  the  expediency  of  your  directing  immediate 
possession  to  be  taken  of  Grande  Terre,  the  spot  from  which  the  pirates 
were  presently  expelled,  and  of  occupying  the  place  called  'the  Temple.'  ' 

The  attitude  of  hostility  which  the  Lafittes  and  their  companions  had 
taken  toward  the  British,  the  valuable  information  which  they  had  im- 
parted to  Claiborne  ;  and  the  offer  of  their  services,  do  not  seem  to  have 
softened  his  disposition  toward  them  and  changed  his  views  of  their  de- 
merits ;  for  he  again  wrote  to  General  Jackson  :  '*  Since  the  pirates  of 
Barataria  had  been  dislodged  from  Grande  Terre,  they  have  taken  post  at 
Last  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche." 

On  the  30th  of  October,  18 14,  Claiborne  wrote  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  as  follows : 

"  You  no  doubt  have  heard  that  the  late  expedition  to  Barataria  had  eventuated  in 
the  entire  dispersion  of  the  pirates  and  smugglers  and  capture  of  nearly  all  their  vessels. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  general  nor  the  state  government  had  not 
sooner  been  enabled  to  put  down  those  banditti.  The  length  of  time  they  were  permitted 
to  continue  their  evil  practices  added  much  to  their  strength,  and  led  the  people   here  to 
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view  their  course  as  less  vicious.  Measures  tending  to  the  prevention  of  crimes  can 
alone  relieve  us  from  the  distress  of  punishing  them.  Had  such  measures,  in  relation  to 
the  offenders  in  question,  been  earlier  taken,  we  should  not  have  to  lament  the  frequency 
of  their  commission.  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  convince  the  people  of  the  state  that 
smuggling  is  a  moral  offense.  But  in  this  I  have  only  partially  succeeded.  There  are 
individuals  here  who,  in  every  other  respect,  fulfill  with  exemplary  integrity  all  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them  as  fathers  of  families  and  as  citizens.  But,  as  regards  smuggling, 
although  they  may  not  be  personally  concerned,  they  attach  no  censure  to  those  who  are. 
It  is  the  influence  of  education,  of  habit,  of  bad  example.  Formerly,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  smuggling  in  Louisiana  was  universally  practiced,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  member  of  society.  To  show  you  the  light  in  which  it  was  then  viewed,  I  will 
only  observe  that,  occasionally  in  conversation  with  ladies,  I  have  denounced  smuggling 
as  dishonest,  and  very  generally  a  reply,  in  substance  as  follows,  was  returned  :  «  That  is 
impossible  ;  for  my  grandfather,  or  my  father,  or  my  husband,  was,  under  the  Spanish 
government,  a  great  smuggler,  and  he  was  always  esteemed  an  honest  man.' 

"  Much  has  already  been  done  to  reconcile  the  Louisianians  to  the  government,  laws 
and  usages  of  the  United  States,  and  more  must  yet  be  done  to  do  away  with  all  the  traces 
of  those  improper  feelings  and  sentiments  which  originated  with,  and  were  fostered 
under,  the  corrupt  government  of  Spain.  Prosecutions  are  now  pending  in  the  District 
Court  against  several  of  the  Barataria  offenders  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  implicated  will  be  very  considerable.  Justice  demands 
that  the  most  culpable  be  punished  with  severity. 

"  But  I  see  no  good  end  to  be  obtained  by  making  the  penalties  of  the  laws  to  fall 
extensively  and  heavily.  The  example  is  not  the  less  imposing  by  circumscribing  the 
number  of  its  victims  ;  and  the  mercy  which  should  dictate  it  seldom  fails  to  make  a  salu- 
tary and  lasting  impression.  Should  the  president  think  proper  to  instruct  the  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Louisiana  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  hardened  of  the  Baratarians  for 
trial,  and  to  forbear  to  prosecute  all  others  concerned,  I  think  such  an  act  of  clemency 
would  be  well  received  and  be  attended,  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  best  effects. 
A  sympathy  for  these  offenders  is  certainly  more  or  less  felt  by  many  of  the  Loitisi- 
anians.  With  some  it  arises  from  national  attachment,  but  with  most  from  their  late 
trade  and  intercourse  with  them.  Should  the  attorney  for  the  district  be  instructed  not 
to  prosecute  the  case  of  minor  offenders,  it  is  desirable  that  such  instructions  be  accom- 
panied with  the  opinion  of  the  executive  as  to  the  offense  of  smuggling,  and  that  pub- 
licity be  given  to  the  same." 

General  Jackson,  who  had  received  the  above-mentioned  letters  from 
Claiborne  in  relation  to  the  Baratarians,  had  also  denounced  them  in  a 
proclamation  addressed  from  Mobile  to  the  Louisianians,  whom  he  ener- 
getically summoned  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  their  state  against  the 
approaching  forces  of  Great  Britain.     He  said  : 

"I  ask  you,  Louisianians,  can  we  place  any  confidence  in  the  honor  of  men  who  have 
courted  an  alliance  with  pirates  and  robbers  ?  Have  not  these  noble  Britons — these  hon- 
orable men,  Colonel  Nicholls  and  Captain  W.  H.  Percy,  the  true  representatives  of  their 
royal  master — done  this  ?  Have  they  not  made  offers  to  the  pirates  of  Barataria  to  join 
them  and  their  holy  cause  ?      And  have  they  not  dared  to  insult  you  by  calling  on  you  to 
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associate,  as  brothers,  with  them  and  these  hellish  banditti?  Confident  that  any  attempt 
to  invade  our  soil  will  be  repelled,  the  undersigned  calls  not  upon  either  pirates  or  robbers 
to  join  him  in  the  glorious  cause." 

Jackson,  on  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  had  soon  discovered  how  feeble 
were  his  resources  to  defend  the  country  of  which  he  came  to  take  charge. 
He  saw  at  one  glance  that  he  could  not  spare  a  single  man,  and  that  no 
offered  service  from  any  quarter  could  safely  be  rejected.  He  imme- 
diately proclaimed  martial  law,  and  when  certain  offenders  against  the 
law,  who  were  in  prison,  begged  to  be  released  and  be  permitted  to  meet 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  their  request  was  granted. 

John  Lafitte  now  waited  in  person  on  General  Jackson  to  renew  the 
patriotic  offers  which  had  been  rejected.  It  must  have  been  a  highly 
interesting  sight  to  witness  the  interview  between  the  outlaw  and  the 
stern  chief  whom  it  was  so  difficult  to  move  from  any  of  his  resolves. 
The  general  had,  as  we  know,  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  he  called  "  pirates  and  infamous  bandits,"  except  it  was  to  have 
them  speedily  hung,  as  he  thought  they  richly  deserved  to  be.  He  had 
said  in  an  official  proclamation,  which  was  on  record,  "  that  no  confidence 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  honor  of  men  who  courted  an  alliance  with  pirates 
and  robbers."  He  had  designated  the  Baratarians  as  "hellish  banditti." 
He  had  emphatically  declared  that,  unlike  the  "  hateful  and  despicable 
Englishmen,  he  would  not  call  upon  either  pirates  or  robbers  to  join  him 
in  the  glorious  cause  he  had  to  defend/' 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  two  men  met — Jackson  and  Lafitte — and 
General  Jackson,  fettered  as  he  was  by  his  own  words  and  acts,  revised  his 
decision,  changed  his  mind,  and  henceforth  trusted  to  the  utmost  Lafitte 
and  his  "  bandits."  Some  of  them  he  sent  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
Forts  Petites  Coquilles,  St.  Philip  and  Bayou  St.  John.  The  rest  formed 
a  corps  under  two  of  their  leaders,  Dominique  You  and  Beruche,  a  native 
of  New  Orleans,  and  they  were  so  far  trusted  by  General  Jackson  as  to  be 
put  in  command  of  a  portion  of  his  artillery.  They  subsequently  proved 
by  their  skill  and  bravery  that  General  Jackson  had  been  a  correct  judge 
of  human  nature  on  that  memorable  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  of  course  sus- 
pended against  those  for  whose  heads  rewards  had  been  offered,  and  who, 
whatever  their  guilt  might  be,  were  anxious  to  endeavor  to  atone  for  it  by 
dying,  if  necessary,  on  the  field  of  honor. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ex-pirates,  if  pirates  they  ever  were,  showed 
themselves  most  expert  gunners.  On  the  30th  December,  18 14,  the 
British  were    seen    throwing   up   a   redoubt   on  the   edge  of  the  swampy 
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woods  that  lined  their  right.  Immediately  a  thirty-two  pounder  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Crawley,  and  a  twenty-four  pounder  under  Cap- 
tain Dominique  You,  one  of  the  Baratarians,  Avere  directed  against  it  with 
splendid  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  distance,  most  of  the  balls  struck 
the  parapet,  demolishing  the  works  and  killing  or  wounding  many  men. 

It  has  been  related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness  that  General  Jackson 
seemed  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  the  Baratarians  stationed  under 
him  at  his  line  of  defense  running  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  swamps. 
He  used  to  visit  them  frequently,  chatting  with  them  familiarly,  and 
shaking  hands  cordially.  Would  he  have  done  so,  if  he  had  continued  to 
consider  these  men  as  pirates  and  cut-throats  ? 

It  is  also  reported  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  the  8th  of 
January,  I  Si  5,  Jackson  was  rapidly  moving  on  horseback  along  his  line, 
when,  arriving  at  the  Dominique  You  battery,  he  stopped  abruptly  and 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  astonishment :  "What!  What!  By  the  Eternal, 
what  is  the  matter?  You  have  ceased  firing!" — "Of  course,  general,  of 
course  !  "  replied  the  outlaw  ;  "the  powder  is  good  for  nothing — fit  only  to 
shoot  blackbirds  with,  and  not  red-coats  !  " — Jackson  quickly  turned  to 
one  of  his  aids  and  said  :  "  Tell  the  ordnance  officer  that  I  will  have  him 
shot  in  five  minutes  as  a  traitor,  if  Dominique  complains  any  more  of  his 
powder,"  and  he  galloped  off.  When  he  returned,  Dominique  was  blazing 
away  furiously.  "  Ha !  Ha  !  friend  Dominique,"  exclaimed  Jackson, 
cheerfully,  "  I  see  that  you  are  hard  at  work." — "  Pretty  good  work,  too  !  " 
replied  Dominique,  with  a  chuckle,  "  and  I  guess  that  the  British  have  dis- 
covered by  this  time  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  powder  in  my 
battery." — True  or  not,  this  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  the  two  men. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1815,  Jackson,  in  his  general  orders  issued  in 
relation  to  the  battle  of  the  8th,  thus  noticed  the  Baratarians — those  whom 
he  had  so  recently  called  "  hellish  banditti  "  : 

"Captains  Dominique  and  Beluche,  lately  commanding  privateers  at  Barataria,  with 
part  of  their  former  crews,  and  many  brave  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  were  stationed  at 
batteries  Nos.  3  and  4.  The  general  cannot  avoid  giving  his  warm  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  gentlemen  have  uniformly  conducted  themselves  while  under  his 
command,  and  of  the  gallantry  with  which  they  have  redeemed  the  pledge  they  gave  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  to  defend  the  country.  The  brothers  Lafitte  have  exhibited 
the  same  courage  and  fidelity,  and  the  general  promises  that  the  government  shall  be 
duly  apprised  of  their  conduct." 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  a  smile  when  observing  in  how  short  a 
time  General  Jackson  had  modified  his  views  concerning  those  men.     On 
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the  2 1st  of  September,  they  were  "  pirates  and  hellish  banditti."       On  the 
2 1st  of  January,  they  were  "  privateers  and  gentlemen." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  "  a 
free  and  full  pardon  of  all  offenses  committed  in  violation  of  any  act  or 
acts  of  Congress  touching  the  revenue,  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations  at  any  time  before  the  8th  of  January,  181 5, 
by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  being  inhabitants  of  NeW  Orleans 
and  the  adjacent  country,  or  being  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Barataria 
and  the  places  adjacent  in  the  State  of  Louisiana."     Said  the  President : 

"It  had  been  long  ascertained  that  many  foreigners,  flying  from  the  dangers  of  their 
own  home,  and  that  some  citizens,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  had  co-operated  in  forming  an 
establishment  on  the  island  of  Barataria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  clandestine  lawless  trade.  The  government  of  the  United  States  caused  the 
establishment  to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed,  and  having  obtained  the  means  of  designat- 
ing the  offenders  of  every  description,  it  only  remained  to  answer  the  demands  of  justice 
by  inflicting  an  exemplary  punishment. 

"But  it  has  been  represented  that  the  offenders  have  manifested  a  sincere  repentance; 
that  they  have  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  the  worst  cause  for  the  support  of  the  best ; 
and  particularly  that  they  have  exhibited  in  the  defense  of  New  Orleans  unequivocal  traits 
of  courage  and  fidelity.  Offenders  who  have  refused  to  become  the  associates  of  the 
enemy  in  war  upon  the  most  seducing  terms  of  invitation,  and  who  have  aided  to  repel  his 
hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  objects 
of  punishment,  but  as  objects  of  a  generous  forgiveness." 

Shortly  after  the  war,  there  was  between  two  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
an  affair  of  honor  which  produced  considerable  excitement.  Pierre  Lafitte 
was  the  second  of  one  of  them,  and  St.  Geme,  of  the  other.  St.  Geme 
had  no  superior  in  New  Orleans  as  to  social  position.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  under  General  Jackson  as  the  captain  of  one  of  our  uniformed 
companies,  and  was  considered  by  the  whole  population  as  a  sort  of  Bay- 
ard. Would  St.  Geme  have  consented  to  meet  Lafitte  in  the  capacity  I 
have  mentioned,  if  the  latter  had  really  been  looked  upon  as  a  pirate  ? 

Some  of  the  Baratarians  settled  peaceably  in  New  Orleans,  among 
others  Dominique  You,  who,  when  he  died,  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense;  a  poverty  which  demonstrates  that  he  could  not  have  been  much 
of  a  pirate;  and  the  city  council  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Captain  Beluche  went  to  South  America,  and  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
navy  of  one  of  her  new-born  republics.  The  two  Lafittes  also  departed,  and 
from  that  time  severed  all  connection  with  Louisiana.  Pierre  Lafitte 
seems  to  have  suddenly  disappeared  from  public  notice,  but  John  is  men- 
tioned as  having  settled  at  Galveston,  Texas,  in  18 16,  and  to  have  occupied 
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it  until  1820,  when  he  was  expelled  from  that  locality,  some  say  by  the 
Mexican  government,  and  others,  by  the  United  States.  Yoakum,  in  his 
History  of  Texas,  relates  that  he  died  in  Yucatan.  The  reports  about 
John  Lafitte,  after  his  departure  from  New  Orleans,  are  more  abundant 
than  authentic,  and  contain  the  most  glaring  contradictions.  My 
researches  having  led  to  nothing  satisfactory,  I  prefer,  in  my  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  to  stop  at  the  point  where  an  accurate  and 
rigid  discrimination  between  fiction  and  historical  truth  begins  to  be 
problematical. 

Novel  writers  have  taken  great  liberties  with  the  Lafittes,  and  have 
represented  them  as  cut-throats  and  freebooters,  who  scuttled  ships  and 
made  their  crews  walk  the  plank.  He  who  will  read  this  strictly  histor- 
ical narrative  will,  I  believe,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  mer- 
chant smugglers,  and  no  more — not  entirely  degraded,  but  susceptible  of 
noble  sentiments  and  generous  actions,  which  are  not  always  incompatible 
with  great  irregularities  of  conduct  ;  men  who  sacredly  kept  their  pledged 
word,  and  whose  honesty  was  of  the  strictest  in  their  dealings  with  their 
clients  and  associates — to  which  qualities  must  be  added  the  possession  of 
that  indescribable  magnetism  which  enables  men  of  that  sort  and  class  to 
secure  unlimited  devotion  from  their  adherents.  After  as  much  investi- 
gation as  I  could  bestow  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  were 
mere  smugglers,  eager  for  ill-gotten  lucre,  it  is  true,  but  averse  to  shedding 
blood,  which  they  always  did  reluctantly  in  those  armed  collisions  to 
which  they  were  sometimes  exposed.  Indeed,  it  was  manifestly  their 
interest  to  abstain  from  deeds  of  atrocity,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  success  of  their  illegal  pursuits,  by  spreading  a  universal  terror  and 
indignation  which  would  have  called  for  their  immediate  suppression. 
Besides,  they  would  have  instantly  forfeited  the  patronage  of  a  numerous 
population  who  were  willing  to  participate  in  smuggling,  but  not  in  darker 
crimes.  As  usual  in  such  circumstances,  numberless  mendacious  stories 
have  been  told  about  the  Lafittes  by  men  who  pretended  to  have  been 
their  companions,  but  who,  on  close  investigation,  were  discovered  not  to 
have  been  even  acquainted  with  the  persons  with  whom  they  claimed  to 
have  had  a  familiar  intercourse.  The  human  mind  craves  for  the  sensa- 
tional. Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  Lafittes  of  romance  should  ever  be 
preferred  to  the  Lafittes  of  history. 
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THE  JOURNEY  OF  MADAME  GODIN 

A  trip  across  the  American  continent  was  a  very  serious  affair  for  even 
the  most  sturdy  man  in  the  last  century,  and  few  women  were  brave 
enough  to  undertake  it.  While  we  marvel  over  the  hardships  endured  by 
our  early  pathfinders  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  should  not  forget  the 
wonderful  experience  of  Madame  Godin,  a  French  lady,  who,  part  of  the 
way  on  foot  and  alone,  came  over  the  Andes  and  down  the  Amazon  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Her  husband,  M.  Godin,  whom  she  had  ac- 
companied from  France,  was  a  member  of  a  commission  sent  out  to  Peru 
in  1735  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  making 
those  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  observations  by  which  the  size  and 
shape  of  our  earth  are  determined.  Fourteen  years  later  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther called  him  to  Cayenne,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Madame  Godin,  being  ill, 
could  not  accompany  him  at  the  time,  and  thus  there  began  a  separation 
which  was  destined  to  last  almost  as  long  as  their  lives. 

No  sooner  had  M.  Godin  reached  Cayenne  than  he  began  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  return  and  escort  his  wife  across  the  continent ;  a  journey 
which  at  that  time  required  more  preparation  than  in  this  age  of  Pacific 
railways,  when  a  man  packs  his  sachel  and  starts  for  California  at  an 
hour's  notice.  How  difficult  it  was  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
reunion  of  this  parted  couple  was  postponed  for  twenty  years  of  weari- 
some delay,  caused  by  slow  travel,  false  messengers,  intercepted  letters, 
the  official  ceremonies  of  foreign  courts  and  the  disasters  of  forest  and 
river.  Now  that  steam  and  electricity  run  on  errands  for  us,  and  the 
world  seems  so  small  to  us,  it  appears  almost  impossible  that  two  persons 
could  have  spent  so  long  a  time  in  earnestly  trying  to  join  each  other,  but 
such  was  the  fact.  In  the  first  place,  Cayenne  was  in  French  territory, 
Peru  was  a  Spanish  province,  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  lay 
between,  was  Portuguese  ground.  International  travel  was  not  so  free 
then  as  now,  and  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  wearisome  ceremony  to  procure 
the  necessary  passports  and  equipments.  Time  after  time,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  M.  Godin  renewed  his  requests  to  the  court  at  Lisbon, 
but  some  of  his  letters  were  neglected,  many  lost  by  shipwreck,  and  others 
destroyed  in  the  wars.  At  last,  when  a  vessel  did  come  for  him,  with  the 
desired  documents,  he  became  ill,  and  could  not  travel,  and  was  obliged 
to  send  a  messenger  to  take  his  place.     This  man  was  commissioned  to 
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proceed  up  the  Amazon,  to  the  first  Spanish  settlement,  and  from  there 
send  word  across  the  Andes  to  Madame  Godin,  that  the  boat  and  party 
were  waiting  at  that  point  for  her  to  join  them.  This  message  should 
have  been  delivered  to  the  officials  of  the  Jesuit  mission  of  Laguna,  who 
held  instructions  from  their  superior  in  Europe  to  see  the  package  of  let- 
ters carried  safely  to  its  destination,  and  to  order  that  Madame  Godin 
should  receive  every  possible  courtesy  from  the  brotherhood  during  her 
trip  across  the  mountains. 

M.  Godin's  messenger  was  faithless  to  his  trust.  Wishing  to  save  him- 
self trouble,  he  confided  the  letters  to  a  stray  priest,  whom  he  met,  and 
who  said  that  he  was  bound  for  Quito.  Passing  through  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible travelers  the  precious  papers  were  finally  lost,  although  a 
vague  rumor  of  their  existence  came  to  the  ears  of  Madame  Godin,  who 
sent  in  all  directions  in  search  of  them,  but  without  success.  Some  of 
her  friends  believed  the  report  that  an  escort  party  was  waiting  for  her  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  ;  some  doubted  it.  After  three  years  of 
this  anxiety,  she  determined  to  run  the  risk  and  begin  her  homeward 
journey.  It  was  certainly  time,  for  she  was  now  an  old  woman,  and  could 
afford  to  wait  no  longer. 

South  America  is  here  almost  at  its  broadest  part,  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  Avilderness  intervene  between  shore  and  shore.  The  Amazon 
stretches,  like  a  great  canal,  nearly  across  the  continent,  but  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Andes  range,  which  rises  like  a  lofty 
wall  to  thwart  the  traveler.  Over  this  wall  the  road  was  so  rugged  that 
even  the  hardy  mules  could  not  follow  it,  and  Madame  Godin  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  by  her  escort  of  Indians.  Her  party  was  a  large  one,  being 
composed  of  herself,  her  two  brothers,  a  physician  who  had  joined  them, 
a  faithful  negro,  two  female  servants,  and  thirty-one  Indians.  They  crossed 
the  mountains  without  accident,  and  arrived  at  a  little  settlement  on  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  where  they  were  to  embark  and  pur- 
sue their  way  by  water.  Unhappily,  the  village  had  just  been  rav- 
aged by  small-pox,  and  was  nearly  empty,  its  inhabitants  having  fled  to 
the  woods  for  safety.  Here  the  trials  of  Madame  Godin  began.  Her 
company  of  Indians,  fearing  both  the  disease  and  the  journey  by  water, 
to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  all  deserted  her  at  this  point.  Fortu- 
nately, two  Indians  were  found  remaining  in  the  village.  These  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  boat,  and  conduct  the  party  down  the  river,  but 
after  a  two  days'  sail,  they  also  vanished  in  the  forest.  The  troubled 
travelers,  after  managing  their  vessel  without  aid  for  a  time,  came  upon  a 
convalescent  Indian,  who  consented  to  steer  their  craft  for  them.     But  it 
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was  not  for  long.  One  of  the  gentlemen  having  lost  his  hat  in  the  water, 
the  Indian  attempted  to  recover  it,  and,  falling  overboard,  was  drowned. 
Again  the  gentlemen  tried  to  play  the  sailor,  but  with  such  poor  success  that 
the  boat  presently  was  in  a  sinking  condition.  The  party  gained  the  shore 
and  camped.  Their  physician  volunteered  to  go  down  the  river  to  the  settle- 
ments, and  return  with  aid,  but  he  also  proved  faithless  and  never  came  back. 
Having  waited  for  him  a  month,  they  gave  up  hope,  and,  making  a  rude  raft, 
again  embarked  with  their  baggage  and  some  provisions.  The  raft  was 
wrecked  upon  a  sunken  tree,  and  all  were  thrown  into  the  water.  Madame 
Godin,  after  sinking  twice,  was  rescued  by  her  brothers  and  brought  to 
the  shore,  where  they  found  themselves  in  a  destitute  condition,  in  the 
heart  of  a  tropical  wilderness. 

Then,  following  the  guidance  of  the  stream,  they  pursued  their  way  on 
foot.  Their  route  lay  through  a  matted  wild-wood  of  shrubbery  and  vines, 
through  which  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  with  knife  in  hand. 
The  river  was  very  crooked,  and,  in  one  instance,  wishing  to  cross  the 
land  from  bend  to  bend,  they  plunged  into  the  jungle,  where  they  soon 
became  bewildered  and  lost.  Their  provisions  were  gone,  and  their  only 
food  was  the  wild  fruits,  seeds,  and  palm  cabbages  which  the  forest  yielded. 
Tired  out  with  the  long  march,  their  clothing  in  rags,  their  feet 
wounded  with  thorns,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  thirst,  they  finally  made 
their  last  camp,  from  which  they  were  not  able  to  rise  again. 

There  they  perished,  one  after  another,  until  only  Madame  Godin  was 
left  alive.  Stunned  and  crazed  with  the  terrors  of  the  place,  she  remained 
for  two  days  longer  in  this  dismal  companionship  of  her  dead  friends,  when 
she  finally  summoned  strength  to  make  one  more  attempt  at  escape.  Bare- 
footed and  half-naked,  she  wrapped  herself  in  the  garments  of  the  dead, 
and  cutting  the  shoes  from  her  brother's  feet,  she  protected  her  own  with 
their  thick  soles.  Thus  equipped,  she  began  a  series  of  wanderings,  which 
are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  woman,  and  which  make  us  doubt 
if  she  really  does  belong  to  a  weaker  sex  than  ours.  The  remembrance 
of  the  dead  lying  unburied  behind  her,  the  fear  and  expectation  of  death 
ever  with  her,  wild  beasts  and  serpents  on  all  sides  of  her,  the  storm  over- 
head and  the  morass  under  foot,  the  danger  of  the  day  and  the  solitude 
of  the  night,  all  combined  to  whiten  her  hair  with  fright.  Here  was  a 
woman,  accustomed  to  every  luxury  of  a  civilized  life,  lost  in  the  gloomy 
depths  of  an  equatorial  forest,  in  that  vast  and  mysterious  land,  yet  un- 
explored, which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Amazon ! 

In  the  early  part  of  her  wanderings  Madame  Godin  found  water  to  allay 
her  thirst,   and  a  few    fruits  and  the   fresh   eggs   of  some  unknown  bird, 
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which  gave  her  strength  to  persevere  in  her  tramp,  which  lasted  through 
eight  days  of  wretchedness  and  desolation.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth, 
she  came  again  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  the  party,  to  their 
misfortune,  had  abandoned  for  the  trackless  woods.  Here  she  found 
Indians  launching  their  canoe,  after  anight  upon  the  shore.  These  friendly 
natives  cared  for  her  and  conducted  her  to  the  nearest  village,  at  which  a 
missionary  was  stationed.  An  escort  was  soon  provided  for  her,  and  it  was 
an  easy  and  comfortable  journey  down  the  placid  stream  to  the  Portuguese 
vessel,  the  same  that  had  been  waiting  for  her  for  years,  and  which  con- 
veyed her  to  the  arms  of  her  waiting  husband  on  the  Atlantic  shore. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  Madame  Godin.  It  seems  too 
improbable  to  be  true,  but  it  is  told  by  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  scientific  men  of  his  time  in  France,  and  whose  word  we  have  no 
right  to  discredit.  He  himself  admits  that  this  narrative  reads  like  a 
romance,  with  the  exception  that  no  novelist  would  dare  to  tell  so 
incredible  a  tale  But  he  claims  to  have  been  an  honest  historian,  and  to 
have  given  the  reader  nothing  but  the  truth,  which  is  vouched  for,  not 
only  by  the  word  of  his  wife,  but  also  by  her  blanched  hair  and  broken 
constitution,  by  letters  from  the  missionaries  along  her  route,  and  by  the 
mournful  testimony  of  her  dead  companions,  whose  bodies  were  found  in 
that  fatal  last  camp  of  which  she  told. 
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In  April,  1829,  Samuel  Houston,  then  thirty-six  years  of  age,  in  the  full 
flush  of  personal  popularity  and  political  success,  surprised  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  resigning  the  office  of  Governor  of  Tennessee,  which 
he  had  held  for  two  years,  by  a  letter  of  dignified  stateliness,  assigning  as 
a  reason  an  exigency  in  his  personal  affairs,  which  he  did  not  describe. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  abandonment  of  a  successful  and  promising 
career  has  never  been  definitely  discovered.  Houston  never  revealed  it, 
so  far  as  is  known,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  conjecture  was 
left  to  invent  various  sensational  and  romantic  stories.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried three  months  previously,  and  the  most  current  romance  was  that  his 
wife  had  confessed  in  a  moment  of  despair  or  irritation  that  she  had  never 
loved  him  and  that  her  affections  were  still  engrossed  by  another.  Such  a 
blow  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  unhinged  an  ardent  and  passionate 
nature  like  that  of  Houston,  never  remarkable  for  self-control,  and  it  is 
also  not  impossible,  although  it  might  be  considered  more  extraordinary, 
that  a  longing  for  the  savage  life  such  as  he  had  experienced  during  his 
youth  had  become  irresistible,  and  that  no  price  was  too  heavy  to  pay  for 
its  indulgence.  There  is  no  instance  of  quite  so  conspicuous  an  abandon- 
ment of  fortune  and  honor  from  that  motive,  but  there  have  been  many, 
even  to  this  day,  in  which  persons  of  intelligence  and  srtation  have  aban- 
doned all  the  hopes  of  a  successful  career  and  the  charms  of  civilized 
society  from  an  irresistible  impulse  to  live  with  the  children  of  nature  and 
indulge  their  primitive  instincts.  Houston  had  shown  a  strong  bent  in 
this  direction  throughout  his  whole  life.  When  a  mere  lad  he  had  left  his 
mother's  cabin  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  lived  for  five  years  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Cherokees,  learned  their  language,  which  is 
so  difficult  that  no  adult  person  is  said  to  have  ever  acquired  it,  and  thor- 
oughly adopted  their  ways  and  customs.  Tradition  says  that  he  had  been 
adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief,  and  at  any  rate  his  courage,  activity 
and  companionable  qualities  made  him  a  favorite  as  well  as  a  tolerated 
resident  of  the  tribe.  After  he  had  left  them  and  returned  to  civilization, 
in  his  early  manhood,  he  shared  a  campaign  with  them,  a  considerable  force 
of  Cherokees  acting  as  allies  to  Jackson's  army  in  the  Creek  war,  and  they 
had  seen  his  acts  of  desperate  valor  in  the  charge  upon  the  last  fastness  of 
the  defenses  at  the  battle  of  the  Horse  Shoe.     At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
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cause   ot   his   abandonment   of  his  career,  it  was  with  his  old   friends  and 
companions  that  he  sought  refuge  and  seclusion. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  remained  in  its  native  home, 
but  a  fragment  of  them,  annoyed  and  alarmed  by  the  constantly  increasing 
pressure  of  the  white  population,  and  under  the  influence  of  agents  of  Pres- 
ident Jefferson,  had  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and,  after  various 
vicissitudes  and  migrations,  had  settled  in  the  present  lands  of  the  tribe, 
which  in  1828  had  been  confirmed  to  them  through  a  treaty  negotiated  by 
the  government  with  the  Osages,  the  original  occupants  of  the  soil.  Vari- 
ous migrations  from  the  parent  tribe  had  increased  their  numbers,  and 
after  numerous  battles  with  the  Osages,  they  lived  in  peace,  established 
homes  and  began  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Either  Houston's  more  intimate 
Indian  friends  were  among  the  Western  Cherokees  or  their  distant  location 
offered  a  more  grateful  seclusion,  and  it  was  toward  them  that  he  directed 
his  steps.  Having  settled  up  his  affairs  in  Tennessee,  he  descended  the 
river  to  Cairo,  then  a  small  trading  post,  where  he  fitted  out  a  small  flat 
boat  with  whisky  and  Indian  goods,  and  floated  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  After  a  long  and  laborious  voyage  up  this  river, 
he  finally  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Illinois,  a  small  stream*flowing 
into  it  about  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Gibson.  Here  was  situated  Tah-lon- 
tees-kee,  the  original  town  and  council-house  of  the  tribe,  and  here  was  the 
home  of  his  friend,  the  principal  chief,  Vo-loo-tec-ka,  known  also  by  the 
English  name  of  John  Jolly.  The  cabin  of  the  chief  was  on  the  high  bluff 
that  divides  the  confluent  streams,  and  under  a  majestic  grove  of  sycamore 
and  cottonwood. %  The  Cherokees  have  always  been  the  least  nomadic,  as 
the  most  civilized,  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  lived  in  log  cabins 
and  as  farmers  and  herdsmen  from  a  very  early  period.  Some  of  them, 
among  whom  was  John  Jolly,  had  purchased  slaves  from  their  white  neigh- 
bors, treating  them  after  a  primitively  patriarchal  fashion,  although  refus- 
ing to  amalgamate  with  them,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day.  The  old  chief 
lived  after  the  Indian  fashion,  his  slaves  cultivating  his  clearing  and  taking 
care  of  his  herd  of  several  hundred  cattle.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  force  and  courage,  which  would  be  natural  in  his  position,  and 
as  at  that  time  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  massive  frame,  although  not 
tall,  and  a  rotund  but  commanding  countenance,  with  his  long  locks  plen- 
tifully sprinkled  with  gray.  He  spoke  no  English,  wore  the  aboriginal 
dress  of  blanket  and  leggings,  and  was  the  primitive  savage  in  all  his  ways 
and  habits.  Houston,  or  as  he  was  known  to  his  Indian  friends,  Co  lon-neh, 
the  Raven,  was  greeted  most  heartily,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  his 
supplies  of  whisky  stimulated  the  welcome  of  his  entertainers,  and  were  the 
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means  of  celebrating  his  arrival  with  a  fervent  carouse.  I  Ee  took  up  his  abode 
with  the  chief,  putting  on  the  Indian  dress,  and  adopting  all  their  habits 
and  manners.  Living  witnesses  among  the  Cherokees  have  seen  the  old 
chief  and  Houston  seated  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the  cabin,  by  the  wooden 
trough  of  ka-naii-Jia-na,  hominy  cooked  to  the  consistency  of  paste,  which 
always  stood'  in  the  center,  and  feeding  each  other  in  the  aboriginal. fashion 
of  friendliness  with  the  common  spoon  ;  and,  although  assuming  too  much 
dignity  for  the  ball  plays  and  sports,  he  took  part  in  all  the  occupations  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Cherokee 
brave.  Houston  had  more  than  one  natural  characteristic  of  the  Indian 
besides  his  fondness  for  wild  life,  and  particularly  shared  their  fondness  for 
barbaric  display  and  theatrical  effect.  He  may  have  been  as  careless  and 
slatternly  as  they  when  lounging  about  the  cabin  or  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  at  the  council  or  any  gathering  of  the  tribe  he  arrayed  himself  in  all 
the  picturesque  habit  of  the  Indian  brave.  The  Cherokees  did  not  paint 
themselves  like  their  neighbors,  the  Osages,  and  the  other  plains  Indians, 
but  maintained  at  this  period  their  barbaric  dress  of  buckskin  hunting-shirt, 
leggings  and  moccasins,  and  adorned  their  locks  with  the  feathers  of  the 
eagle  and  the  wild  turkey.  On  occasions  of  state,  Houston  arrayed  him- 
self with  the  best.  He  has  been  described  as  wearing,  in  full  dress,  a  white 
hunting-shirt  brilliantly  embroidered,  yellow  leggings  and  moccasins  elab- 
orately worked  with  beads,  and  a  circlet  of  turkey  feathers  for  his  head. 
He  let  his  hair  grow  and  braided  it  in  a  long  queue,  which  hung  down  his 
back,  and  wore  his  beard  upon  his  chin  in  a  "  goatee,"  shaving  the  rest  of 
his  face.  The  Indians  are  very  quick  to  ridicule  any  tricks  of  ways  and 
manners,  and  Houston's  theatrical  dignity  and  splendor  did  not  escape 
their  satire.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  council  meeting,  they  arrayed  a  negro 
in  a  caricature  of  his  attire  and  stationed  him  behind  his  seat,  where  he 
imitated  his  pose  and  manner,  to.the  great  glee  of  the  assembly.  Houston 
bore  the  presence  of  his  imitator  with  a  shrewd  indifference,  and  the  joke 
was  not  repeated.  The  Eastern  Cherokees  at  this  time  had  adopted  a 
constitution  and  code  of  laws,  framed  upon  a  model  of  those  of  their  white 
neighbors,  but  the  Western  Cherokees  maintained  their  methods  of  primi- 
tive government.  They  had  a  principal  chief  and  sub-chiefs,  who  were 
the  natural  leaders  in  war  and  council,  but  their  authority  was  limited,  and 
the  actual  government  was  that  of  a  republic,  in  which  the  tribe  decided 
all  important  matters  by  discussion  and  vote  in  a  popular  council.  They 
had  leading  men,  .who  were  not  called  chiefs,  but  who  had  great  and  fre- 
quently controlling  influence  by  their  acknowledged  skill  in  war,  their 
eloquence,  their  claim  of  descent  from  the  ancient  priesthood  of  the  tribe, 
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their  experience  or  their  weight  of  character.  John  Jolly  himself,  although 
the  principal  chief,  was  not  the  commander  of  the  war  parties ;  this  office 
being  filled,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  skill  and  bravery,  by  Ta-kaJi-to-kuh, 
a  noble  warrior  and  determined  opponent  of  civilization,  and  Dik-kch,  "  the 
Just,"  held  an  equally  important  place  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe.  There 
were  others  noted  for  their  eloquence  or  wisdom,  and  the  council  was  a 
sort  of  parliament,  in  which  all  took  part  but  in  which  the  natural  leader- 
ship fell  to  those  best  qualified  to  move  and  to  govern  it.  At  this  time 
peace  had  been  definitely  settled  between  the  Cherokees  and  their  neigh- 
bors and  enemies,  the  Osages,  and  no  questions  of  war  came  before  the 
council.  Its  grave  questions  of  discussion  were  the  relations  of  the  tribe 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  represented  by  its  agents  and 
military  commanders,  the  propositions  of  grants  for  missionary  stations 
and  schools,  the  maintenance  of  formal  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  Cher- 
okees, and  such  matters,  and  it  also  administered  a  rude  justice  for  crimes 
with  the  bullet  and  the  whip  for  murder  and  theft.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  religious  observances  took  place  at  their  council  meetings,  as  in  earlier 
times,  the  ancient  religion  having  become  very  much  decayed,  and  existing 
only  in  a  traditional  mythology  among  the  old  men,  the  native  faith  being 
largely  mingled  with  the  Biblical  legend  derived  from  the  whites,  and  in  a 
belief  in  witchcraft,  which  resulted  in  many  acts  of  private  vengeance  for 
the  supposed  injury  to  person  or  property  by  those  possessing  the  evil 
power.  It  is  said  that  Houston  did  not  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  council,  although  he  shared  its  deliberations,  and  this  was  possi- 
bly on  account  of  the  native  jealousy  of  the  members  of  an  alien  race, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Indian,  although  he  was  an  adopted  member 
of  the  tribe. 

In  the  relations  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  United  States  government  he  took 
the  prominent  place  to  which  his  experience  entitled  him.  In  1832  he  led 
a  delegation  to  Washington  to  protest  against  the  incursions  of  white  men 
into  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  the  illegal  traffic  in  whisky — for  what- 
ever his  personal  habits  of  indulgence  at  this  time,  he  recognized  the  injury 
done  to  the  tribe  by  liquor,  and  opposed  its  further  introduction — the 
tyranny  and  peculation  of  agents  and  contractors,  and  the  familiar  cata- 
logue of  Indian  wrongs.  His  visit  was  the  occasion  of  a  scandalous  on- 
slaught upon  his  character  by  the  Indian  "  ring,"  which  was  also  sharpened 
by  political  animosity  directed  against  a  personal  friend  and  ally  of  President 
Jackson,  and  foul  aspersions  were  made,  in  the  unscrupulous  language  of 
the  time,  as  to  the  causes  of  his  resignation  and  his  habits  of  life  and  pur- 
poses in  living  among  the  Indians.     Mr.  Stansbury,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  made  a  violent  attack  upon  him,  charging 
him  with  having  endeavored  to  obtain  a  fraudulent  contract  for  supplying 
the  Indians,  and  hinting  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  were 
connected  with  the  fraud.  This  was  too  much  for  the  hot  blood  of  Hous- 
ton, and  he  made  an  attack  upon  his  assailant  on  the  Capitol  grounds, 
breaking  a  hickory  cane  in  felling  him  to  the  ground.  For  this  act  of  sav- 
agery he  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker  for  assaulting 
a  member  of  the  House,  the  reprimand,  under  the  influence  of  political 
favoritism,  being  made  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise,  and  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  and  fined  five  hundred  dollars,  the  fine  being  remitted 
by  President  Jackson.  As  to  the  attack  upon  his  integrity,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  wholly  unjust.  Houston  was  more  than  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  Indians.  He  was  one  in  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  their 
cause  was  thoroughly  his  own.  The  charges  against  him  were  investigated 
by  a  Congressional  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Stansbury  was  a  member,  and 
the  inquiry  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  beyond  even  the  doubt  of 
partisan  malice.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  procuring  the  removal 
of  the  agents  and  contractors,  and  this  was  but  one  of  the  many  services 
which  he  was  able  to  perform  for  the  tribe  of  his  adoption  during  his  politic- 
al career.  While  a  member  of  the  delegation  in  Washington  he  lived  and 
slept  with  his  Indian  associates,  although  resuming  a  civilized  dress,  which 
he  again  laid  aside  upon  his  return  to  the  Territory. 

Houston  remained  an  inmate  of  the  cabin  of  his  friend,  John  Jolly,  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  was  regarded  as  his  adopted  son.  The  council- 
ground  was  the  gathering-place  of  the  tribe  for  its  great  ball  plays,  in  which 
a  thousand  combatants  sometimes  took  part,  and  which  often  lasted  for 
several  days,  being  accompanied  by  nightly  dances,  in  which  the  women 
took  part,  and  sometimes  by  wild  orgies  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
supply  of  whisky  by  flat  boat  or  smuggler's  pack-train.  The  location  was 
most  inviting,  a  small  savannah  in  the  rear  of  the  council-house,  which  was 
a  mere  shed  roofed  with  thatch,  giving  a  field  for  the  ball  games  and  dances, 
and  the  mighty  grove  and  clear  stream  affording  shelter  and  water.  These 
assemblages  have  entirely  ceased  with  the  advance  of  the  tribe  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  last  war-dance  and  ball  play  of  the  tribe  having  taken  place  at  Fort 
Gibson  In  1861,  when  the  Confederate  agents  were  enlisting  their  Indian 
allies  and  awakening  their  barbaric  habits  as  a  stimulant  ;  but  it  does  not 
take  an  active  imagination  upon  the  scene  to  call  up  the  struggling  throngs 
at  the  ball  play  or  the  wild  dance  by  the  blazing  fires,  in  all  the  frenzy  of 
barbaric  excitement..  Whatever  Houston  may  have  done  in  his  youth,  he 
took  no  part  in  these  festivities  during  his  later  residence,  but  conducted 
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himself  as  the  dignified  brave,  except  perhaps  when  indulging  in  the 
whisky,  whose  introduction  he  opposed  after  the  consumption  of  his  origi- 
nal cargo.  At  one  of  these  gatherings,  however,  he'  fell  in  love  with  a 
Cherokee  woman  named  Tyenia  Rogers.  She  was  a  half-breed,  of  great 
personal  beauty,  and  as  tall  and  stately  for  her  sex  as  Houston  himself. 
With  her  he  took  up  as  his  wife,  and  removed  to  the  west  of  Grand  river, 
opposite  Fort  Gibson,  where  he  made  a  clearing,  which  still  remains,  and 
erected  a  log  cabin,  which  was  burnt  during  the  war.  He  maintained  him- 
self by  keeping  a  small  trading  store,  and  as  usual,  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
by  a  little  slatternly  farming  and  careless  stock  raising.  He  was  not  more 
ambitious  or  industrious  than  his  Indian  associates,  and  at  this  period  his 
habits  reached  their  lowest  point  of  self-indulgence.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  his  better  instincts  and  capacities  could  always  remain  contented 
with  the  narrow  interests  and  degrading  habits  of  savages,  however  strong 
the  barbaric  elements  in  his  nature,  or  however  severe  the  blow  that  had 
rendered  civilized  life  for  a  time  intolerable  to  him.  The  thoughts  of  the 
possibilities  of  his  abandoned  career  must  have  obtruded  themselves  upon 
him  with  more  and  more  persistent  regret,  and  the  degradation  and  failure 
of  his  life  been  felt  with  keener  poignancy  as  the  years  went  by.  It  was  a 
proof  that  his  nature  had  escaped  final  degradation  that  he  sought  in- 
creased forgetfulness  in  the  stupefaction  of  liquor.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Fort  Gibson  for  his  supplies  of  whisky,  and  had  sunk  so  low  that 
his  form  was  often  seen  stretched  in  the  street  before  the  sutler's  store,  in 
the  helplessness  of  intoxication,  and  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
wretched  outcast  who  hangs  about  the  dram  shops  of  the  frontier,  except 
that  there  were  periods  when  he  buried  himself  in  the  woods  and  received 
something  of  their  balm  and  health  in  his  wounded  spirit. 

To  the  unhappiness  and  degradation  of  this  life  there  came  a  hope  of 
relief  and  redemption  in  the  news  of  the  stirring  of  national  life  in  Texas, 
and  the  combined  eagerness  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  and  of 
resistance  to  a  degrading  domination  among  its  American  settlers.  All 
the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  border  were  attracted  by  the  scent  of  warfare 
and  the  hope  of  fortune,  and  a  small  party  was  formed  of  the  daring  rovers  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  Houston  joined  this,  and  naturally  became  the  leader, 
although  he  was  so  poor  at  the  time  that  he  had  to  take  his  departure  on 
a  small  pony  unfit  to  carry  his  weight,  which  was  finally  exchanged  by  the 
good  will  of  one  of  his  associates  for  a  more  presentable  horse.  He  did 
not  at  once  conquer  his  feeling  of  degradation  and  hopelessness,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  with  a  small  settlement  of  Cherokees  upon  the  Red 
river  before  going  forward  to  Texas.     Perhaps  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
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for  indulgence,  his  manly  qualities  strengthened  themselves,  or  the  news 
of  the  imminence  of  the  struggle  with  Mexico  still  further  fired  his  spirit, 
and  he  finished  his  journey  with  such  results  as  are  familiar  to  history. 

That  he  sincerely  loved  his  Indian  wife  is  made  evident  by  the  fact 
that  when  he  had  established  himself  and  won  fame  and  honor  in  Texas, 
he  sent  for  her  to  join  him,  but  she  refused  to  leave  her  people  and  familiar 
life,  and  died  after  a  few  years  in  the  home  which  he  had  made.  He  left 
no  Indian  children,  but  the  family  of  his  wife  was  a  large  and  notable  one, 
and  his  nephews  and  nieces  are  numerous  in  the  tribe,  some  of  them  dis- 
tinguished by  their  influence  and  intelligence.  To  his  credit,  Houston 
never  forgot  his  friendship  with  the  Cherokees  or  endeavored  to  ignore  his 
life  among  them.  After  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  he  was 
fervent  in  advocating  their  interests  and  in  defending  them  from  injustice. 
Not  only  as  the  special  champion  of  this  tribe,  but  in  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  Indian  questions,  and  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  justice  of 
honesty  and  consideration,  he  was  far  beyond  the  majority  of  the  public  men 
of  his  time,  and  particularly  of  the  spirit  of  border  greed  and  prejudice, 
which  is  by  no  means  yet  extinct.  Like  some  of  the  army  officers,  who 
had  shared  their  tents  and  learned  to  admire  their  bravery  and  faithfulness, 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  Indians  from  sympathy  as  well  as  a  sense  of  up- 
rightness and  honor,  and  respected  their  barbaric  virtues  as  he  understood 
the  elements  of  their  character.  His  rooms  were  always  open  to  the  Cher- 
okee delegations  when  they  arrived  in  Washington,  and  he  was  their 
friendly  companion  as  well  as  the  sharer  of  their  councils  and  their  advo- 
cate at  the  Indian  Bureau  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  His  regard  was 
repaid  with  lasting  reverence  and  affection.  He  has  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
remembrance  and  tradition  of  the  Cherokee  people  as  their  faithful  and 
powerful  friend,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  as  an  honorable  patronymic 
in  the  younger  generations,  like  that  of  William  Penn. 

Houston's  Indian  life  was  exceptional  in  the  distinction  of  the  place 
and  career  which  he  abandoned,  and  in  the  opportunity  and  success  of  his 
redemption,  but  it  is  by  no  means  singular  in  its  essential  characteristics. 
There  have  been  many  Europeans  and  Americans,  since  the  first  contact 
of  the  white  race  with  the  Indian,  who,  like  the  hero  of  Wordsworth's 
"  Ruth,"  who  "  dwelt  among  the  Cherokees,"  have  felt  the  irresistible  fas- 
cination of  the  appeal  to  their  natural  instincts,  and  lived  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  and  plain,  "lost  to  the  use  of  life  and  name  and  fame." 
The  majority  may  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  inclination  for  savage 
indulgence  and  cruelty,  and  sunk  deeper  than  their  Indian  associates  in  all 
the  vices  and  degradations  of  savagery.     This  is  too  often  the  type  of  the 
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"  squaw  man,"  except  perhaps  among  the  French  voyageurs,  whose  bar- 
baric instincts  are  more  careless  than  false  and  cruel.  But  there  are  many 
instances  of  intelligent  and  cultured  men  who  have  abandoned  civilization 
for  a  home  among  the  Indians,  in  whom  the  longing  for  the  unconscious 
communion  of  nature  and  the  keen  delights  which  she  offers  to  the  hunter, 
the  adventurer  and  the  idler,  have  had  as  much  influence  as  the  inclina- 
tion for  savage  license  or  the  revulsion  of  a  passionate  nature  under  a 
cruel  blow  or  a  wreck  of  fortune.  That  these  can  be  always  contented  in 
the  stifling  of  their  nobler  instincts  and  active  intellects  cannot  be  believed, 
and  remorse  and  longing  must  overtake  them,  as  they  did  Houston.  Per- 
haps, like  him,  they  may  attempt  to  drown  them  in  indulgence,  and,  miss- 
ing the  opportunity  for  escape,  sink  into  hopeless  degradation,  or  they 
may  return  to  civilization  through  some  of  the  obscure  channels  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise  in  frontier  life.  The  border  ranche  and  the  mining 
camp  can  show  many  such  instances  of  successful  redemption  from  savage 
life,  and  there  are  many  more  who  fill  unknown  graves  under  the  over- 
flowing waters  of  civilization,  and  yet  beyond  them,  whose  misstep  was 
fatal  and  who  perished  in  the  perils  which  they  invoked.  Houston  was  the 
most  fortunate  in  his  redemption,  as  his  fall  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
any  of  this  class,  but  his  experience  was  not  singular,  or  the  influences 
which  produced  it  exceptional,  and  he  was  the  type  of  many  who,  beneath 
all  the  restraints  of  civilization,  feel  the  irresistible  impulses  and  instincts 
of  the  primitive  man,  and  who  in  our  day  are  represented  by  a  Livingstone 
and  a  Palmer,  the  devoted  missionary  and  the  learned  scholar,  who  were 
moved  by  duty  to  their  exile,  but  were  also  happiest  when  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  nature  and  among  her  savage  children. 
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SIR    HENRY  CLINTON'S    ORIGINAL  SECRET  RECORD  OF  PRIVATE  DAILY  INTELLIGENCE 

Contributed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edward  F.  DeLancey 

{Continued  from  page  342) 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  McCleland  of  Red  Hook  on  the  Hudson  above  mentioned,  to 

his  Brother,  January  29th,  1781,  red  January f  31st 
"Sir 

I  send  you  the  best  intelligence  I  could  collect.  I  sent  the  Bearer  to  Ben- 
nington to  make  inquiries  about  Ethan  Allen  and  how  the  people  there  were 
inclined.  He  returned  the  20th  of  this  month.  His  accounts  agree  with  Judge 
Morris's*  advice  some  time  ago.  He  recommended  to  Congress  to  grant  them  to 
be  a  free  and  independent  State,  for  they  are  much  alarmed,  lest  this  new  State 
should  join  with  Canada  in  the  Spring.  Now  [they]  that  were  thought  in  the  eyes 
of  General  Washington  the  most  virtuous  State  on  the  continent  are  also  likely  to 
revolt,  f  We  are  forming  committees  to  regulate  the  assembly  J  and  curb  the  heavy 
oppressions.  The  rebells  are  alarmed  at  this,  fearing  it  may  tend  to  a  subversion 
of  their  government,  which  I  believe  will  be  the  case  before  long.  The  Assembly 
will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  oeople.  By  reading  the  newspapers 
you  will  find  the  charge  laid  against  the  rebel  powers  by  the  inhabitants,  who  daily 
exclaim  against  the  arbitrary  powers  given  to  commissaries  and  other  officers. 

Last  week  I  was  in  company  with  six  Frenchmen  belonging  to  Rhode  Island, 
who  left  Virginia  some  time  before.     They  told  me   that  General   Arnold  with 

*  Chief  Justice  Richard  Morris  of  New  York  ;  then  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Vermont 
under  New  York  grants. 

f  The  Vermonters'  treaty  with  General  Haldiman  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  was  at  this  time  in  negotiation.  Concluded  some  months  later,  it  was  sent  by  Gen.  II.  to 
Sir  H.  Clinton  in  December,  1781,  and  traitorously  sent  by  William  Smith,  the  titular  Chief  Justice 
of  New  York,  Sir  H.  Clinton's  chief  adviser,  to  his  friend  and  old  pupil,  Gov.  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  with  a  copy  of  his  own  opinion  upon  it  rendered  to  Sir  H.  Clinton.  Gov.  George 
Clinton  at  once  called  a  special  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  at  Poughkeep;  ie  for  the  20th 
January,  1782,  and  then  laid  the  papers  and  opinion  before  them.  They  found  the  facts  to  be  as 
stated,  directed  the  matter  laid  before  Congress,  and  resolved  to  enforce  the  authority  of  New 
York.  Journals  New  York  Senate  and  Assembly,  fifth  and  sixth  Sessions,  50-54.  II.  Jones' 
History,  209  and  471. 

%  Of  New  York. 
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three  thousand  five  hundred  [men]  had  landed  the  5th  of  this  month  and  met 
with  great  success  having  destroyed  all  the  stores  of  Richmond,  where  their  prin- 
cipal magazines  were  formed. 

The  Rebells  here  say  they  are  likely  to  get  their  men  for  filling  up  their  Regi- 
ment— but  I  have  not  seen  a  man  willing  to  take  their  bounty,  or  who  seemed 
inclined  to  enlist  for  more  than  nine  months. 

The  Rebells  have  got  something  to  tickle  them  from  Morrisania,  but  they  are 
quarreling  about  the  plunder.*  Yesterday  three  hundred  men  crossed  from  Ver- 
plancks  Pointy  to  patronize  the  Penssylvania  troops." 

Jamtary  31  st 

'  Abner  Badsby\  left  Elizabeth  town  yesterday  about  one  o'clock,  says  the  Jersey 
troops  are  at  Bottle  hill  surrounded  by  about  2,000 J  troops  from  West  Point.  They 
have  shot  one  Serjeant  Grant,  and  another — the  rest  are  pardoned  and  disarmed. 

General  Howes  (Howe)  commands  the  troops.  Some  papers  were  dropped  in 
camp  and  two  people  are  suspected  for  having  dropped  them.     One  Blanck  & § 

The  contents  are  kept  secret. 

The  Pennsylvanians  are  still  at  Trenton  :  this  he  heard  from  Hatfield's  father 
and  another  person. 

Copy  of  letter  in  Cypher  from  Connecticut  received  February  Ath,  1781 
Dear  Sir 

I  find  myself  disappointed  in  the  hopes  and  expectations  I  entertained  when  I 
wrote  last  of  seeing  you  ere  now  in  York.  I  cannot  obtain  a  flag  of  truce  therefore 
can  give  you  the  substance  only  of  such  matters  as  behoove  you  to  know,  and 
which  I  collect  with  care  and  attention,  this  mode  of  writing|]  not  so  well  admitting 
of  being  particular. 

I  have  made  a  journey  to  Hartford  and  one  to  Camp.^[  The  former  in  order  to 
sound  the  members  of  the  secret  Convention**  and  those  of  the  Assembly  :  the 

*  Col.  Hull's  surprise  of  De  Lancey's  corps  at  Morrisania,  referred  to  in  Col.  Robinson's  Intelli- 
gence of  January  26th  above  mentioned. 

f  This  name  is  probably  meant  for  "  Badgley."  At  "  Bottle  Hill,"  mentioned  in  this  state- 
ment, now  Madison,  N.  J.,  lived  "  Isaac  Badgley,"  a  tory,  whose  wife  being  seen  carrying  food 
into  a  neighboring  swamp  led  to  the  seizure  there,  in  1782,  of  Caleb  Sweeny,  jr.,  and  John  Parr, 
two  tories,  for  whom  a  large  reward  was  offered  by  Gov.  Livingston.  IX.  Hist.  Mag.,  2d  series, 
337.  The  similarity  of  the  names  points  to  the  probability  of  "  Badsby  "  being  meant  for 
"  Badgley,"  and  that  he  was  of  the  same  family.  %  There  were  only  1,000  on  this  duty. 

§  So  in  the  MS.  |  In  cypher.  ^T  In  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

*  The  Convention  of  commissioners  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York,  which  met  at  Hartford  in  November,  1780.  This  Convention  advised  that 
another  be  called  at  Providence,  of  representatives  from  New  England  and  New  York,  at  such  time 
in  1781  as  Gov.  Trumbull  might  fix.  He  designated  12th  April,  1781,  as  the  day.  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  appointed  commissioners,  the  other  states  did  not,  and  the  Convention  failed  for 
want  of  a  quorum.      S.  E.  Baldwin's  "  New  Haven  Convention  of  1778,"  38. 
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latter  to  discover  the  feelings  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  their  progress  in 
recruiting  :  in  all  which  I  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
secrecy  being  enjoined  on  the  Members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  real  business  on  which  the  Convention  met  at  Hartford,  was,  to  form  and 
cement  an  union  or  coalition  between  the  Eastern  and  York  Colonies  it  being 
apprehended  they  must  ultimately  fight  for  themselves)  ;  and  [to]  raise  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  army  ;  to  recommend  ('tho  this  was  done  in  the  language  of 
despair)  to  their  respective  Assemblys  to  instruct  their  delegates  in  Congress  to 
urge  the  completion  of  the  confederacy  ;  and  to  vest  the  chieftain*  with  a  dictator- 
ship for  a  limited  time  ;  and  this  with  a  view  to  get  riddance  of  Congress.  How- 
ever this  last  met  with  warm  opponents  and  the  consideration  of  it  is  deferred  till 
the  next  session  of  the  Assembly.f 

A  defection  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  colonies.-];  induces  these  measures. 
Egbert  Benson  and  John  Sloss  Hobart  represented  New  York  in  this  convention. 
Its  proceedings  have  never  been  published  but  remain  in  MS.  in  the  Sec.  of  State's 
office  in  Washington. 

Pennsylvania  engaged  to  supply  the  army  with  4,000  Barrels  of  flour  last  Cam- 
paign of  which  they  furnished  only  500  Barrells. 

Maryland  still  refuses  to  come  into  the  Confederation  and  the  Carolinas  being 
exhausted  no  supplies  can  be  expected  from  thence. 

The  Assembly's  being  lately  summoned  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  from 
Congress  for  their  quota  of  men  and  supplies  and  also  to  engage  the  support  of  the 
Convention. 

The  men  were  to  be  raised  by  the  1st  instant,  but  not  one  tenth  of  the  number 
is  engaged,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  will  [be].  They  cannot  be  engaged  under 
^500  in  silver  per  man  on  an  average. §  Not  a  recruit  can  be  had  for  the  public 
encouragement. 

*  Washington. 

f  This  convention  at  Hartford  met  in  November,  1780,  as  before  stated.  Its  President  was 
William  Bradford,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  sent  its  proceedings  to  the  Continental  Congress  on 
December  12th,  1780.  These  were  referred  to  Messrs.  Mathews,  Root,  Montgomery,  Witherspoon, 
and  Madison  as  a  committee.  journals  Congress,  1 781,  p.  392.  No  action  of  this  committee  was 
had,  apparently,  as  no  report  from  it  is  contained  in  the  journals  of  Congress.  Alexander 
McDougall  writing  to  Washington  from  Fishkill  (where  he  went  by  request  of  members  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  visit  that  body)  on  30th  October,  1780,  says,  "  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  convention  at  Hartford  are  men  of  enlarged  minds,  fully  informed  of  our  civil 
defects  and  inertness,  as  "well  as  the  feeble  state  of  the  army.  They  are  instructed  and  empowered 
to  agree  on  the  necessity  of  a  continental  executive  with  powers  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
enclosure  number  one."  III.  Sparks's  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  136.  The  "  enclosure 
number  one  "  Sparks  has  not  given. 

\  "  Southern  Colonies."  This  expression  was  used  by  New  Englanders  generally  in  the  last 
century  to  describe  all  colonies  out  of  New  England.      In  this  sense  it  is  here  used. 

§  The  pound  here  means  in  New  England  currency,  or,  as  it  was  called  "Boston  currency." 
^500  was  equal  to  1,666  dollars  in  specie.  Am.  Negotiator,  p.  460;  a  sum  approaching  the 
Amounts  paid  at  i.he  North  lor  bounties  in  the  latter  part  of  the  late  civil  war. 
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When  I  was  at  the  highlands*  I  spent  a  night  with  Parsons,f  and  another  with 

General  Stark. J  I  am  on  the  best  of  terras  with  them  both.  The  latter  with  his 
family  stayed  a  night  at  my  house  since.§ 

He  draws  a  Wretched  picture  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  of  the  public  affairs. 
To  enumerate  all  the  species  of  Wretchedness  they  labor  under  would  be  tedious. 

He  says  that  had  all  the  Navy  of  France  been  here  last  summer  (1780)  it  were 
not  in  the  chieftain's  power  to  have  co-operated  with  them  in  the  then  expected 
blockade  of  York  ;  j|  chiefly  owing  to  their  want  of  provisions.  They  will  be  some- 
what better  supplied  next  summer  with  meat,  but  not  with  bread. 

Should  you  judge  it  worth  while  to  see  the  several  quotas  of  the  various  sup- 
plies apportioned  by  Congress  to  the  several  States  and  also  the  new  establishment 
of  their  army,  I  can  send  them  to  you.^f 

The  Brigades  in  the  highlands  were  not  each  600  strong  when  I  was  there.  I 
saw  the  commissary's  return  he  being  my  friend. 

Dear  Sir,  I  need  not  caution  you  against  paying  any  great  attention  to  the 
representations  of  those,  who  only  take  up  hearsay.  Some  of  this  class  deceive 
persons  in  high  office  with  you.  They  have  no  access  to  those  from  whom  perfect 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  ;  of  those  your  own  superior  understanding  will  enable 
you  to  benefit.  Believe  me  there  are  but  few,  who  are  let  into  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet,  nor  could  I  know  them  were  it  not  for  my  intimacy  with  some  of  the  prin- 

*  At  the  camp. 

•}-  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  of  Reading,  Connecticut,  who  had  shortly  before — in  October,  1780 
— been  made  a  Major-General  by  Congress,  and  then  succeeded  Gen.  Putnam  in  the  chief  command 
of  the  Connecticut  Line.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  served  as  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Connecti- 
cut regiment,  and  was  made  Brigadier-General  in  August,  1776.  His  and  Fellowe's  brigades  were 
those  which,  at  the  landing  of  the  British  at  Kips  Bay,  15th  September,  1776,  "  ran  away  in  the 
greatest  confusion  without  firing  a  single  shot,"  as  Washington  expressed  it  in  his  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress.      IV.  Sparks,  93.     He  served  under  Putnam  until  he  became  his  successor. 

X  John  Stark,  born  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  28th  August,  1728,  a  Captain  of  Rogers's  Rangers, 
in  1756,  Colonel,  1775  to  March,  1777,  when  he  resigned  from  chagrin  at  not  being  promoted.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  under  the  Council  of  New  Hampshire,  he  raised  a  body  of  militia,  and 
defeated  Baum  on  the  Wallomschaick  in  New  York,  called  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He  re-entered 
the  army  in  the  following  autumn,  served  through  the  war,  and  died  on  the  8th  May,  1822,  aged 
93,  at  Derry field,  now  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

§  Stark  obtained  a  furlough  on  account  of  his  health  while  in  the  Highlands,  and  went  home  to 
Derryfield,  N.  II.     This  visit  was  probably  made  on  his  way  to  that  place. 

I  Styling  the  city  "  York,"  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  was  extremely  common  in  the  last 
century  among  all  classes.  Now  it  is  rarely  heard  except  among  the  laboring  classes  and  small 
traders  of  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  who  also  call  those  people  who  reside  in  the  country  in 
the  summer  only  "  Yorkers." 

*T  The  quotas  and  supplies  resolutions  of  the  Continental  Congress,  here  referred  to,  will  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  1780,  pp.  355-56.  They  were  passed  on  the  4th  Nov.  in  that 
year. 

The  "  new  establishment  "  of  the  American  army  took  effect  1st  January,  1781.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  3d  Oct.,  1780.     Journals  of  Congress,  1780,  pp.  318-19. 
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cipal  officers  in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  arising  from  my  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature/1-  and  being  still  continued  one  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  examine  into  the  staff  department.  I  should  have  made  it  part 
of  my  business  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  State  of  the  French  at  Rhode 
Island,  but  finding  a  person  charged  with  that,  who  I  believe  will  do  it  with  toler- 
able accuracy  [I  have  not  done  so].     I  am  sure  he  has  a  good  opportunity. 

Nothing  transpires  concerning  Allen.  All  is  silence  in  that  region  at  present. 
The  Proclamation  lately  come  out  will  have  a  good  Effect.  They  ought  to  be  cir- 
culated through  the  country.  The  people  in  thisf  and  York  Government  are 
almost  ready  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  You  may  see  by  our  papers,  the  army  being 
so  nigh  will  prevent  it  at  present.  However,  much  can  be  effected  by  increasing 
the  foment  amongst  the  people  and  pointing  out  the  various  blessings  held  forth  in 
the  Proclamation.! 

Private  dispatches  are  frequently  sent  from  your  city  to  the  Chieftain  here  by 
some  traitors.  They  come  by  the  way  of  Setalket,§  where  a  certain  Brewster]  re- 
ceives them,  at,  or  near,  a  certain  woman's.  A  most  daring  enterprise  has  been 
lately  concerted  at  the  quarters  of  the  Chieftain  here.^f     It  was  no  less  than  an 

*  Of  Connecticut.  f  Connecticut. 

I  Gen.  Robertson's  proclamation  of  1780.  The  dependence  of  the  British  commanders  and 
others  upon  Proclamations  and  their  effect  was  ridiculously  great.  Jones,  in  his  History,  Vol.  II. ( 
p.  173,  says:  "Generals  and  Governors  seem  to  have  thought  America  could  be  conquered  by 
proclamations.  The  commissioners  (for  restoring  peace)  adopted  the  same  plan  ;  serious  fighting 
would  have  done  much  better.  Proclamations  at  last  became  so  common  that  the  rebels  held  them 
in  the  utmost  derision.  Nay,  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  made  a  kite  of  one  published 
by  Lord  Carlisle  and  his  brother  commissioners  for  a  son  of  his  to  play  with." 

§  Setauket  (as  now  spelled),  Suffolk  Co.,  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island. 

|  This  was  undoubtedly  the  Capt.  Caleb  Brewster  who,  in  1778,  was  employed  as  a  secret  agent, 
and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  procuring  and  sending  to  Washington  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments and  projects  of  the  British  in  New  York  and  on  Long  Island.  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this 
very  letter,  Brewster  captured  and  brought  into  Black  Rock  Harbor  (Fairfield)  an  armed  boat.  He 
reported  this  to  Washington  and  asked  for  an  increased  number  of  men,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
by  the  following  letter  : 

"  Head  Quarters,  New  Windsor,  Feb.  23d,  1781. 
**  Sir — It  is  not  in  my  power  to  spare  any  further  number  of  men  for  your  detachment,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  call  in  many  guards,  and  weaken  other  necessary  ones  to  support  the  garrison  at  West 
Point.     You  will  dispose  of  the  boat,  and  what  you  took  in  her,  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 

"  I  am  Sir 

"Your  Obedient  Servant 

"  G.  Washington." 
Brewster  was  commissioned  a  Lieut,  of  Artillery  during  the  war,  though  a  seaman  by  profession, 
probably  to  aid  in  saving  his  life,  if  taken,  by  enabling  him  to  be  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
II.  Thompson's  Hist.  Long  Island,  513. 

IT  Washington's,  on  the  North  River.  From  the  use  of  the  word  "here,"  in  this  place  and 
elsewhere  in  this  letter,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  written,  at  least  in  part,  while  its  author  was  in 
the  American  camp  on  the  Hudson. 
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attempt  to  take  the  Commander-in-Chief*  in  his  quarters  in  the  city.  A  certain 
Col1  Humphry!  one  of  the  Chief's  -Aids  de  Camp  was  to  have  gone  down  the 
river  with  a  party,  and  land  behind  Kennedy's  house,!  thence  proceed  up  through 
the  garden  and  secrete  themselves  behind  the  house,  whilst  some  were  to  advance 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  seize  the  Sentries  in  the  street,  upon  which  a  signal  was  to 
be  given,  those  on  the  back  of  the  house  to  crush  in  with  crowbars,  and  take  his 
Excellency  with  all  his  papers.  Some  traitors  in  the  city  were  to  know  the  night 
and  hour  of  attack  and  were  likewise  to  seize  on  the  adjacent  sentries  on  receiving 
the  signal.  To  facilitate  this  mad  project  a  Captain's  command  was  to  land  at 
Greenwichg  and  march  to  Knyphausen's  quarters ||  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  alarm  as  to  take  him.  However  romantic  this  may  seem,  yet  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution.  This  Humphry  is  quite 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  succeeding  at  some  convenient  season.  My  author- 
ity is  good  from  no  less  than  a  General  Officer.^ 

Emmissaries  are  now  employed  in  your  city  and  on  the  Island**  by  the  Governors 
of  this  and  York  Statesff  to  negociate  a  loan  of  a  capital  sum  in  specie.  Repeated 
offers  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  abettors  of  the  rebellion  in  your 
city  and  on  the  island.  They  are  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  you  will  Evacu- 
ate the  City  when  (say  they)  they  expect  nothing  else  but  to  be  stripped  of  their 
effects.  XX     Our  Governor  is  authorized  by  the  Assembly  to  pledge  the  security  of 

-  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

f  Col.  David  Humphreys,  of  Derby,  Connecticut,  soldier,  poet  and  diplomatist.  He  became 
one  of  Washington's  aids  in  17S0,  a  few  months  before  the  plot  referred  to  was  originated.  His 
military  career  he  himself  thus  describes  : 

"  With  what  high  chiefs  I  play'd  my  early  part, 
With  Parsons  first,  whose  eye  with  piercing  ken, 
Reads  through  the  hearts,  the  characters  of  men  ; 
Then  how  I  aided  in  the  following  scene 
Death-daring  Putnam — then  immortal  Greene, 
Then  how  great  Washington  my  youth  approved 
In  rank  preferred,  and  as  a  parent  lov'd." 
He  was  born  in  1753  and  died  in  1818. 

%  No.  1  Broadway,  corner  of  Battery  Place.     It  was  pulled  down  only  in  May,  1882. 
§  Greenwich  village,  now  about  14th  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
\  Knyphausen  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Wall  street  next  to  the  corner  of  William.     He  may 
have  been  at  this  time,  however,  at  Richmond  Hill,  not  far  from  Greenwich  village. 

*J  This  plan  may  perhaps  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Sergeant  Champe  story,  the  alleged  at- 
tempt to  seize  Arnold  in  New  York,  which  like  the  baseless  Lydia  Dorragh  story  of  Philadelphia, 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  many  myths  of  American  history. 
**  Long  Island. 

if  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York. 

X\  This  story  was  circulated  on  both  sides  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1781.  It  caused  Washing- 
ton much  anxiety.  As  late  as  the  28th  May  he  wrote  Col.  Dayton  :  "  The  late  accounts  from  New 
York  are  mysterious  and  perplexing,  but  they  at  any  rate  demand  that  we  should  be  in  readiness  to 
move.     '"   *  *     Should  an  evacuation  of  New  York  take  place,  as  many  strongly  suspect,  the  troops 
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the  State  for  the  principal  and  interest.  This  is  a  matter  of  so  private  and  delicate 
a  nature,  that  the  most  profound  secrecy  is  enjoined  on  the  few  members  of  the 
Council  that  are  in  the  secret.  The  rest  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  money  is 
to  be  had  in  Europe. 

A  certain  Major  Gardner,*  whose  father  is  on  the  Island,  is  one  of  the  agents 
employed  in 'this  business.     I  shall  be  able  to  discover,  I  believe,  more  of  this. 

You  may  rely  on  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  hints.     They 

are  not  the  result  of  vague  report.     I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  all  in  my  power 

to  defeat  the  secret  machinations  of  those  who  are  Enemies  to  his  Majesty's  person 

and  Government.  I  am  &c.  &c. 

Hiram. 
Feb  Ist  1781 

Copy  of  Extracts  fro?n  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly, \  enclosed  in  the  above 

Letter. 
"  —  On  the  5th  December — received  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supplies,  to 
the  following  purport,  viz  :   '  That  the  treasury  be  opened  for  the  Exchange  of  new 
Continental  Bills  for  old  to  the  amount  of  ^40,000.     That  a  tax   [of  a]   silver 

pennyj  on  the  pound  payable  after  the  first  of  March  next  be  laid  ; that  there 

be  loaned  in  Continental  Bills  ^50,000,  the  Exchange  at  72  for  one,  and  the 
interest  to  be  paid  annually  in  silver  and  gold.  This  to  be  paid  in  one  year  after 
the  War  ; — that  his  Exc'y  be  empowered  to  negotiate  in  Europe  for  ^200,000  on 
loan  at  6  p  cent  interest.  That  a  tax  of  four  dollars  on  the  pound  be  laid  on  the 
list  [of]  1780,  to  be  paid  by  the  ist  of  Febry  and  one  shilling  on  the  jQ  state  money. 

—  9th  Recd  Intelligence  that  Genl  Arnold  was  meditating  an  Expedition 
against  this  State  ;  dispatched  an  express  to  Genl  Washington. 

—  18th  Rec'd  letters  from  Gen  Washington  advising  that  he  send  a  flag  to  New 

under  your  command  will  be  next  in  order  for  detachment.  *  *  *  As  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn 
what  they  are  really  doing  in  New  York,  you  will  oblige  me  by  obtaining  and  sending  me  as  accu- 
rate intelligence  as  possible."  VIII.  Sparks,  58.  A  few  days  later  he  writes  Jefferson  :  "There 
have  lately  been  rumors  of  an  evacuation  of  that  place  [New  York]  but  I  do  not  put  confidence  in 
them."     VIII.  Sparks,  72. 

*  Probably  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Gardiners  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island,  notwith- 
standing the  name  is  here  spelled  without  the  "  i."  Most  of  the  Gardners,  and  Gardiners,  whether 
of  the  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  or  New  York  families,  were  tories,  but  some  of  the  latter  were 
whigs.  John  Sands  of  Cow  Neck,  Major  Brush  of  Huntington,  and  Major  Hendrick  Wyckoff 
of  New  Lots,  were  among  Governor  Clinton's  agents  in  these  matters.  His  method  was  to  entrust 
blank  notes  signed  by  himself,  pledging  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  payable  "one  year  after 
peace,"  to  proper  agents,  who  went  to  Long  Island  and  New  York,  filled  them  up  with  such  sums 
as  they  could  find  parties  to  take,  and  brought  back  the  specie  on  their  persons.  Gov.  Trumbull 
received  his  specie  in  a  similar  way.  By  August  6th  he  had,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  his  Diary, 
collected  3,500  pounds.  The  payment  of  this  sum  stopped  the  mutinous  movements  of  the  Con- 
necticut Line  and  its  officers. 

f  Of  Connecticut. 

%  A  penny  on  the  pound  payable  in  silver,  not  in  paper,  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression. 
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York  to  effect  the  Exchange  of  prisoners,  who  brought  word  that  a  large  embarka- 
tion took  place  there. 

—  :o:;i  took  up  the  doings  of  the  late  convention  of  the  live  States*  containing 
Matters  of  importance  but  laid  it  over  till  next  session." 

The  above  very  remarkable  letter,  with  its  enclosed  memoranda  of  Connecticut  legislative 
proceedings,  so  full  in  its  details,  and  authentic  in  its  information,  is  one  of  several  in  this  "  Private 
Intelligence  "  of  different  dates  of  the  same  extraordinary  character,  signed  "  Hiram,"  a  play  en 
the  author's  surname,  Heron,  or  his  initials  "  W.  H."  He  was  William  Heron  of  Reading,  now 
spelled  "  Redding,"  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  that  town 
and  state  during,  and  after,  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in 
1778,  1779,  17S0  and  17S1,  during  the  war,  and  after  it  from  1784  to  1790,  inclusive,  and  again  in 
1795  and  1796.  His  opportunities,  therefore,  of  getting  correct  information  were  of  the  best. 
His  position  brought  him  in  personal  relations  with  the  leading  men  of  Connecticut  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  both  civil  and  military,  and,  as  we  see,  he  was  in  full  correspondence  and  intercourse  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Headquarters  at  the  same  time.  His  continued  service  in  the  Legislature  for 
the  six  years  immediately  following  the  peace,  shows,  either,  that  he  was  not  then,  nor  during  the 
war,  suspected  of  being  a  tory  and  in  communication  with  the  British,  or  else  that  they  who  elected 
him,  and  those  with  whom  he  served,  had  no  objections  to  him  on  that  account.  The  above  letter 
is  not  the  first  communication  of  his  extant.  Several  months  before,  in  September,  1780,  he  was  in 
New  York  City  and  had  an  interview  with  Gen.  James  Robertson  of  the  British  army,  then  also  the 
Governor  of  the  Province,  who,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1780,  in  an  official  letter  to  Wm.  Knox, 
Joint  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  American  Department,  communicated  a  long  and  full  statement 
of  the  then  condition  of  affairs  in  America,  and  in  the  American  Army,  to  be  laid  before  the  Gov- 
ernment in  England,  made  by  Heron  in  a  conversation  at  New  York.  In  his  own  letter  Robertson 
styles  him  "a  man  versant  in  the  rebels' councils."  The  "  communication  "  thus  begins:  "Mr. 
Heron's  Information  in  a  conversation  at  New  York,  Monday  4:  Sep1  17S0.  He  lives  at  Reading 
in  Connecticut,  came  in  with  a  Flag — returns  this  afternoon.  He  has  had  every  opportunity  he  could 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  public  affairs,  &  especially  of  that  Colony.  Till  April  last  he  was  in 
Assembly,  and  a  member  for  the  County  Correspondence — is  now  in  office  respecting  the  public 
accounts.  He  wTas  ever  an  Enemy  to  the  Declaration  of  Independency,  but  he  said  little  except  to 
trusty  Loyalists.  He  stands  well  with  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Army — with  General  Parsons 
he  is  intimate,  and  is  not  suspected."  It  also  contains  the  following  statements  :  "  Mr.  Heron  was 
in  the  Highlands  very  lately,  and  had  much  conversation  with  them.  They  have  had  no  pay  for 
ten  months  pasty  "  There  is  much  discontent  in  the  Army.  Lately  they  were  5  days  without  meat. 
The  whole  Highland  Garrison  is  now  at  half  allowance.  Many  of  the  officers  especially  of  Massa- 
chusetts wish  the  acceptance  of  their  Resignations,  and  yet  said  they  dreaded  it,  as  they  had  not 
money  to  carry  them  home.  He  dined  with  General  Arnold,  who  commands  at  Col.  Beverly 
Robinson's  house,  and  parted  from  him  last  Wednesday."  This  was  August  30th,  1780,  and  Sargent 
(Life  of  Andre,  254  and  258)  thinks  Heron  was  the  bearer  of  Arnold's  letter  of  that  date  to  Major 
Andre — the  commercial  one— which  is  well  known.  In  this  "  Information"  Heron  also  gives  this 
account  of  Connecticut  politics,  which,  perhaps,  throws  some  light  on  his  own  long  held  public 
position  in  that  state.  "  From  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Connecticut,  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that 
not  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  contending  for  the  Independency,  if  well  assured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  Charter  shall  stand  good.  The  greater  part  of  the  loyalists  are  for  preserving 
the  Charter,  and  many  became  loyalists,  because  they  conceived  the  Independent  Party  exposed  it 
to  Dissolution,  by  their  intemperate  Measures.  Others  now  listen  to  them  as  men  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  and  execrate  the  danger  to  which  an  indiscreet  heat  has  exposed  the  Charter.     It  would 

*  The  Convention  at  Hartford,  mentioned  above. 
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strengthen  the  hands  and  increase  the  number  of  the  King's  friends  if  Government  would 
proclamation  promising  safety  to  the  Charier,  on  the  Colony1  s returning  with  obedience."    The  italic  1 
in  these  extracts  are  in  the  original.     VIII.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  804  to  SoS. 

In  a  recent  "History  of  Redding,"  published  just  a  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  above 
Information  of  Heron — in  1SS0,  by  Charles  B.  Todd — Heron  is  thus  described  :  "  In  Revolutionary 
clays  and  before  Squire  Heron  lived  in  the  now  ancient  house  on  Redding  Ridge-,  just  south  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  native  of  Cork,  Ireland  ;  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
a  man  of  much  ability  and  force  of  character.  It  is  said  that  he  taught  the  Academy'  in  Green- 
field Hill  before  coming  to  Redding,  and  had  also  surveyed  the  old  stage  route  from  New  York  to 
Boston.  I  cannot  determine  the  precise  date  of  his  arrival  here,  but  it  was  some  time  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  In  that  memorable  struggle  he  sided  with  the  King,  and  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Tories  at  Redding  Ridge.  At  the  time  of  Tryon's  invasion  he  openly  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  After  the  war  he  became  a  prominent  character  in  the  town,  and  although  somewhat 
bigoted  and  imbued  with  the  Old  World  notions  of  caste  and  social  distinctions,  is  said  to  have 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  public  affairs,  especially  in  town  meetings.  'We  mu^t  keep 
down  the  under  brush  '  was  a  favorite  remark  of  his  in  speaking  of  the  common  people." 
Squire  Heron  died  January  8th,  18 19,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Episcopal 
church-yard  on  Redding  Ridge.  In  the  table  of  Representatives  in  the  Appendix  to  this  History 
of  Redding,  opposite  "May,  18S1  "  is  printed  "unrecorded."  A  subsequent  letter  in  this  "Pri- 
vate Intelligence  "  shows  that  Heron  was  again  then  elected. 

.  State  of  the  Works  and  Shipping  at  Rhode  Island,  by  Mr.  Teare,  Febry  6,  1 781 

One  large  work  with  6  pieces  of  cannon  on  Windmill  hill. 

Fort  Fanning — 4  pieces  of  cannon,  but  no  embrasures. 

Tommany  hill — 3  guns — 

Little  Tommany  hill  no  cannon  nor  embrasures.  A  work  N  West  of  Tommany, 
no  guns  or  embrasures.  Do — at  Corrintons — no  guns  or  embrasures — Corstis 
harbour  a  work  with  2  guns — a  work  on  Barney's  ground,  facing  the  end,  no  embra- 
sures.     On  Brenton's  neck  several  works,  in  which  are  17  cannon  and  2  mortars. 

Rose  Island — a  large  work — 16  guns  facing  to  the  south  and  15  facing  west — a 
ship  lying  at  the  South  West  point,  no  cannon  will  bear  on  her. 

There  is  a  work  S.  E.  of  that  on  Barney's  ground. 

The  French  troops  are  3400 — 

Seven  ships  from  64  to  80  guns — the  old  Fantasque  an  hospital  ship — about 
20  transports — 

The  French  men  of  war  have  about  the  same  number  of  men,  that  such  English 
ships  usually  have.    They  have  lost  since  leaving  France  1800  landsmen  and  seamen. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  at  Elizabethtown 

recd  Feb'y  fh  178 1 

Sir  I  re'ed  your  two  notes  by  Gould  and  Woodroff  *  on  Thursday  last      I  in- 

*  The  same  persons  with  whom  the  report  of  20th  January,  17S1,  in  this  "  Private  Intelligence," 
begins.  They  seem  to  have  been  regularly  employed  in  obtaining  intelligence.  Woodroff,  whose 
first  name  was  Uzal,  mentioned  in  Gordon's  History  with  approbation,  seems  to  have  been  very 
skillful  in  this  work.  He  was  in  Capt.  Crane's  company,  First  New  Jersey  regiment,  Essex  ;  also 
in  the  State  troops  and  Continental  army.     Stryker's  New  Jersey  Register,  S2S. 
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formed  you  in  my  last  letter  that  the  N.  Jersey  troops  had  revolted  :  about  four 
hundred  from  Pompton  joined  those  at  Chatham  on  Sunday  week.  On  Monday  - 
Mr.  Caldwell "'  and  Col.  Frelinhausen,  j  Commissioners  from  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  with  Col.  Dayton  and  Shreve  persuaded  them  to  return  to  Pompton 
with  a  promise  that  every  grievance  should  be  redressed.  They  accordingly 
returned  on  Wednesday  under  that  expectation  :  but  Washington  foreseeing  the 
consequence  that  would  inevitably  attend  those  mutineers,  unless  suppressed, 
detached  Gen.  Howes  (Howe)  from  N:  Windsor  with  one  thousand  Connecticut 
troops  who  surprised  the  Jersey  troops  in  their  huts  on  Saturday  last.  They  imme- 
diately disarmed  them  and  on  Sunday  shot  David  Gilmour  and  J.  Tuttle  J  as  prin- 
cipals in  the  mutiny.  Gen.  Howes  (Howe)  remained  in  the  Jersey  camp  several 
days,  and  my  last  accounts  from  thence  was  that  the  Jersey  troops  were  ordered  to 
X.  Windsor. §  You  may  be  assured  the  Jersey  troops  knew  of  the  terms  offered  by 
you  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  but  I  don't  think  they  had  it  in  view  to  come  to  you. 
They  are  so  connected  by  relationship  in  this  county,  |  that  no  thing  but  a  total 
despair  of  redress  of  grievances  would  induce  them  to  come  over  to  you.  Let 
whatever  may  be  your  intelligence  respecting  the  publick  state  of  affairs  on  this 
side,  I  can  assure  you  as  a  truth  they  never  were  so  desperate  as  at  present.  The 
officers  of  the  Continental  army  and  every  violent  Whig  are  sunk  into  despair  as 
the  Congress  has  neither  cloaths  nor  money  to  give  them,  nor  magazines  of  provi- 
sions or  forrage  for  their  support.  The  new  Emission  has  already  sunk  in  W.  Jersey 
and  Philadelphia  to  one  hundred  p  cent  on  every  sort  of  produce,  and  no  meas- 
ures can  support  its  credit. ^[ 

The  arrangement  of  the  Continental  army  is  not  yet  settled,  and  the  late  mutiny 

*  The  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Elizabethtown,  afterward  so 
cruelly  shot  at  that  place  a  few  months  later  on  24th  of  November,  1781.  He  was  also  a  deputy 
quartermaster  and  assistant  commissary-general  in  the  Continental  army. 

f  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  grandfather  of  the  present  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  United  States 
Secretary  of  State. 

\  David  Gilmore  or  Gilmour,  of  Somerset  County  regiment,  and  Israel  Tuttle,  of  the  Morris 
County  regiment,  "  Gould  "  on  the  20th  January,  and  "  Mr.  J."  on  27th  January,  both  say  that 
one  "  Grant  "  was  in  command  of  the  Jersey  mutineers.  This  was  George  Grant,  sergeant-major 
of  the  Third  New  Jersey  regiment,  a  deserter,  as  above  stated,  from  the  British  army.  "  Nichols," 
the  second  in  command,  the  cousin  of  Woodroff,  above  mentioned,  was  Jonathan  Nichols,  sergeant, 
Capt.  Mitchell's  company  First  New  Jersey  regiment.  John  Minthorn,  stated  above  by  "  Mr.  J." 
as  third  in  command,  was  sergeant-major  of  the  First  New  Jersey  regiment.  See  "  Stryker's  Offi- 
cial Register  of  Jerseymen  in  the  Revolution,"  under  these  names.  This  most  valuable  work  is  the 
best  of  its  class  that  any  State  has  yet  published.  This  "  Intelligence  "  shows  that  it  will  not  do  to 
take  all  the  names  that  appear  in  it  or  any  roster  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  as  "  Revolutionary  Pa- 
triots," simply  because  they  are  there  found. 

%  This  is  an  error  ;  they  were  after  the  mutiny  ordered  to  Morristown  not  New  Windsor. 

||  This  was  true  not  only  of  "  this  county,"  Essex,  but  of  all  northern  and  eastern  New  Jersey. 

^T  See  Washington's  testimony  on  this  subject  in  his  letter  of  10th  December,  1780,  to  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  II.  Reed's  Reed,  217. 
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has  prevented  my  going  to  N.  Windsor  to  procure  a  list  of  the  general  officers  and 
their  families.  * 

I  expect  a  few  weeks  will  furnish  me  with  many  material  matters  of  intelligence, 
which  I  shall  faithfully  communicate. 

I  have  particular  occasion  for  twenty-four  guineas,  which  I  wish  you  to  give 
Mr.  I.  Ogderi  f  as  soon  as  convenient  for  me.  -       J 

Informatio?i  by  Caleb  £rue?z,  Febry  10th 

The  Jersey  Brigade  had  all  returned  to  their  hutts  at  Pompton  and  under  the 
command  of  their  officers.  Serjeant  Gilmore  and  one  Tuttle  a  private,  two  of  the 
revolters,  had  been  tried  by  a  Court  Martial  and  shot.  Some  of  the  revolters  of  this 
Brigade  he  heard  were  promised  their  discharges.  No  post  or  guard  kept  nearer 
than  Pompton — the  militia  are  all  discharged.  Howes  with  his  Brigade  is  gone 
back  to  N.  Windsor.  No  troops  at  all  at  Morristown  all  their  stores  at  that  place 
are  removed  to  Sucksunny.J  The  Pennsylvania  revolters  are  all  gone  home  :  those 
inlisted  for  the  war  on  furlow  :  the  others  are  discharged. — Governor  Livingston 
and  Judge  Sims  lately  made  their  quarters  at  one  Pearsons  three  miles  north  from 
Morristown,  but  can't  say  where  they  keep  at  present. 

■  *  As  this  list  could  only  be  obtained  at  Washington's  headquarters,  the  above  statement  shows 
that  the  writer,  "  Mr.  J.,"  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  on  good  terms  with  somebody  at,  or 
who  had  access  to,  those  headquarters. 

f  Isaac  Ogden,  a  lawyer,  son  of  Judge  David  Ogden,  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  a  well- 
known  loyalist,  and  uncle  of  the  late  distinguished  David  B.  Ogden,  of  New  York.  "  Hamilton  said 
of  Isaac,  in  1777,  he  was  one  of  the  most  barefaced,  impudent  fellows  that  ever  came  under  his 
observation."  Writing  from  New  York,  in  177S,  Isaac  Ogden  said  :  "The  rebellion  hangs  by  a 
slender  thread.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  dissatisfied  with  their  tyrannical  government. 
Their  money  depreciating  ;  the  French  alliance  in  general  detested  ;  provisions  scarce,  and  that 
scarcity  increasing  (Butler  has  not  contributed  a  little  to  it.  He  has  offered  to  join  General  Clinton 
[Sir  Henry],  and  will  keep  hovering  about  our  frontiers  till  he  gets  an  answer.  A  few  Butlers 
would  do  the  business).  In  this  situation  what  is  necessary  to  crush  the  rebellion  ?  It  is  easily 
answered.  Only  one  vigorous  campaign  properly  conducted."  II.  Sabine's  Loyalists,  126.  Isaac 
Ogden  went  to  Canada,  and  died  at  Montreal  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  family  are 
descended  from  the  Ogdens  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  stone  masons,  who  built  the  first  Trinity  Church, 
New  York  City,  in  1696-7. 
Saturday  3d  of  February  1781 

X  Suckasunny,  New  Jersey. 

{To  be  continued.) 
Vol.  X.— No.  5.-29 
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"  PHILENIA — A    LADY    OF    BOSTON." 

In  some  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Review  (London  :  R.  Griffiths)  for  the  years 
1792  and  1793,  I  have  found  frequent  mention  of  then  recently  published  Ameri- 
can works.  The  Monthly  and  the  Critical  Review  were  the  leading  periodicals  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  until  the  foundation  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review'm  1802.  The  former,  which  was  started  in  1749  by  R.  Griffiths,  Isaac 
Disraeli  (of  whose  ''Curiosities  of  Literature  "  it  contains  several  favorable  notices) 
affectionately  describes  as  "  the  venerable  mother  of  our  journals."  At  a  time 
when  England  was  so  scantily  supplied  with  that  periodical  literature  now  so 
abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  republic, 
just  entering  on  the  responsibilities  of  national  life,  should  be  still  more  meagerly 
furnished.  A  periodical  venture  of  Franklin's  had  lasted  only  six  months.  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  did  not  begin  to  edit  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review 
until  1798  ;  and  until  the  foundation  of  the  North  American,  in  181 5,  no  enterprise 
of  the  kind  had  vitality  enough  to  last  over  a  few  years.  |  Those  who  wrote  books, 
therefore,  and  wished  to  have  them  criticised,  sent  them  to  England  for  that  pur- 
pose, and,  if  the  three  volumes  of  the  Monthly  which  I  have  before  me  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion,  America,  in  the  shady  side  of  the  18th  century,  had  no  lack  of 
writers.  I  find  here  reviews  of  John  Trumbull's  "  McFingal,"  of  Belknap's  "  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,"  of  the  "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Prof.  James  Wilson  and  Chief- Justice  McKean,  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
Hamilton's  "  Report  on  the  Manufactures  of  the  United  States,"  and  of  "Ouabi, 
or  the  Virtues  of  Nature,  an  Indian  Tale,  in  four  cantos,"  by  Philenia,  a  Lady 
of  Boston.  It  is  to  what  is  said  of  this  last  work  that  I  would  invite  attention, 
as  indicating  both  the  canons  which  then  prevailed  regarding  poetry  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  the  notions  that  were  entertained  in  England  as  to  what  American 
poetry  should  be. 

The  poem  of  Mrs.  Morton  (Philenia's  real  name)  is  not  long,  the  volume  contain- 
ing only  fifty-one  pages.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Mr.  Bowdoin  (Governor  James 
Bowdoin,  no  doubt,  who  died  in  1790,  probably  after  the  book,  which  bore  that 
date,  was  printedj.  The  reviewer,  so  far  from  receiving  "  this  Bostonian  produc- 
tion "  with  surprise,  is  rather  induced  to  wonder  (seeing  that  "  the  muses  have 
often  been  represented  as  loving  the  haunts  and  shades  of  liberty  ")  at  "  not  having 
seen  more  specimens  of  trans-Atlantic  poetry."  But,  he  adds,  "  whatever  may  be 
thought  as  to  the  influence  of  freedom  on  poetic  genius,  we  must  regard  the  culti- 
vation of  this  species  of  elegant  composition  in  the  United  States  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  their  advancement  in  refinement  and  literary  taste.    Viewing  the  poem  before 
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us  in  this  light,  it  has  afforded  us  double  pleasure.  While  we  bestow  our  com- 
mendation on  Philcnia,  we  would  congratulate  America  on  having  become  the  seat 
of  the  muses.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  production  before  us,  poetry  has  made  no 
inconsiderable  progress  on  the  western  shores  ;  and  of  which  we  have  given  several 
instances  in  some  late  volumes  of  our  Review." 

These  words  were  written  in  September,  1793.  In  January  of  the  same  year  ap- 
peared quite  a  long  review  of  Trumbull's  "  McFingal,"  and  the  panegyrist  of  Mrs. 
Morton  would  seem  to  have  other  poetical  works  in  his  mind.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  Ouabi "  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  tale,  delivered  in  varied  and  har- 
monious numbers,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  good  rhimes"  (sic*).  Illustrative 
notes  were  appended  touching  the  Aborigines.  In  one  of  these  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that  "  the  Indian  women  of  America  are  very  chaste  after  marriage,  and  if 
any  person  makes  love  to  them  they  answer  :  '  The  friend  that  is  before  my  eyes 
prevents  me  seeing  you.'  The  marriage  contract,  however,  is  only  binding  as  long 
as  the  parties  to  it  continue  agreeable  to  each  other."  The  characters  of  the  poem 
are  Ouabi,  an  Illinois  chief  ;  Azakia,  his  wife  ;  Celario,  a  European  wanderer,  and 
Zisma,  a  female  friend  of  Azakia.  The  plot  is  as  follows : — Rambling  in  hope- 
less exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Celario  hears  a  piercing  shriek,  and  fol- 
lowing the  sound,  discovers  a  beauteous  captive  on  her  knees  before  a  tall  Huron, 
whose  arm  is  uplifted  to  destroy  her.  Celario  slays  the  Huron  and  rescues  the 
fair  captive,  whose  beauty  and  innocence  at  once  win  his  heart.  His  offer  of  it  is 
refused,  however,  as  the  lovely  Azakia  has  a  husband  already,  and  to  him,  in  due 
time,  she  presents  Celario.  The  latter  and  Ouabi  become  close  friends,  and  wage 
war  as  allies.  At  last  Celario  is  wounded  in  battle,  and  it  falls  to  Azakia's  lot  to 
tend  him  during  the  weary  days  of  illness. 

"  Azakia's  hand  the  chemic  juice  applies, 

Her  constant  aid  the  strengthening  food  prepares  ; 
Her  plaintive  voice  beguiles  his  closing  eyes, 
And  soothes  his  slumbers  with  unceasing  prayers. 

Now  winds  his  ringlets  round  her  dusky  hand 

And  views  the  contrast  with  enamour'd  boast ; 
Now  o'er  his  features  bends  with  accent  bland, 
Till  every  swimming  sense  in  wonder  's  lost. " 

Having  learned  so  much  of  the  intercourse  between  the  fair  sauvagesse  and  the 
prepossessing  stranger,  we  are  not  much  astonished  at  being  told  that  "  a  mutual 
passion  was  enkindled."  Celario,  however,  fails  to  beguile  Azakia  away  from  her 
warrior  husband,  and  the  lover  is  so  abashed  at  this  display  of  savage  virtue  that  he 
determines  to  flee  from  temptation  by  leaving  his  forest  asylum.  But  in  his  em- 
barrassment he  meets  with  unlooked-for  direction  and  encouragement  from  Ouabi 
himself,  who,  returning  from  his  wars,  soothes  his  erring  guest  and  succeeds  in  dis- 

*  Rime,  according  to  Skeat,  is  the  correct  spelling. 
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suading  him  from  his  purposed  departure.  He  shows,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
wonderful  amount  of  confidence  in  the  convalescent  by  leaving  him  behind  as  his 
wife's  protector  on  again  setting  forth  to  the  field  of  battle.  Ouabi  is  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Hurons.  He  is  just  singing  his  death  song  and  defying  the 
cruel  tortures  of  his  foes  when  Celario,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  valiant  Illinois, 
bursts  upon  the  scene  and  delivers  him  from  his  impending  fate.  Such  a  service 
calls  forth  all  the  gratitude  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  he  resolves  not  to  be  outdone 
in  kindness.  Happily  the  simple  state  of  society  which  prevailed  among  the  dusky 
children  of  the  forest  made  it  possible  for  him  to  gratify  Celario  without  any  scan- 
dal or  pangs  of  conscience.  So  he  surrendered  Azakia  and  consoled  himself  for 
the  loss  by  marrying  "  the  youthful  Zisma."  "  Scarcely,  however,  were  the  nuptial 
rites  solemnized  than  the  generous  and  noble  Ouabi  expires,  anticipating  the  en- 
joyment of  realms  in  which  godlike  valor  will  be  rewarded,  and  appointing  Celario 
to  sustain  his  place  among  the  Illinois." 

This  "  simple  tale,"  the  critic  thinks,  might  afford  a  subject  for  the  stage,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  suggestion  was  ever  followed.  Of  the  versification,  he 
says  that  it  "  sometimes  flows  with  majesty  and  pathos."  The  following  passage  is 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  author's  "  elevated  style  "  : 

' '  Far  o'er  the  chieftains  great  Ouabi  moves 

With  step  majestic  thro'  the  boundless  plain  ; 
Thus  towers  the  cedar  o'er  the  willow  groves, 

Thus  shines  bright  Cynthia  midst  her  starry  train. 

"  Swift  to  his  arms  the  fond  Azakia  flies 

And  oft  repeats  the  fear-embellished  tale  ; 
How  pointed  lightning  pierced  her  wondering  eyes, 
While  the  near  thunder  broke  the  trembling  gale. 

"  Ouabi !  formed  by  Nature's  hand  divine 

Where  naked  limbs  the  sculptor's  art  defied, 
Where  nervous  strength  and  graceful  charms  combine, 
Where  dignity  with  sweetness  was  allied. 

"  High  from  his  head  the  painted  plumes  arose 
His  sounding  bow  was  o'er  his  shoulder  flung  ; 
The  hatchet,  dreadful  to  insulting  foes, 
On  the  low  branch  in  peaceful  caution  hung. 

"  Adown  his  ears  the  glistening  rings  descend, 
His  manly  arms  the  clasping  bracelets  bind  ; 
From  his  broad  chest  the  varied  beads  depend, 
And  all  the  hero  tow'r'd  within  his  mind. 

"His  hand  he  yielded  to  the  gentle  youth, 
Inquired  his  sorrow  with  benignant  air  ; 
And,  kind  as  pity,  unreserved  as  truth, 

Sooth'd  ev'ry  grief  and  proffered  every  care." 
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The  following  verses  are  from  Ouabi's  death -song  : 

"  Rear'd  'mid  the  war-empurpled  plain, 
What  Illinois  submits  to  pain  ! 
How  can  the  glory-darting  fire 
The  coward  chill  of  death  inspire  ! 

*  *  *  -x-  * 

14  No  grief  this  warrior  soul  can  bow, 
No  pangs  contract  this  even  brow  ; 
Not  all  your  threats  excite  a  fear, 
Not  all  your  force  can  start  a  tear. 

"  Think  not  with  me  my  tribe  decays, 
More  glorious  chiefs  the  hatchet  raise  ; 
Not  unrevenged  their  Sachem  dies, 
Not  unattended  greets  the  skies." 

The  following  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  "  easy  eloquence  of  the  varied 
measure  in  the  dialogues  "  : 

Celario  ;  ' '  All  the  turtle's  charms  are  thine, 
All  her  constant  love  is  mine  ; 
Every  sweet  the  bee  bestows, 
On  thy  fragrant  bosom  grows  ; 
May  each  bliss  descend  on  thee, 
Be  thy  griefs  reserved  for  me. 


Azakia 


"  Yes,  I  must  thy  choice  approve 
Give  Ouabi  all  thy  love  ; 
But  with  thee  I  cannot  stay, 
Soon,  ah  !  soon,  I  must  away 
Where  Scioto's  waters  flow, 
Or  the  fiery  Choctaws  glow  ; 
Or  the  snowy  mountains  rise 
Frozen  by  Canadian  skies  : 
There  for  refuge  will  I  fly 
From  the  ruin  of  that  eye  ; 
Yet  this  heart  ivith  love  %uill glow 
'Mid  the  northern  mountain's  snow, 
On  the  Choctaw's  southern  plain 
Feel  the  chill  of  cold  disdain. 

"Why,  ungrateful  youth,  ah!  why 
Must  the  poor  Azakia  die  ! 
If  you  leave  this  blissful  plain, 
Never  shall  we  meet  again  ; 
Though  to  great  Ouabi  true, 
Yet  this  soul  resides  with  you. 
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Still  will  follow  all  thy  care, 
While  the  body  wastes  to  air. 
Not  the  golden  source  of  light, 
Not  the  silver  queen  of  night, 
Not  the  placid  morning  dream, 
Not  the  tree-reflecting  stream, 
Ever  can  a  charm  display 
When  thy  heavenly  form's  away  !  " 

While,  as  has  been  seen,  lavish  of  praise,  the  critic  of  the  Monthly  reminds  Mrs. 
Morton  of  the  faultiness  of  some  of  her  rhymes,  such  as  arm  and  form,  care  and 
fear,  etc.  "  We  are  not  ignorant,"  he  adds,  "  that  Pope  and  Prior  have  many  such 
rhimes — but  no  precedent  can  be  allowed  to  justify  the  muses  in  any  deviation  from 
the  rules  of  accuracy  and  elegance.  We  wish  our  fair  authoress  to  consider  this 
observation  and  to  present  the  poets  of  America  an  example  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  imitation."  The  reviewer  concludes  his  critique  by  informing  his  readers 
that  they  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  which  the  perusal  of  the  poem  will  afford 
them  to  Mrs.  Morton,  of  Boston.  Whatever  verdict  modern  readers  may  pronounce 
on  Mrs.  Morton's  poetical  abilities,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  canons  of  literary 
tastes  have  changed  very  materially  since  her  time.  The  confident  eulogies  of 
which  her  Mo?ithly  reviewer  deemed  her  worthy  have  not  been  supported  by  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  as  to-day  her  name  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  probably  few 
living  Americans  have  ever  even  heard  of  "Ouabi."  In  his  "Washington  Irving," 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  gives  that  distinguished  man  the  earliest  place  in  the  lit- 
erature of  America,  properly  so  called.  After  characterizing  the  political  treatises 
of  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  Franklin  and  Jefferson  as  productions  for  any  parallel 
to  which,  in  respect  to  originality  and  vigor,  we  must  go  back  to  classic  times,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  literature,  that  is,  literature  which  is  an  end  in  itself  and  not  a 
means  to  something  else,  did  not  exist  in  America  before  Irving."  He  thinks  that 
"  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  writings  were  the  first  that  bore  the  national 
literary  stamp,  that  he  first  made  the  nation  conscious  of  its  gift  and  opportunity, 
and  that  he  first  announced  to  trans- Atlantic  readers  the  entrance  of  America  upon 
the  literary  field."  Though  this  may  in  a  sense  be  true,  is  it  quite  fair  to  ignore  so 
sweepingly  those  pioneers  in  prose  and  song,  some  of  whom,  if  they  did  not  win  a 
world-wide  fame,  succeeded  in  teaching  the  hearts  of  their  contemporaries  and,  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  in  inspiring  those  who  were,  to  achieve  a  wider  and  more  per- 
manent success  ?  Even  as  marking  stages  in  the  growth  of  literary  culture,  the 
utterances  of  those  who,  in  their  own  generation,  obtained  sympathetic  or  admiring 
recognition  have  an  interest  for  those  who  come  after  them.  In  what  kind  of  circle 
was  "Philenia  "  the  center  of  attraction?  Was  she  as  highly  prized  in  fastidious 
Boston  as  the  praise  of  the  Monthly  and  the  dedication  of  her  book  to  Governor 
Bowdoin  would  seem  to  indicate  ?  From  the  standpoint  of  history,  if  not  of  litera- 
ture, such  questions  are  not  without  importance.     It  may  be  that  the  writer  in  the 
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Monthly  was  moved  by  feeling  as  well  as,  perhaps,  as  much  as,  by  taste,  that  he 
thought  it  only  chivalrous  to  say  pretty  things  to  a  lady,  and  that  her  claims  to 
generous  treatment  were  manifold  enhanced  when  she  was  "  a  lady  of  Boston."  By 
a  singular  coincidence  in  the  same  volume  in  which  a  forgotten  poet  is  so  profusely 
lauded,  William  Wordsworth  is  treated  to  a  diatribe  which  seems  a  forecast  of  Jef- 
frey's "  This  will  never  do."  It  begins  thus  :  "  More  descriptive  poetry  !*  Have 
we  not  yet  enough  ?  Must  eternal  changes  be  rung  on  uplands  and  lowlands,  and 
forests  and  brooding  clouds,  and  cells  and  dells  and  dingles  ?  Yes  ;  more,  and  yet 
more  :  so  it  is  decreed."  Thus  was  Wordsworth  greeted,  and  thus  Philenia  !  Oh, 
blind  reviewer  !  J.  R. 

Montreal. 


A  VIRGINIA  WITCH. 


The  story  of  Grace  Sherwood,  who  was  prosecuted  and  persecuted  upon  suspi- 
cion of  witchcraft,  is  doubly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  its  scene  lay  in  Virginia 
— the  loyal  gem  of  the  English  crown.  According  to  records  and  tradition,  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  witches,  which  found  in  this  country  its  greatest  expression  in 
the  Salem  horrors,  was  not  deeply  seated,  and  did  not  receive  much  recognition 
from  government  in  the  Southern  colonies.  We  have  accounts,  founded  upon 
doubtful  authorities,  of  one  or  two  trials  in  Maryland  ;  in  Virginia  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  one  solitary  individual  who  was  ever  tried  for  the  offense. 

In  the  year  1706  Luke  Hill  appeared  before  the  court  of  Princess  Anne  county, 
and  declared  that  Grace  Sherwood  had  bewitched  his  wife.  For  several  years  there 
had  existed  an  enmity  toward  the  accused.  She  and  her  husband,  James  Sher- 
wood, had  figured  more  than  once  as  plaintiffs  in  slander  suits.  In  October,  1705, 
Grace  had  recovered  twenty  shillings  damages  in  an  action  against  Luke  Hill's 
wife,  who  "had  assaulted,  bruised,  maimed  and  barbarously  beaten  ye  plaintiff  to 
her  great  damage."  The  mutual  resentment  engendered  by  this  decision  no  doubt 
induced  the  Hills  to  take  advantage  of  the  current  superstition  to  accuse  Grace  of 
witchcraft.  The  court,  being  apprised  of  the  Evil  One's  work  among  them,  after 
due  consideration  of  such  a  weighty  question,  ordered  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury 
of  women  to  search  the  accused,  who  had  consented  to  the  proceedings.  A  jury  of 
matrons  was  no  new  institution  in  Virginia,  but  with  other  curious  forms  of  legal 
procedure  had  been  transplanted  from  England  (see  Hening's  Statutes,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
209).  The  jury,  consisting  of  Eliza  Barnes,  forewoman,  and  eleven  others,  found 
upon  examination  certain  marks  that  proved  conclusively  to  them  that  Grace  was 
a  witch.  This  verdict  might  have  been  expected  from  this  jury,  if  its  forewoman 
was  the  Elizabeth  Barnes  who  in  1698  circulated  the  report  that  "Grace  came  to 

*  Two  works  of  Wordsworth's  are  reviewed  consecutively,  his  "  Descriptive  Sketches,  taken 
through  a  pedestrian  tour  in  the  Italian,  Grison,  Swiss  and  Savoy  and  Alps,"  and  his  "  Evening 
Walk,  an  Epistle  in  verse,  addressed  to  a  young  lady,  from  the  Lakes  of  the  north  of  England." 
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her  one  night  and  rid  her,  and  went  out  of  the  keyhole  or  crack  of  the  door  like  a 
black  eatt."  This  was  probably  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  court,  for  even  after  Grace  stood  convicted  by  the  jury,  the  justices 
did  not  know  what  action  to  take  in  the  matter.  Hill,  therefore,  petitioned  the 
General  Court  and  explained  the  predicament  of  the  county  court.  The  higher 
tribunal,  no  whit  wiser  than  the  lower  one,  referred  the  petition  to  the  Attorney 
General.  He  delivered  the  following  opinion,  in  its  way  as  sagacious  as  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Delphian  oracle  (see  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Va.  State  Papers,  p.  ioo, 
Vol.  I.)  : 

"  Upon  perusall  of  ye  above  written  Order  of  this  Honoble  Board,  I  do  consider, 
&  am  of  opinion,  that  the  County  Court  ought  to  have  made  a  fuller  Examination 
of  ye  matter  of  fact  &  to  have  proceeded  therein  pursuant  to  ye  Directions  & 
power,  to  County  Courts  given,  by  a  Late  Act  of  Assembly  in  Criminal  cases,  made 
and  Provided  ;  and  if  they  thought  there  was  sufficient  cause  to  have  (according  to 
that  Law,)  committed  her  to  ye  Generall  prison  of  this  Colony,  whereby  it  would 
have  come  regularly  before  ye  Generall  Court.  And  whereupon  I  should  have  pre- 
pared a  Bill  for  ye  Grand  Jury,  &  if  they  had  found  it,  I  should  have  prosecuted. 
I  therefore,  with  humble  submission,  offer  &  conceive  if  proper,  that  ye  said  County 
Court  do  make  a  further  enquiry  into  ye  matter,  &  that  if  they  are  of  opinion  that 
there  be  cause,  they  act  according  to  ye  above  said  Law.  And  I  shall  accordingly 
be  ready  to  p'sent  a  Bill,  &  if  found,  proceed  thereon. 

"  S.  Thompson,  A.  G." 

Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  county  court  com- 
manded the  sheriff  to  arrest  Grace,  to  empanel  another  jury  of  women,  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  "  constable  of  that  precinct  to  ransack  the  accused  woman's  house  for 
images  or  other  articles  that  might  be  used  as  evidence  against  her. "  By  images  was 
no  doubt  meant  small  waxen  figures,  by  melting  which,  it  was  believed,  witches  caused 
the  victims  of  their  malignity  to  waste  away  (see  Harper's  Monthly,  March,  1883, 
p.  607).  But  from  fear  of  bringing  evil  upon  themselves  or  from  sympathy  with  a 
fellow-woman,  who  had  been  so  long  persecuted,  no  women  could  be  persuaded  by 
the  sheriff  to  serve  on  a  jury.  After  some  delay,  in  order  that  no  means  might  be 
omitted  to  acquit  or  convict  her,  Grace  consented  "  to  be  tryed  in  ye  water  by 
ducking  ;  but  ye  weather  being  very  rainy  and  bad  soe  that  possibly  it  might  endan- 
ger her  health,"  the  trial  was  postponed.  At  last,  the  time  being  propitious,  the 
sheriff  was  bidden  to  collect  boats,  to  meet  enough  men  at  John  Harper's  planta- 
tion, where  the  court  was  then  held,  and  to  duck  the  suspected  witch  in  water  over 
a  man's  depth,  to  see  how  she  would  swim.  What  tender  solicitude  was  shown  for 
the  wretched  woman  !  She  was  not  tried  on  a  rainy  day  because  she  might  have 
become  drenched  during  her  ducking,  and  the  sheriff  had  to  take  care  that  she  did 
not  drown  while  swimming.  All  things  being  ready,  a  start  is  made  for  the  scene 
of  operations,  a  mile  from  the  court-house.  It  was  mid-summer,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  must  have  been  aroused  by  the  remarkable  event  about  to  transpire. 
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Picture  the  scene  :  the  witch  led  by  the  sheriff's  deputies,  but  seemingly  uncon- 
cerned about  her  surroundings  or  destination,  a  little  in  the  rear  the  justices  and 
idlers  of  that  part  of  the  county,  followed  by  women  and  children,  all  pushing  and 
crowding  for  a  near  view.  When  the  river  is  reached  the  throng  ranges  itself  along 
the  bank,  and  Grace  is  searched  by  some  women  "before  she  goes  into  ye  water 
that  she  carry  nothing  about  her  to  cause  any  further  suspicion."  From  the  men- 
tion of  boats,  it  is  inferred  that  a  ducking  or  "  clicking"  stool,  which  was  used  in 
some  countries  for  punishing  brawling  women  had  not  been  erected  in  Princess 
Anne.  When  everything  was  ready,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  spectators,  Grace  was 
dropped  into  deep  water,  and  swimming  with  ease — an  accomplishment  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  her  living  so  near  the  water — the  suspicion  of  her  guilt  was  only  strength- 
ened. Upon  reaching  the  shore  safely,  five  ancient  women  investigated  and  found 
that  the  ducking,  strange  to  say,  had  not  removed  those  peculiar  marks  that  made 
her  "  unlike  other  women."  She  was  therefore  sent  back  to  jail  to  await  a  future 
trial,  although  there  is  no  record,  it  is  believed,  of  such  a  trial.  It  is  probable  that 
after  the  matter  had  ceased  to  be  a  nine-days'  wonder,  the  poor  woman  was  released 
and  allowed  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  without  molestation.  The  will  of  Grace 
Sherwood  was  admitted  to  probate  in  1740,  from  which  it  is  found  that  she  was 
possessed  of  a  little  property,  for  she  bequeathed  to  her  son,  John,  her  plantation 
of  one  hundred  and  four  acres,  together  with  her  house  and  all  other  personal 
effects,  save  ten  shillings  which  were  to  be  divided  between  her  other  sons,  James 
and  Richard.  That  this  was  a  solitary  instance  of  prosecution  for  witchcraft  in 
Virginia  appears  from  the  notable  ignorance  of  all  the  authorities  in  reference  to 
specific  laws  or  precedents  upon  which  they  could  base  an  opinion,  and  by  the  com- 
parative mildness  of  the  punishment,  being,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  scolding 
dames,  merely  a  hygienic  measure.  Grace  must  have  been  a  woman  of  much  pluck, 
for,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  she  had  nothing  particular  to  say  in  her  defense,  and 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  After  her  trial  she^  continued  to  live  among 
the  people  who  had  witnessed  her  disgrace.  Mysterious  legends  concerning  the 
witch  still  survive  among  the  watermen  and  other  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
"  Witch  Duck,"  as  the  scene  of  the  curious  trial  is  called  to  this  day. 

Edward  Ingle. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


ABBY    FOLSOM    AND    JUDGE    STORY 

A    CURIOUS    INCIDENT 

•  [Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History. — My  father,  Judge  George  Huston,  President  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Union  Co.,  Kentucky,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  related  in  the  follow- 
ing sketch. — N.  Huston  Banks.] 

The   few  old  people  who  can  recall   the  Boston  of  half  a  hundred  years  ago, 
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smile  as  they  mention  Father  Silas  Lamson  and  Abby  Folsom.  And  very  re- 
markable persons  they  would  seem  to  have  been.  Father  Lamson  is  described  by  a 
contemporary  as  "  a  picturesque  specimen  of  the  sterner  sex,  who  wore  a  long  gray 
beard  and  carried  a  scythe."  While  Mistress  Abigail  is  summarily  dismissed  as 
"  a  crack-brained  creature,"  who  went  about  the  streets  in  company  with  Father 
Lamson,  making  abolition  speeches.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  she  really 
was  "  crack-brained."  A  similar  charge  has  been  brought  against  many  far  more 
illustrious  reformers — moral  and  scientific.  She — like  others — may  have  lived  too 
early.  The  abolition  "  cause  "  was  unpopular,  and  yet  the  word  "unpopular"  but 
faintly  describes  the  utter  abhorrence  with  which  the  abolition  theory  was  almost 
universally  regarded.  In  it  a  startled  and  alarmed  public  beheld  anarchy,  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government,  wreck  and  chaos.  The  abolitionist  of  fifty  years  ago 
was  esteemed,  by  law-abiding  people,  much  as  the  "  Dynamite  fiend  "  of  to-day  is 
regarded  by  the  same  class.  Social  ostracism  followed  the  espousal  of  the  "  cause." 
Mistress  Abigail,  while  not  a  gentlewoman,  and  with  no  exalted  social  position  to 
lose,  was  singularly  courageous,  original,  and  untiringly  zealous  ;  there  must  also  have 
been,  something  comical  about  the  poor  woman  with  all  her  earnestness.  The  idle 
lads  about  Boston  flocked  to  hear  her  speeches.  The  subject  could  hardly  have 
drawn  them  ;  since  boys — Cambridge  student  and  street  gamin  alike — are  rarely 
touched  by  that  which  neither  breaks  their  bones  nor  cuts  their  flesh.  As  a  rule, 
boys  never  permit  themselves  to  be  bored  ;  thus  it  follows  as  a  natural  inference 
that  Abby  was  rather  a  droll  orator.  With  unwearying  persistence  she  told  over 
and  over  the  piteous  tale  of  the  suffering  slave.  But  all  the  world  was  strangely 
callous  just  then  upon  the  subject  which  lay  so  heavy  on  her  honest  heart.  The 
thinking  people  of  the  city,  whom  she  longed  and  hoped  to  reach,  gave  no  heed 
save  a  momentary  glance — a  look  askance  at  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  woman 
street-speaker — and  went  their  way  and  thought  no  more  of  Abby  Folsom.  Few 
of  the  latter  class  had  either  seen  her,  or  heard  her  name,  until  she  suddenly  devel- 
oped an  eccentricity  which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Boston  upon  her.  Alas  for  poor 
Abby  !  They  were  laughing  eyes,  and  many  were  scornful  !  What  Abby  did  in 
her  queer  way  was  to  march  boldly  into  the  United  States  Court  and  proceed  to 
harangue  the  astounded  and  dismayed  bench  and  bar  by  the  hour  !  This  extraor- 
dinary maneuver  soon  became  a  habit,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  the  court,  the 
interruption  of  important  business,  and  the  amusement  of  Boston.  The  situation 
grew  serious.  The  celebrated  Judge  Story,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  chanced  to  be  upon  the  bench  at  this  time.  Whether  the  great  jurist  was 
or  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  "movement,"  does  not  in  this  connection  appear. 
Some  years  later  he  was  the  familiar  friend  of  the  ineffably  compassionate  genius 
whose  "  Poems  on  slavery  "  touched  the  world's  cold,  selfish  heart  to  its  inmost 
core.  But  at  the  date  of  Abby's  speechifying  advent  into  the  United  States  Court 
the  poems  were  unwritten.  The  anti-slavery  "  movement,"  as  it  was  afterward 
called,  had  then  but  a  feeble  existence,  if  indeed  a  mere  handful  of  powerless 
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visionaries  might  be  in  any  sense  termed  an  organization.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  personal  sympathies  of  the  distinguished  judge  upon  the  bench,  his  pre-eminently 
legal  mind  could  have  entertained  little  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  "movement." 
Nor  was  such  a  jurist  likely  to  have  tolerated  the  interruption,  whatever  the  theme. 

But  how  to  stop  these  long-winded  harangues  was  the  puzzle  !  The  case  had  no 
precedent  in  the  experience  of  the  court.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motive 
which  prompted  Abby's  persistent  choice  of  this  most  unwilling,  and  certainly  most 
unsympathetic  audience.  She  may  have  had  a  hazy  impression  that  the  sorely 
needed  remedy  lay  in  the  law  and  the  courts.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the 
court-room  remained  her  rostrum,  and  it  was  for  a  time  quite  impossible  to  stem 
the  tide  of  her  eloquence.  At  length,  after  much  study  and  discussion,  the  judge 
hit  upon  what  was  esteemed  a  happy  expedient.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  her  most 
animated  speeches,  she  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff,  and%  conducted  to  a  carriage. 
The  spectators  were  electrified  !  For  Abby,  the  moment  was  probabiy  the  proudest 
and  happiest  of  her  whole  life.  It  had  come  at  last ;  the  longed-for  moment — the 
supreme  climax  for  which  her  fiery  soul  panted.    She  was  a  martyr  to  the  "cause  "  ! 

With  erect  head  and  dauntless  mien  she  followed  the  sheriff,  and  was  assisted 
into  the  vehicle  by  the  courteous  official  with  great  and  ceremonious  politeness — who 
took  a  seat  beside  her  and  drove  away  in  solemn  state.  The  exaltation  of  lofty 
enthusiasm  prevented  her  asking  or  even  caring  whither  she  was  going.  Bos- 
ton's trim  squares  and  crooked  streets  were  soon  left  in  the  dim  distance,  and  scat- 
tered farm-houses  only  were  seen  as  the  carriage  rolled  on  ;  they  finally  emerged 
into  green  fields.  There  the  coach  stopped,  and  Mistress  Abigail  was  invited 
to  alight.  She  did  -so,  solicitously  and  obsequiously  assisted.  Alas  !  for  the  per- 
fidy of  man  !  No  sooner  did  her  feet  touch  the  road-side,  than  the  treacherous 
sheriff  sprang  nimbly  back  into  the  coach  and  whirled  away  toward  Boston  ! 

The  chagrin  and  indignation  which  took  possession  of  poor  Abby's  soul  when 
the  humiliating  truth  burst  upon  her  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  What  she 
had  mistaken  for  persecution — for  martyrdom  to  be  heroically  endured  for  the 
"  cause's  "  sake — was,  alas  !   but  a  mean  and  pitiful  trick  ! 

Eagerly  the  idle  crowd  about  the  court,  watched  and  waited  for  Abby's  return. 
Several  days  passed  peacefully  and  she  came  not.  The  court  fell  once  more  into 
the  old  routine.  But  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Abby  came  after  a  time,  reso- 
lute, undaunted,  and  zealous  as  ever  for  the  suffering  slave.  And  the  sheriff  was 
several  times  summoned  to  the  rescue  before  she  finally  submitted,  and  left  the 
court  in  peace.  N.  H.  B. 

Morgansville,  Kentucky. 
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Evacuation  of  New  York — When 
General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  making 
his  arrangements  to  evacuate  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  was  requested,  November 
15,  1783,  by  Rear  Admiral  Robert  Digby, 
who  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  New 
York  harbor,  to  reserve  Governor's  Island 
some  time  longer,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience. 

Accordingly,  when  the  rest  of  the  city 
was  relinquished, on  November  25,  1783, 
Governor's  Island,  which  was  and  is 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
was  retained  as  a  British  post  until 
Wednesday,  December  3,  1783. 

On  that  day,  by  agreement,  Governor 
George  Clinton  sent  an  officer  to  the 
island  to  formally  receive  its  transfer,  and 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  December  3d,  Cap- 
tain James  Duncan,  by  Rear  Admiral 
Digby 's  orders  hauled  down  the  British 
flag,  and  withdrew  the  guard  and  naval 
hospital  and  gave  up  the  keys. 

The  following  is  the  official  inventory 
of  public  property  turned  over,  viz. : 

1.  The  wharf. 

2.  A  well,  12   feet  deep  with  pump, 

etc. 

3.  Captain's  kitchen. 

4.  Captain's  cellar. 

5.  A  barn  for  cattle. 

6.  Gardener's  house. 

7.  Hospital  kitchen. 

8.  Hospital  well. 

9.  Captain's  well. 

10.  Guard  house. 

11.  Convalescents'  hospital. 

12.  Captain's  barrack. 

13.  Lieutenant's  barrack. 

14.  Lieutenant's  kitchen. 
1  5.    Summer  house. 


Governor's  Island  appears  to  have 
always  belonged  to  the  Government, 
whether  Dutch,  English,  or  American. 

The  recently  published  XlVth  volume 
of  documents  relating  to  the  colonial 
history  of  New  York,  prepared  by  Cap- 
tain B.  Fernow,  late  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
contains  the  Indian  cession  of  title  of 
that  island  dated  June  16,  1637,  "  to  and 
for  the  behoof  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
director-general  of  New  Netherland." 

In  1776,  after  General  Washington's 
troops  had  begun  to  arrive  from  the  suc- 
cessful siege  of  Boston,  Colonel  Prescott, 
of  Bunker  Hill  fame,  was  sent  to  the 
island  with  his  regiment  to  throw  up 
fortifications,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
details  from  the  1st  Regiment  Rhode  Isl- 
and continental  infantry  under  Colonel 
James  M.  Varnum. 

These  were  subsequently  partially  de- 
stroyed, when  evacuated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  end  of  August,  1776.  On 
September  30,  1779,  at  request  of  Major- 
General  James  Pattison  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  British  commandant  of  New 
York,  500  tory  citizens  voluntarily  went 
to  the  island  and  labored  diligently  a 
number  of  days  in  repairing  the  old  and 
erecting  new  fortifications. 

Previously,  on  September  2,  1779,  the 
sick  of  his  army  were  removed  there 
from  Bedloe's  Island  and  a  guard  estab- 
lished, and  it  again  became  a  military  post. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Kelby, 
the  accurate  and  accomplished  assistant 
librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  published  in  the  Manual  of  the 
City  of  New  York  for  1870  a  very  full 
and  interesting  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  and  including  the 
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principal  evacuation  on  November  25, 
1783,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Continen- 
tals and  of  Governor  George  Clinton 
into  the  city  proper. 

Asa  Bird  Gardner. 


The  newburgh  centennial — The 
1 8th  of  October,  1883,  was  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  citizens  of 
Newburgh.  Business  was  generally  sus- 
pended, except  that  the  venders  of  every 
sort  of  merchandise  mixed  with  the 
throng  of  visitors,  and  displayed  their 
wares  on  all  sides.  Buildings,  public 
and  private,  were  tastefully  decorated, 
and  the  parade  was  one  of  exceptional 
interest  ;  the  long  line  embraced  ten 
thousand  men,  and  occupied  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  passing  a  given  point.  The 
exercises  at  the  house  known  as  "  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters  "  were  conducted 
by  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  Hon. 
William  M.  Evarts,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  in  closing  his  instructive  and  elo- 
quent address,  said  : 

"  And  now,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
marvelous  fortunes  and  crowded  experi- 
ences, we  confront  the  days  and  the 
works  and  the  men  of  the  first  age  of 
the  Republic.  Three  wars  have  broken 
the  peace  here  proclaimed.  The  war 
for  neutrality  to  complete  our  independ- 
ence, by  establishing  our  right  to  be  at 
peace,  though  other  Powers  sought  to 
draw  us  into  their  wars.  The  war  for 
boundary,  which  pushed  our  limits  to 
the  Pacific,  and  rounded  our  territory. 
The  war  of  the  Constitution,  which 
established  for  this  people  that,  for  them 
and  forever,  '  Liberty  and  Union  are  one 
and  inseparable.'  These  rolling  years 
have  shown  growth,  forever  growth,  and 


strength,  increasing  strength,  and  wealth 
and  numbers  ever  expanding,  while  in- 
telligence, freedom,  art,  culture  and 
religion  have  pervaded  and  ennobled  all 
this  material  greatness.  Wide,  however, 
as  is  our  land,  and  vast  our  population 
to-day,  these  are  not  the  limits  to  the 
name,  the  fame,  the  power  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Washington.  If  it  could  be 
imagined  that  this  nation,  rent  by  dis- 
astrous feuds,  broken  in  its  unity,  should 
ever  present  the  miserable  spectacle  of 
the  undefiled  garments  of  his  fame  part- 
ed among  his  countrymen,  while  for  the 
seamless  vesture  of  his  virtue  they  cast 
lots — if  this  unutterable  shame,  if  this 
immeasurable  crime  should  overtake  this 
land  and  this  people,  be  sure  that  no  spot 
in  the  wide  world  is  inhospitable  to  his 
glory,  and  no  people  in  it  but  rejoices  in 
the  influence  of  his  power  and  his  virtue." 


The  lord  chief-justice  of  Eng- 
land— One  of  the  notable  features  of 
Lord  Coleridge's  visit  to  this  country 
was  when  he  entered  the  Supreme  Court 
room  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, on  Friday,  October  19,  in  com- 
pany with  the  judges  in  their  robes,  and 
was  given  a  seat  on  the  bench  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Chief- Justice  of  the 
United  States — a  courtesy  never  before 
extended  to  any  one  outside  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself,  during  its  entire  his- 
tory. The  event  was  one  of  peculiar 
significance,  particularly  in  this  period  of 
centennial  celebrations,  and  was  witness- 
ed with  thoughtful  interest  by  an  im- 
mense throng  of  spectators.  At  a  later 
hour  on  the  same  day,  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  England  was  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  Chief- Justice  of  the  United 
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States,  and  an  elegant  reception  followed, 
which  brought  together  a  distinguished 
company  of  judicial  luminaries.  On 
Sunday  morning,  October  21,  the 
church-goers  in  the  city  of  Washington 
observed  the  Chief-Justices  of  the  two 
great  nations  of  the  world  walking  arm 
in  arm  to  the  sanctuary,  who  presently 
knelt  side  by  side  in  devout  worship,  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  where  Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite  is  a  regular  attendant. 


The  post  office  of  our  fathers — 
The  shrewdness  displayed  at  the  post 
office  of  New  York  in  judging  of  the 
contents  of  a  letter  by  inspection,  is  as 
great,  perhaps,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing, and  all  letters  not  heavy  enough  to 
be  weighed  are  held  up  to  it,  in  order  to 
ascertain,  by  their  transparency,  whether 
they  contain  one  or  more  enclosures. 
Even  letters  from  other  post  offices 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being 
undercharged  are  here  examined,  and 
the  mistake  corrected.  A  striking  case 
occurred  to  us  the  other  day.  We  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  had  originally  been 
marked  fifty  cents,  but  had  been  newly 
rated  at  one  dollar.     It  was  quite  a  small 


sheet,  and,  to  all  appearance,  no  more 
than  a  double  letter.  We  handed  it 
back  to  the  clerk,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  made  a  mistake.  He  held  it  up 
to  the  lamp,  and  replied  in  the  negative. 
Upon  opening  the  letter  we  found  it  to 
contain  precisely  three  notes,  which 
made  his  estimate  correct. — Ba?iner  of 
the  Constitution,  Neiv  York,  March  9, 
1831.  Petersfield. 


Boston  masonry  1773 — The  Brethren 
of  the  Honorable  Society  of  Free  and  An- 
cient Accepted  Masons,  are  hereby  noti- 
fied that  the  most  Worshipful  Joseph 
Warren,  Esq.,  Grand  Master  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,  intends  to  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on 
Monday,  the  27th  December  next,  at 
Free  Masons'  Hall,  Boston,  where  the 
Brothers  are  requested  to  attend  the 
Festival. 

By  order  of  the  Most  WTorshipful 
Grand  Master. 
Wm.  Hoskins,  G.  Sec'y. 

N.  B.  Tickets  may  be  had  of  Nathaniel 
Coffin,  Jun.,  William  Molineux,  Jun.,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Bell.  The  tables  will  be  furnished  at 
two  o'clock.- — "Boston  Gazette,  Dec.  loth, 
1773."  H.  E.  H. 
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A  note  and  query — For  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  meaning  of  a  single 
word,  or  obtaining  the  suggestion  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  a. single  word,  the  insertion  in 
The  Magazine  of  American  History  is 
requested  of  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Henry  Callister,  at  one  time  a  resident 
of  Oxford,  Md.,  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
clerk,  Mr.  Whitefield,  of  Liverpool,  Eng., 
written  in  the  year  1743.     Mr.  Callister 


was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  an 
under  factor  for  a  time,  and  afterward 
principal  factor,  of  the  Messrs.  Foster, 
Cunliffe  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  merchants 
engaged  largely  in  the  Maryland  trade. 
At  the  date  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Callister 
was  the  subordinate  of  Robert  Morris, 
then  the  chief  factor  of  the  Messrs. 
Cunliffe.  This  Robert  Morris  was  the 
father   of   the    revolutionary  worthy   of 
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financial  fame,  and  after  his  death  Mr. 
Callister  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  Liverpool  firm  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  culture,  and  had  been,  as  ap- 
pears in  his  correspondence,  a  teacher 
before  coming  to  Maryland.  He  pre- 
served copies  of  a  large  number  of  his 
letters — those  written  to  his  family  and 
friends  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  those 
written  to  his  "  Masters,"  as  he  calls 
the  members  of  the  mercantile  firm  he 
served.  A  large  number  of  these  copies 
have  been  preserved,  but  the  collection, 
not  yet  safe  from  depredations,  has  been 
sadly  diminished  by  the  curious  and  dis- 
honest, through  whose  hands  it  has 
passed  from  time  to  time.  These  letters 
have  never  been  printed,  although  they 
possess  much  value  as  affording  illustra- 
tions of  our  colonial  history,  and  of 
the  condition  of  society  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  during  the  period 
which  they  cover  (from  1742  to  1765). 
Mr.  Callister  writes  :  "  Seeing  a  charac- 
ter of  this  country  will  be  acceptable  to 
you,  though  I  am  very  ill-qualified  that 
way,  I  shall  not  be  altogether  silent  on 
that  head,  but  shall  give  you  a  short  speci- 
men of  it,  as  much  as  I  can  immediately 
recollect,  and  as  much  as  may  fill  up  the 
page  or  thereabouts.  Imprimis.  The 
country,  being  altogether  wild  and  sav- 
age at  the  first  discovery,  was  found  to 
be  an  immense  forest  full  of  vermin  of 
various  sorts  and  sizes.  European  mer- 
chants have  found  it  in  their  interest  to 
introduce  a  new  brood  of  vermin,  which 
they  keep  the  country  supplied  with, 
viz.,  cats,  dogs,  negroes,  and  convicts. 
We  are  swarming  with  bugs,  musquitoes  ; 
worms  of  every  sort — both  land  water ; 
spiders,  snakes,  hornets,  wasps,  sea-net- 


tles, ticks,  gnats  ;  thunder  and  lightning, 
excessive  heat, and  excessive  cold ;  irregu- 
larities  in  abundance — I  mean,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions  of  regularity  ;  great 
variety  of  strange  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes,  trees,  and  plants.  Nothing  less 
than  a  whole  volume  could  give  a  cata- 
logue of  the  varieties  of  this  new  world. 
The  best  character  of  this  country,  I 
think,  is  that  the  industrious  may  live 
very  well  here  ;  those  that  love  pleasures, 
but  poorly  ;  and  no  encouragement  for 
thieves.  This  is  the  purgatory  of  rogues 
and  fools. 

Our  fires  are  wood, 
Our  houses  as  good, 

Our  diet  sawng  (?)  and  homine. 
Drink  juice  of  the  apple — 
Tobacco  is  our  staple. 

Gloria  tibi,  Domine." 
Will  some  one  of  the  readers  of  The 
Magazine  of  History  interpret  the 
doubtful  word  in  the  third  line  of  the 
above  rhymes?  The  original  is  so  ob- 
curely  written  that  it  cannot  be  read  with 
certainty.  The  word  may  be  lawing  or 
sawing,  but  neither  of  these  are  proba- 
bly correct.  A  word  signifying  pork  or 
bacon,  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  would 
be  most  suitable  :  for  "  hog  and  hom- 
iny "  was  the  principal  diet  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
and  for  a  long  while  after.  Nor  is  it 
now  despised.  S.  A.  H. 

E aston,  Maryland. 

First  Money — In  what  year,  and 
where,  was  the  first  money  coined  in 
America  ?  Belgravia. 

Kanuck — Editor  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History  ;  Can  you,  or  your  readers, 
inform  me  as  to  what  is  the  origin  of  the 


word  Kaiiuck  ? 
October  i,  1883. 


Toronto. 
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Doctor  Gustavus1  Brown  [x.  260] 
— 1689— 1765 — Came  into  Maryland  in 
May,  [708  ;  in  1711  married  Frances 
\b.  2  Feby  1691.)  dau  of  Gerard  Fowke 
Esq  oi"  Xangemoy,  by  whom  the  follow- 
ing children — viz  : 

I.  Gustavus"  b.  Dec.  17 n.  d.  in  in- 
fancy. 

II.  Frances2  b.  July  24th  1 7 1 3.  m. 
Revd  John  Moncare. 

III.  Sarah2  b.  Aug1  29th  1715.  m. 
Revd  James  Scott. 

IV.  .Alary2  b. .  m.  Revd  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. 

V.  Christina2  b.  Aug*  29th  1720.  d, 
1 741.     in.  Mr  John  Graham. 

VI.  Gustavus2  b.  Sept  5th  1722.  d.  in 
infancy. 

VII.  Elizabeth2  b.  Oct  5th  1723.  m. 
Dr  James  Wallace. 

VIII.  (Rev.)  Richard2  b.  Decr  2,  1725. 
;;/.  ist  in  Scotland  Miss  Helen  Bailey  (a 
sister  of  Col  Bailey  of  the  British  Army, 
who  suffered  death  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta).  [While  Richard  was  persuing 
his  Theological  studies  in  Edinburgh  he 
was  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  Pre- 
tender. At  the  battle  of  Culloden  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  but  escaped  by  proving  himself 
an  American  by  birth  and  that  he  had 
been  forced  into  service.] — m.  2ndlythe 
widow  Key,  who  was  a  Miss  Black  and 
— 3rdly  the  widow  Hawkins,  who  was  a 
Miss  Smoot — Parson  Richard2  Brown's 
children  were  :  Dr  Gustavus3,  Dr  Wil- 
liam'' of  Alexandria  an  eminent  physician 
of  that  vicinity — [possibly  'twas  he  to 
whom  the  messenger  was  sent.]  Alexan- 
der,   Richard5,    Mrs.  Chas3   Alexander, 


Mrs3  Magruder,  Mrs3  Tyler,  Ann3  and 
Elizabeth3  Brown. 

IX.  Gustavus2  Richard  b.  May  30, 
1727.     d.  June  1727. 

X.  Jean.  b.  Ist  June  1728.  m.  Revd 
Isaac  Campbell. 

XI.  Cecelia,  b.  .     m.  Ist  Dr  Key, 

2nd  Thos  Bond. 

XII.  Ann.  b. .     m.  Ist  Revd  Sam1 

Claggett  (father  of  Bishop  Claggett)  then 
Robert  Hooner  of  Ripon,  England,  and 
3rdly  Samuel  Hanson. 

Mrs.  Frances  Browne/.  8th  March  1744 
and  was  buried  at  Dipple,  the  seat  of 
Rev.  Alexr  Scott  on  the  Potomac. 

Dr  Gustavus1  Brown  (16S9-M765)  mar- 
ried 2ndly  Mrs  Boyd  by  whom  he  had 

XIII.  Dr  Gustavus2  Richard,  of  Rose 
Hill  near  Port  Tobacco,  who  was  born 
in  1748  and  died  in  1804.  He  was  Edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh,  was  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  &c  &c.  [The  son 
of  the  first  Dr  Gustavus,  not  the  grand- 
son.] 

XIV.  Margaret  b.  1751.  m.  Hon 
Thomas  Stone  of  Maryland  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  first  Dr  Gustavus  Brown  pur- 
chased the  seat  of  Col.  Lomax,  4  miles 
from  Port  Tobacco,  called  Rich  Hill, 
upon  which  he  had  built  a  two-story  res- 
idence ;  there  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
1765. 

The  above  is  extracted  from  a  MSS. 
mfemoir  of  the  Brown  family,  which  I 
have,  and  which  I  believe  correct. 

Alexander  Brown. 
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Samro  [x.  348] — "  A  name  given  to 
the  offspring  of  a  black  person  and  a 
mulatto. " — Craig's  Dictionary. 

"  The  term  is  properly  applied  to  one 
born  of  a  negro  and  a  mulatto,  called  a 
zambo." — 'Brewer  s  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable. 

"  Zambo,  the  child  of  a  mulatto  and  a 
negro  ;  a  sambo  ;  also,  sometimes  the 
child  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro." — Web- 
ster's Dictionary.  *  f  * 

Alleghany,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1883. 


Sambo — The  word  "  Sambo,"  about 
which  Minto  inquires  in  the  October 
Number,  is  probably  from  the  Spanish 
word  Zamboy  meaning  bandy-legged,  and 
was  used  to  designate  the  offspring  of  a 
mulatto  and  a  negro.  It  has,  however, 
lost  its  original  meaning,  and  is  commonly 
applied  to  all  colored  persons. 

The  word  is  explained  by  both  Bart- 
lett  and  Scheie  DeVere,  in  their  works 
on  Americanisms. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Harden, 
Librarian  Ga.  Hist.  Society. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  3,  1883. 


Henry  dawkins  (v.  376,  vi.  224, 
302)  —  Gen.  McDougall  wrote  from 
Peekskill,  Jan.  14,  1 779,  to  Gen.  Knox: 
"  I  now  remind  you,  get  me  a  Cyper  Seal 
Cut  and  Handle  made  by  Mr.  Dawkins, 
and  send  it  to  me  by  a  safe  hand.  The 
only  one  I  have  to  seal  my  letters  is 
Britania  ;  for  which  I  fear  an  arainment 
before  the  careful  tribunal  of  the  public 
as  a  Tory."  W.  K. 


The  Yankee  [x.  320] — A  volume  of 
this    "  spirited   republican    newspaper," 

April,  181 2 — January  1820,  is  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Hist.  Gen.  Soc,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  thought  to  be  a  rarity — the  title 
is  not  mentioned  in  Buckingham's  Speci- 
mens of  Newspaper  Literature,  nor  in  his 
Persona/  Memoirs. 

We  give  a  copy  of  a  receipted  bill,  in 
our  collection  : 

Benjamin  Austin,  Esq. 

To  Rowe  &  Hooper  Dr. 

To  the  Yankee,  From  Oct.  29,  18 14  to 
Oct.  29,  1815.     $2.00. 

Received  Payment, 

Rowe  &  Hooper. 

The  subscriber,  Benjamin  Austin,  was 
a  "  distinguished  political  writer,  under 
the  signature  of  Jlonestat."  A  volume 
of  his  essays,  with  the  title  of  Old  South, 
was  published  in  Boston,  1803,  pp.  327. 

His  son,  Charles  Austin,  was  killed  by 
Thos.  O.  Selfridge,  "  on  the  Public  Ex- 
change [State  Street]  in  Boston,  August 
4,  1806."  See  "Trial  of  Thomas  O. 
Selfridge,"  Boston,  1806,  pp.  172. 

J.  C. 

18  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


The  "  Black  Horse  "  Note  [x.  338] 
— Pertaining  to  the  relative  site  of  the 
McGown  house,  for  "  south  east  side  "  of 
the  old  Post  road,  please  read,  east  side. 
The  old  tavern  was  on  the  west  side  of 
said  road,  and  a  little  south  of  west  of 
the  former  house,  both  being  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  W.  H. 

New  York,  Oct.  9,  1883. 
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New  York  historical  society — At 
the  stated  meeting,  October  2d,  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Lawrence  read  a  seasonable  paper 
on  "The  Founding  of  the  Republic," 
in  which  he  drew,  with  much  literary 
elegance  and  skill,  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  graphic  picture  of  the  times  at 
1  he  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  state  of  the  American  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  the  architecture  of  the  new 
temple,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
laid.  The  terse  and  suggestive  style  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  rendered  many  of  his  sen- 
tences texts  for  the  historical  scholar's 
deliberation,  the  paper  throughout  evinc- 
ing deep  research  and  careful  analysis. 
The  Librarian,  Mr.  Moore,  on  behalf  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  submitted  for 
the  minutes  a  memorial  notice  of  the  late 
Charles  Pinckney  Kirkland,  LL.D.,  for 
many  years  chairman  of  that  body.  The 
Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Warner,  pre- 
sented an  invitation  from  the  Committee 
in  charge,  addressed  to  the  Society,  to 
attend  the  Centennial  Celebration  at 
Newburgh  on  the  18th  inst,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  closing  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  constituted  a  delegation  to 
represent  the  Society  on  that  occasion  : 
Messrs.  Augustus  Schell,  Hamilton  Fish, 
Benjamin  H.  Field,  Wm.  M.  Evarts, 
Edward  F.  de  Lancey,  Andrew  Warner, 
Benjamin  B.  Sherman,  Jacob  B.  Moore, 
John  A.  Weekes,  Royal  Phelps,  John 
Taylor  Johnston,  Robt.  Lenox  Kennedy, 
John  C.  Barron,  William  Dowd,  George 
H.  Moore,  William  Libbey,  Jacob  D. 
Vermilye,  Willard  Parker,  Jr.,  John  Jay, 
Benson    J.    Lossing,   George   W.    Lane, 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  A.  F.  W.  Van 
Vechten,  John  Austin  Stevens,  T.  Bailey 
Myers,  John  B.  Moreau,  Henry  Dudley 
and  William  Kelby. 


Chicago  historical  society — The 
September  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  Society  on  the  18th — Tuesday 
evening.  The  Librarian  reported  223 
bound  volumes,  1283  unbound  books 
and  pamphlets,  4  framed  pictures,  20 
files  of  old  newspapers,  6  photographic 
portraits  and  201  maps  received  during 
the  summer.  President  Arnold  an- 
nounced that  since  the  meeting  in  May 
last  six  members  of  the  Society  had  been 
removed  by  death,  as  follows :  Zebina 
Eastman,  June  14  ;  James  W.  Sheahan, 
June  17  ;  Right  Rev.  John  McMullen, 
July  4  ;  Thomas  Hoyne,  July  17  ; 
James  S.  Waterman,  July  19,  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Brown,  the  widow  of  the  first 
President  of  the  Society,  Sept.  11.  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburne  read  a  biographical 
memoir  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  Zebina  Eastman.  Hon.  William 
Bross  read  a  memorial  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  late  associate  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  James  W.  Sheahan. 
W.  J.  Cushan  submitted  an  eulogistic 
memoir  of  the  deceased  Bishop  McMul- 
len, of  Davenport,  Iowa.  Rev.  H.  C. 
Kinney  read  a  short  biographical  notice 
of  the  late  Thomas  Hoyne,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  moved  that 
Hon.  John  Wentworth  be  requested  to 
prepare  an  address  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Mr.  Hoyne,  and  deliver  it 
before  the  Society  at  some  future  meet- 
ing.    The  President  appointed  the  fol- 
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lowing  committees  :  Messrs.  Sheldon, 
Wentworth  and  De  Wolf,  to  prepare  and 
present  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  S.  Waterman ;  and  Messrs. 
Patterson,  Skinner  and  Wentworth  to 
present  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown.  Amendments  to 
the  By-Laws  providing  for  Committee  on 
Publication  and  a  committee  to  purchase 
books  were  proposed  and  were  laid  over 
till  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
1 6th  of  October. 


Rhode  Island  historical  society — 
The  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  evening  of  October  3, 
President  Gammell  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  recep- 
tion of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Richard 
A.  Wheeler,  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  asking 
for  information  relative  to  the  time  and 
landing  place  of  Captain  Mason  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Pequot  war. 

The  President  announced  the  recep- 
tion of  a  record  book  of  the  Providence 
Post  Office  from  October  6,  1764,  to 
January  4,  1775,  which  contained  a  list 
of  letters  received  daily,  the  number 
received  from  the  several  places  and 
number  from  each  place,  showing  where 
the  mercantile  and  other  correspondence 
was  fully  developed  or  limited.  The 
gift  came  from  Mr.  Charles  Danforth, 
chrough  ex-Governor  Dyer. 

Mr.  6.  B.  Hammond  reported  from 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  celebration  at  Fort  Ninigret 
and  the  Canonicus  memorial  dedication 
at  North  Burial  Ground.  Mr.  Charles 
Gorton,  in  speaking  of  the  fresh  interest 
awakened  in  Indian  history,  said  that 
the  young  ladies  in  the  High  School  had 


been  writing  compositions  of  late  on  the 
subject  of  Canonicus. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ten- 
dered the  special  committee  for  their 
services  as  its  representatives  at  the  above- 
dedicatory  exercises.  The  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  Society,  conveyed  its  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  energy  and  devo- 
tion of  Rev.  Mr.  Denison  to  the  work  of 
securing  and  setting  up  the  boulder 
memorial  and  having  it  properly  inscribed. 

Attention  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  sale  of  the  second  install- 
ment of  the  Cooke  library,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  measures  for  the  purchase 
of  books  by  the  Society  under  the  terms 
of  the  will.  It  was  voted  to  authorize 
Mr.  Bartlett  to  continue  to  act  for  the 
Society  at  the  second  or  any  subsequent 
sale  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee,  which  is  empowered  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  case  of  the  disability  of 
Mr.  Bartlett. 


Georgia  historical  society — The 
October  meeting  was  held  at  Hodgson 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  1st.  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bogart,  presiding 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

The  Librarian,  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  135  volumes  of  old  books, 
pamphlets,  records  and  newspaper  files, 
from  Mr.  George  N.  Nichols.  On  mo- 
tion, the  Librarian  was  directed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  donation,  with  the  thanks 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Larcombe  presented  to  the 
Society  a  lithograph  map  of  Philadelphia 
in  1796. 

Mr.  Bogart  made  a  statement  in  refer- 
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once  to  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society 
at  Nashville,  which  city  he  had  lately 
visited,  and  where  he  had  been  in  con- 
ference with  some  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Society.  This  Society 
was  organized  in  May,  1S49,  ten  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society.  In  1859  Randall 
McGavock,  Mayor  of  Nashville,  who  is 
very  kindly  remembered  by  the  Chatham 
Artillery  for  his  courtesies  extended  to 
them  in  June  of  that  year,  presented  to 
the  Society  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Tennessee's  great  Senator,  Hon.  Felix 
Grundy.  This  portrait,  with  those  of 
20  or  more  of  the  Governors  of  Tennes- 
see, adorns  the  walls  of  the  Society's 
rooms.  The  Society  has  a  very  large 
number  of  curiosities  and  valuable  arti- 
cles, which  will  make  an  interesting 
museum.  They  will  soon  move  into 
very  handsome  rooms  assigned  them  as 
a  permanent  home,  in  the  brick  and 
marble  building  called  Watkins  Institute, 
now  erecting  on  Church  street  and  soon 
to  be  completed. 

The  present  officers  are  :  Dr.  Ramsay, 
of  Knoxville,  President  ;  Hon.  John  M. 
Lea,  1  st  Vice-President  ;  Ex-Governor 
James  D.  Porter,  2d  Vice-President ;  J. 
A.  Cartright,  Corresponding  Secretary  ; 
Anson  Nelson,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Joseph  S.  Casels,  Treasurer  ;  Dr.  J.  Ber- 
rien Lindly,  Librarian. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bogart,  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  ordered  a  full  set  of 
its  publications  to  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society 
for  its  library. 

The  historical  society  of  New- 
burgh  Bay   and  the  Highlands — On 


the  3d  day  of  September,  1883,  was  or- 
ganized a  Historical  Society  in  the  city  of 
Newburgh,  its  objects  being  as  follows  : 
"  Said  corporation  is  formed  for  historical 
and  literary  purposes,  and  the  objects  and 
business  thereof  shall  be  the  discovery, 
collection,  preservation  and  publication 
of  the  history,  historical  records,  and 
data  of,  and  relating  to  the  territory  or 
districts  of  country  formerly  occupied  by 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  in  defense 
of  West  Point  and  the  Hudson  river, 
and  more  especially  to  fix  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  several  forts,  camping  grounds, 
barracks,  huts,  residences,  meeting  places 
for  religious,  social  and  military  pur- 
poses, depots  for  arms  and  provisions, 
Revolutionary  burial  places,  and  all  spots 
of  historic  interest  connected  with  the 
said  defense,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  perpetuating  the  truth  of  his- 
tory by  appropriate  monuments  and 
memorial  structures  and  inscriptions, 
and  to  acquire  title  to  such  parcels  of 
real  estate  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
above  purposes." 

List  of  officers  and  managers  selected  : 
President,  Enoch  L.  Fancher ;  First 
Vice-President,  Edward  C.  Boynton  ; 
Second  Vice-President,  William  W.  Car- 
son ;  Third  Vice-President,  Lewis  Beach; 
Fourth  Vice-President,  J.  Hervey  Cook  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Charles  Estabrook ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  William  J.  Roe  ; 
Treasurer,  John  N.  Weed  ;  Managers, 
Hamilton  Fish,  John  J.  Monell,  Joel  T. 
Headley,  T.  B.  Brooks,  E.  M.  Rutten- 
ber,  John  R.  Coldwell,  James  G.  Gra- 
ham, Henry  Dudley. 

This  new  Historical  Society  will  also 
have  a  Board  of  Counselors  of  about 
twenty-live  members. 
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THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM  —  A  Survey  of 
the  Geography,  Government,  Literature,  So- 
cial Life,  Arts  and  History  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  S.  Wells 
Williams,  .LL.D.  Revised  edition,  with 
illustrations,  and  a  new  map  of  the  empire. 
2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1778.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1883. 

The  revision  of  this  important  and  authorita- 
tive work  has  been  the  slow,  though  constant 
occupation  of  the  author  for  several  years.  His 
experiences  in  China  during  forty-three  years  of 
his  active  life  were  coeval  with  the  changes 
which  gradually  culminated  in  the  opening  of 
the  country — such  as  the  cessation  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1834,  the  war  with  England 
in  1 841  and  1842,  the  removal  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Hong  merchants,  the  opening  of  five 
ports  to  trade,  the  untoward  attacks  on  the  city 
of  Canton  which  grew  out  of  the  lorcha  Arrow, 
the  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  legations  in  that  city,  and 
finally,  in  1873,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
kotow,  which  rendered  possible  the  approach  of 
foreign  ministers  to  the  emperor's  presence. 
Neither  the  social  habits  nor  principles  of  gov- 
ernment have  in  the  interim  been  altered  suffi- 
ciently to  necessitate  a  complete  rewriting  of  the 
volumes,  but  the  country  is  nevertheless  ably  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  under  its  new  aspects  of 
a  reformed  and  in  many  respects  modern  nation. 
While  the  political  events  mentioned  above  were 
in  progress,  the  educational  labors  of  Christian 
missionaries  were  silently  and  with  little  opposi- 
tion accomplishing  their  leavening  work  among 
the  people.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
religions,  showing  what  has  been  done  within 
the  past  half  century  to  promote  missions.  The 
study  of  modern  scholars  in  the  examination  of 
Chinese  religious  beliefs  has  enabled  them  to 
make  comparisons  with  other  systems  of  Asiatics, 
as  well  as  discuss  the  native  creeds  with  more 
exactitude.  Two  chapters  deal  with  the  classi- 
cal and  polite  literature  of  the  Chinese,  and  are 
especially  readable  and  entertaining.  The  work 
comprehends  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion upon  China,  presented  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  and  must  be  of  interest  to  all  readers 
and  future  writers.  An  important  feature  of  the 
edition  is  anew  map  of  the  Chinese  Empire  from 
the  best  modern  authorities. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA,  From  the  Discovery  of  the 
Continent.      By    George    Bancroft.      The 


Author's    List    Revision.      Vol.  III.    8vo,  pp. 
489.     New  York  :   I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  1883. 

The  extent  and  value  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  critical 
revision  of  his  great  work  appears,  if  possible, 
more  conspicuously  in  his  third  beautiful  volume 
just  issued  than  in  either  of  its  predecessors.  It 
is  only  when  comparing  the  editions  side  by  side 
that  the  ripe  scholarship  and  wise  judgment  of 
the  author  in  this  labor  of  love  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Nothing  has  been  lost  to  history  by 
the  skillful  condensation,  while  much  has  been 
gained  for  the  reading  public  in  charm  of  style, 
and  in  time  and  money.  This  volume  before 
us  covers  the  nine  memorable  years  from  1763 
to  1774.  The  opening  chapter  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  England  as  it  was  in  1763 — its  govern- 
ment, religion,  philosophy,  literature,  life  and 
industries.  Of  the  aristocratic  system,  the  ruling 
element  in  English  history,  Mr.  Bancroft  writes 
clearly  and  forcibly  :  "  The  king  reigned,  but  by 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  was  not  to  govern. 
He  appeared  in  the  privy  council  on  occasions  of 
state  ;  but  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchs  to  attend  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  min- 
istry. In  the  cabinet,  according  to  the  rule  of 
aristocracy,  every  question  was  put  to  vote,  and, 
after  the  vote,  the  dissentients  must  hush  their 
individual  opinions,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  unanimity.  Add  to  this  that  the  public  offi- 
ces were  engrossed  by  a  small  group  of  families, 
that  favor  dictated  appointments  of  bishops,  of 
officers  in  the  navy,  and  still  more  in  the  army,  in 
which  even  boys  at  school  held  commissions,  so 
that  the  higher  class  of  England  absorbed  all 
the  functions  of  administration,  and  its  cabals 
were  more  respected  than  majesty  itself.  Yet, 
even  here,  '  the  great,'  as  they  were  called,  were 
reined  in.  Every  man  claimed  a  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  administration  ;  and  the  mighty 
power  of  public  opinion,  embodied  in  a  free 
press,  pervaded,  checked,  and,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, nearly  governed  the  whole."  Of  the  in- 
tense nationality  of  the  people  of  England,  Mr. 
Bancroft  says :  ' '  They  were  happy  in  their  form 
of  government,  and  were  proud  of  it,  for  they 
enjoyed  more  perfect  freedom  than  the  world  up 
to  that  time  had  known.  Liberty  and  industry 
gave  them  their  nationality  and  greatness.  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  going  from  the  classical  schools 
to  the  universities,  brought  up  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  where- 
ever  they  traveled  were  environed  by  an  English 
atmosphere.  They  saw  the  world  abroad  as  if 
to  perceive  how  inferior  it  was  to  the  land  of  their 
birth." 

The  chapters  and  their  subjects  are  arranged 
with  a  master-hand,  and  embody  the  successive 
steps  by  which  Great  Britain  estranged  America, 
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the  strictest  attention  having  been  paid  to  chron- 
ological sequence  as  illustrative  of  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  general  causes.  The  closing 
paragraphs  relate  to  the  exciting  events  which 
immediately  preceded  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
"The  ministry,"  writes  Mr.  Bancroft,  "over- 
ruling the  lingering  scruples  of  Dartmouth  and 
Lord  North,  decided  that  there  existed  a  rebell- 
ion which  required  coercion.  Inquiries  were 
made,  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  king  to 
proceed  in  '  England  against  the  ringleaders,'  and 
inflict  on  them  immediate  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment. But,  after  laborious  examinations  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  close  attention  of 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburn,  it  appeared  that 
British  law  and  the  British  Constitution  set 
bounds  to  the  anger  of  the  government,  which 
gave  the  first  evidence  of  its  weakness  by  ac- 
knowledging a  want  of  power  to  wreak  its  will." 
The  bitter  strife  in  the  British  councils  which 
followed  is  carefully  depicted,  and  the  final  action 
through  which  Great  Britain,  "  allured  by  a 
phantom  of  absolute  authority  over  colonies, 
made  war  on  human  freedom."  The  final  lines 
are  exceptionally  expressive  :  "As  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  England  went  forth  to  consolidate 
arbitrary  power,  the  sound  of  war  everywhere 
else  on  the  earth  died  away.  Kings  sat  still  in 
awe,  and  nations  turned  to  watch  the  issue." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Thirty-first  meeting,  held  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
August,  1882.  8vo,  pp.  655.  Published  by 
the  Permanent  Secretary  (Frederick  W.  Put- 
nam), Salem,  Massachusetts,  1883. 

This  excellent  publication  embraces  many 
papers  of  general  concern  to  the  scholar  and  the 
antiquarian  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  science. 
The  able  address  of  Prof.  George  J.  Brush,  of 
New  Haven,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, may  be  instanced  as  a  solid  contribution 
to  history  ;  it  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of 
American  mineralogy,  which  had  its  distinct  be- 
ginning in  an  association  formed  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  early  as  1798,  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell  was  the  first 
president,  librarian,  and  cabinet  keeper.  The 
paper  gives  evidence  of  careful  research  in  its 
preparation,  and  of  exceptional  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  and  will  remain  a  perma- 
nent work  of  reference  on  the  subject.  Follow- 
ing this  appears  Prof.  James  Hall's  "  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Geological  History  of  the  American 
Continent,"  an  address  delivered  before  the  Mon- 
treal meeting  of  the  association  in  1857,  of  which 
Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  writes  in  relation  to  its 
publication,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury has  elapsed  since  its  production  :  "  It  is  em- 
inently fitting  at  the  present  time,  and  the  views 


therein  expressed  will  be  found  for  the  most  part 
to  have  lost  none  of  their  value,  but  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  progress  of  geological  science." 
Still  another  notable  and  scholarly  paper  printed 
in  full,  with  illustrations,  in  Part  I.  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, covering  upward  of  fifty  pages,  will 
be  treasured  by  all  classes  of  readers,  in  every 
clime.  It  is  by  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
"  On  the  electrical  experiments  to  determine  the 
location  of  the  bullet  in  the  body  of  the  late 
President  Garfield  ;  and  upon  a  successful  form 
of  induction  balance  for  the  painless  detection 
of  metallic  masses  in  the  human  body."  Among 
other  papers  of  marked  interest  are  "Subter- 
ranean Map- making,"  by  Horace  C.  Hovey,  of 
New  Haven  ;  the  address  of  William  H.  Dall, 
vice-president  of  the  section  of  Biology,  in  which 
he  gives  a  suggestive  review  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  America  in  the  study  of  mol- 
lusks :  "Recent  Archaeological  Discoveries  in 
Vermont,"  by  G.  H.  Perkins,  of  Burlington,  in 
which  we  read  of  some  of  the  oldest  stone  im- 
plements yet  discovered  in  the  state;  and  "A 
find  of  ceremonial  weapons  in  a  Florida  Mound, 
with  brief  notice  of  other  mounds  in  that  state," 
by  A.  E.  Douglass,  of  New  York.  The  work 
includes  in  the  very  interesting  report  of  the 
general  secretary,  the  opening  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent J.  W.  Dawson,  the  address  of  welcome  to 
the  Association  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt — in  itself 
a  gem  of  history — the  address  of  welcome  by  the 
mayor  of  Montreal,  and  the  acknowledgment  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  the  welcome  thus 
tendered  by  the  city  and  citizens  by  President 
Dawson. 


JOSIAH  HORNBLOWER,  and  the  FIRST 
STEAM  ENGINE  in  AMERICA,  with  some 
notes  of  the  Schuyler  Copper  Mines  at  Second 
River,  N.  J.,  and  a  Genealogy  of  the  Horn- 
blower  Family.  By  William  Nelson.  A 
paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  May  17th,  1883.  Pamphlet,  pp.  80. 
Daily  Advertiser  Printing  House,  Newark, 
N.  J.  A  few  copies  for  sale  by  E.  W.  Nash, 
80  Nassau  Street. 

History  and  genealogy  are  both  enriched  by 
this  contribution.  The  advent  of  the  first  steam 
engine  in  America,  in  1753,  at  a  time  when  the 
laws  of  England  strictly  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion (even  to  England's  colonies)  of  artisans  or 
machinery  tending  to  build  up  important  indus- 
tries, opens  a  broad  field  for  studious  inquiry. 
And  Mr.  Nelson  has  made  excellent  use  of  the 
material  at  his  command.  Josiah  Hornblower, 
who  erected  the  "wonderful  machine,"  lived  to 
see  the  new  and  improved  engines  built  by  his 
relations  in  England  and  by  Boulton  &  Watt, 
who,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  coal 
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and  iron  district  in  the  world,  were  incessantly 
stimulated  by  fierce  competition  to  make  new 
improvements  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
machinery.  He  also  saw  built,  at  his  very  door, 
the  first  steam  engine  manufactured  in  America, 
by  Roosevelt,  forty  or  more  years  after  his  own 
thrilling  experiences  in  the  Schuyler  Copper 
Mine. 


much  of  value  and  entertainment  condensed  into 
a  brochure  of  convenient  form  and  ready  refer- 
ence ;  and  a  copy  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  historical  scholar  in  the  land. 


ANCIENT   EGYPT   in  the   light   of   Modern 

discoveries.    By  Prof.  H.  S.  Osborn,  LL.D. 

1  vol.  i2mo,  pp.   232.  Robert   Clark,  Cincin- 
nati, 1883. 

This  work  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  subject 
of  ancient  Egyptian  history.  It  embraces  the 
discoveries  of  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years, 
wherein  those  discoveries  have  been  verified  by 
the  monuments,  both  in  sculpture  and  in  papy- 
rus, and  these  verified  discoveries  are  used  for 
historic  purposes.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
Naville  (1883),  those  of  Brugsch-Bey,  Maspero 
and  others  ;  and  the  theories  of  Piazzi  Smith, 
Proctor  (1883),  etc.,  are  brought  together  under 
the  light  of  comparative  opinions,  and  the  reader 
is  placed  in  possession  of  the  authorities  and,  in 
a  very  small  compass,  of  the  entire  subject  of 
this  wonderful  history  and  people. 

The  author  has  sketched  from  original  material 
and  drawn  from  actual  photographs,  some  very 
important  representations  of  actual  likenesses  of 
ancient  Pharaohs,  several  of  the  Shepherd  Kings, 
one  of  Aphophis,  the  patron  of  Joseph,  from  the 
discoveries  at  San  by  Mariette,  and  one  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  Boulak  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  second  pyramid,  a  remarkable  profile  ;  also 
seven  typical  faces  of  early  tribes.  The  work 
contains  a  very  full  map  of  Egypt,  and  an  ex- 
tensive index. 


GENERAL  ORDERS  OF  GEO.  WASHING- 
TON, commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
Revolution.  Issued  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hud- 
son, 1782-1783.  Compiled  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  trustees  of  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters, by  Major  Edward  C.  Boynton.  i6mo, 
pamphlet,  pp.  112.  E.  M.  Ruttenber  &  Son, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  1883. 

Many  of  the  orders  in  this  choice  little  hand- 
book of  information  never  before  appeared  in 
type.  The  two  Newburgh  letters  ' '  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  "  are  printed  from  original  copies, 
also  the  roll  of  officers  of  the  Continental  Army, 
and  the  letter  in  regard  to  the  great  chain. 
Major  Boynton  has  with  excellent  taste  distrib- 
uted sketches  of  places,  characters  and  incidents 
through  the  work,  all  from  authentic  sources  and 
of   special   interest.     We   have   rarely  seen    so 


GROTON  during  the  Indian  wars.      By  Samuel 
A.  Green,  M.D.    i  vol.  8mo,  pp.  214.  Groton, 

Mass.,  1883. 

"  King  Philip's  war  "  is  elaborately  treated  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  interesting  volume.  At 
the  close  of  that  war  the  colonists  were  at  peace 
with  the  Indians,  but  a  suspicious  kind  of  peace, 
that  presently  culminated  in  "  King's  William's 
war,"  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
chapter.  "Queen  Anne's  war"  broke  out  in 
the  year  1702.  When  England  declared  war 
against  France  and  Spain,  the  Indians  in  New 
England  were  in  sympathy  with  the  French,  and 
thus  serious  troubles  ensued.  "  Dummer's 
war"  occupies  the  fourth  chapter.  "King 
George's  war  "  the  fifth  chapter,  and  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  from  1754  to  1763,  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  book.  The  seventh  and  closing 
chapter  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  matters  of 
special  interest  to  the  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Groton.  The  work  contains  many  orig- 
inal documents  of  great  value,  and  a  good  index. 


COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY  OF  BI- 
OGRAPHY, containing  succinct  accounts  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  in  all  Ages,  Countries 
and  Professions.  By  Edward  A.  Thomas,  i 
vol.  large  i2mo,  pp.  590.  Illustrated  with  steel 
engravings.  Porter  and  Coates,  Philadelphia, 
1883. 

We  heartily  commend  this  useful  work,  which 
is  of  comfortable  size  for  the  table  of  the  scholar 
or  writer,  and  is  quoted  at  a  price  so  moderate 
that  it  may  be  possessed  by  all.  It  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  with  exceptional  care  as  to 
the  truth  of  statements  and  dates,  and  as  the 
plan  of  the  volume  embraces  accounts  of  the  liv- 
ing as  well  as  the  dead,  many  names  of  individ- 
uals are  included  not  to  be  found  in  other  dic- 
tionaries of  biography. 


THE  TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY of  the  Erection  of  the  Building  OC- 
CUPIED AS  THE  SENATE  HOUSE 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  in 
1877.  By  Frederick  Edward  Westbrook. 
8mo,  pamphlet,  pp.  48.  Kingston,  N.  Y.  : 
Journal  &  Freeman,  1883. 

The  venerable  stone  mansion  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  little  pamphlet  was  built  in 
1676,  by  Colonel  Wessel  Ten  Broeck.      Shortly 
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after  it  had  passed  its  one  hundredth  birth-day, 
it  became  the  temporary  seat  of  the  Senate  of 
New  York,  while  Kingston  was  the  capital,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  When  the  town  was  burned 
by  the  British,  in  October,  1777,  this  was  the 
only  habitation  that  escaped  destruction.  Sev- 
eral pages  of  the  little  work  are  devoted  to  King- 
ston's history  and  its  industries,  and  family  and 
personal  .sketches  give  special  interest  to  the 
whole. 


A  SYLVAN  CITY,  or  Quaint  Corners  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Illustrated.  "  Our  Continent "  Li- 
brary. 1  vol.  i6mo,  pp.  508.  New  York  : 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  1883. 

This  attractive  volume,  reprinted  from  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  Tourgee's  Illustrated 
Weekly  Publication,  furnishes  a  charming  vari- 
ety of  nearly  two  hundred  illustrations  of  historic 
localities  and  buildings,  with  a  pleasing  and 
anecdotal  account  of  the  town  and  its  people  in 
the  olden  times.  It  is  delightfully  readable  as 
well  as  instructive,  and  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  country. 


ALBERT  GALLATIN.  By  John  Austin 
Stevens.  [American  Statesmen.]  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  1883.  i2mo,  pp. 
403. 

When  Albert  Gallatin  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  department  was  a 
legacy  of  Hamilton's  genius,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  author  of  this  volume,  and  its  possession 
was  the  Federalist  stronghold,  to  which  party 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  more  obnoxious  than  any  other 
of  the  Republican  leaders.  "As  member  of 
Congress  in  1796  he  questioned  Hamilton's 
policy,  and  during  Adams'  entire  administration 
was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  sides  of  Hamilton's 
successors.  The  day  after  his  election,  Febru- 
ary iS,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  communicated  to 
Mr.  Gallatin  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  he  had 
already  determined  upon  for  his  cabinet,  and 
tendered  him  the  Treasury."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  embarrassment  of  the  financier 
on  taking  personal  charge  of  the  department,  as 
traced  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  He  says  :  "The  entire  summer 
of  1801  was  passed  in  arranging  or  rather  pro- 
curing correct  statements  amongst  the  treasury 
documents,  a  task  of  such  difficulty  that  he 
(Mr.  Gallatin)  was  unwilling,  on  November  15, 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  within 
half  a  million.  He  wrote  to  Jefferson  at  this 
time,  '  It  will  take  me  twelve  months  before  I 


can  thoroughly  understand  every  detail  of  all 
these  several  offices.  Current  business  and  the 
more  general  and  important  duties  of  the  office 
do  not  permit  me  to  learn  the  lesser  details,  but 
incidentally  and  by  degrees.  Until  I  know 
them  all,  I  dare  not  touch  the  machine.'  The 
Louisiana  purchase  was  the  extraordinary  finan- 
cial measure  of  Jefferson's  first  presidential 
term,  and  the  new  obligation  for  the  considera- 
tion money,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  was 
brought  without  friction  within  the  general 
funding  scheme.  Indeed  Mr.  Gallatin's  judi- 
cious management,  together  with  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  were  the  important  factors  in  Jeffer- 
son's re-election." 

As  an  important  character  in  American  his- 
tory Mr.  Stevens'  estimate  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
although  highly  colored  by  personal  admiration, 
is  in  the  main  just,  although  the  clash  of  poli- 
tics and  opinions  throughout  his  long  and  event- 
ful career  furnish,  naturally,  legacies  of  opposing 
views  among  the  readers  of  to-day.  The  work 
is  timely,  presenting  in  concise  and  graceful 
style  the  prominent  features  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  statesman  and  financier  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  author's  abil- 
ity to  grasp  and  discuss  intelligently  the  financial 
problems  with  which  its  subject  was  so  intimately 
concerned.  In  1828  Mr.  Gallatin  settled  per- 
manently in  the  city  of  New  York,  devoting  his 
last  twenty  years  to  social,  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  Concerning  a  social  club  formed  in 
1829,  Mr.  Stevens  writes  :  "At  this  club,  Mr. 
Gallatin,  with  his  wonderful  conversational 
powers,  became  at  once  the  center  of  interest. 
The  club  met  at  the  houses  of  members  in  the 
winter  evenings.  There  was .  alwTays  a  supper, 
but  the  rule  was  absolute  that  there  should  be 
only  one  hot  dish  served.  On  these  occasions 
Mr.  Gallatin  led  the  conversation,  which  usually 
covered  a  wide  field.  His  memory  was  marvel- 
ous, and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
great  men  who  were  developed  by  the  French 
Revolution,  emperors  and  princes,  heroes,  states- 
men, and  men  of  science,  gave  to  the  easy  flow 
of  his  speech  the  zest  of  anecdote  and  the  spice 
of  epigram.  Washington  Irving  wrote  of  him, 
after  meeting  him  at  dinner,  in  1841  :  '  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  in  fine  spirits  and  full  of  conversa- 
tion. He  is  upwards  of  eighty,  yet  has  the 
activity  and  clearness  of  mind  and  gayety  of 
spirits  of  a  young  man.  How  delightful  it  is  to 
see  such  intellectual  and  joyous  old  age  :  to  see 
life  running  out  clear  and  sparkling  to  the  last 
drop  !  with  such  a  blessed  temperament  one 
would  be  content  to  linger  and  spin  out  the  last 
thread  of  existence.'  " 

ANNOUNCEMEN  T.— The  December 
(Christmas)  number  of  the  Magazine  will^  con- 
tain an  article  on  "  Christmas  in  old  Virginia, " 
by  John  Esten  Cooke. 


JOHN    PAGE—  FIRST    OF   THE    FAMILY    IN   VIRGINIA. 

[From  a  painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.     London,  1660.] 
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CHRISTMAS  TIME  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA 

IN  the  "Ancient  Dominion  of  Virginia,"  as  the  old  writers  called  it,  Christ- 
mas has  always  been  the  great  festival  of  the  people.  All  classes  have 
looked  forward  to  it  with  a  vague  sensation  of  expected  happiness — rich  and 
poor,  master  and  servant,  gray  haired  elders,  and  above  all  the  children. 
Each  and  all  seem  to  have  greeted  it  as  a  time  of  mirth  and  good  will  to 
men,  and  this  influence  of  the  season  is  perhaps  as  strong  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  in  the  olden  time,  when  the  homes  of  the  old  planters  on  the 
James  and  the  York  were  the  scenes  at  Christmas,  of  so  much  merriment 
and  rejoicing. 

Looking  back  to  that  early  period,  and  reading  old  letters  and  other 
family  memorials,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  to  the  Virginians,  the  sea- 
son was  one  of  immense  enjoyment.  Whatever  they  had  left  behind  in  the 
home  land,  they  had  brought  Christmas  with  them  to  this  country,  and  its 
importance  in  their  eyes  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  people  were  nearly 
without  exception  descendants  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
these  churchmen  a  little  while  before  had  been  good  Roman  Catholics. 
They  had  abjured  the  old  communion,  but  their  old  loves  were  still  dear 
to  them,  and  among  these  none  was  stronger  than  attachment  to 
Christmas.  For  ages  it  had  been  celebrated  with  pomp  and  rejoicing  in 
grand  cathedrals  ;  year  by  year  the  chimes  of  the  great  old  abbeys  had 
greeted  it ;  rich  and  poor  had  come  together  for  the  day  in  a  common 
brotherhood,  flowing  wassail  cheered  all  hearts,  gifts  were  given  to  the 
poor,  sheep  and  oxen  were  roasted  whole  in  the  courtyards  of  the  "  ma- 
norial halls,"  carols  welcomed  the  day  of  joy,  and  all  connected  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  served  to  emphasize  the 
sentiment  of  a  common  humanity  which  was  the  burden  of  his  teaching. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  Virginians,  the  descendants  of 
these    old    devotees    of  Christmas,    should    have    attached    a   paramount 
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importance  to  the  great  occasion.  In  every  generation  from  the 
settlement  to  the  present,  the  day  has  been  celebrated  as  a  time  of  rejoic- 
ing. Love  and  kindness,  mirth  and  enjoyment,  the  meetings  of  relatives, 
the  interchange  of  gifts,  and  the  indulgence  of  innocent  pleasures  have 
marked  the  season.  The  scattered  members  of  the  family  have  assembled 
beneath  the  old  family  roof  tree,  business  has  been  forgotten,  every  care 
banished,  and  Christmas  week  has  been  spent  in  mirth,  kindness,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  good  cheer  by  all,  from  the  gray  haired  master  and  mistress 


OLD    SMITHFIELD    CHURCH. 

{Oldest  church  standing  in  Virginia^ 


of  the  mansion  to  the  children — even  the  ragged  youthful  Africans  who 
laugh  and  feast  in  honor  of  the  time,  and  dance  before  the  blazing  fires 
in  their  cabins  to  the  music  of  the  banjo. 

The  points  of  difference  in  detail  between  the  old  English  celebration 
of  Christmas  and  that  of  the  Virginians  are  not  marked.  One  of  the 
instincts  of  the  race  is  to  cling  to  the  habits  of  ancestors — to  think 
that  old  things  are  best ;  and  the  hardy  adventurers  who  founded  the  com- 
monwealth brought  the  Christmas  legends  with  them.       They  had  few 
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"  Merry  Christmases,"  however,  in  those  first  days  of  clanger  and  difficulty, 
and  worthy  Captain  Smith  had  the  least  merriment  of  all.  In  the  very  fust 
year  of  the  settlement  in  the  Virginia  wilds   a  luckless  fate    found  him   a 
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prisoner  at  "  the  time  of  Christmas  "  in  the  woods  of  the  York,  where  his 
life  was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Pocahontas.  We  afterward 
find  him  selecting  the  same  season  for  his  last  and  decisive  raid  against  the 
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[The  largest  and  most  imposing  dwelling  in  the  Commonwealth. .] 


emperor  Powhatan.  Choosing  fifty  of  his  hardiest  companions,  he  set  out 
through  snow  and  ice  on  his  expedition,  but  we  are  told  by  the  old  chron- 
iclers that  "  the  extreame  winde,  rayne,  frost  and  snow  caused  us  to  keepe 
Christmas  among  the  salvages  where  we  weere  never  more  merry,  nor  fed 
on  more  plenty  of  good  Oysters,  Fish,  Flesh,  Wilde  fowl  and  good  bread,  nor 
never  had  better  fires  in  England."  This  earliest  announcement  of  the 
keeping  of  Christmas  which  occurs  in  Virginia  history  shows  the  instinct- 
ive English  proclivities  of  the  old  adventurers.  They  were  going  to  crush 
Powhatan,  and  duly  performed  that  work,  but  on  the  way  kept  the  good 
season  with  that  feast  of  "  wild  fowl,"  doubtless  turkey,  roasted  brown  in 
the  "  smoky  houses  of  Kecoughtan  "  before  those  blazing  Christmas  fires 
which  brought  back  old  England. 

In  the  ancient  records  of  Hening  we  find  a  single  additional  hint  of 
the  manner  of  Christmas  keeping  not  so  merry  ;  it  was  the  season  for 
attacking  the  savages.  Three  times  yearly,  but  especially  "  before  the 
frost  of  Christmas,"  the  adventurers  were  to  arm  and  march  with  bloody 
intent  on  the  dusky  people;  to  raid  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the.  rivers 
"  from  Floneer  de  Hundred  to  Accomack  ;  "  and  whosoever  was  "  lamed  " 
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was   to  be   cured   at   the  public  expense — a  Christmas  not  so  merry,  no 
doubt,  to  many! 

But  before  a  very  long  while  these  old  "  hard  times  "  of  the  plantation 
gave  way  to  sunshine    and    enjoyment.       The    Indians   caused    no    more 
trouble,  and  the  planter  in  his  manor  house,  with  strong  shutters  and  pal- 
isades, could  invite  his  neighbors  to  come  and  share  with  him. the  mirth 
and  kindness  of  the  Christmas  time,  without  fear,  and  after  the  good  old 
English  fashion.      The  old  records  give  us  glimpses  of  the  worthy  people 
in  the  midst  of  their   enjoyments — of  the  sturdy  "  commander  of  a  hun- 
dred" with  "  gold  lace  on  his  clothes,"  which  others  are  not  to  indulge  in  ; 
of  his  dame,  the  smiling  hostess  in  her  high  heels  and  Elizabethan  ruff; 
,,,,.,«..   ......    ,.,,„-'       ;:/;.  •--.  and  the  crowding  children  and 

/  *  '"  "^~\/   ^  '  ^     -  *     grandchildren   around  the  hos- 

pitable board;  with  the  sleek  Af- 
ricans who  have  arrived  in  the 
Dutch    ship    peering   in    at   the 
door  and  laughing.    It  is  certain 
that  these  dusky  retainers  had 
their  share  of  the  feast ;  that  ale 
and  strong  waters  fell   to  them 
as  to   the   rest  ;    and   that   they 
then  and  there  imbibed  the  un- 
dying African  con- 
viction that  Christ. 
Wil  mas,  as  it  "  comes 
\:    »;    but  once   a   year," 
ought  to  be  a  time 
of  rejoicing.      Un- 
der the  new  order 
of  things  —  in  the 
year  1 883 — while  so 
much  has  changed, 
this  African  senti- 
ment    has     under- 
gone   none    what- 
ever.    The    simple 
and   childish    race, 
acting      invariably 
john  page  of  rosewell  from    impulse   and 
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with  obstinate  tenacity  to  the  old  Christmas  legend.  While  the  skepticism 
of  the  Latins  and  Teutons,  so  intelligent  that  they  doubt  all  things, 
laughs  at  faith,  the  poor  African,  with  no  intelligence  whatever,  we  are 
told,  will  not  abandon  his.  With  him  Christmas  is  still  what  it  was  in 
the  pious  middle  age — a  solemn  mystery  as  well  as  a  joyful  reality. 
With  the  rejoicing  of  the  season  is  inseparably  connected  in  his  mind 
what  this  rejoicing  arises  from.  This  is  shown  in  the  African  hymns 
which  still  linger  in  the  memories  of  the  aged.  The  present  writer  had  in 
his  household  an  old  "  mammy  "  nearly  a  century  old,  and  has  often 
listened  with  very  deep  feeling  to  these  words  crooned  in  her  low  voice  : — 

"Oh  chillun,  Christ  is  come 
To  heal  you  of  yo'  danger  ; 
Pray  that  you  may  be  reconciled 

To  the  Child  that  lays  in  the  manger" 

Our  friends,  the  Agnostics  and  other  superior  people,  might  have 
laughed  as  they  listened.  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that  the  words  itali- 
cized, with  their  strange  and  subtle  suggestions  of  a  mysterious  sanctity, 
caused  in  my  mind  anything  else  but  a  disposition  to  laugh. 

To  return  to  the  old  Virginians,  from,  whom  the  Virginians  of  to-day 
inherit  whatever  distinguishes  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
loved  Christmas  and  welcomed  the  day  with  a  joy  which  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize. The  age  of  doubt  had  not  come,  and  the  blessed  Nativity  was  not  a 
subject  of  merriment.  They  were  true  descendants  of  the  country  people 
of  England;  clung  obstinately  to  the  habits  which  time  out  of  mind  had 
characterized  their  ancestors  ;  and  would  have  "  the  time  of  Xmas  "  a  dif- 
ferent time  from  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  may  go  back  in  fancy  and 
see  the  old  race  at  their  diversions  in  the  ancient  family  seats  on  the  banks 
of  the  James,  the  York  or  the  Rappahannock,  which  still  seem  to  ring 
with  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  the  dead  Christmases  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Time  has  seemed  to  pass  by  without  laying  its  ringer  on  many 
of  these  haunts  of  the  old  race — "  Rosewell,"  the  home  of  the  Pages,  stand- 
ing in  lonely  solitude  on  the  York,  "  Stratford,"  the  residence  of  the  Lees, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  "  Saratoga,"  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  "  Nel- 
son Home  "  in  Yorktown,  and  many  more  in  the  tidewater  and  the  valley. 
These  old  localities  revive  the  merry  diversions  of  a  forgotten  generation 
when  hall  and  cabin  rang  with  revel  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christmas  season. 
The  planters  were  cavaliers,  as  we  may  see  by  the  flowing  locks  of  the  old 
Page  and  Nelson  portraits,  and  that  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  most 
uncompromising  of  churchmen.     They  clung  to  the  immemorial  festivals 
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of  the  English  Church,  the  first  of  which  was  Christmas;  and  throughout 
Virginia  the  homes  and  churches  were  festooned  with  evergreens  in  honor 
of  the  day. 


CHRIST   CHURCH,    ALEXANDRIA — WHERE   WASHINGTON   WORSHIPPED. 


At  two  seasons  these  ancient  churches  were  beautiful  with  decorations 
— at  Easter  with  spring  flowers,  and  at  Christmas  with  cedar  and  pine. 
The  good  fashion  is  still  observed,  and  in  many  of  the  old  houses  of  wor- 
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ship — St.  Peters  in  New  Kent,  where  Washington  was  married,  Christ 
Church,  Alexandria,  where  he  attended  service,  coming  in  his  coach  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  in  numerous  others — the  descendants  of  the  elder 
Virginians  continue  to  welcome  Christmas  with  evergreens,  if  not  in  every 
case  the  Easter  season  with  the  flowers  which  would  seem  appropriate  to  it. 
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Thus  everywhere  and  in  every  manner  the  honest  Virginians  were 
determined  to  divert  themselves  and  to  set  aside  Christmas  from  all  other 
seasons  as  a  day  of  pure  enjoyment.  For  the  time  all  was  to  be  good 
will;  and  that  ennui,  which  Bossuet  says  lies  at  the  basis  of  human  life, 
was  to  disappear  under  revelry  and  the  sound  of  laughter.  While  the 
happy  time  lasted  care  and  trouble  were  to  be  forgotten — by  the  indented 
servant  and  the  African  in  his  cabin,  as  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  his 
hall.  Here,  in  the  great  manor  house  of  the  "  nabob  "  of  Tidewater,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Christmas  festivities  reached  their  grand  culmination.  The 
family  clan  has  assembled,  of  every  age  and  both  sexes  ;  the  great  fire- 
places roar,  lighting  up  the  queer  old  furniture  ;  old  hounds  stretched 
in  front  of  the  blaze  seem  to  know  that  Christmas  has  come  ;  on  the  board 
the  wax  lights  shine  ;  there  is  the  clink  of  cups  and  glasses  ;  the  good  old 
vintages,  which  gave  nobody  a  headache,  cheer  the  heart ;  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  raises  his  glass,  and  with  a  smile  on  his  ruddy  face,  drinks  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Of  this  crowning  event  of  the  day,  the  Christmas  dinner,  Washington 
Irving  gives  us  a  sketch,  for  what  he  says  of  the  old  English  ceremony  will 
apply  to  Virginia.  In  the  ancient  English  manor  house  where  he  dined  on 
Christmas  day :  "  The  parson  said  grace,  when  the  butler  entered  the  hall 
attended  by  a  servant  on  each  side  with  a  large  wax  light,  and  bore  a  silver 
dish,  on  which  was  an  enormous  pig's  head  decorated  with  rosemary,  with 
a  lemon  in  his  mouth,  which  was  placed  with  great  formality  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  loaded  with  good  cheer  and  country  abundance.  A  distin- 
guished post  was  allotted  to  '  ancient  sirloin,'  and  I  could  not  but  notice  a 
pie  magnificently  decorated  with  peacock's  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the  tail 
of  that  bird.  This,  the  squire  confessed,  was  not  a  pheasant  pie  :  there  had 
been  such  a  mortality  among  the  pheasants  this  season  that  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  himself  to  have  one  killed."  As  an  appetizer  to  the  feast,  the 
honest  squire,  intent  in  bringing  back  the  good  old  English  times,  offered 
his  guests  a  rich  compound  of  ale  and  nutmeg  "  in  a  huge  silver  vessel  of 
rare  and  curious  workmanship,  being  the  wassail  bowl  so  renowned  in 
Christmas  festivities." 

If  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  edibles  between  England 
and  Virginia,  this  is  a  picture  of  the  Christmas  dinner  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
That  "  butler  "  in  black  dress  and  a  face  as  black,  certainly  officiated — the 
present  writer  even  remembers  him  in  the  callow  days  of  childhood,  with 
his  white  hair  and  imposing  dignity,  and  if  the  "  pig's  head  "  was  absent, 
its  place  was  taken  by  something  better — the  Virginia  ham.  The  peacock 
and  pheasant  abounded  in  Virginia  as  in  England,  but  the  great  roasted 
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turkey  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  more  attractive,  and  "  ancient  sirloin," 
fattened  on  Virginia  meadows  and  the  rich  Indian  corn,  was  finer  than  the 
roast  beef  of  old  England.  As  to  the  "wassail,"  that  abounded  beyond  all 
question  in  the  old  Virginia  manor  houses  :  the  modern  advocates  of  entire 
abstinence  have  even  made  the  fact  a  reproach.  In  the  earlier  times  the 
famous  tipple  was  no  doubt  compounded  of  rum,  or  ale  and  "  crabs,"  but 
ere  long  we  find  the  Virginians  inventing  the  great  Christmas  beverage, 
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eggnog.  This,  served,  as  at  present,  in  "  a  huge  silver  vessel"  on  Christ- 
mas day,  was  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  season,  as  it  still 
remains,  and  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has  been  accorded  to  it  as  a  bev- 
erage. With  the  old  Virginians,  however,  drinking  toasts  was  the  great 
ceremony,  after  the  removal  of  the  plum  pudding,  and  with  the  ladies  and 
children  still  at  the  table.     For  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  these  honest 
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people,  that  they  were  no  advocates  of  "  gentlemen's  dinners,"  or  the 
absence  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  after  the  bad  English  fashion.  In 
that  they  agreed  to  differ  on  these  cheerful  and  kindly  occasions.  All 
remained  at  the  table,  and  the  health  and  happiness  of  each  was  pledged 
by  each  in  wholesome  Madeira,  that  noble  and  delicate  vintage  which  is 
now  almost  a  lost  memory  to  the  race  of  Virginians. 

Coming  down  from  the  old  days  to  the  Virginia  of  the  present  century, 
we  find  few  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  people  in  their  celebration  of 
Christmas.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  old  ceremonies  of  the 
occasion,  among  them  none 
more  attractive  than  the 
"  Christmas  Tree."  This  has 
become  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
time  to  the  children  of  Virginia, 
as  it  has  long  been  to  those  in 
the  kindly  households  of  Ger- 
many. Of  .comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  it  is  now  firmly 
established,  along  with  jovial 
Santa  Claus,  a  personage  un- 
known until  the  present  cent- 
ury in  Virginia.  The  tree  and 
the  saint  are  now  fortunately  a 
part  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Virginia  Christmas,  and  appeal 
as  no  other  features  do  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  young.  The 
fat  saint  with  his  bag  of  toys 
and  his  reindeer  sled  has  be- 
come a  real  personage,  and  the 
wondrous  lights  and  gifts  of  the 
beautiful  Christmas  tree  are  the  supreme  enjoyments  to  which  the  children 
look  forward  at  this  merry  season.  Without  the  clatter  of  reindeer  hoofs 
on  the  snowy  roof,  and  the  glorious  tree,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Christmas 
would  be  robbed  of  half  its  charm  ;  and  long  may  the  magical  tree  flourish  ! 
The  writer  of  these  lines  recalls  many  of  these  Christmas  splendors,  and, 
alas !  some  loving  faces  no  longer  lit  up  by  them.  As  he  muses  in  the 
old  apartment  of  the  old  country  home  from  which  he  writes,  memory 
brings  back  the  pictures  of  the  Christmas  times  of  half  a  generation.  In 
those  years  which  were  so  bright  that  they  cast  their  shadow  on  the  pres- 
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entj  a  mysterious  tree  always  grew  on  Christmas  night  near  the  old 
portrait  yonder.  It  resembled,  it  is  true,  the  every-day  cedars  or  pines 
growing  in  the  neighboring  woods,  but  its  boughs  were  laden  with  finer 
ornaments  than  the  blue  berries  of  the  real  bushes.  There  were  candy 
cornucopias,  birds  of  the  brightest  plumage,  golden  fish,  variegated  eggs, 
filigree  baskets  full  of  bonbons,  books,  presents  of  every  description,  and 
silver  crosses,  and  at  the  summit  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  The  whole 
shone  in  the  light  of  myriads  of  tapers  nestling  in  the  evergreen  boughs ; 
and  to  put  out  the  lamps  and  illuminate  these,  after  the  late  Christmas 
dinner,  was  the  supreme  delight  of  all  who  witnessed  the  ceremony.  Above 
all,  and  most  charming  of  all,  was  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  young  groups. 
All  were  present,  down  to  "the  baby"  held  aloft  in  the  mammy's  arms, 
the  rosy  faces  filled  with  delight ;  all  eyes  stared  at  the  miraculous  tree, 
and  there  wise,  grown-up  persons,  who  had  lost  the  enthusiasm  of  child- 
hood, found  something  nearly  as  sweet  in  the  joy  of  the  children. 

In  treating  of  Christmas,  a  writer  naturally  goes  back  in  memory  to 
the  Christmases  he  has  himself  enjoyed  ;  and  a  number  recur  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  this  page.  As  he  muses,  the  bright  lights  seem  to  shine 
from  another  world,  and  that  world  in  which  they  glimmer  is  the  world 
of  his  youth.     How  the  youths  and  rosy  maidens  enjoyed  the  time  in  the 
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old  Virginia  homes !  how  they  chased  the  flying  hours  with  gay  voices  and 
forgotten  laughter  !  It  is  dead  now,  but  rang  with  much  music  in  those 
happy  days  ;  they  were  filled  with  a  thousand  attractions,  even  allowing 
for  the  fresh  young  eyes  which  looked  upon  them  ;  with  great  wood  fires 
blazing  on  the  brass  andirons  in  the  wide,  old  country  fireplaces ;  crowds  of 
relations  assembled  from  far  and  near  to  re-unite  the  family  tie  in  the 
family  home ;  with  dinners  which  were  a  spectacle  on  the  long  table 
illuminated  by  the  silver  branches;  with  the  evergreens  above  the  por- 
traits, the  bright  faces,  the  music  and  games,  and  the  mistletoe  over  the 
door  for  cousins  to  kiss  under.  It  was  not  often  that  mistletoe  could  be 
found  in  the  Virginia  woods,  and  when  fortunately  discovered,  the  won- 
derful plant,  with  its  wax-like  branches  of  a  tender  green  and  its  snow- 
white  berries,  grew  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  loftiest  oaks,  where  it 
was  dangerous  to  attempt  to  reach  it.  Expert  youths,  inspired  by  the 
season,  however,  secured  the  bunches  at  the  risk  of  their  necks,  and  they 
were  duly  suspended  in  honor  of  ancient  usage.  As  to  the  evergreens 
above  the  pictures,  they  were  almost  invariably  in  the  old  houses  as  in 
church,  and  remained  the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room  until  Candlemas. 
Their  effect  was  truly  charming ;  and  the  writer  recalls  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  one  of  the  old  halls  of  his  youth  at  the  good  season.  The 
house  was  large,  with  a  wide  hall,  on  the  walls  of  which  hung  pictures  of 
race-horses  once  famous  but  now  forgotten  ;  ancient  portraits  in  ruffles 
and  lace,  with  high  collars  and  very  low  bodices ;  a  huge  pair  of  branching 
deer's  antlers  serving. as  a  support  for  whips  and  fowling  pieces  ;  and  a 
large  staircase  which  seemed  to  echo  from  morning  to  night  with  the 
tripping  feet  of  maidens.  At  Christmas  the  old  hall  was  in  its  glory  with 
the  magical  evergreens  brought  from  the  neighboring  hills  ;  the  fresh 
green  cedar  with  blue  berries,  the  pine  with  delicate  needles,  or  growing 
in  oval  bunches  resembling  the  tail  of  the  fox,  and  woven  between  the 
masses  either  holly  or  the  brilliant  berries  of  a  creeper  common  in  the 
woods,  berries  of  so  deep  a  scarlet  that  they  almost  dazzled  the  eyes  as 
the  lamplight  fell  upon  them.  Everywhere  the  old  portraits  were  crowned 
with  evergreen  cedar,  staid  elders  with  ruffled  breasts,  and  blooming 
maidens  with  bare  shoulders,  and  here  and  there  ladies  of  the  manor  with 
sedate  smiles.  The  evergreens  made  the  old  country  house  a  fairy  realm, 
and  all  day  long  was  heard  the  laughter  of  merry  maidens  and  delighted 
children,  forty-four  of  whom  were  sheltered  by  the  old  roof  tree,  I  remem- 
ber, at  one  time.  They  filled  the  hall  with  uproar,  but  nobody  seemed  to  be 
disturbed  by  it,  and  the  growing  youths  and  damsels  were  nearly  as  noisy. 
Laughter  and  the  gayest  singing  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  the  old  piano  in 
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the  drawing-room,  and  from  without  came  the  laughter  also  of  the  happy 
Africans.  All  day  long  they  had  been  full  of  joy  ;  had  moved  on  rapid 
feet  with  smiling  faces  ;  had  shared  the  charms  of  the  Christmas  dinner; 
and  the  thrumming  banjos  in  the  frosty  winter  night  said  plainly  that 
Christmas  ought  to  be  welcomed.  In  the  large  old  drawing-room  the 
youths  and  maidens  passed  the  long  evening  in  mirth  and  games,  "  Hunt 
the  Slipper,"  "  Blind  Man's  Buff"  and  "  Puss  in  the  Corner."  These  were 
followed  by  ghost  stories,  told  with  bated  breath  and  lights  put  out ;  and 
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on    all  this   Christmas   revelry  the  faded   faces  on  the  wall  looked   down 
smiling,  one  would  have  said,  at  their  gay  descendants! 

These  recollections  refer  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  celebrating 
Christmas,  but  little  of  its  old  attractions  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Emanci- 
pation has  separated  from  it  the  African  feature  in  a  measure  ;  great  crowds 
of  family  servants  no  longer  take  part  in  the  joy  of  the  household  ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  change  the  habitudes  of  human  beings,  and  much  even  of  this 
feature  remains.     In  great  numbers   of  Virginia  families  the  payment  of 
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wages  to  the  servants  is  the  only  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
regime,  and  they  share  the  happiness  of  the  family  at  Christmas  as  they 
shared  it  in  the  past.  Like  the  members  of  the  household,  they  salute  you 
with  "Christmas  Gift!"  and  friendly  smiles  ;  and  still  enjoy  their  part  of  the 
Christmas  delicacies  so  dear  to  the  race.  In  addition  to  the  Christmas 
tree  the  youthful  Virginians  have  long  had  "  crackers,"  with  which  they 
stun  the  ears  of  all,  even  after  the  Christmas  dawn.  These  munitions,  and 
if  possible  fireworks  for  the  lawn  at  night,  are  regarded  as  essential ;  and 
each  and   every  one   is  absolutely  sure  of  a  "  Christmas  gift  "  from  many 
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persons.  The  feature  of  gifts  on  Christmas  day  to  friends  and  relatives 
remains  unchanged.  In  the  country  parishes  these  marks  of  affection  are 
frequently  taken  to  church,  where  there  is  always  regular  service,  and  pre- 
sented with  smiles  and  good  wishes  for  "  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
New  Year."  After  service,  of  which  the  Holy  Communion  is  almost 
invariably  a  part,  the  Christmas  dinner  follows,  as  genial  and  mirthful  as 
in  the  past.  If  the  splendor  of  old  times  is  absent,  the  love  and  cheerful- 
ness are  as  great  as  ever ;  and  the  old  attachment  remains  for  the  kindly 
season,  and  the  Christmas  traditions. 

Will  it  remain  unchanged?  Once  the  world  was  a  world  of  faith,  and 
Christmas  and  Easter  were  sacred  seasons.  The  "  Child  lying  in  the 
manger,"  of  the  rude  African  hymn,  had  entered  the  world  and  risen,  it 
was  verily  believed,  on  these  blessed  days.  The  people  still  believe  that, 
and  are  laughed  at  by  the  modern  philosophers  ;  for  the  most  eminent  of 
these  has  declared  that  "  no  revelation  has  ever  been  made."  Then  no 
star,  no  watchful  shepherds,  no  Nativity  and  no  Christ ;  he  was  not  born 
any  more  than  he  has  risen  from  the  dead  ;  why  perpetuate  that  old  dream 
by  an  annual  rejoicing  ? 

But  in  spite  of  the  philosophers  and  the  good  people  who  despond  of 
the  future,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  Christmas  will  ever  lose  its 
hold  upon  mankind.  The  legend  of  the  Nativity,  if  it  -be  a  legend,  is 
imperishable  ;  it  appeals  to  the  human  heart,  and  will  continue  to  appeal 
to  it  to  the  end  of  time.  Whatever  the  doubters  urge,  the  people  of  all 
nations  are  apt  to  remain  unconvinced  ;  and  if  a  change  is  to  take  place  in 
Virginia,  there  are  no  present  indications  of  it.  The  Virginians  continue 
to  believe  what  their  fathers  believed  before  them  ;  and  will  not  be  per- 
suaded, even  by  the  scientists,  that  their  time-honored  Christmas  is  a  mere 
illusion. 
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The  American  who,  a  century  ago,  drifted  down  the  Mississippi  in  the 
pirogue  of  those  days,  would  have  found  himself,  as  he  neared  the  river's 
mouth,  in  a  new  and  strange  land,  where  all  was  foreign  and  novel  to  him — 
the  language,  the  people,  the  very  customs,  habits  and  ideas.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Louisiana  Creole  he  met  there  were  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  to  completely  isolate  this 
colony  from  the  world,  as  it  was  already  isolated  by  its  position.  None 
but  Spanish  vessels  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Mississippi,  and  of  these 
only  so  many,  or  rather  so  few,  a  year ;  and  trade,  even  with  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  was  contraband. 

Occasionally,  however,  an  American  drifted  down  the  river  from  the 
settlements  just  then  being  made  on  the  upper  Ohio,  for  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  out  these  restless  adventurers  whom  the  Spaniards 
viewed  with  much  suspicion  and  as  very  dangerous.  A  picturesque  sight 
greeted  the  visiter  as  he  sprang  ashore  from  his  pirogue  at  the  public 
landing  place  at  New  Orleans,  opposite  the  Place  d 'Amies,  now  Jackson 
Square.  Here,  everything  was  congregated — the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  the  Government  House,  the  colonial 
prison  or  calabosa,  and  the  government  warehouses.  Around  the  square 
stretched  the  leading  boutiques  and  restaurants  of  the  town  ;  on  the  side, 
was  the  market  or  Halles,  where  not  only  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
sold,  but  hats,  shoes  and  handkerchiefs  ;  while  in  front  was  the  public 
landing.  Indeed,  here  was  the  religious,  military,  industrial,  commercial 
and  social  center  of  the  city  ;  here  the  troops  paraded  on  fete  days,  and 
here  even  the  public  executions  took  place,  the  criminals  being  either  shot 
or  nailed  alive  in  their  coffins  and  then  slowly  sawed  in  half.  Here,  on 
holidays,  all  the  varied,  heterogeneous  population  of  the  town  gathered ; 
fiery  Louisiana  Creoles,  still  carrying  rapiers,  ready  for  prompt  use  at  the 
slightest  insult  to  their  jealous  honor;  kabitans,  fresh  from  Canada,  rude 
trappers  and  hunters,  voyagcurs  and  courscurs-de-bois  ;  plain  unpretending 
'Cadians  from  the  Attakapas,  arrayed  in  their  home-made  blue  cottonades 
and  redolent  of  the  herds  of  cattle  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  lazy 
emigre'  nobles,  banished  to  this  new  world  under  lettrcs  de  cachet  for  inter- 
fering with  the  king's  petits  amours  or  taking  too  deep  an  interest  in  poll- 
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tics;  yellow  sirens  from  San  Domingo, speaking  a  soft  bastard  French,  and 
looking  so  languishingly  out  of  the  corners  of  their  big  black  melting  eyes, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  led  both  young  and  old  astray  and  caused 
their  cold  proud  sisters  of  sang  pur  many  a  jealous  heart-ache  ;  staid  and 
energetic  Germans  from  "  the  German  coast,"  with  flaxen  hair  and  Teu- 
tonic names,  but  speaking  the  purest  of  French,  come  down  to  the  city  for 
supplies;  haughty  Castilian  soldiers,  clad  in  the  bright  uniforms  of  the 
Spanish  cazadores  ;  dirty  Indians  of  the  Houma  and  Natchez  tribes,  some 
free,  some  slaves;  negroes  of  every  shade  and  hue  from  dirty  white  to 
deepest  black,  clad  only  in  bragnet  and  shapeless  woolen  shirts,  as  little 
clothing  as  the  somewhat  loose  ideas  of  the  time  and  country  permitted  ; 
and  lastly,  the  human  trash,  ex-galley  slaves  and  adventurers,  shipped  to 
the  colony  to  get  rid  of.  Here,  too,  in  the  Place  d'Armcs  the  stranger 
could  shop  cheaper  if  not  better  than  in  the  boutiques  around  it,  for  half 
the  trade  and  business  of  the  town  was  itinerant.  Here  passed  rabbais, 
or  peddling  merchants,  mainly  Catalans  and  Provencals  who,  instead  of 
carrying  their  packs  upon  their  backs,  had  their  goods  spread  out  in  a 
coffin-shaped  vehicle  which  they  wheeled  before  them  ;  colored  marchandes 
selling  callas  and  cakes ;  and  milk  and  coffee  women,  carrying  their  immense 
cans  well  balanced  upon  their  turbaned  heads.  All  through  the  day  went 
up  the  never-ceasing  cries  of  the  various  street  hawkers  from  the  "  Bara- 
taria!  Barataria!  "  and  the  "  callas  tous  chauds  !  "  in  the  early  morning  to 
the  "  belles  chandelles !  "  that  went  up,  as  twilight  deepened,  from  the 
sturdy  negresses  who  sold  the  only  light  of  the  colony,  horrible,  dim,  ill- 
smelling  and  smoky  candles,  made  at  home  from  the  green  wax  myrtle. 

The  American  piroqucur  who  reached  this  place  in  the  winter  of  just  a 
century  ago  would  have  encountered  such  a  season  as  has  not  been  seen 
there  since.  Ice  and  snow,  usually  strangers  to  southern  Louisiana,  were 
everywhere.  The  orange  trees  had  blackened  and  withered  away,  while 
in  the  river  great  floes  and  bergs  of  ice  floated  by,  completely  cutting  off 
communication  between  the  two  banks  for  weeks  together.  It  was  a 
winter  just  adapted  to  Christmas  sports,  festivities  and  merriment,  to 
skating  and  snow-balling,  to  plum  pudding,  egg-nog  and  other  warmers 
and  comforters.  The  Creole,  however,  was  unfortunately  ignorant  of  the 
glories  of  the  English  Christmas,  which  the  people  of  the  more  northern 
colonies  had  brought  over  with  them  from  the  mother  country.  The 
Creole  Noel  is  mainly  a  religious  festival,  as  different  from  the  jolly,  noisy, 
boisterous  Christmas  of  old  England  as  its  patron  saint  "  papa  Noel  "  is 
from  Santa  Claus,  Saint  Nicholas  or  Kris  Kringle.  In  fact,  it  was,  like  all 
the  other  Creole  holidays,  religious  rather  than  secular. 
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The  women  of  old  Louisiana  were  very  devout — as  devout  as  the  men 
were  careless  and  irreligious — and  every  festival  assumed  from  them  a  strong 
religious  tinge.  The  men  had  plenty  to  do;  they  rode,  fished,  hunted  or 
gambled  ;  but  to  the  women  were  left  only  the  church  and  the  dance. 
They  took  a  leading  part,  therefore,  in  every  one  of  the  many  religious 
wars  that  agitated  and  divided  the  colony — first,  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Capuchins  as  to  which  should  have  charge  of  the  schools,  and  afterward 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  priests  as  to  the  proper  language  in  which 
to  teach  the  catechism  and  the  advisability  of  establishing  the  Inquisition 
in  Louisiana. 

Christmas  was  ushered  in  with  dancing  and  religion.  Upon  its  eve,  the 
family  assembled  around  the  fireside  for  the  reveillons,  the  wanderings, 
symbolic  of  the  visit  of  the  Eastern  kings  to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem, 
and  to  wait  for  "  the  midnight  mass."  The  younger  children  had  been 
sent  early  to  bed  to  dream  of  the  presents  that  "papa  No'cV  would  bring 
them.  This  u  papa  Noel,'"  however,  wras  not  to  be  compared  with  jolly  old 
Santa  Claus.  His  presents  were  few  and  trifling — some  candy  or  cakes. 
And  the  children  looked  forward  anxiously  for  that  great  day  ahead— -jour 
de  V an,  New  Year's  Day,  when  papa  and  mamma  would  give  them  "  real  " 
presents,  given  openly  and  not  slipped  into  their  stockings.  While  the 
young  folks  dreamed  all  this,  the  older  ones  amused  themselves  until 
midnight.  There  was  every  variety  of  amusement,  every  species  of  en- 
joyment, all  the  delicacies  of  the  Creole  kitchen,  wine  and  tafia,  always 
winding  up  with  that  great  delight  of  the  Creole — the  dance.  The  Creole 
woman  could  not  exist  without  dancing ;  it  was  her  one  great  amusement, 
whether  young  or  old.  The  matron  did  not  surrender  it  with  marriage, 
and  even  when  the  vile  spirit  of  avoirdupois  added  to  her  weight,  as  it 
never  failed  to  do  in  Louisiana,  her  pretty,  well- shaped  feet  still  beat  time 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

With  such  a  love  of  music,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  public  balls, 
given  twice  a  month  during  the  winter,  were  the  great  social  gatherings  for 
the  whole  colony,  and  the  cause,  too,  of  half  its  duels  and  difficulties.  To 
tread  on  one's  toes,  to  brush  against  one,  or  to  carry  off  by  mistake  the 
lady  with  whom  one  was  to  dance,  were  ample  grounds  for  a  challenge. 
Everything  was  arranged  so  nicely  and  quickly,  even  in  the  ball-room 
itself.  The  young  man  who  had  received  the  fearful  insult  of  a  crushed 
corn  dropped  his  lady  partner  with  her  chaperone,  and  had  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  some  friend  of  his.  In  a  very  short  time  everything 
was  arranged.  A  group  of  five  or  six  young  men  would  quietly  slip  out 
of  the  ball-room  with  a  careless,  indifferent  smile  on  their  faces.    A  proper 
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place  was  close  at  hand.  Just  back  of  the  cathedral  was  a  little  plot  of 
ground,  known  as  St.  Anthony  Square,  dedicated  to  church  purposes  but 
never  used.  A  heavy  growth  of  shrubbery  and  evergreens  concealed  the 
central  portion  of  this  square  from  observation  ;  and  here,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  town  and  only  a  few  steps  from  the  public  ball-room  on  the  rue 
(TOrldans,^  duel  could  be  carried  on  comfortably  and  without  the  least 
danger  of  interruption.  If  colcchcmards,  or  Creole  rapiers,  which  were 
generally  used,  and  arc  to  this  day,  in  Creole  duels,  could  be  obtained,  they 
were  brought  into  use  ;  but,  if  this  was  impossible,  the  young  men  had  to 
content  themselves  with  sword-canes.  According  to  the  French  code,  the 
first  blood,  however  slight,  satisfied  jealous  honor.  The  swords  were  put 
up  again  ;  the  victorious  duelist  returned  to  complete  his  dance,  while  his 
victim  went  home  to  bandage  himself  up. 

Of  course,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  rcvcillons  where  only 
friends  and  relatives  were  gathered.  There,  they  danced  and  sang  and 
played  games  until  the  bell  of  the  old  Cathedral  rang  out  the  hour  of 
midnight,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  city  turned  out  and  flocked 
to  its  ancient  portals  to  witness  "  the  midnight  mass,"  commemorating, 
almost  in  panorama,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Thus  was  Christ- 
mas ushered  in — a  day  devoted  mainly  to  the  Church  and  the  children 
rather  than  to  those  sports  and  amusements,  that  boisterous  merriment, 
that  makes  the  English  Christmas  what  it  is.  There  were  masses,  prayers 
and  communion,  but  no  Christmas  dinner,  no  egg-nog,  no  mistletoe,  no 
Santa  Claus. 

It  was  on  New  Year's  Day  that  the  great  family  dinner  was  given,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  family  gathered  in  the  old  mansion,  to  kiss — for 
even  the  men  kissed  each  other — and  exchange  presents.  If  it  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  old  homestead  was  of  brick  or  plastered  over 
with  a  sort  of  mud,  low  in  stature, — for  they  dug  no  foundations  in  those 
days,  and  deemed  it  dangerous  to  build  over  two  stories  high,  so  soft  and 
unstable  was  the  soil, — and  plain  and  uninviting  from  without,  for  the 
Creole  built  for  comfort,  not  for  show.  There  was  something  picturesque 
about  the  steep  roof,  with  its  bright  red  tiles  and  tall  chimney  pots;  and, 
after  you  once  passed  the  big  portal  into  the  court-yard  within,  the  wealth 
of  flowers  and  evergreens,  of  palms,  palmettoes  and  cactuses,  the  trailing 
creepers,  the  white-shelled  walks  fringed  with  violets,  with  perhaps  a  statue 
or  fountain  here  and  there,  made  the  scene  decidedly  Oriental  and  de- 
liriously idyllic  and  refreshing.  Within  the  dwellings,  everything  was 
comfortable,  almost  luxurious,  save  perhaps  the  furniture,  for  there  was 
very  little  furniture  to  boast  of  in  the  whole  colony,  this  hundred  years  ago. 
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If  in  the  suburbs,  4>  the  old  place  "  was  a  plain  but  airy  and  roomy  wooden 
cottage,  elevated  upon  high  brick  pillars  as  if  on  stilts,  with  an  almost 
endless  stretch  of  broad  veranda  running  around  it,  and  a  hall  through 
the  center  half  the  size  of  the  house — all  bosomed  in  the  dark  green  of 
the  orange  and  magnolia.  Wherever  it  was,  however,  there  was  always 
comfort,  almost  luxury,  and  a  hospitality  so  bounteous  that  it  utterly 
ruined  all  the  aubcrgistcs  and  rendered  an  inn  or  a  hotel  in  the  colony  an 
impossibility. 

Here,  upon  New  Year's  Day,  the  entire  family  assembled  at  dinner — 
country  cousins,  grandchildren,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  even  the  family 
servants.  The  dinner  abounded  in  all  the  delights  of  the  Creole  kitchen, 
and  was  grander  and  more  refined  than  an  ordinary  Christmas  dinner,  for 
the  people  were  naturally  gourmands,  and  heavy  feeders,  to  which  was 
probably  due  their  tendency  to  obesity  in  old  age.  There  was  always 
plenty,  a  rich  gombo  fild  or  bisque,  a  caspargot  or  sac-ati-lait,  becaisincs  and 
papabottcs  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Louisiana  forests  and  streams.  It 
was  noticed  by  strangers  that  the  natives  were  very  carnivorous,  and  that 
while  fish  and  game  were  abundant  and  cheap,  whatever  required  labor  to 
produce  it,  such  as  vegetables,  was  scarce  and  dear. 

The  Creole  could  be  studied  to  best  advantage  around  this  table.  The 
ladies  were  stately,  reserved,  very  cold  and  far  less  impulsive  than  the 
men.  Especially  was  this  so  of  the  younger  ones,  fresh  from  the  convent, 
and  drilled  into  a  supreme  contempt  for  man.  Free,  however,  were  they 
of  many  of  the  feminine  weaknesses  of  modern  days,  and,  above  all,  eco- 
nomical. Head-gear  was  almost  unknown.  If  a  lady  went  out  in  summer, 
it  was  bareheaded  ;  if  in  winter,  she  usually  wore  a  handkerchief  or  some 
such  trifle  as  the  Spanish  women  delight  in.  And  at  home,  when  the  men 
were  not  about — so,  at  least,  said  those  who  penetrated  there — she  even 
went  about  barefooted,  shoes  being  expensive  luxuries.  In  contradiction 
to  a  very  prevalent  but  erroneous  belief  that  the  southern  races  love 
bright  colors,  la  Creole  dressed  almost  always  in  black.  The  families  being 
very  large  from  frequent  intermarriages,  and  the  women  going  into 
mourning  for  even  distant  cousins,  they  seldom  appeared  in  anything  but 
black — a  color  fortunately  more  suited  to  their  brunette  complexions. 
Their  children,  pretty  and  precocious,  but  badly  spoilt,  ruled  them  and 
were  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  household — their  mothers  ruled  absolutely 
by  them,  their  fathers  their  slaves,  and  the  negroes  educated  into  the 
idea  that  they  were  the  toys  and  special  property  of  these  youngsters. 

The  old  colored  nurse,  the  Creole  "mammy"  was  the  ideal  servant — a 
good  cook,  a  thorough  nurse,  a  second  mother  to  the  children,  but  teaching 
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them  to  prattle  a  horrible  jargon,  sometimes  called  " gombo"  and  again, 
"  Creole."  The  negro  lingo  of  Virginia  is  classical  compared  with  the 
jargon  of  the  Creole  negro.  Whether  it  was  that  French  was  a  language 
too  difficult  for  their  tongues,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  so 
many  ne'gres  brutes,  wild  negroes  of  African  birth,  in  the  colony,  cannot  be 
said ;  it  is  only  known  that  they  spoke  a  distinct  patois — another  language 
from  their  masters,  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  French  and  African 
words,  and  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  an  ordinary  Frenchman.  Who 
was  to  know  that  "  ma  pc  couri"  was  gombo  for  "je  men  vais"  "  I  am 
going  away;  "  "  mo  va  taye  li"  for  "je  vat's  le  fouetter"  "  I  am  going  to 
whip  him  ;  "  "  me ganye  choue"  for  "j'at  nn  cheval"  "  I  have  a  horse  "? 
The  whole  gibberish  contained  but  a  few  hundred  words  and  was  without 
tense,  mood,  or  grammar.  One  word  did  duty  for  a  hundred,  and  the 
very  animals  and  trees  were  without  distinctive  titles,  because  the  language 
was  not  rich  enough  to  give  them  names. 

There  were  a  few  Indian  slaves.  They  were  always  troublesome,  not 
submitting  to  slavery  as  readily  as  their  African  brethren,  and  becoming 
finally  so  dangerous  that  the  government  interfered  and  issued  the  first 
American  emancipation  proclamation,  freeing  all  the  Indians.  The  result 
was  a  negro  rising  which  was  put  down  only  with  considerable  loss  of  life, 
and  which  was  commemorated  for  some  time  afterward  by  the  decapitated 
heads  of  the  negro  leaders,  which  were  stuck  on  pikes  at  the  city  gates  to 
overawe  the  colored  population. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  men  who  took  too  much  tafia  (rum  made 
from  molasses)  at  this  family  gathering,  for  in  the  condition  of  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans  then,  none  but  a  very  sober  man  could  find  his  way 
through  them.  They  were  wholly  unpaved,  and  became,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  immense  gutters  or  canals.  Weeds  and  bushes  grew  along  their  sides 
and  served  as  hiding  places  for  multitudes  of  venomous  reptiles,  such  as 
conger-eels  and  water-moccasins,  so  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  it  was 
possible  to  be  bitten  and  poisoned  by  these  snakes.  The  sidewalks  were 
rotten  cypress  planks,  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  space  was  taken  up  by  the  steps  which,  in  New  Orleans,  always  jut 
out  into  the  street.  These  steps  were  the  gallery  of  the  creole.  There  the 
whole  family,  black  and  white,  assembled  of  an  evening,  and  there,  instead 
of  in  the  formal  parlor,  visits  were  paid  and  company  received.  The 
names  of  the  streets  were  not  on  the  corners — indeed  the  names  were  known 
to  but  few — and  when  any  one  asked  where  M.  Henriot  lived,  he  was  told 
on  "  la  me  oil  demeure  M,  Lafr/nitre"  "  on  the  street  where  Mr.  Lafreniere 
lives,"  from  its  principal  resident. 
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Lights  were  equally  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  days  of  the 
Spanish  rule  that  Governor  Carondelet  assessed  a  chimney  box,  to  the 
general  horror  and  disgust  of  the  natives,  for  the  support  of  forty  lamps. 
These  lamps,  by-the-by,  wrere  swung  from  house  to  house,  across  the  street, 
or  placed  on  regular  gallows,  giving  rise  to  the  lynch  cry  of  " hlalanterne" 
for  " les  lanternes"  of  those  days  were  as  perfect  gallows  as  Jack  Ketch 
ever  erected.  Previous  to  this  tax,  and  a  century  ago,  the  only  light  at 
night  was  that  carried  around  by  the  city  guards  wdien  patrolling  the 
streets.  These  guards  had  no  beat,  but  made  sentry  rounds  every  few 
hours  in  search  of  robbers  and  marauders,  who  were  numerous  and  active. 
A  very  remarkable  corps  they  were,  in  their  cocked  hats,  blue  frock  coats, 
with  cartridge  box  and  bayonet  scabbard  by  their  side,  and  with  old  flint- 
lock muskets  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  every 
night,  when  the  curfew  bell  tolled  and  warned  all  negroes  to  be  at  home 
and  in  bed,  these  gens  d' amies  started  out  with  their  muskets  at  a  shoul- 
der arms,  for  a  patrol  of  the  city,  the  sergeant  leading  with  lantern  in  his 
hand.  A  tour  of  the  town  was  made  and  they  returned  to  their  guard- 
house, near  the  Place  d' Amies  for  a  rest.  When  a  row  occurred  or  a 
drunken  man  became  noisy  and  riotous,  there  were,  of  course,  no  police 
around  to  arrest  him,  and  a  messenger  had  to  be  sent  out  after  the  guard. 
As  they  came,  double-quick,  down  the  street  with  fixed  bayonets  and  fero- 
cious looks,  the  unruly  mob  generally  dispersed,  although  there  were  not  a 
few  occasions  wThen  swords  and  muskets  were  brought  into  play  and  a  min- 
iature battle  fought  in  some  central  thoroughfare.  Victorious  over  the 
enemy,  the  guards  would  march  back  to  their  guard-house  with  their 
prisoners  and  lodge  them  in  the  solid,  massive  and  gloomy  old  calabosa,  or 
"  calaboose  "  as  the  New  Orleanian  calls  a  prison  to  this  day. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  that  the  visitors  to  this  little  Creole  city  a 
century  ago  tell  of  the  life  and  habits,  the  festivities  and  holidays,  the 
amusements  and  engagements,  of  the  natives.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
learn  anything  about  them,  one  hundred  years  ago.  There  was  no  news- 
paper or  printing  press  in  those  early  days,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
Creole  families  are  very  reticent  about  themselves,  and  refuse  to  allow  a 
glance  at  those  old  family  papers  and  records  which  escaped  the  great  fire 
that  in  1788  destroyed  almost  the  entire  city. 
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CHRISTMAS  TIDE  IN  CANADA 

"'Seasons  of  festivity,  both  sacred  and  secular,  have  never  lacked  zealous 
observance  in  Canada.  The  earliest  colonists  were  essentially  a  religious 
people.  Even  when  at  sea  Jacques  Cartier  was  mindful  of  his  calendar, 
and  the  great  river  that  was  expected  to  bear  the  adventurers  to  far 
Cathay  was  named  after  the  valiant  deacon  who  defied  the  power  of  heathen 
Rome.  Something  of  the  crusading  spirit  as  well  as  chivalry  still  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  and  even  Basque  and  Breton  sailors  aspired  to 
share  the  labors  of  the  missionary.  Such  men  were  not  likely  to  allow 
fast  or  festival  to  pass  unnoticed.  And,  as  they  came  of  a  gay  and  socia- 
ble race,  in  any  plan  of  life  that  they  might  adopt  merriment  and  good 
cheer  were  pretty  sure  to  have  recognition.  The  beginning  of  their 
career  on  this  continent  was  fitly  marked  by  the  union  of  solemn  rite  with 
simple  festivity.  They  were  eager  to  convert  the  savages,  but  in  the  inter- 
course between  their  leaders  and  the  Indian  chiefs  there  was,  excepting  the 
interruption  of  war,  a  certain  courtly  courtesy.  Amid  his  preaching  and 
baptizing,  the  versatile  Lescarbat  did  not  neglect  the  rules  of  the  Ordre  dc 
Bontemps,  which  Champlain  found  more  healthful  and  profitable  than  any 
medicine.  Later  on  we  find  the  Jesuit  fathers  recording,  amid  graver 
occurrences,  the  paying  of  New  Year's  compliments  and  the  exchange  of 
New  Year's  gifts.  Christmas  Eve  had  its  midnight  mass  and  consecrated 
bread  and  anthems  duly  sung.  We  learn  from  Le  Journal  des  Jdsuites  for 
1645,  that  the  first  bell  for  the  midnight  service  sounded  at  eleven  o'clock; 
again  at  a  little  before  half  past  eleven  the  warning  note  was  heard  and 
the  choristers  began  to  chant  the  "  Venez,  mon  Dieu  "  and  "  Chantons 
Noel."  Even  the  names  of  those  who  led  the  choir  are  commemorated. 
Monsieur  de  la  Ferte  took  the  bass,  while  Saint  Martin  (Martin  Boubat) 
played  the  violin.  There  was  also  a  German  flute  which  went  well  with 
the  other  music.  Then  a  few  minutes  before  midnight  the  Te  Dcum  was 
sung;  while  the  devout  strains  were  ascending  the  cannon  announced  the 
hour  of  twelve,  and  the  mass  began.  On  the  same  occasion  the  conse- 
crated bread  was  distributed— the  first  time  we  are  told  for  several  years, 
rivalries  as  to  precedence  having  induced  the  clergy  to  discontinue  the 
custom. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  similar  interdict  had  been  placed 
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on  the  midnight  mass  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  but  for  different  reasons. 
The  denial  to  devout  Catholics  of  a  religious  service  which  they  so  highly 
prize,  on  account  of  the  levity  or  irreverence  of  a  portion  of  the  community, 
was,  however,  so  much  taken  to  heart  that  orders  were  given  for  its 
resumption,  and  of  late  years  it  has  formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
Christmas  tide,  not  only  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  Protestants.  There  is 
no  ceremony  more  imposing,  or  which  brings  more  fully  into  play  what  is 
grand,  picturesque,  and  pathetic  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  the  mid- 
night mass  in  such  a  temple  as  Notre  Dame  of  Montreal,  when  crowded 
through  its  fair  proportions  with  from  12,000  to  15,000  eager  worshipers. 
Such  a  sight,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten.  It  is  then,  indeed,  that  Notre 
Dame  is  seen  in  all  its  magnificence  and  beauty,  enhanced  by  all  that  the 
church  has  of  joyous  splendor  and  its  visible  influence  on  the  human  heart. 
The  midnight  mass  in  the  quiet  country  village  or  isolated  parish 
hamlet  has  a  different  kind  of  attraction,  but  it  has  also  an  impressiveness 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  souls  of  the  worshipers  are  permeated  by  the  one 
thought  of  the  awful  reality  of  the  presence  in  which  they  stand.  There 
is  in  the  city,  no  doubt,  faith  as  implicit  in  the  doctrine  taught,  as  vivid  a 
feeling  of  the  divine  mysteriously  but  actually  present,  as  it  was  present  in 
the  stable  of  Bethlehem  centuries  ago.  But  it  is  confined  to  compara- 
tively few.  In  the  country,  the  country  of  the  French  Canadians,  doubt 
has  not  yet  made  its  home,  and  in  matters  of  religion  men  and  women  are 
children  still.  There  is  at  the  rural  ceremony,  moreover,  a  homely,  hearty 
sense  of  oneness,  of  sacred  kinship,  that  comes  of  universal  acquaintance, 
which  is  absent  from  the  heterogeneous  city  gathering.  Then  there  are  the 
parties  made  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the  pleasant  sleigh  drive  and  the  best 
of  good  fellowship,  only  temporarily  doffed  for  the  demeanor  which  is  de  ri- 
guair  before  the  altar.  The  midnight  mass  in  Notre  Dame  is  a  spectacle  to 
be  seen  once  and  remembered  ever  after.  But  the  midnight  mass  in  the 
village  church  is  more  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  those  of  a 
Norman  community  of  the  early  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  has  lain 
perdu  for  two  centuries  amid  the  stir  and  noise  of  go-ahead  America.  It 
is  the  brother  of  a  bishop  who  writes  thus :  "  A  Quebec,  on  a  cru  pouvoir 
maintenir  l'antique  et  touchante  tradition  de  la  nuit  de  Noel,  et  e'est  une 
ressemblance  de  plus  avec  ces  vieilles  villes  bretonnes  ou  normandes  d'ou 
nos  peres  partirent  pour  venir  si  loin.  Jeudi  soir,  on  se  serait  cru  a 
Rouen,  a  Nantes,  ou  a  Rennes,  il  y  a  deux  siecles."  And  if  the  compari- 
son holds  good  of  city  with  city,  much  more  can  it  be  maintained  between 
the  Canadian  village  of  to-day  and  the  French  village  of  two  hundred 
years  ago. 
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Socially  there  is  little  difference  between  the  observance  of  Christmas 
by  French  Canadians  and  of  that  which  finds  favor  with  their  English 
neighbors.  The  Christmas  tree  is  in  vogue  among  both  sections  of  the 
population.  The  children  hang  up  their  stockings,  expecting  them  to 
contain  gifts  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  sure  to  awake  betimes.  But 
it  is  to  "  le  petit  Jesus,"  not  to  St.  Nicholas,  that  French  Canadian  boys 
y_and  girls  look  for  the  bounty. 

Some  old  beliefs  that  once  existed  among  the  habitants  arc,  Mr.  Le 
May,  the  translator  of  Evangeline,  tells  us,  fast  dying  away.  One  of  them 
was  that  of  the  temporary  resurrection  of  the  last  cure'  of  the  parish,  who, 
with  his  dead  flock  around  him,  recited  the  office  for  the  day,  his  ghostly 
audience  repeating  the  responses.  Another  tradition  is  that  on  Christmas 
night  the  light  of  the  stars  penetrates  the  opened  recesses  of  the  earth, 
sometimes  revealing  hidden  treasures.  The  genuflexions  of  the  oxen  are 
common  to  most  Christian  communities.  With  Christmas  among  the 
French  Canadians,  as  among  other  peoples,  are  connected  many  curious 
rhymes  which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  strangest  of  these  is  what  is  known  as  La  Guignolde,  of  which  there 
are  several  versions.  It  is  more  immediately  associated  with  New  Year's 
Day  than  with  Christmas,  but  formerly  the  two  holidays  were  closely  con- 
nected. The  Christmas  season  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  terminate  only  with 
Epiphany,  which  by  many  is  still  called  old  Christmas  Day.  The  origin 
of  the  La  Guignolee  is  unknown,  though  the  explanation  an  gtii,  Fan 
tieuf  f  is  the  one  generally  given.  This  would  carry  the  custom  back  to 
the  Druids  and  the  gathering  of  the  sacred  mistletoe  (gut,  viscuin)  to  which 
Pliny  makes  reference  (Hist.  Nat.  xvi.,  249).  The  custom  is  still  kept  up, 
Mr.  Suite  says,  in  some  parishes  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  of  singing  the 
Guignolee  on  the  evening  of  St.  Sylvester's  day,  that  is  New  Year's  eve. 
As  the  words  of  this  ancient  invocation  may  be  new  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  I  append  one  of  the  versions  contained  in  the 
Chansons  Populaires  du  Canada  of  Mr.  Ernest  Gagnou  ; 

Bonjour  le  maitre  et  la  maitresse 
Et  tout  le  mond'  de  la  maison. 
Pour  le  dernier  jour  de  Tannee 
La  Ignol6  vous  nous  devez. 
Le  vous  voulez  rien  nous  donnez 

Dites-nous-le, 
Ou  emmenera  seulement 

La  fille  aine'e 
Ou  lui  fera  faire  bonne  chere, 
Ou  lui  fera  chauffer  les  pieds. 
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On  vous  demande  seulement- 

Une  chignee, 
De  vingt  a  trente  pied  de  long 

Si  vous  voulez-e. 
La  Ignolee,  la  Ignoloche, 
Mettez  du  lard  dedans  ma  poche  ! 
Ouand  nous  fum's  au  milieu  du  bois, 

Nous  fum's  a  l'ombre  ; 
J'entendais  chanter  le  coucou 

Et  la  coulombe.  m 

Rossignolet  du  vert  bocage 
Rossignolet  du  bois  joli. 
Et  va-t-en  dire  a  ma  mattresse 
Que  je  meurs  pour  ses  beaux  yeux. 
Tout'  fille  qui  n'a  pas  d'amant, 

Comment  vit-elle  ? 
Elle  vit  toujours  en  soupirant 

Et  toujours  veille. 

In  the  winter  carnival  Montreal  has  now  a  festival  season  in  which 
all  sections  of  the  community  can  join  with  good  will,  undeterred  by 
religious  scruples.  It  has  the  merit  of  combining  all  that  is  worth  preserv- 
ing in  Canada's  popular  amusements.  Could  there  be  a  greater  conquest 
of  civilization  than  to  turn  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate  into  shapes  of 
beauty  and  incitements  to  healthful  pleasure ;  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  what  last  year  was  only  an  experiment,  has  already  become  an 
"institution."  Preparations  for  the  present  winter's  carnival  are  in 
progress.  The  Ice  Palace,  as  before,  will  form  the  center  of  attraction,  and 
there  is  every  ground  to  hope  that  the  entire  display  will  be  of  a  character 
and  on  a  scale  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  all  Americans  are  cordially  invited. 
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Among  the  first  settlers  of  New  York,  religion  was  as  much  a  recognized 
necessity  as  food  and  drink.  The  Dutch  emigrated  from  a  land  where  the 
very  atmosphere  of  men's  lives  was  a  practical  fusion  of  theology  and  poli- 
tics. The  conflict  with  Spain  had  in  a  certain  sense  overthrown  religious 
tyranny.  But  schisms  of  every  kind  and  degree  flourished  upon  the  wrecks 
of  popular  delusions,  even  among  the  Protestants  ;  and  fierce  hostility  raged 
between  the  ancient  and  reformed  churches,  keeping  the  clergy  in  a  perpet- 
ual wrangle,  and  the  public  mind  in  a  ferment.  Meanwhile  religious  con- 
victions were  the  rule  ;  in  the  early  years  of  emigration  from  the  Dutch 
Republic  an  undevout  man  was  almost  an  unknown  phenomenon.  In  coming 
to  New  York,  the  Dutch  pioneers  left  politics  and  war  in  the  background  ; 
thus  the  Reformed  Church  "  and  the  true  religion  "  became  dearer  than 
ever  to  their  homesick  hearts.  Christmas  had  long  been  observed  in  the 
Dutch  States  as  a  religious,  social  and  merry-making  festival.  The  first 
positive  footsteps  of  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Nativity  are  met  with  in 
the  second  century,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Concordius  ;  but  the 
decretal  epistles  furnish  traces  of  its  more  remote  origin.  An  event  so 
important  in  itself  was  undoubtedly  commemorated  among  Christians 
annually  from  the  days  of  the  first  apostles  who  survived  our  Lord's  res- 
urrection. The  hymns  in  honor  of  Saturn  were  the  Roman  representa- 
tions of  the  modern  carol,  and  presents  passed  from  friend  to  friend 
as  Christmas  gifts  do  in  our  day.  In  the  northern  nations  of  ancient 
Europe,  the  same  period  of  the  year  as  the  Roman  Saturnalia  was  cele- 
brated by  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  God  Thor,  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  song,  the  dance  and  the  feast,  mingled  with  the  barbarous  rites  of  their 
own  religion.  After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  its  earliest  teachers 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  doing  away  with  the  pagan  commemorations 
which  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  society,  sought  to  purify 
them,  and  adapt  them  to  theuses  of  the  new  faith. 

No  people  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sentiment  of  the  age 
in  relation  to  Christmas  observances  than  the  Dutch.  We  are  told  that 
the  image  of  St.  Nicholas  presided  as  the  figure-head  of  the  first  emigrant 
ship  that  touched  Manhattan  Island,  and  was  esteemed  the  patron  saint 
of  the  infant  city.  The  records  prove  that  the  little  colony  was  never 
remiss  in  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  day,  even  while 
their  only  place  of  worship  was  in  the  loft  of  a  windmill  ;    after  which  the 
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Christmas  dinner  and  the  Christmas  sports  were  enjoyed  m  the  heartiest 
manner.  As  the  little  dorp  unfolded  into  a  town  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
honored  *\vith  municipal  privileges,  the  annual  celebrations  were  indorsed 
by  the  government,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  community  suspended — 
not  only  for  one  day,  but  for  several  days  in  succession ;  even  all  unneces- 
sary household  work  was  laid  aside  until  the  holiday  season  was  concluded. 
Houses  and  churches  were  trimmed  with  evergreens  for  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival, and  usually  not  removed  until  Candlemas.  The  city  fathers  distin- 
guished themselves  by  retiring  altogether  from  municipal  legislation  during 
the  period  of  festivities. 

The  following  is  indelibly  registered  in  an  old  manuscript  volume  in  the 
City  Hall : 

"  December  14,  1654.  As  the  winter  and  the  holidays  are  at  hand,  there 
shall  be  no  more  ordinary  meetings  of  this  board  (the  city  corporation)  be- 
tween this  date  and  three  weeks  after  Christmas.  The  court  messenger  is 
ordered  not  to  summon  any  one  in  the  meantime.'* 

Excessive  hilarity  was  the  fashion,  and  the  old  and  the  young,  the  grave 
and  the  gay,  joined  in  all  manner  of  cheerful  games  as  well  as  boisterous 
revels.  Among  the  quaint  records  of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  are 
several  paragraphs  showing  that  the  dignified  and  courtly  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant  frowned  upon  some  of  the  "  heathenish  practices"  in  vogue;  on  one 
occasion  he  absolutely  refused  to  allow  some  of  the  people,  who  had  applied 
for  permission  to  "ride  the  goose"  at  one  of  the  annual  feasts.  But  the 
family  reunions,  exchange  of  presents,  and  the  home  frolics,  were  never 
omitted,  even  in  the  great  governor's  household.  And  while  we  have  no 
authority  for  declaring  that  he  refrained  because  one  of  his  legs  was 
wooden  from  joining  the  children  "  in  a  merry  dance,"  like  his  wise  and 
stately  contemporaries,  we  have  every  reason  to  give  our  faith  to  the  tra- 
dition that  he  lifted  his  voice  in  the  carols,  and  cheered  by  his  presence, 
his  genial  sympathies  and  kindly  humor,  those  periodical  awakenings, 
which  did  so  much  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  charity,  and  to  perpetuate 
precious  memories  during  the  roll  of  years. 

The  "  Santa  Claus  "  of  New  York  was  unknown  to  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies for  many  decades.  To  the  Dutch  children,  he  was  a  sacred  personage, 
driving  tiny  reindeers,  dragging  a  sleigh  full  of  toys  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  for  their  special  benefit ;  stealing  down  each  chimney  in  the  dark 
to  fill  with  gift's  the  stockings  of  the  sleeping  good. 

In  addition  to  their  usual  devotions,  the  night  before  Christmas  the 
children  were  accustomed  to  chant,  as  they  were  retiring  to  their  beds,  the 
Dutch  lines : 
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"  Sint  Nicholaas,  goed  heilig  man, 
Trekt  un'  besten  Tabbard  an, 
En  reist  daarmee  naar  Amsterdam, 
Van  Amsterdam  naar  Spanje, 
Waar  appelen  van  Oranje, 
En  appelen  von  granaten, 
Rollen  door  de  Straten. 
Saint  Nicholaas,  myn  goden  vriend 
Ik  heb  u  altyd  wel  gediend, 
Als  gy  my  nu  wat  wiltgeben, 
Fal  ik  u  dinen  als  myn  leven." 

The  Christmas  Tree  originated  in  the  Protestant  districts  of  Germany. 
It  was  adopted  in  New  York  long  before  its  appearance  in  any  other 
American  colony,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Christ- 
mas festival.  Many  of  the  Dutch,  however,  had  been  educated  into  a 
preference  for  the  giving  of  gifts  on  Nieuw-jar  (New  Year's  Day)  rather 
than  at  Christmas ;  they  were  indebted  to  the  unsympathetic  old  Romans 
for  the  pretty  notion  that  good  fortune  attended  all  enterprises  and  friend- 
ships begun  and  cemented  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  because  gifts 
were  considered  as  omens  of  success  for  the  ensuing  months.  The  Roman 
magistracy  invariably  entered  upon  its  duties  on  New  Year's  morning,  and 
the  whole  nation  knelt  in  prayer  with  the  early  dawn.  The  day  was 
esteemed  sacred,  as  it  looked  back  upon  the  year  just  passed  and  forward 
upon  the  year  to  come.  It  was  observed  in  various  ways.  The  rulers  ban- 
queted after  the  manner  of  the  gods,  and,  copying  the  intellectual  Greeks, 
were  entertained  with  instrumental  and  vocal  music  throughout  the  meal. 
Gentlemen  not  infrequently  paused  between  the  courses  to  sing  songs 
with  lyre  accompaniments.  The  peasantry  wore  festal  garments  in  the 
streets,  and  journeyed  great  distances  to  bring  presents  to  the  emperor — a 
compulsory  tribute.  They  also  gave  gifts  to  each  other  of  dates,  figs, 
plums,  cakes,  and  copper  coins  with  the  double  head  of  Janus  upon  them. 
No  one  would  lend  anything  or  suffer  a  neighbor  to  take  fire  out  of  his 
house,  or  anything  of  iron,  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  Christians  borrowed 
these  customs  and  ceremonials  ;  but  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  con- 
demned them,  calling  them  all  idolatry.  Claudius  I,  who  was  a  reformer 
as  well  as  a  tolerable  scholar  and  an  author,  modified  the  fashions  by 
a  decree  produced  chiefly  on  account  of  his  dislike  to  the  pagan  per- 
formances attending  presentations.  It  was  this  monarch  who  converted 
the  southern  portion  of  the  British  Isle  into  a  Roman  province,  and  waged  a 
war  with  Germany.  Thus,  while  he  labored  to  suppress  New  Year's  observ- 
ances in  his  own  country,  he  was  instrumental  in  spreading  the  contagion 
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through  the  European  countries,  and  it  was  caught  and  perpetuated  in 
England  for  a  succession  of  centuries.  The  Dutch,  who  had  a  genuine  love 
of  all  holidays,  called  New  Year's  day  "the  great  day  of  cake,"  as  visitors 
were  generously  treated  to  cake,  wine  and  punch.  They  initiated  the 
delightful  custom  of  New  Year's  calls,  and  introduced  it  into  New  York — 
when  the  city  was  but  a  little  fur  station.  The  Dutch  ladies  remained  at 
home,  decorated  their  houses  with  all  the  art  at  their  command,  and  in 
their  silks  and  satins  welcomed  the  dignitaries  of  the  colony.  No  gentle- 
man of  the  old  Dutch  school,  who  esteemed  himself  eligible  to  good  society, 
ever  thought  of  omitting  to  call  upon  every  lady  of  his  acquaintance  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  fashion  grew  in  popularity  as  the  city  grew, 
and  as  the  English  and  the  French  contributed  to  the  increasing  popula- 
tion they  adopted  the  established  custom  with  special  zest.  Washington 
admired  it  when  he  was  our  first  President  and  a  resident  of  New  York. 
During  the  present  century  other  cities  have  copied  it  from  New  York, 
until  it  seems  to  have  found  favor  in  almost  every  place  of  any  size  on 
this  continent. 

The  records  of  these  early  festival  days  are  for  the  most  part  worth  pre- 
serving as  curious  illustrations  of  national  history.  The  close  resemblance 
of  the  ceremonials  in  different  climes,  and  among  nations  speaking  differ- 
ent languages,  is  an  interesting  study,  and  may  form  an  element  in  the 
solution  of  many  a  troublesome  problem.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Creole  and  the  Dutch,  although  widely  separated  from  each  other  on  our 
broad  wilderness  shores,  have  been  animated  with  a  similar  Christian 
spirit,  and  have  each  carefully  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  a 
sacred  celebration  of  the  event  of  the  Nativity,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
period  allotted  to  social  pleasures. 
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The  wonderful  tenacity  with  which  uncivilized  tribes  frequently  retain 
the  memory  of  ancient  events  in  their  history  is  an  interesting  fact,  which 
of  late  years  has  begun  to  receive  attention  from  philosophical  inquirers. 
Judge  Fornander,  of  Hawaii,  and  Sir  George  Gray,  in  New  Zealand,  in  their 
works  on  the  Polynesian  race  and  mythology,  have  shown  how  distinctly 
the  people  of  that  race,  scattered  over  the  many  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  have  preserved  the  reminiscences  of  voyages,  settlements,  wars, 
alliances  and  family  successions,  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  The  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delawares,  had  a  clear  tradition  of  the  war 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Alligewi,  or  Moundbuilders,  of  Ohio, 
an  event  which  could  not  have  occurred  much  less  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  The  Iroquois  had  also  a  traditional  record  of  the  same  event,  and 
they  had  preserved  with  remarkable  minuteness  the  details  of  the  forma- 
tion of  their  confederacy,  which  preceded  by  about  fifty  years  the  era  of 
Columbus.  Their  congeners  and  ancient  enemies,  the  Hurons,  were  not 
less  careful  in  retaining  and  transmitting  their  oral  records.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  from  an  authentic  source  one  of  these  traditions, 
which  clears  up  a  doubtful  question  of  some  interest  relating  to  the  earliest 
intercourse  between  the  Indians  and  the  European  settlers  of  North 
America. 

When  the  enterprising  French  explorer,  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1535,  first 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  the  sites  of  what  are  now  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  occupied  by  two  Indian  settlements,  named  Stada- 
cone  and  Hochelaga.  They  were  permanent  towns,  composed  of  large 
houses,  fifty  yards  or  more  in  length,  framed  of  saplings,  and  cased  with 
bark.  Encircling  the  town  was  a  strong  fortification,  formed  of  trunks  of 
trees,  set  in  a  triple  row,  and  sustaining  galleries  furnished  with  magazines 
of  stones  to  be  hurled  against  their  assailants.  This  construction  of  dwell- 
ings and  defenses,  as  Mr.  Parkman  remarks  (in  his  "  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World  "),  was  identical  with  that  which  was  practiced  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family,  but  was  not  in  use  among  those  of 
Algonkin  lineage.  This  evidence  of  the  stock  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Hochelaga  and  Stadacone  belonged  was  confirmed  by  two  brief  vocabu- 
laries of  their  language  which  Cartier  preserved,  and  which  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  were  members  of  the   widespread   family   comprehending  the 
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Huron  and  Iroquois  nations,  along  with  the  Eries,  Andastes,  Tuscaroras, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  west  and  south. 

Not  quite  seventy  years  later,  in  1603,  when  the  founder  of  Canada,  the 
illustrious  Champlain,  revisited  the  scenes  of  Carrier's  discoveries,  not  a 
trace  of  the  two  populous  and  well-fortified  towns  remained.  In  place  of 
their  commodious  dwellings  and  well-cultivated  fields  he  found  only  some 
wretched  wigwams,  in  which  were  huddled  a  few  half  starved  Indians  of 
the  wandering  Algonkin  race.  What  had*  become  of  their  more  civilized 
predecessors?  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Champlain,  nor  any  of  the 
intelligent  explorers  or  missionaries  who  followed  him,  seem  to  have 
troubled  themselves  about  this  interesting  question.  There  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  at  that  time  in  ascertaining  the  truth  ;  and  indeed,  as  will  be 
shown,  the  facts  were  well  known  to  some  at  least  of  those  new  advent- 
urers. But  their  minds  were  absorbed  with  matters  which  to  them  were 
of  more  immediate  importance,  and  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  record 
events  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  of  as  little  consequence  as  those  "  battles 
of  the  kites  and  crows,"  the  wars  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Saxons, 
appeared  to  Milton.  But  as  these  obscure  struggles  have  lately  furnished 
subjects  of  much  interest  to  the  readers  of  Freeman,  Green  and  other 
historians  of  our  day,  so  the  early  events  of  aboriginal  history  are  begin- 
ning to  assume  a  new  importance  in  the  annals  of  our  continent. 

In  the  time  of  Champlain,  the  Indians  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  race, 
nearest  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  were  the  famous  "  Five  Nations"  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy.  They  possessed,  as  is  well  known,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  New  York,  their  territories  extending  from  Lake  Champlain 
westward  to  the  Genesee  River.  In  another  direction,  near  Lake  Huron, 
in  the  extreme  north-west  of  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario,  dwelt 
the  people  who  were  known  to  the  French  as  Hurons,  and  to  the  English, 
at  a  later  day,  as  Wyandots — their  proper  name-  being  Wandat,  or  as  the 
Iroquois  now  pronounce  it  Wennat,  or  Wanat.  The  Hurons  became  the 
allies,  and  the  Iroquois  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  French  colo- 
nists. If  the  people  whom  Cartier  discovered  had  not  been  utterly  exter- 
minated, it  is  in  one  or  other  of  these  communities — the  Iroquois  or  the 
Hurons — that  we  must  look  to  find  the  descendants  of  the  former  denizens 
of  Hochelaga  and  Stadacone. 

The  evidence  of  language  unfortunately  does  not  help  us  here.  The 
Huron  and  Iroquois  languages  differed  considerably,  but  there  was  a 
close  family  likeness  between  them.  The  Iroquois  had  five  dialects  and 
the  Hurons  at  least  two,  which  showed  many  variations  of  words  and  forms. 
A  comparison  of  the  brief  vocabularies  preserved  by  Cartier  with  the  words 
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of  these  various  dialects  shows  a  general  resemblance,  but  no  clear  indi- 
cations by  which  we  can  determine  the  particular  branch  of  this  linguistic 
family  to  which  this  ancient  speech  belonged.  The  words  arc  too  few  and 
the  orthography  too  uncertain  and  corrupt  to  allow  of  any  positive  con- 
clusion from  this  evidence. 

The  natural  inclination  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  subject  has 
been  to  find  in  the  Iroquois  the  descendants  of  Carticr's  Indians.  They 
were  the  nearest  people  who  spoke  a  similar  language,  and  they  had,  as 
Colden  in  his  "  History  of  the  Five  Nations"  correctly  records,  a  tradition 
that  their  ancestors  formerly*  dwelt  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the 
site  of  Montreal.  This  tradition,  however,  as  is  now  known,  referred  to  a 
primitive  and  long  distant  period,  when  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois 
formed  separate  bands  of  one  united  people,  and  possessed  the  country 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulf. 
From  this  region  they  both  emigrated,  at  different  periods,  impelled  partly 
by  dissensions  which  had  broken  out  between  them,  and  partly  by  the 
attacks  of  the  fierce  Algonkin  nomads  who  surrounded  them.  The  Iro- 
quois took  possession  of  the  country  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  they 
had  inhabited,  as  their  traditions  affirm,  for  centuries  prior  to  Cartier's 
visit.  At  a  much  later  day,  and,  it  would  seem,  soon  after  the  French 
explorer  had  left  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hurons  also  deserted  their  ancient 
seats  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  and  retreated  to  the  distant  shores  of 
Lake  Huron.  The  impelling  cause  of  their  flight  was  the  persistent  hostil- 
ity of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  lately  become  much  more  formidable  through 
their  confederation.  The  retreat  of  the  Hurons  to  the  west  gave  them  a 
respite  of  nearly  a  century,  during  which  their  numbers  seem  to  have 
increased,  and  their  villages  along  the  Georgian  Bay,  surrounded  by  well- 
cultivated  fields,  acquired  the  aspect  of  comfort  and  homely  wealth  which 
delighted  the  founder  of  New  France  when  he  first  beheld  it.  "To  the 
eye  of  Champlain,"  writes  Parkman,  "  accustomed  to  the  desolatidn  he 
had  left  behind,  it  seemed  a  land  of  beauty  and  abundance.  There  was  a 
broad  opening  in  the  forest,  fields  of  maize,  with  pumpkins  ripening  in  the 
sun,  patches  of  sunflowers,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  Indians  made  hair- 
oil,  and  in  the  midst  the  Huron  town  of  Otouacha.  In  all  essential  points 
it  resembled  that  which  Cartier,  eighty  years  before,  had  seen  at  Montreal ; 
the  same  triple  palisade  of  crossed  and  intersecting  trunks,  and  the  same 
long  lodges  of  bark,  each  containing  many  households.  Here,  within  an 
area  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
savage  communities  of  the  continent."  * 

*  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  7th  edit.,  p.  367. 
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It  was  mainly  to  Champlain  himself  that  the  destruction  of  this  flourish- 
ing community  was  due.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the  Hurons,  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  them,  and  led  them  on  a  fruitless  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois,  from  whose  territories  the  allies  retreated  baffled  and  humiliated. 
The  exasperated  confederates  retaliated  by  furious  assaults  upon  the  French 
settlements,  and  by  continual  inroads  into  the  country  of  the  Hurons.  It 
was  in  1615  that  Champlain  arrived  among  them.  In  1649  the  last  of  the 
twenty  Huron  towns  had  surrendered  to  the  Iroquois  power,  and  lay  in 
heaps  of  ruins  and  ashes.  Of  the  inhabitants  who  survived  the  conquest, 
some  joined  the  conquerors  and  were  adopted  among  them  ;  others  took 
refuge  with  their  French  allies  at  Quebec,  near  which  city  their  descendants 
still  reside ;  but  the  greater  number  retreated  -to  the  far  West,  and  found 
an  asylum  among  the  Ojibways,  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan.  At  one  time  their  principal  abode  was  on  the  Island  of 
Michilimackinac,  and  here,  apparently,  they  were  residing  at  the  time  when 
the  death  of  their  great  chief  occurred,  as  related  in  the  following  legend. 
From  this  retreat  they  were  induced,  as  recorded  in  the  story,  to  remove 
southward  and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French  forts 
at  Detroit  and  in  northern  Ohio.  In  these  new  abodes  they  remained  for 
more  than  a  century,  and,  in  spite  of  their  reduced  numbers,  played  a  some- 
what important  part  in  the  events  of  western  history.  In  the  peculiar 
Indian  system  of  political  relationships  their  nation  ranked  as  the  "  grand- 
father," and  head  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes.  Their  marked  intelligence 
and  force  of  character  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  among  the  more 
loosely  organized  Algonkin  bands.  Tenaciously  adhering  to  their  French 
allies,  even  when  the  latter  had  been  forced  to  abandon  them,  they  took  a 
determined  part  in  the  war  of  Pontiac  against  the  English.  Finally,  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hurons — now 
known  as  the  Wyandots — removed  to  the  West,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  government,  and  found  another  respite  in  their  wandering  exist- 
ence on  reserves  which  were  assigned  to  them  in  Kansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory. 

A  few  families,  however,  refused  to  join  in  this  last  migration.  These 
families,  comprising  in  all  about  seventy  individuals,  clung  to  the  small 
reservation  which  had  been  set  apart  for  them  in  Canada,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Detroit  river,  in  the  township  of  Anderdon,  between  Amherstburg 
and  Sandwich.  Here  they  still  reside,  the  last  remnant  in  Canada  of  the 
once  powerful  Indian  nation  ;  the  last,  at  least,  who  speak  the  language 
of  their  people  ;  for  the  few  so-called  Hurons  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  are 
a  mongrel  community,  and  have  entirely  forgotten  the  speech  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 
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When  I  visited  the  Wyandot  reservation,  in  the  summer  of  1872,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  an  elderly  man  of  fine  presence  and  marked  intelligence, 
who  lived  in  the  style  of  a  substantial  farmer,  gave  me  much  information 
concerning  the  history  and  mythology  of  his  people.  He  bore  in  English 
the  name  of  Joseph  White,  and  in  his  own  language  the  somewhat  singular 
designation  of  Mandorong,  or  "  Unwilling."  The  name,  which  he  owed  to 
the  fancy  of  his  parents,  did  not  by  any  means  indicate  his  disposition, 
which  was  particularly  frank  and  genial.  He  assured  me  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  people  represented  them  as  having  originally  dwelt  in  the  east, 
near  Quebec.  He  had  once  journeyed  as  far  as  that  city,  and  had  then 
visited  the  remnant  of  the  Hurons  at  Lorette.  Though  they  had  lost  their 
ancient  language,  and  could  only  communicate  with  him  in  French,  they 
had  not  forgotten  this  primitive  tradition  of  their  race.  They  took  him, 
he  said,  to  a  mountain,  and  showed  him  the  opening  in  its  side  from  which 
the  progenitors  of  their  people  emerged,  when  they  first  "  came  out  of  the 
ground."  The  ordinary  metaphor  by  which  the  Indian  tribes,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  declare  themselves  to  be  the  autochthones  of  a  country, 
had  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  taken  a  grossly  concrete  form.  In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  his  people  had  any  tradition  of  their  migra- 
tion from  the  East  to  their  present  abode,  the  chief  related  the  following 
story,  which,  strange  as  some  of  its  incidents  may  seem,  is  probably  in  the 
main  a  narrative  of  events  which  really  occurred : 

THE    LEGEND   OF   KING   SASTARETSI. 

In  very  ancient  times  the  Hurons  (or  Wandat)  had  a  great  king,  or 
head-chief,  named  Sastaretsi  (or  Sastareche).  They  were  then  living  in  the 
far  East,  near  Quebec,  where  their  forefathers  first  came  out  of  the  ground. 
The  king  told  them  that  they  must  go  to  the  West,  in  a  certain  direction, 
which  he  pointed  out.  He  warned  them,  moreover,  that  this  would  not  be 
the  end  of  their  wanderings.  He  instructed  them  that  when  he  died  they 
should  make  an  oaken  image  resembling  him,  should  clothe  it  in  his  attire, 
and  place  it  upright  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  looking  toward  the  sunrise. 
When  the  sunlight  should  fall  upon  it,  they  would  see  the  image  turn  and 
look  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  to  go. 

King  Sastaretsi  went  with  his  people  in  their  westward  journey  as  far  as 
Lake  Huron,  and  died  there.  But  he  had  time  before  his  death  to  draw 
on  a  strip  of  birch  bark,  by  way  of  further  guidance,  an  outline  of  the 
course  which  they  were  to  pursue,  to  reach  the  country  in  which  they  were 
finally   to  dwell.     They  were  to  pass  southward  down   Lake  Huron,  and 
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were  to  continue  on  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  water  narrowed 
to  a  river,  and  this  river  then  turned  and  entered  another  great  lake. 

When  he  died  they  fulfilled  his  commands.  They  made  an  image  of 
oak,  exactly  resembling  their  dead  king,  clothed  it  in  his  dress  of  deerskin, 
adorned  the  head  with  plumes,  and  painted  the  face  like  the  face  of  a  chief. 
They  set  up  this  image  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  planting  it  firmly  between 
two  strong  pieces  of  timber,  its  face  turned  to  the  east.  All  the  people 
then  stood  silently  round  it  in  the  early  dawn.  When  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  shone  upon  it,  they  saw  the  image  turn  with  such  power  that  the  strong 
timbers  between  which  it  was  planted  groaned  and  trembled  as  it  moved. 
It  stayed  at  length,  with  its  face  looking  to  the  south,  in  the  precise  direc- 
tion in  which  the  chief  had  instructed  them  to  go.  Thus  his  word  was 
fulfilled,  and  any  hesitation  which  the  people  had  felt  about  following  his 
injunctions  was  removed. 

A  chosen  party,  comprising  about  a  dozen  of  their  best  warriors,  was 
first  sent  out  in  canoes,  with  the  birch-bark  map,  to  follow  its  tracings  and 
examine  the  country.  They  pursued  their  course  down  Lake  Huron,  and 
through  the  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  till  they  came  to  where  the  stream 
narrowed,  at  what  is  now  Detroit ;  then  advancing  further  they  came,  after 
a  brief  course,  to  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Erie.  Returning  to  the  nar- 
row stream  at  Detroit,  they  said :  "  This  is  the  place  which  King  Sastaretsi 
meant  to  be  the  home  of  our  nation."  Then  they  went  back  to  their 
people,  who,  on  hearing  their  report,  all  embarked  together  in  their  canoes 
and  passed  southward  down  the  lake,  and  finally  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
country  about  Detroit,  which  they  were  to  possess  as  long  as  they  remained 
a  nation.  The  image  of  King  Sastaretsi  was  left  standing  by  his  grave  in 
the  far  north,  and  perhaps  it  is  there  to  this  day. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  narrative  "  King  Sastaretsi"  is  described 
as  leading  the  Hurons  in  their  ""migration  from  the  east,  and  as  dying  just 
before  their  return  from  the  northwest  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
time  which  elapsed  between  these  two  events  cannot  have  been  less  than 
a  century.  This  portion  of  the  legend,  at  first  perplexing,  is  explained  in 
a  singular  and  unexpected  manner  by  a  passage  in  the  well-known  work  of 
the  French  traveler,  Baron  La  Hontan,  whose  descriptions  of  New  France 
in  the  period  between  the  years  1683  and  1694  contain  the  results  of  much 
inquiry  and  acute  observation.  "  The  leader  of  the  nation  of  Hurons," 
he  tells  us,  "  is  called  Sastaretsi.  The  name  (he  adds)  has  been  kept  up  by 
descent  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  future 
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ages."*     This  practice  of  keeping  up  the  name  of  a  chief  by  succession 

seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  tribes  of  the  I  [uron-Iroquois  stock. 
The  names  of  the  fifty  chiefs  who  formed  the  Iroquois  league  have  been 
thus  preserved  for  more  than  five  hundred  years/)-  The  Sastaretsi  who  led 
his  people  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Huron  was  the  predecessor  of 
his  namesake  whose  dying  injunctions  induced  them,  after  their  overthrow 
and  expulsion  by  the  Iroquois,  to  take  refuge  about  the  French  forts  at 
Detroit  and  in  northern  Ohio. 

It  is  a  curious  and  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  neither  the  Iroquois 
nor  the  French  arc  mentioned  in  this  story,  nor  is  any  reason  given  either 
for  the  departure  of  the  Hurons  from  their  original  home  near  Quebec, 
nor  for  their  return  from  the  northwest  to  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit. 
The  pride  of  the  Indian  character  refused  to  admit  that  their  wanderings 
were  determined  by  any  power  beyond  their  own  will  and  the  influence  of 
their  chief. 

The  story  of  the  image  is  probably  true  in  its  main  incidents,  though 
tradition  has  added  some  marvelous  details.  It  was  natural  that  the 
French,  after  they  had  established  their  forts  in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  should 
desire  to  have  the  aid  of  their  Indian  allies  in  defending  them  against  the 
Iroquois  and  the  English.  This  project  would  involve  the  removal  of  the 
Hurons  from  their  asylum  in  the  far  north  to  the  perilous  vicinity  of  their 
powerful  and  dreaded  foes.  While  the  leaders  might  be  persuaded,  by 
the  arguments  and  solicitations  of  their  French  friends,  to  take  this  risk, 
the  majority  of  the  people  may  have  been  unwilling  to  abandon  their 
secure  retreat  and  their  cultivated  fields.  To  overcome  this  hesitation,  it 
would  be  natural  also  for  the  chief  to  employ  some  artifice.  Of  this 
species  of  management,  to  which  the  leading  men  among  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois  were  wont  to  resort  in  dealing  with  their  self-willed  but  cred- 
ulous people,  many  curious  and  amusing  examples  are  related  by  the 
early  missionaries.  In  the  present  instance,  it  would  seem  that  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  memory  of  their  deceased  head 
chief  was  regarded.  A  rude  image  of  him  was  set  up  with  much  formality, 
and  a  report  was  circulated  of  a  death-bed  prediction  made  by  him  con- 
cerning it.  Early  in  the  morning  after  its  erection  the  image  was  found 
to  have  preternaturally  changed  its  position,  and  to  be  gazing  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  great  chief,  in  his  lifetime,  had  desired  that  his  people  should 

*  "  New  Voyages  to  North  America,"  English  translation,  2d  edit.,  London,  1735  ;  Vol.  2, 
P-  45- 

fSee  "  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,"  in  Brinton's  "  Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Litera- 
ture," p.  30. 
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go.  This  monition  from  the  dead  was  effectual,  and  the  emigration  at 
once  took  place.  The  legend,  as  told  in  after  times,  assumed  naturally  a 
more  lively  and  striking  cast  ;  but  in  its  leading  outlines  it  is  intelligible 
and  credible  enough.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  resides  in  the  fact  that  it 
proves  beyond  question  the  existence  of  a  belief  among  the  Wyandots  of 
the  present  day  that  their  ancestors  came  to  the  West,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  from  the  vicinity  of  Quebec. 

Two  casual  references  which  are  made  to  this  subject  in  the  Jesuit 
"Relations"  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  general  the  missionaries,  while 
describing  with  much  particularity  the  customs  and  religious  rites  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  fact  every  matter  which  seemed  to  have  any  bearing  on 
the  work  of  their  conversion,  took  no  pains  to  record  any  facts  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  tribes.  Only  a  casual  allusion  apprizes  us  that  the 
former  residence  of  the  Hurons  near  the  coast  was  spoken  of  among  them 
as  a  well  known  fact.  The  Relations  for  1636  contain  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  the  Huron  nation  by  Brebeuf,  an  admirable  work,  from  which 
our  knowledge  of  that  people  in  their  primitive  state  is  chiefly  drawn.  In 
speaking  of  their  festivities  he  refers  to  their  war-dances  in  the  following 
remarkable  passage: 

"  Among  other  songs  and  dances,  there  are  some  in  which  they  take 
occasion  to  destroy  their  enemies  as  it  were  in  sport.  Their  most  ordinary 
cries  are  hen,  hen,  or  hee'ee'e,  or  perhaps  wiiiii.  They  refer  the  origin  of  all 
these  mysteries  to  a  certain  being,  rather  a  giant  than  a  man,  whom  one 
of  their  people  wounded  in  the  forehead  at  the  time  when  they  lived  near  the 
sea,  for  the  offense  of  not  replying  by  the  usual  complimentary  response 
of  kwai  to  the  ordinary  salutation.  This  monster  therefore  cast  the  apple  of 
discord  among  them,  as  a  punishment  for  the  injury,  and  after  having 
taught  them  their  war-dances,  the  Ononhoroia,  and  this  chorus  of  zviiiii, 
sank  into  the  earth,  and  disappeared.  Could  this  indeed,"  asks  the  worthy 
missionary,  "  have  been  some  infernal  spirit?" 

The  other  allusion  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  to  bear  a  different 
interpretation.  It  has  been  quoted  by  Gallatin  and  others  as  affording 
evidence  that  the  people  whom  Cartier  encountered  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  Iroquois  ;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts,  in  the  light  of 
recent  information,  shows  that  this  inference  cannot  properly  be  drawn 
from  it.  Father  Le  Jeune  writes  from  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  in  1636:  "I 
have  often  sailed  from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers.  The  country  is  fine  and 
very  attractive.  The  Indians  showed  me  some  places  where  the  Iroquois 
formerly  cultivated  the  land."*     These  Indians  are  of  the  Algonkin  race, 

*  Relation  for  1636,  p.  46.     I  have  somewhat  abridged  the  passage  in  the  translation. 
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and  their  statement,  which  we  need  not  question,  merely  shows  that  their 
immediate  predecessors  in  that  locality  were  Iroquois.  If,  as  the  Huron 
traditions  affirm,  the  flight  of  their  ancestors  from  their  eastern  abode  was 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  latter 
did  not  leave  the  deserted  country  vacant.  Their  first  proceeding  would 
be  to  assume  possession  of  it,  and  to  plant  colonics  at  favorable  points. 
This  was  their  custom  in  all  their  conquests.  An  Iroquois  colony  was  thus 
established  at  Shamokin,  now  Sunbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the  Dela- 
wares  were  subdued;  and  other  settlements  secured  the  territories  which 
the  confederacy  acquired  in  northern  Ohio.  Thus  it  would  seem  probable 
that,  after  the  flight  of  the  Hurons,  the  Algonkins  held  their  lands  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length, 
however,  the  annoyance  and  loss  from  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  sur- 
rounding Algonkins  became  so  intolerable  as  to  make  these  distant  out- 
posts not  worth  keeping.  Their  abandonment  apparently  did  not  long 
precede  the  arrival  of  Champlain,  who,  as  is  well  known,  found  the  Hurons 
and  the  Algonkins  united  in  strict  alliance,  and  engaged  in  a  deadly  war- 
fare with  the  Iroquois. 

We  are  thus  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  Indian  tradition,  to  clear  up  some 
perplexities  which  have  been  caused  by  the  seemingly  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  first  explorers  of  our  continent.  We  gain  at  the  same 
time  a  clear  conception  of  the  movements  among  the  native  tribes  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  European  colonies  in  North  America,  and 
which  exercised  a  momentous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  those  colonies. 


•^^^T     cTvlk^L — - 


COLONEL  DAVID  CROCKETT,  OF  TENNESSEE 


Col.  Crockett's  father  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Pennsylvania.  From  there  he  removed 
to  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina,  and  thence  to  East  Tennessee.  Here 
he  had  trouble  with  the  Indians.  He  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 
David  was  the  fifth  son,  and  was  born  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  at  the 
mouth  of  Limestone  on  the  Nolachucky  river. 

The  earlier  years  of  Col.  Crockett's  life  were  full  of  daring  adventure. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  put  to  the  best  school  which  the  narrow  cir- 
cumstances of  his  father  could  afford.  But  instead  of  going  there  he  played 
hookey.  His  father  found  it  out  and  was  about  to  administer  a  hickory 
sprout,  which  he  doubtless  would  have  wielded  vigorously,  when  young 
David  ran  away.  He  remained  from  home  three  years,  and  was  given  up 
for  lost.  During  this  interim  he  was  often  on  the  road  with  wagoners, 
sometimes  hired  out  by  the  month,  and  occasionally  by  the  job.  He  often 
experienced  hard  usage,  and  was  not  unfrequently  roving  aimlessly  about, 
penniless  among  strangers  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  home.  Some- 
times he  fell  in  with  people  who  treated  him  kindly.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
went  to  Baltimore,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  a  sea-captain  for  a 
voyage  to  London,  which  was  prevented  by  the  wagoner  with  whom  he  had 
traveled  to  the  city.  His  account  of  the  scene  upon  his  return  home  is 
affecting. 

He  was  now  fifteen  years  old  and  did  not  know  a  letter  in  the  book.  But 
he  was  brave  and  truthful,  and  had  learned  to  depend  upon  himself.  After 
his  return  home  his  father  told  him  that  if  he  would  work  out  a  note  of 
thirty-six  dollars  held  against  him,  that  he  would  discharge  him  from  his 
service  and  he  might  go  free.  To  this  David  agreed,  and  worked  out  the 
note  in  six  months,  doing  faithful  service,  and  not  missing  a  single  day 
during  the  whole  time.  He  was  now  free,  but  he  voluntarily  worked  six 
months  for  another  man  to  pay  off  another  note  of  his  father's  for  forty 
dollars.  After  the  debt  was  paid  he  continued  to  work  with  the  same  man 
for  wages,  and  a  niece  of  his  employer,  a  young  Quakeress,  coming  from 
North  Carolina  to  visit  her  uncle,  David  experienced  the  delicious  pangs  of 
first  love.  Its  course,  however,  did  not  run  smooth.  He  thought  his  utter 
lack  of  any  education  in  books  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  he  went 
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to  school  four  days  in  the  week,  working  for  the  school-master  the  other 
two  days  to  pay  for  it.  This  continued  for  about  six  months.  "  In  this 
time,"  he  says,  "  I  learned  to  read  a  little  in  my  primer,  to  write  my  own 
name,  and  to  cypher  some  in  the  first  three  rules  in  figures.  And  this  was 
all  the  schooling  I  ever  had  in  my  life."  lie  might  have  continued  his 
studies  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  memory  of  the  pretty  (Qua- 
keress had  faded  away,  and  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  another  girl. 

Young  Crockett  had  now  become  "  the  crack  shot  " — with  the  rifle— of 
the  neighborhood,  and  was  iii  the  habit  of  slipping  out  and  shooting  for 
beef.  He  was  now  eighteen.  He  had  confessed  his  love,  and  had  listened 
to  the  sweet  counter-confession  that  it  was  returned.  But,  alas  !  a  bitter 
doom  awaited  him.  He  had  just  been  to  a  beef  match,  and  had  won  the 
whole  animal,  which  he  sold  for  five  dollars.  With  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
the  silver  jingling  in  his  pocket,  and  a  light  heart  in  his  bosom,  he  went 
briskly  on  his  way  to  see  the  idol  of  his  heart.  He  did  see  her,  and  learned 
to  his  dismay  that  she  had  jilted  him  and  would  be  married  to  another 
man  the  next  day. 

Youth  and  health,  a  fondness  for  a  horse  and  rifle  and  the  wild  woods, 
and  a  natural  lively  flow  of  spirits,  soon  effected  a  recovery  from  the  throes 
of  unrequited  affection,  and  it  is  not  long  before  we  find  Crockett  dancing 
at  a  country  frolic  and  again  in  love  ;  this  time  with  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
Irish  girl.  Here  he  had  a  rival,  and  to  defeat  him  he  adopted  what  he 
calls  the  plan  of  "  close  courtship,"  which  he  defines  to  be  a  sitting  up  so 
close  that  the  other  fellow  has  no  chance  to  get  at  the  girl.  A  romantic 
incident  occurred  during  these  proceedings.  Crockett  had  been  to  a  wolf 
hunt  and  wandering  from  his  companions  was  lost*  in  the  woods. 
Night  was  coming  on,  and  just  at  this  twilight  hour  he  chanced  to  see  a 
little  woman  running  through  the  forest  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  He  gave 
chase  and  overtook  her.  It  proved  to  be  his  Irish  girl.  She  had  been 
hunting  her  father's  horses  and  was  also  lost.  She  had  been  traveling  all 
day.  At  last  the  two  found  a  path  which  led  to  a  house.  Here  they 
sat  up  all  night  and  Crockett  plied  his  "  close  courtship."  After  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  mother,  Crockett  married  his  girl,  had  a  rousing  infair  at  his 
father's  house,  which  was  all  his  father  could  give  him.  His  mother-in-law 
gave  him  two  cows  and  calves.  He  had  a  horse,  and  he  rented  a  piece  of 
ground.  His  wife  had  a  good  wheel  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  She  was  a 
good  weaver,  and  soon  had  ready  a  fine  web  of  cloth.  They  enjoyed  all 
the  happiness  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 

Crockett  soon  moved  to  Lincoln  county,  a  wild  country,  on  the  waters 
of  Elk  river,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  settled  on  land  of  his  own.     From 
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here  he  moved  to  Franklin  county,  and  located  on  Beans  creek,  where  he 
remained  till  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812. 

He  took  part  in  the  Creek  war,  and  in  the  Florida  campaign  under 
General  Jackson,  and  was  the  hero  of  many  adventures,  some  perilous  and 
some  amusing.  Not  long  after  the  war,  he  lost  his  wife,  but  soon  after 
married  a  soldier's  widow  who  "  owned  a  snug  little  farm  and  lived  quite 
comfortably."  From  Lincoln  county  he  moved  into  the  Creek  country, 
and  from  there  again  into  the  country  which  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Chickasaws.  He  had  many  adventures  with  the  Indians,  and  proved 
himself  a  "  mighty  hunter."  In  this  new  settlement  the  settlers  organized 
a  civil  government.  Crockett  was  made  magistrate.  The  nice  forms  of 
the  common  law  were  not  observed ;  but  natural  law  prevailed,  and  jus- 
tice was  substantially  administered.  The  payment  of  debts  was  enforced 
and  thieves  were  tied  to  a  tree  and  soundly  whipped.  The  settlement 
was  organized  in  Giles  county,  and  Crockett  was  then  appointed  magis- 
trate by  the  legislature.  This  embarrassed  him,  as  he  now  had  to  issue 
warrants  and  keep  a  docket,  a  difficult  task  for  a  man  who  could  barely 
write  his  own  name.  He  was  soon  after  elected  colonel  of  the  state 
militia  of  Tennessee,  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  promotion  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  He  did  so. 
His  account  of  the  campaign  is  very  amusing.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of 
"  government,"  and  all  its  ways.  There  was  to  be  a  big  squirrel  hunt,  fol- 
lowed by  a  treat  and  political  speaking.  Crockett's  party  counted  the 
most  scalps,  and  the  other  party  had  to  pay  for  the  drinkables.  After  a 
great  feast  the  speaking  commenced.  Crockett's  opponent  had  been  in 
public  life,  and  knew  all  about  it.  Crockett  knew  simply  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  Crockett  led  off,  confessing  his  ignorance  and  telling  bear 
stories  and  amusing  adventures,  after  which  he  called  the  crowd  to  join 
him  at  the  refreshment  stands,  where  he  continued  his  narratives,  leaving 
his  competitor  to  dispense  his  political  learning  to  the  trees.  Crockett 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one.  It  was  just  after  this  cam- 
paign that  he  met  with  Colonel,  afterward  President  Polk,  at  Pulaski. 
Colonel  Polk  remarked  to  him,  "  I  suppose,  Colonel,  we  shall  have  a  radi- 
cal change  of  the  judiciary  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature." 
"  Very  likely,  sir,"  replied  Crockett,  and  then  put  out  for  fear  somebody 
would  ask  him  what  that  all  meant,  which  he  could  not  have  answered. 
But  Crockett  was  an  apt  scholar  and  acquired  in  the  legislature  a  large 
fund  of  sound  information,  which  he  knew  how  to  improve  upon,  and  put 
to  the  best  account.  At  this  time,  Crockett  owned  a  grist  mill,  a  powder 
mill,  and   a  large  distillery,  all   connected,  and  worth    about   three    thou- 
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sand  dollars.  A  freshet  in  the  stream  carried  all  away.  He  surrendered 
everything  to  his  creditors,  and  began  life  anew  and  penniless.  His  wife- 
was  now  his  great  comfort. 

After  this  misfortune,  Crockett  emigrated  to  the  Obion  country  in 
West  Tennessee.  Here  he  selected  a  spot  where  the  nearest  house  was 
seven  miles  off,  and  the  next  nearest  fifteen.  It  was  a  complete  wilder- 
ness, and  filled  with  Indians;  bears,  deer,  turkeys,  and  smaller  game 
abounded.  He  kept  his  family  in  meat  by  hunting.  About  Christmas 
his  powder  gave  out,  and  one  of  the  most  perilous  adventures  of  his  life 
was  his  trip  through  the  snow,  across  swollen  streams  and  swamps,  to  get 
a  supply.  This  part  of  his  life  is  full  of  his  adventures  as  a  hunter.  Bear 
was  his  favorite  game,  and  he  relates  his  battle  with  one  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  killing,  which  weighed  600, pounds. 

In  1823,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  a  large  majority  over 
three  candidates,  in  a  district  composed  of  eleven  counties  in  West  Tennes- 
see. Crockett's  popularity  was  the  result  of  his  strong  common  sense,  his 
sterling  honesty,  his  skill  as  a  bear  hunter,  his  stock  of  stories,  and  his  fine 
vein  of  fun  and  humor.  At  this  session  of  the  legislature,  he  voted  for 
Colonel  Williams,  against  his  old  commander,  General  Jackson,  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  legisla- 
ture, he  became  a  candidate  for  Congress,  against  Colonel  Alexander,  and 
was  beaten  by  two  votes.  Colonel  Crockett  attributed  his  defeat  to  two 
causes:  cotton  had  gone  up  from  8  to  25  cents  a  pound,  and  Colonel 
Alexander  claimed  that  some  of  the  measures  he  had  supported  in  Con- 
gress were  the  cause  of  this  advance ;  and  then  Crockett  thought  that 
there  might  have  been  something  in  the  count. 

After  this  election,  Colonel  Crockett  went  back  to  his  bears,  devoting 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  their  pursuit,  and  sometimes  killing  as  many 
as  ten  in  a  single  hunt. 

At  the  next  congressional  election  the  bear  hunter  left  his  canebrakes 
and  became  a  candidate,  and  was  elected.  This  was  in  1827,  and  he  was 
elected  as  a  Jackson  man.  In  1829,  he  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  He  voted  against  Jackson's  Indian  bill,  which  raised  a  storm 
about  his  ears.  Crockett  was  defeated  for  the  third  time,  not  on  merits, 
but  by  a  petty  trick  of  his  opponents,  resorted  to  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  and  too  late  to  be  exposed.  At  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tion, however,  although  the  district  had  been  gerrymandered  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  beating  him,  he  was  triumphantly  elected  as  an  anti- 
Jackson  man  over  all  the  Jackson  influence. 

Colonel  Crockett  participated   in   the  debates  in  Congress  upon  those 
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subjects  in  which  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  specially  interested.  His 
speeches  were  marked  by  what  is  understood  as  "  the  plain  common- 
sense  view."  He  had  a  happy  faculty  of  adapting  his  language  and  his 
ideas  to  suit  the  circumstances.  He  could  talk  "  bar  "  with  the  back- 
woodsmen, and  was  sufficient  master  of  the  English  language  to  use  it 
without  attracting  any  attention  to  an  abuse  of  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Colonel  Crockett  employed  in  cultivated  circles  the  pro- 
nunciation and  grammar  that  is  usually  ascribed  to  him.  In  this  respect 
he  was  fully  the  equal  of  the  average  congressman  of  our  own  day. 

He  was  a  pronounced  anti-Jackson  man  ;  he  voted  against  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  his  state  relative  to  the  public  lands  of  Tennes- 
see;  he  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  the  first  resolution  of  which  reads : 

"  That  if  the  bounty  of  the  government  is  to  be  at  all  bestowed,  the 
destitute  poor,  and  not  the  rich  and  influential,  are  the  objects  who  most 
claim  it."  He  was  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
government,  and  said  in  a  speech  in  Congress  in  1830,  on  the  Marysville 
war  bill  that  "  he  would  vote  to  go  through  any  gentleman's  state  with  a 
road  or  canal  that  was  for  the  good  of  the  Union.  He  did  not  believe 
he  should  ever  give  up  that  doctrine." 

A  southern  member  of  Congress  entertaining  such  opinions,  and  who 
could  be  elected  from  Tennessee  in  spite  of  the  Jackson  influence,  was 
necessarily  a  favorite  in  the  northern  manufacturing  and  commercial  states. 
He  visited  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 
His  whole  journey  was  an  ovation  ;  attentions,  honors  and  testimonials  were 
showered  upon  him  wherever  he  came. 

Colonel  Crockett  had  now  become  a  changed  man.  Bear  hunting  had 
lost  its  wonted  charms,  and  his  trusty  rifle  hung  upon  the  hooks  until 
the  dust  covered  it.  He  had  now  found  other  game  to  pursue — the 
rewards  of  political  ambition.  His  writings  and  his  speeches  constitute 
part  of  the  anti-Jackson  literature  of  this  period,  characterized  by  the 
same  marks  that  the  partisan  productions  of  the  times  exhibit.  Was 
Colonel  Crockett,  M.  C,  as  happy  as  the  sixteen-year-old  boy  who  could 
not  read  and  write,  working  six  months  to  payoff  his  father's  debt  of  thirty- 
six  dollars  ?  Was  he  as  happy  as  when  gayly  footing  it  ten  miles  with  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  his  beef  money  in  his  pocket  to  see  his  lady  love, 
or  as  when  he  molded  bullets  in  the  winter  nights  while  his  blue-eyed 
Irish  wife  clacked  the  loom  and  laughed  and  talked  with  him  ? 

In  1835  he  was  defeated  for  Congress.*  This  preyed  heavily  upon  his 
spirits.      He  had  tasted  popular  favor  and  enjoyed  high  position,  and  was 
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loath  to  give  them  up.  Me  determined  to  leave  Tennessee  and  seek  a  new 
field  in  Texas.  Some  verses  of  his,  the  only  ones  he  ever  wrote,  show  the 
condition  of  his  mind  at  this  time.     He  says : 

Farewell  to  my  country  !  I  fought  for  thee  well, 

When  the  savage  rushed  forth  like  the  demons  from   hell. 

In  peace  or  in  war  I  have  stood  by  thy  side  ; 

My  country,  for  thee  I  have  lived  — would  have  died  ! 

But  I  am  cast  off— my  career  is  now  run, 

And  I  wander  abroad  like  the  prodigal  son — 

Where  the  wild  savage  roves  and  the  broad  prairies  spread, 

The  fallen — despised — will  again  go  ahead. 

At  this  period  the  colonel  makes  the  following  moral  observation,  viz.: 

"  He  who  commences  the  world  with  a  general  love  for  mankind,  and 
suffers  his  feelings  to  dictate  to  his  reason,  runs  a  great  hazard  of  reaping 
a  plentiful  harvest  of  ingratitude,  and  of  closing  a  tedious  existence  in 
misanthropy."  This  is  the  language  of  a  disappointed  man  ;  of  one  for 
whom  horse  and  dog  and  gun  no  longer  possessed  attraction. 

After  a  journey  full  of  adventure,  not  unmixed  with  some  political 
stump  speaking,  Colonel  Crockett  arrived  in  Texas.  We  approach  the 
end.     Let  us  take  a  last  view  of  our  hero. 

The  scene  is  at  the  Alamo.  The  Alamo  is  surrounded  by  the  army  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  but  six  of  the  Texan  garrison  are  left  alive.  The  garri- 
son has  surrendered  ;  Crockett  stands  alone  in  an  angle  of  the  fort,  the 
barrel  of  his  shattered  rifle  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  his  huge  bowie 
knife  dripping  blood.  There  is  a  frightful  gash  across  his  forehead,  while 
around  him  is  a  complete  barrier  of  about  twenty  Mexicans  lying  pell-mell, 
dead  and  dying.  Crockett's  look  and  step  are  as  undaunted  and  defiant  as 
ever.  The  word  of  death  is  given.  A  dozen  swords  are  sheathed  in  that 
brave  heart,  and  Crockett  falls  and  expires  without  a  groan,  a  frown  on  his 
brow,  and  a  smile  of  scorn  and  defiance  on  his  lips.  A  fitting  end  to  his 
heroic  life. 
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QUIVIRA.— A  SUGGESTION 

Where  was  Quivira?  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  this  time  into 
a  general  discussion  of  this  vexed  question,  the  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only 
object  of  this  paper  being  to  suggest  a  locality  I  have  not  heretofore  seen 
named  in  the  connection,  and  to  present  some  reasons  for  believing  the 
suggestion  worthy  of  consideration. 

But  it  is  proper  to  state  first,  that  the  suggestion  applies  to  the  Quivira 
of  Coronado's  Relation  and  probably  to  that  only ;  second,  that  I  take 
for  granted,  as  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  Gran  Quivira  of  New 
Mexico  has  no  connection  whatever  with  that  of  Coronado,  Ofiate  or  Pena- 
losa. 

Turning  to  the  "  Relation  "  of  Castaneda,  the  letter  of  Coronado  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  brief  "  Relation  "  of  Jaramillo,  let  us  examine 
the  narrative  of  the  expedition  and  the  account  of  this  region  as  there 
given. 

The  first  intimation  received  by  Coronado  in  regard  to  this  mysterious 
province  was  from  the  Indian  named  by  the  Spaniards  "  The  Turk,"  a 
native  of  the  country  "  adjacent  to  Florida,"  who  had  been  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians  of  Cicuye.  The  name  Florida,  as  is  well  known,  was  at 
that  time  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

The  statement"  of  this  Indian  (who  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Quivira), 
as  recorded  by  Castaneda,*  is  as  follows : 

"  This  Indian  told  him  (Coronado)  that  in  his  country  there  was  a  river 
two  leagues  wide,  in  which  fish  as  large  as  horses  were  found ;  canoes 
which  carried  twenty  oarsmen  on  each  side,  which  were  also  driven  by 
sails ;  that  the  chiefs  of  the  land  were  seated  in  their  sterns  upon  a  dais, 
while  a  large  golden  eagle  was  affixed  to  their  prows.  He  .added  that  the 
sovereign  of  this  region  took  his  siesta  beneath  a  large  tree  to  whose 
branches  golden  bells  were  hung  which  were  made  to  resound  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  wind.  He  also  declared  that  the  commonest  vessels  were  of 
sculptured  silver  ;  and  that  the  bowls,  plates  and  dishes  were  of  gold.  He 
called  gold  acochis" 

The  too  credulous  Spaniards,  blinded  by  their  thirst  for  gold,  believing 
this  wonderful  story,  determined  to  seek  this  country  of   fabulous    wealth. 

*  Relation,  in  Ternaux  Compans,  ix.  p.  77. 
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The  history  of  the  expedition  is  well  known,  hence"  it  is  only  necessary  (<>\- 
us  to  repeat  here  the  parts  to  which  we  desire  to  call  special  attention'. 

The  descriptions  given  of  the  buffaloes,  of  the  habits,  customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  of  the  plains  themselves;  of  the  distance 
and  direction  traveled,  and  numerous  other  particulars,  render  it  certain 
that  they  traveled  far  out  on  the  plains  toward  the  east,  and  most  probably 
entirely  across  them.  That  their  journey  was  not  direct  after  leaving 
Cicuye,  but  more  or  less  zig-zag  and  circuitous,  is  evident  from  the  relations. 

The  route  laid  down  by  General  Simpson*  has  been  more  generally 
accepted,  and  is  probably  the  nearest  correct  of  any  yet  suggested  ;  and 
the  theory  that  I  shall  advance  in  this  paper  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
places  the  route  and  terminus  further  southward. 

The  army  started  on  the  march  from  Cicuye.  "  When  the  army  quitted 
Cicuye  *  *  *  it  entered  the  mountains  that  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
to  arrive  at  the  plains ;  and  the  fourth  day  it  arrived  at  a  large  and  very 
deep  river  which  also  passes  near  Cicuy£,  for  which  reason  it  was  called 
the  '  river  of  Cicuye.'  We  were  obliged  to  wait  here  to  build  a  bridge,  which 
took  four  days  more.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  the  army  passed.  Ten 
days  afterward  some  huts  were  discovered,  inhabited  by  Indians  who  lived 
like  Arabs,  and  were  called  Querechos.  Traces  of  them  had  been  seen  for 
two  days.  These  Indians  lived  in  tents  of  tanned  buffalo  hides,  and  sub- 
sisted by  the  chase  of  these  animals."  f 

If  the  Pecos  ruins  mark  the  site  of  Cicuye,  as  maintained  by  Simpson  \ 
and  Bandalier,  §  then  it  is  most  probable  that  the  army,  instead  of  march- 
ing N.N.E.  over  the  Raton  Mountains,  as  Simpson  indicates,  after  having 
crossed  the  Tecolote  Range  in  this  direction,  turned  to  the  east  or  south- 
east, skirting  the  former  range  on  the  south,  and  passed  out  upon  the 
plains  bordering  the  Canadian  River  at  this  part  of  its  course.  || 

But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  for  believing  that  Coronado's 
army  took  this  direction.  First,  because  in  this  part  of  their  journey  they 
encountered  deep  ravines.  *[  Second,  Jaramillo  states:  "  As  well  as  I  can 
remember  we  took  a  direction  still  more  to  the  northeast  until  we  reached 
this  stream  (the  Cicuye).  After  having  passed  it,  we  turned  still  more  to 
the  right,  that  is  to  say  still  more  to  the  northeast."  **      Third,  "  they  arrived 

*  Smithsonian  Report,   1869,   pp.  312-340. 
f  Castaneda,  p.  116. 
%  Smithsonian  Report,    1869,  p.  335. 

§  Studies  among  the  Sedentary  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  p.  20. 
I  Marcy.     Red  River  of  Louisiana,  p.  39. 
*|f  Castaneda,  pp.  120,  125,  4. 
**  Relation,  p.  371. 
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at  a  great  ravine,  like  that  of  Coloma,  where  they  found  many  habitations 
of  Indians.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Dorantes  had  passed  by  that  village."* 
It  is  well  known  that  the  plains  bordering  the  upper  portion  of  the  Cana- 
dian region  are  traversed  by  deep  ravines  through  which  the  streams  find 
their  way.  The  statement  of  Jaramillo  shows  clearly  a  bend  of  their 
course  to  the  right,  and  his  "  northeast  "  appears  to  have  been  in  fact  east, 
or  somewhat  southeast.  And  lastly,  on  this  point,  the  actions  of  the 
Indians  at  the  village  of  Cona  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  statement 
that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Dorantes  had  been  there.  If  Coronado  reached 
a  point  on  their  route  it  most  certainly  was  south  of  the  route  laid  down 
by  Simpson.  These  wanderers  most  probably  followed  up  Red  River, 
being  guided  by  the  Indians  around  the  northern  end  of  the  "  Llano  Esta- 
cado."  Moreover,  it  is  stated  also,  f  that  Coronado's  army  had  been 
directed  much  too  far  toward  Florida.  There  they  were  informed  that 
Quivira  lay  more  toward  the  north,  and,  as  I  presume  from  the  fact  that 
they  crossed  some  deep  ravines,  from  this  point  they  turned  toward  the 
northeast,  crossing  the  streams  which  run  to  the  east. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  point,  the  larger  portion  of  the  army  re- 
turned in  charge  of  Tristan  de  Arellano,  and  Coronado  proceeded 
with  thirty  horsemen  and  six  footmen,  and  new  guides,  furnished  by  the 
Teyas  Indians.  From  thence,  according  to  Jaramillo  f,  whose  narrative 
appears  to  be  trustworthy,  they  journeyed  thirty  days,  tending  more 
northward  ;  making  short  daily  marches,  "always  finding  water,"  and,  "  on 
the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  "  (28th  June)  "we  reached  a  river  that 
we  had  also  found  below  Quivira.  Ysopeta  recognized  it,  and  said  we 
would  find  villages  by  descending  it.  We  crossed  it  and  followed  the 
northern  bank,  ascending  toward  the  northeast." 

This  stream,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
was  doubtless  the  Arkansas.  At  what  point  they  crossed  it,  and  whether 
they  had  touched  it  before  reaching  this  point,  as  the  writer  supposed,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  that  the  ultimate  point  reached  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  southwest  corner  of  Missouri,  is,  as  I  believe,  most  prob- 
able. 

According  to  Coronado's  letter  to  the  emperor,  §  '  The  soil  is  the  best 
that  can  be  seen  for  all  the  productions  of  Spain,  for  besides  being  strong 
and    black,  it   is  well  watered  by  brooks,  fountains   and   rivers.     I   found 

*  Castaneda,  p.   120. 

\  Castaneda,  p.  129. 

%  Relation,   p.   375. 

§  Ternaux  Compans,   ix.    p.  354. 
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plums  like  those  of  Spain,  nuts,  excellent  grapes  and  mulberries,"  which 
will  agree  very  well  with  the  region  1  have  suggested. 

The  strongest  evidences  in  favor  of  this  supposition  arc  the  statements 
of  Castancda  ;  but  the  directions  given  by  this  writer  are  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon,  as  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  tremble  to 
compare  them.  He  asserts*  that  all  the  country  as  far  as  Quivira  is  one- 
plain  ;  that  at  this  point  the  mountains  (Ozark,  I  presume)  are  first  seen  ; 
that  in  this  country  the  "great  river,  the  Espiritu  Santo,  that  Don  h'ernan- 
do  de  Soto  discovered  in  Florida,  has  its  source;"  he  also  further  states 
that  "It  traverses  afterwards  a  province  called  Arache.  Its  sources  were 
not  seen,  they  were  a  long  way  off  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  is  on  the  side  of  the  plains.  It  traverses  these  (plains)  entirely  and 
also  the  Cordillera  of  the  North  Sea."  It  is  evident,  from  this  statement, 
that  he  believed  the  Arkansas,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  west  of  the 
plains  and  flows  across  them,  was  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  it  passed  through  the  range  which  was  observed  to  the  east  of  Qui- 
vira;  and  immediately  beyond  which,  he  believed,  would  be  found  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  (North  Sea). 

This  explanation  makes  his  various  statements  consistent  with  each 
other,  except  as  to  the  confusion  of  directions.  It  is  also  evident,  as  I 
think,  that  the  mountains,  "  beyond  Quivira  "  and  "  toward  the  North 
Sea,"  could  be  none  other  than  the  Osage  Range.  If  I  have  correctly  in- 
terpreted his  language,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  ultimate  point  reached 
was  not  further  north  than  I  have  placed  it,  and  possibly  as  far  south  as 
the  northeast  portion  of  Indian  Territory. 

Taking  all  the  facts  mentioned  into  consideration,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Simpson  and  Parkman  in  locating  the  extreme  point  of  Coronado's  jour- 
ney as  far  north  as  they  place  it.  It  is  true  Coronado  claims  that  he 
reached  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  But  I  find  by  taking  the  latitude 
given  by  Espejo  and  some  others  of  the  early  explorers  of  New  Mexico, 
where  the  places  are  now  known,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  given  as  much  as 
two  or  three  degrees  further  north  than  it  really  is.  I  think  it  more  prob- 
able that  Coronado's  march  extended  but  little,  if  any,  north  of  370  north 
latitude. 

Was  the  Turk's  statement  wholly  false?  And  if  not,  did  Coronado 
in  reality  reach  the  Quivira  he  was  in  search  of  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Turk's  tale  was  very  highly  embellished  ; 
and  that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  singing  bells  and  golden  eagle,  will 
have  to  be  stricken  out,  is  conceded,  but  there  still  remain  the  following  im- 

*  Relation,  igs-S'. 
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portant,  and — allowing  something  for  exaggeration — possible  statements  : 
"  That  in  his  country  was  a  river  two  leagues  wide,  in  which  fish  as  large 
as  horses  were  caught  ;  that  on  the  river  were  canoes  carrying  twenty 
oarsmen  on  each  side,  and  that  the  chiefs  or  lords  of  the  land  were  seated 
in  the  stern  of  these  canoes,  on  a  dais." 

That  these  statements,  if  substantially  correct,  could  only  apply  to  the 
Mississippi,  must  be  admitted. 

By  turning  to  the  "  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  Florida  by  De  Soto," 
written  by  a  Fidalgo  of  Elvas,*  we  find  the  following  statement  : 

The  army  of  De  Soto  has  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
resting  near  by  while  preparations  are  being  made  to  cross  it.  De  Soto  is 
endeavoring  to  enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  a  noted  Cacique, 
whose  warriors  have  been  showing  themselves  for  several  days  in  canoes 
on  the  river.  The  chief,  whose  name  is  Aquixo,  has  sent  word  that  he  will 
visit  the  Spanish  camp  the  next  day. 

"  The  next  day  the  Cacique  arrived  with  two  hundred  canoes  filled  with 
men,  having  weapons.  They  were  painted  with  ochre,  wearing  great 
bunches  of  white  and  other  plumes  of  many  colors,  having  feathered 
shields  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  sheltered  the  oarsmen  on  either 
side,  the  wrarriors  standing  erect  from  bow  to  stern,  holding  bows  and  ar- 
rows. The  barge  in  which  the  Cacique  came,  had  an  awning  at  the  poop, 
under  which  he  sate;  and  the  like  had  the  barges  of  the  other  chiefs,  and 
there,  from  under  the  canopy,  where  the  chief  man  was,  the  course  was 
directed  and  the  orders  issued  to  the  rest."     *      *      * 

"These  were  fine-looking  men,  very  large  and  well  formed ;  and  what 
with  the  awnings,  the  plumes  and  the  shields,  the  pennons  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  fleet,  it  appeared  like  a  famous  armada  of  galleys." 
This  is  substantially  confirmed  by  Biedma. 

There  is  something  in  this  so  strongly  resembling  the  description 
given  by  the  Turk,  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  individual, 
although  condemned  as  a  liar  and  traitor,  was  attempting  to  describe, 
with  extravagant  embellishments,  what  he  in  reality  had  seen,  and  that  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Arkansas,  bordering  the  Mississippi,  was  the  Ouivira 
of  which  he  spoke ;  and  that  the  course  he  led  the  army  during  the 
first  part  of  the  journey,  was,  in  fact,  in  the  right  direction  to  the 
country  to  which  he  referred.  Ysopete  probably  belonged  to  another 
tribe,  living  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  plains,  and,  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  his  people,  objected  to  the  course  the  Turk  was  leading  them  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,   when  his  influence  finally  prevailed,  directed 

*  Chap.  XXII.,  Transl.,  Bradford  Club  Series,  vol.  5,  p.  103. 
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them  to  his  own  country,  calling  it  Quivira.  But  even  after  they  had 
reached  this  supposed  Quivira,  the  Turk  denied  that  it  was  the  place 
sought,  and   contended  that  it  was  still  beyond  at  the  great  river. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  Coronado  never  reached  the  Quivira 
he  was  in  search  of.  The  Turk  was  the  first  to  mention  this  locality  and 
describe  it",  and  it  was  his  description  that  induced  the  Spaniards  to  start 
in  search  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  learned  that  they  were  in  search 
of  a  locality  of  that  name,  there  were  found  others  who  could  tell  exactly 
where  it  was  and  the  way  thither;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Turk  was  the 
only  one  the  army  met  with  who  had  been  to,  and  was  acquainted  with, 
the  tribes  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  it  is  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  when  this  statement  was  made  to 
Coronado  by  the  Turk,  the  history  of  Dc  Soto's  expedition  was  not  known  ; 
in  fact  at  that  very  time  the  latter  was  yet  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
former  reached  the  eastern  terminus  of  his  journey  about  the  middle  of 
July,  1 541,  *  while  the  latter  did  not  cros  sthc  Mississippi  until  about  the 
first  of  June,  1541,  as  we  find  him  at  Pacaha  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  + 

I  note  the  following  additional  facts  which  appear  to  corroborate  the 
theory  advanced.  Jaramillo,  speaking  of  the  country  beyond  the  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  Arkansas,  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Quivira,  says  :  J 
"  It  "  (a  village  they  passed)  "  was  built  near  brooks,  small  but  beautiful, 
and  bordered  by  fertile  fields,  and  which  flow  into  the  great  river  of  which 
we  have  spoken."  This  "  great  river  "  was,  beyond  question,  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  (Arkansas),  as  he  has  mentioned,  up  to  this  point  of  the 
narrative  since  leaving  the  Cicuye  (Pecos),  no  other  one  to  which  the 
appellation  "  great  river  "  would  be  applicable.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  they  had  not  reached  the  Kansas  River,  but  were  still  in  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Arkansas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Verdigris  or  Neosho. 

According  to  the  Fidalgo  of  Elvas,  §  Moscoso,  while  on  his  westward  march 
at  a  village  named  Soacatino,  heard  rumors  of  other  Christians  who  were 
wandering  about  not  far  from  there,  toward  the  south.  Although  the 
direction  given  locates  these  wanderers  too  far  south,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  either  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions,  or  Coro- 

*  It  is  true  that  Castafieda  says — p.  137 — that  Arellano  reached  Tiguex  near  the  middle  of  July, 
1542,  and  is  followed  in  this  respect  by  Davis  in  his  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  ;  but  as 
Simpson  remarks — Sm.  Rep.,  1869,  p.  320,  note — this  is  a  manifest  error.  Moreover,  Coronado's 
letter  to  the  emperor,  after  his  return  to  Tiguex,  is  dated  October  20,  1541. — Ternaux  Compans,  ix. 
p.  362. 

f  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  chap,  xxiv.,  Bradford  Club  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  112. 

%  Relation,  p.  376. 

£  Chap,  xxxiv. 
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nado's  party.  But  the  language,  if  to  be  relied  upon,  could  only  refer  to 
the  latter.  Other  rumors  of  a  similar  import  were  heard,  but  Spanish 
cruelty  and  torture,  and  the  want  of  interpreters,  caused  the  Indians  to 
change  their  answers  so  often  as  to  finally  induce  Moscosa  and  his  army 
to  look  upon  them  as  idle  tales,  *:f  although  most  probably  founded  on  fact. 

For  it  is  scarcely  possible  the  two  armies  should  have  come  so  near  each 
other  without  rumors  of  one  passing  to  the  other  after  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed.  De  Soto  probably  approached  nearer  to  Coronado's  route  than 
Moscosa,  but  being  the  same  year  the  news  failed  to  reach  him. 

Biedma  mentions  similar  rumors,  but  says  they  were  false,  "  for  the 
Indians  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  any  others  than  ourselves,  although 
as  we  made  so  many  turns  it  might  be  in  some  of  them  they  had  observed 
our  passing."  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Indians  knew  their 
course  better  than  they  did  themselves. 


-^Q-tfA^oJ   <tt^yn^u) 


*  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  L.  5,  p.  1,  c.  2. 
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Intelligence  from  S:   IV:  to  D:  C:  red  11'*  Feb3'. 

Philadelphia,  Jan  25,  1781 
Before  this  letter  reaches  you,  you  will  in  some  measure  know  the  event  of  the 
revolt  in  the  Jersey  line.  You  can't  conceive  what  an  effect  those  revolts  have  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  I  am  convinced  that  the  part  the  Pennsylvania 
line  has  taken  (except  their  suffering  the  two  men  to  be  executed)  is  right,  and  will 
in  the  end  answer  a  greater  purpose,  than  if  they  had  gone  immediately  over  to 
you.*  It  is  much  feared  by  our  leaders  that  the  whole  army  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample.    I  dont  think  it  unlikely. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  is  dispersed,  about  two  thirds  of  them  disbanded,  and  the 
rest  gone  on  furlough.  I  think,  without  any  intention  of  returning.  The  officers 
are  coming  to  this  place  to  quarter  for  the  winter,  or  until  the  men  on  furlough  are 
pleased  to  return.  The  Poor  Dogs  are  left  without  waiters,f  so  general  is  the  dis- 
solution of  the  line.  Some  of  them,  the  Off.rs,  were  yesterday  on  their  way  down  in  a 
Shallop  from  Trenton  to  this  place  with  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the  line,  and  when 
they  were  informed  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jersey  line,  as  well  as  an  apprehension  that 
some  discontents  were  like  to  arise  in  this  city  among  the  disbanded  troops  who 
were  waiting  there  for  their  pay  and  not  like  to  get  it — in  that  case  they  thought  it 
most  advisable  that  the  army  should  not  come  to  town  and  therefore  threw  them 
all  into  the  river,  this  you  may  depend  on. 

Official  accounts  from  General  Green  say  that  his  army  is  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress immaginable  and  that  he  sees  no  way  of  relieving  it.  The  messenger  waits — I 
have  not  time  to  say  a  word  more. — Adieu — \ 

*By  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  American  army,  by  the  dismissal  of  the  larger  part,  and  the 
furloughing  the  rest,  of  the  mutineers. 

f  Officers'  servants. 

\  In  his  letter  to  Washington  of  13th  January,  17S1,  written  just  twelve  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  this  letter  of  ' '  S.  W. ",  from  his  camp  on  the  Pedee,  Gen.  Greene  says  :  ' '  The  militia  have  ravaged 
this  quarter  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  shall  be  subsisted.  The 
want  of  money  is  a  great  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  supporting  the  army;  but  the  want  of  arrange- 
ment is  no  less  an  evil  than  that.  We  have  but  a  very  little  force  in  the  field,  and  two  thirds  of 
them  are  totally  unfit  for  duty  ;  and  unless  clothing  arrives  I  must  disband  them."  Ill  Sparks 
Corr.  208. 
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New  York  March  2nd  17S1 

James  O'Ifara*  came  this  morning  from  Jersey,  he  left  Acquaquenunckf  last 
night,  and  from  Warwick  J  last  Sunday. — 1200  New  England  troops  under  Lafayette 
marched  from  the  Highlands  last  Sunday  morning  and  got  to  Morristown  Monday 
night,  where  the  Jersey  brigade  was  to  join  them  and  to  proceed  on  to  the  South- 
ward. Yesterday  the  York  line  marched  from  N:  Windsor  and  reached  Beverhouts 
farm  that  night  and  this  morning  was  to  proceed  to  Morristown.  A  person  who 
conversed  with  some  of  the  officers  of  this  line  on  their  march  was  told  they  were 
ordered  to  Morristown,  and  supposed  they  were  going  to  the  southward — Washing- 
ton had  left  N:  Windsor  and  came  down  with  the  troops. § 

No  troops  left  in  the  Highlands,  but  what  are  in  and  about  the  forts  at  West 
Point.  He  was  told  their  numbers  were  4000 — No  militia  was  called  out  except  a 
small  guard  at  Second  River  of  10  or  12  men — Butler  and  Brant  were  proceeding 
to  Albany  and  met  with  very  little  opposition — The  inhabitants  at  and  above  Albany 
appear  very  friendly — He  was  told  the  French  troops  were  on  their  march  from 
Rhode  Island  and  it  was  said  some  of  them  were  to  come  to  Morristown.  ||  There 
is  a  Capts  guard  of  30  men  of  the  Jersey  line  left  at  Pompton  to  take  care  of  the  stores. 

March  2 
Uzal '  Woodruff  \  left  Jersey  yesterday — He  says  Howe's  Brigade  and  five  com- 
panies of  the  Jersey  line  were  on  the  march  last  Tuesday  between  Boundbrook  and 
Brunswick — They  received  at  Morristown  two  pair  shoes,  a  waistcoat  and  overhalls, 
and  a  few  of  them  had  coats — The  York  line  and  the  remainder  of  [the]  Jersey 
line,  he  heard,  were  to  follow  them — ,  they  sayd  they  were  going  against  Arnold,  and 
that  he  was  already  blocked  up — Howe  and  Fayette  commanded  the  troops  on  the 
march.     Washington  is  at  Morristown  and  was  to  follow. 

*  The  man  of  this  name  for  whose  apprehension  Gov.  Livingston  offered  "  200  dollars  of  the  bills 
of  credit  of  this  state  "  in  his  proclamation  of  3d  August,  1781,  for  the  arrest  of  Ensign  Moody  and 
his  party  ;  which  produced  Moody's  amusing  counter  proclamation  bearing  the  same  date,  offering 
200  guineas  "  true  money"  for  Livingston's  delivery  alive  of  the  Provost  in  New  York,  or  "half 
the  sum  "  for  his  ears  and  nose,  which  are  too  well  known  and  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken. — Riv- 
ington's  Gazette  of  25th  Aug.,  1781. 

\  Acquackanonck,  on  the  Passaic,  above  Newark,  N.  J. 

fin  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

£  On  19th  February,  1781,  Washington  gave  Lafayette  his  instructions  for  the  expedition  to 
Virginia,  on  the  22d  he  wrote  to  St.  Clair  to  put  such  Pennsylvania  troops  as  he  could  get  together 
under  Gen.  Fayette's  command.  Gov.  Clinton  objected  to  the  New  York  line  being  taken  from  the 
frontiers  of  that  state,  but  without  effect— except  that  six  companies  of  them  were  ordered  to  West 
Point  for  a  short  time.      Washington  left  New  Windsor  for  Newport  on  2d  March. 

I  The  French  army  were  to  go  by  sea  according  to  Washington's  plan,  but  it  was  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  a  part  of    the  fleet  being  sent  to  the  Chesapeake  before  his  proposal  arrived  at  Newport. 

If  The  same  person  mentioned  before  under  January  20,  and  February  7,  who  was,  at  different 
times  in  the  Jersey  troops,  and  in  the  continentals  ;  the  name  in  these  entries  is  spelled  "  Wood- 
roff"  and   "Woodruff." 
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N-  B.— The  above  intelligence  in  March    was  copied  by  mistake,  before  that  of 

February  was  quite  finished. 

Feb  2%'h  1  781.  Col.  Robinson. 

Christian  Lowzicr,  and  Richard  van  Riper;'  say  they  live  at  Acquaquenunck, 
which  place  they  left  Monday  last — 

It  was  reported  that  Part  of  Washington's  army  were  to  go  to  the  Southward 
being  sent  for  and  they  heard  some  had  marched  to  Morristown  from  Pompton,  but 
that  they  heard  nothing  of  troops  coming  from  the  Highlands.  They  knew  nothing 
of  Washington  himself — 

P-  S. — The  above  two  men  are  come  in  as  it  appears  to  me,  only  on  y"  scheme 
of  trade,  they  affect  to  be  very  ignorant  of  publick  matters. 

15.  R: 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Ward  to  Col:  B:  Robinson,    dated  Bergen  J'oint  27' h 

Febr\  81. 
Sir 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  still  in  the  Jerseys,  who  informed  me  that  it 
was  publickly  reported  last  night  in  the  tavern,  that  the  troops  from  Morristown, 
were  on  their  march,  but  does  not  know  where. 

I  shall  take  every  pains  in  my  power  to  ascertain  their  destination,  and  every 
other  interesting  intellegence.  The  want  of  a  proper  coat  impedes  our  operations 
much.     I  am  yours  &c  Thos  Ward.f 

The  man  who  brought  the  above  letter,  informed  me  that  a  party  of  the  Refugees 
from  Bergen  Point  were  in  the  Jerseys  last  night:  they  heard  the  Rebells  had  thir- 
teen boats  at  Springfield,  and  their  troops  collecting  at  that  place.  They  were 
advised  to  return 

27th  February,  1781 — Mr.   Shoemaker — % 
Robert  Olds  left  East  Bradford  in  Connecticut  the  i5lhinst — says  they  are  build- 
ing ten  whale  boats  there,  and  more  at  Guilford  and  other  places  ;  in  the  whole  30 
boats  to  be  commanded  by  a  Captain  Davis,  will  be  completed  in  a  fortnight,  and 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  Sound  as  it  is  said  in  preventing  the  trade  of  taking  out 

*  Richard  van  Riper,  captain  in  Colonel  Thomas's  battalion  "Detached  Militia,"  July  18. 
1776. — Stry Iter's  New  Jersey  Register,  416. 

f  The  Capt.  Thomas  Ward  who  led  an  unsuccessful  land  expedition  into  New  Jersey  on  21  Nov. , 
1780. — II   Moore  s  Diary  Am.  Rev.  34S. 

^Joseph,  a  brother  of  Samuel  Shoemaker,  the  well  known  loyalist  of  Philadelphia.  After 
throwing  up  his  commission  as  a  Whig  officer  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Joseph  Shoe- 
maker joined  the  other  side,  and  was  engaged  in  trading  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia,  was  cap- 
tured and  carried  into  New  York,  and  afterward  engaged  in  privateering. — II  Sabine,  301.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  auditors  of  one  of  the  accounts  of  John  Smyth,  City  Treasurer  of  New  York, 
published  by  order  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  Rivington's  Gazette  of  1st  June,  1782. — II  Jones's  Hist. 
N.  Y. ,  pp.  459,  460. 
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provisions  and  bringing  in  goods  from  N.  York.  Few  or  no  troops  are  raised  for 
the  Continental  Army,  for  the  present  year.  Continental  money  passes  72  for  one, 
and  their  new  State  money  three  paper  dollars  for  one  silver  one.  It  was  said  the 
Congress  had  obtained  a  list  of  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  agreed  to  appear  for 
his  Majesty's  Government  (10  or  11  hundred)  many  were  under  apprehensions  of 
being  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  mines  *  or  banished,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
were  endeavoring  to  come  off ;  that  a  Mr  Hoyt  and  another  gentleman  of  Character 
came   away  when  he  did  and  are  now  on  Long  Island, f  that  great  numbers  from 

*  The  abandoned  subterranean  mines  at  Simsbury ,  Ct. ,  called  ' '  the  Newgate  of  Connecticut, "  which 
were  prepared  for,  and  used  as  dungeons  for  Tories  by  the  Connecticut  authorities  in  the  Revolution. 

f  The  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress  contain  no  reference  to  this  matter.  Washington, 
through  one  of  his  agents,  a  Capt.  Walker,  was  informed  of  it  and  wrote  General  Parsons  on  22d 
Feb.,  17S1,  saying  :  "  Your  knowledge  of  the  country  and  characters  of  the  people  will  enable  you 
best  to  conduct  the  investigation,  and  as  you  live  in  one  of  the  counties  (Stratford  and  Fairfield 
counties)  where  it  seems  to  originate,  you  may  do  it  with  the  less  risk  of  suspicion.  I  am  therefore 
to  request  that  you  will  undertake  the  affair  in  the  manner  you  think  most  likely  to  succeed,  and 
will  set  about  it  immediately."  '"'  *  "  "  The  person  who  will  serve  you  as  a  spy  must  be  assured 
of  some  generous  compensation  such  as  will  be  an  object  to  his  family  and  secure  his  fidelity.  This 
I  leave  to  your  management." — YII  Sparks,  474. 

Parsons  went  to  Reading,  in  Fairfield  county,  at  once,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  twenty-two 
days  later,  sent  a  very  remarkable  report  to  Washington.  In  this  he  states  he  has  "not  been  able 
to  make  the  discoveries  wished  for  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision  to  make  any  attempt  to  secure 
the  persons  concerned.  I  believe  it  certain  that  an  association  is  formed  to  submit  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  terms  of  the  last  proclamation  ;  that  the  number  of  associators  is  daily  increasing; 
that  their  names  are  transmitted  to  New  York  as  often  as  opportunity  presents  ;  that  a  register  was 
kept  of  them  in  Newtown  (Connecticut),  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  register  is  now  there,  or  can 
be  found  if  there,  "*  *  *  *  *"  that  many  persons  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  enemy 
who  are  preparing  to  join  them  ;  about  forty  have  made  attempts  since  I  have  been  here,  but  were 
disappointed.  Persons  are  also  employed  to  enlist  these  men,  and  are  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  promise  of  commissions.  Regular  stages  of  information  are  established  from  the  shores 
through  the  country  to  Canada.  Despatches  have  lately  gone  through  these  channels  to  Vermont. 
I  think  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  the  plan  in  its  extent.  So  much  caution  is  used  by 
them  that  my  prospects  are  small  of  obtaining  the  register  or  exposing  to  punishment  any  char- 
acters of  importance."  After  stating  that  he  knows  about  forty  engaged  in  trade  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy  at  Lloyd's  Neck  (on  Long  Island),  and  that  he  believes  "  this  is  not  a  quarter 
part  of  those  who  are  concerned,  in  so  doing,"  he  says,  "  it  has  become  difficult  to  know  what  is 
best  to  be  done  in  those  towns.  To  make  the  inquiries  thorough  and  take  up  all  concerned,  will 
drive  great  numbers  to  the  enemy  ;  and  to  omit  it  will  put  the  few  well  affected  who  now  remain 
here,  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  every  effort  we  can  make  to  protect  them." 
"  *  *  *  "  In  short  the  evil  has  taken  so  deep  root  it  is  become  a  subject  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  and  difficult  to  know  how  far  it  is  best  to  extend  the  inquiries. "  *  *  *  "  The  spy  employed," 
hesays  "  has  assurances  of  generous  pay  for  his  time  and  services,  and  if  he  finds  out  the  plan,  and  is 
detected  and  has  to  fly,  he  is  to  have  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  life,"  and  the  letter  closes  by 
suggesting  that  he,  Parsons,  should  return  to  camp  and  leave  Capt.  Walker  "  to  prosecute  the  inquiries 
least  my  continuing  here  should  occasion  jealousies.  I  can  return  again  when  any  thing  is  prepared 
for  execution."  The  whole  letter  is  in  III  Sparks  Rev.  Corr.,  ppi  260,  263,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  Heron's  letters  in  this  "  Private  intelligence  "  shows  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  things.  No 
further  measures  seem  ever  to  have  been  taken  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
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Connecticut,  &c,  areremoving  to— the  State  of  Vermont  which  is  become  a  pla<  e  of 
refuge  and  secure  from  being  molested  by  the  British  or  Indians.  Farms  in  Con- 
necticut will  not  rent  for  more  than  will  pay  the  taxes.  Universal  distress  and  dis- 
content through  the  whole  state. 

2%th  February.      17S1. 

Mc  Farlane*  says  Col  Dayton  came  to  him  last  night  \  and  offered  him  three- 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  two  hundred  guineas,  if  lie  would  come  over  and  find 
out  the  situations  of  the  Guards,  Regiments,  and  shipping  here,  and  as  he  could  not 
expect  he  could  do  it  himself,  free  pardon  to  any  Refugee,  that  would  undertake  it, 
and  an  hundred  Guineas.  That  Dayton  told  him  if  he  would  do  this  business  to 
General  Washington's  satisfaction,  he  should  carry  letters  to  his  correspondents  in 
N.  York — that  immediately  on  his  return  he  was  to  go  to  Morristown,  and  if  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  not  there,  he  was  to  go  N.  Windsor. 

The  French  are  said  to  be  moving. — Six  hundred  cords  of  wood  are  ordered 
to  be  cut  at  Connecticut  Farms. — The  Jersey  troops  are  at  Morristown,  expresses 
are  passing  every  day. 

Feb  28.  1 78 1. 
Rob*  Galbreath  left  Pompton  the  14th  Febr.  and  came  to  Caheati  f  with  his 
wife  and  children  where  he  remained  till  a  fortnight  ago,  at  which  time  he 
determined  to  come  back  to  N:  York.  He  took  what  he  thought  the  safest  route 
for  this  purpose  by  way  of  Pompton.  He  informs  that  on  Saturday  last,  the  24th 
inst.,  he  met  a  division  of  the  rebel  army  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  (whom  he  knows  personally)  upon  their  march  towards  Morristown.  They 
were  then  ten  miles  from  Morristown,  upon  the  road  from  Pompton — he  was 
told  by  some  of  their  officers  that  their  numbers  were  nearly  two  thousand.  That 
the  corps  was  chiefly  composed  of  New  England  troops  draughted  from  the  several 
brigades,  with  one  light  infantry  company  from  the  York  and  one  from  the 
Jersey  brigades — that  they  had  no  artillery  with  them,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  few  waggons — They  are  formed  into  two  Brigades.  He  thinks  each  com- 
manded by  a  Brigadier  General.  The  Soldiers  belonging  to  the  New  England 
troops  had  received  nine  silver  dollars  per  man — the  others  none. 

G:  BeckwithJ 

*On  Feb.  25,  three  days  prior  to  this  statement  of  McFarlane,  Washington  wrote  to  La  Fayette 
that  one  Hagerty,  a  spy,  told  him  that  a  reinforcement  of  600  men  for  Arnold  was  preparing,  and 
was  to  sail  under  a  convoy  which  "would  not  be  ready  till  the  end  of  this  week.  I  do  not  give  much 
credit  to  anything  he  says  ;  but  if  it  is  so,  Col.  Dayton  will  probably  be  able  to  give  some  knowl- 
edge of  it."  To  verify  this  story  was  probably  the  object  of  this  offer  of  Dayton,  who  at  this  time 
was  the  head  of  Washington's  secret  intelligence  agency  for  New  Jersey.  McFarlane  probably 
enlarged  Dayton's  figures  to  increase  his  own  importance  to  the  British. 

fSo  in  the  MS. 

\  The  signature  in   full  of   Major  Beckwith. 
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March  isi — Col.  Robiiison. 

A  person  just  come  from  the  North  River,  brings  intelligence  that  the  light 
Infantry  stationed  on  both  sides  the  river  were  in  motion  the  23d  instant  with 
three  days  provision.  That  3000  were  ordered  from  the  East  side,  but  that  only 
1500  went  across — their  destination  unknown  ;  but  supposed  by  some  to  make  such 
a  feint  as  might  favor  an  expedition  lately  formed  at  N:  rort  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
in  order  to  take  General  Arnold  and  the  troops  under  his  command — Three  sail 
of  the  line  with  800  land  forces  (without  transports)  are  said  by  some  to  compose 
this  Expedition — Other  accounts  mention  that  the  forces  consist  of  the  Ardent  of 
20  Guns  2  large  Frigates  with  800  land  forces  as  aforesaid,  and  that  three  continen- 
tal frigates  from  Boston  were  to  join  them.* 

Eight  o'clock  in  the  Ev.g. 
Sir, 

Glover  this  moment  arrived,  and  brought  me  a  sealed  letter  without  date  or 
name  to  it.      He  says  he  received  it  last  night  from  Mc  Kay  and  Knapp,  at  Horse 

Neck.f 

I  am,  &c. 

B.  Robinson 
To  Majr  De  Lancey. 

March  5 — Major  Brown. 
"  Within  this  hour  past  we  have  news  that  the  troops  marching  for  the 
"  Southn  are  ordered  back,  but  dont  know  the  cause — they  add,  some  of  them,  a 
"  French  fleet  is  expected  ; — 'tis  said  three  horses  have  been  killed,  going  express 
"for  the  above  purposes.  J — A  member  of  Congress  told  a  person  of  credit  belonging 
"  to  the  town,  who  was  a  few  days  ago  in  Philadelphia,  that  Lord  Cornwalli's  army 
"  was  superior  to  Greens,  was  pursuing  him  and  within  30  miles  of  Green.  § 

-  I  received  just  now  the  letter  from  Newark  from  which  I  copied  the  above  ex- 
tract.    It  was  written  this  morning.     The  letter  mentions  what  we  have  had  before, 

*  This  information  refers  to  La  Fayette's  movement  to  Virginia,  and  the  first  French  naval 
expedition  to  the  Chesapeake,  under  de  Tilly. 

\  Now  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  The  Glover  who  brought  this  letter  was  probably  the  Capt. 
Glover  who  piloted  the  "  party  of  refugees  from  Connecticut  (except  two  that  were  foreigners) 
commanded  by  one  Barnwell,  who  used  to  live  in  this  neighborhood,"  as  Gen.  Silliman  himself 
describes  them,  who  seized  and  carried  off  that  officer  to  Long  Island,  in  May,  1774,  by  Sir  H. 
Clinton's  orders.  Glover  was  a  native  of  Newtown,  Connecticut,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  had 
been  employed  by  Gen.  Silliman.  He  seems  to  have  played  the  same  part  for  Sir  H.  Clinton 
that  Capt.  Caleb  Brewster,  mentioned  before,  did  for  Gen.  Washington  in  the  whale-boat  trade  and 
intelligence  expeditions  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

jThe  troops  were  not  recalled  ;  these  expresses  were  to  convey  intelligence  merely. 

§  In  a  letter  of  March  1st,  17S1,  Washington  tells  Lafayette  :  *'  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
General  Greene,  by  which  it  appears  that  Cornwallis  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  was  penetrating 
the  country  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  Greene,  with  a  much  inferior  force  retiring  before  him, 
having  determined  to  pass  the  Roanoke." — VII  Sparks,  445. 
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that  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  rebel  troops  met  at  Trenton  on  Wednesday  last 

and  embarked  and  sailed  on  Thursday  in  shallops  &c  down   the  delaware  to   go  to 
Newcastle,  thence  to  proceed  across  to  the  Head  of  El*,  to  catch  General  Arnold 
(as  they  say)      They  add  "that  they  expected   to  be  joined  by  more'"— I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  this  written  in  haste 
From  Your  Obt.  serv't 

Signed  D.  J.  Brown 

n'*  March,  178-* 

Mr.  H.  says  the  French  fleet  will  not  sail  unless  the  Admiral  detaches  [  ships]  so 
as  to  give  them  a  decided  superiority,  which  they  imagine  he  will  do  to  <  onvoy  the 
intended  expedition— They  are  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  their 
expected  reinforcement — which  they  look  for  this  month. 

The  Orders  La  Fayette  received  were  to  attack  Arnold,  provided  he  could  do  it 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  if  not  he  was  to  turn  his  course  to  General  Green. 
At  the  time  he  marched  it  was  supposed  that  Gen  Arnold  was  blockaded  up  by 
the  French. 

Gen  Parsons's  aid  de  Camp,  whose  name  is  Lawrence  is  soliciting  leave  to  come 
in  to  see  his  mother.  He  thinks  it  is  in  our  power  to  tamper  with  him  and  that 
from  Parson's   mercenary  disposition,  there  is  little  doubt  of  success. \ 

Gen.  Washington  and  Mons.  Rochambeau  met  at  Lebanon  to  concert  some 
future  operations.]; 

*  The  figure  "  1  "  is  omitted  in  the  MS. 

f  ' '  General  Parsons's  aid  de  Camp  "  who  gives  this  information  about  that  general  was  Major  Oliver 
Lawrence,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  Dr.  Emmett's  other  MS.  volume:  "Lieut 
Vincent  of  the  Guides  and  Pioneers  broke  out  of  Fishkill  Provost  last  Monday  night, — says  the 
army  and  inhabitants  are  in  the  greatest  distress  for  clothing  and  provisions.  The  Congress  Reg1 
have  been  a  fortnight  without  drawing  any  flour.  Two  Continental  ofnrs  told  him  that  Ethan 
Allen  had  had  two  or  three  conferences  with  Col:  Carlton,  and  had  certainly  gone  over  and  joined 
the  King's  troops.  The  printing  press  is  stop'd  there,  they  say  for  want  of  paper.  The  Congress 
Regiment  consists  of  near  500  men.  Oliver  Laurens  (so  spelled  in  the  MS.)  an  aid  de  camp  to 
General  Parsons,  got  four  guineas  from  Capt.  Williams  for  Vincent  but  would  not  let  him  have  it. 
A  Lieut,  and  Adj*  Molton  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Reg4  recrl  £$  is  4d  from  his  father  for 
him,  but  did  not  give  him  any  part  of  it.  "  MS.  vol.  of  "  Information  of  Deserters  and  others  not 
included  in  private  Intelligence,"  under  date  of  18th  Dec,  1780. 

X  This  information  is  from  "Mr.  H.,"  the  Mr.  Heron  mentioned  in  the  note  to  his  former  letter, 
entered  4  Feb.  ante;  and  it  shows  how  quickly  and  correctly  he  got  intelligence  from  the  American 
headquarters.  Washington's  order  to  Lafayette,  then  in  Philadelphia,  permitting  him  to  join  Gen. 
Greene  in  the  event  mentioned,  was  written  from  New  Windsor  on  March  1st.  It  could  not  have 
reached  Lafayette  in  Philadelphia  in  less  than  three  days  (Washington's  letters  of  25  and  26  Feb. 
(VII  Sparks,  24S)  did  not  reach  him  till  March  2d,  five  and  four  days  respectively),  which  would 
be  March  3d  or  4th,  yet  on  March  nth  Heron,  who  lived  at  Reading,  Connecticut,  is  in  New  York 
giving  these  very  orders  to  the  British  officials  at  Clinton's  headquarters.  Thus  Heron  had  not 
only  received  the  orders  in  Connecticut,  but  had  had  time  to  come  to  New  York  with  them  just  one 
week  after  Lafayette  first  saw  them.  As  this  must  have  been  done  by  horses  or  whale-boats,  or 
partly  by  each,  it  was  quick  work. 
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March   i$th   17S1      Captain  Beckwith 

General  Washington  passed  this  day  sennight  through  Norwich,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  New  London,  on  his  way  to  Rhode  Island.  The  Romulus  has  certainly 
been  carried  into  that  place. 

The  French  fleet  at  Rhode  Island  have  watered,  and  are  ready  for  sea — their 
troops  are  very  healthy.* 

March   15 
Sir 

There  are  four  crafts  between  Mr  Bayards  and  Fort  Knyphausen,f  which 
are  the  cause  of  many  prisoners  making  their  escape  to  the  rebels  :  especially  those 
that  are  on  parole,  and  have  liberty  of  passing  through  the  city — 

There  are  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  standing  forces  come  to  Tapaan  last 
Saturday  and  have    one    field   piece   with    them — they  lie    four  miles  above  the 

militia. 

Your  Ob't  Serv' t 

Isaac  Siscoe 

March    17'* 

Charles  Whitehead  a  naval  Prisoner  on  parole  from  Baltimore,  came  to  head  of 
Elk  in  one  of  the  Craft,  pressed  to  bring  La  Fayette  and  his  troops  down  the 
Chesapeake.  They  had  collected  twenty  or  thirty  sail  to  be  convoyed  by  the 
privateers — the  Sloop  Porpoise  and  Brigantine  Nesbit.  They  were  at  the  head  of 
Elk  Tuesday  the  6th  and  were  to  sail  next  day.  Some  say'd  they  were  to  land  at 
Annapolis  and  wait  convoy — They  got  up  some  Provisions  from  Annapolis — 

March  i8M 

Daniel  Martin  an  inhabitant  of  Paramus  left  it  yesterday  evening — Says  there 
was  a  party  of  200  men  came  down  from  West  Point  to  Tapaan  yesterday  with  a 
field  piece.     There  are  about  50  militia  who  keep  a  guard  at  Newbridge.J 

Hugh  Stewart  McLellan  left  Albany  the  1 5th  of  February.  Came  in  by  Rhine- 
beck,  crossed  the  North  River  at  New  Windsor  and  came  by  Aquaquenunck — &c — 

He  saw  a  man  who  left  Ethan  Allen  the  1 3th  of  February,  he  told  him  he  heard 
Allen  declare  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Congress. 

The  recruiting  goes  on  slowly.  The  men  will  not  enlist  for  the  war,  but  will  for 
nine  months. 

There  is  one  regiment  at  Schenectedey  of  400  men  commanded  by  Col.  Cort- 

*  Washington  left  New  Windsor  on  March  2d,  arrived  in  Newport  on  the  6th,  was  at  Hartford 
on  his  return  on  the  17th,  and  got  back  on  the  20th,  "  after  passing  over  very  bad  roads  and  riding 
through  very  foul  weather,  without  any  damage,"  as  he  writes  De  Chastellux  — VII  Sparks,  452. 

f  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  and  Fort  Washington.  "  Siscoe  "  or  "  Cisco,"  is  a  well-known  Jersey 
name.  w 

X  Paramus,  a  small  town  on  the  Passaic  ;  Newbridge  is  on  the  Hackensack,  about  two  miles 
southwest  of  Fort  Lee  ;    both  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey. 
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land.*     There  is  a  detachment  at  Fort   Stanwix  of  about  200  men   of  the    York 

Brigade. 

March  21.  1781. 

Samuel  Rose,  sent  by  Col:  Robinson,  with  a  letter  to  Kthen  Allen  the  $'*  of  February, 
returned  this  morning  to  New  York.     lie  gives  the  fol hiving  account  of  himself  - 


That  he  Vent  out  by  Lloyd's  Neck  crossing  the  Sound  from  thence  to  Newfield  \ 
in  Connecticut,  from  which  place  he  continued  his  journey  to  Newtown,  New 
Milford,  the  Nine  Partners,}  Spencertown,§  Lanesborough,  and  Williamstown,  which 
he  reached  the  18th  of  February,  and  the  night  following,  he  got  to  his  brothers  at 
Manchester  in  Vermont,  where  he  staid  the  next  day— the  night  of  the  20'"  he 
came  with  his  brother  to  Andrew  Holleys  (within  two  miles  of  Allen's  house)  and 
he  gave  the  letter  to  his  brother,  directing  him  to  deliver  it:  his  brother  returned  to 
him  in  about  two  hours,  and  gave  him  the  following  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Col1  Allen 

That  upon  being  introduced  to  him,  he  found  the  Col.  and  Mrs  Allen  together 
— that  he  delivered  the  letter,  which  Allen  immediately  put  into  his  pocket:  that 
soon  after  Mrs  Allen  quitted  the  room,  upon  which  the  Col  took  the  letter  out  of 
his  pocket,  opened  the  seal  and  read  it,  after  which  he  asked  the  bearer  from  whence 
it  came  ?  to  which  the  other  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  it  was  left  with 
him  by  a  gentleman,  who  requested  him  to  deliver  it  to  Col:  Allen,  to  which  Allen 
answered:   "you  have  done  very  right.     I  have  no  reply  to  make  to  it " 

Those  were  his  words — ; — 

Soon  after  his  Brother  returned  home   and  the  informant  came  to  Mr  II 


seven  miles  on  this  side  of  Col  Allen's  house,  where  he  remained  the  night  of  the 
21st  and  the  succeeding  day 

Mr informed  him  that  a  person  from  Canada,  brought  two  letters  to  Allen 

eleven  days  before  he  (Rose)  got  to  his  house,  and  that  this  person  remained  eight 
days  with  him.  One  of  the  letters  was  from  Major  Dundass,  the  other  from  Cap- 
tain Sherrard — Mr told  him  that  Allen  read  the  letters  to  him,  but  that  he  was 

not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  contents,  but  could  inform  him  that  every  thing  was 
working  for  the  best  for  Government  ;T  he  further  gave  the  informant  reason  to  im- 
agine that  a  body  of  troops  would  cross  the  Lakes  from  Canada  next  June 

He  returned  by  Lanesborough,  and  on  the  road  which  he  took  in  going  up  the 
country. — He  understood  that  the  French  fleet  was  gone  to  Virginia,  but  he  does 
not  know  what  number  of  troops  were  embarked 

*The  "  Mr.  Mc  Cleland,"  of  Redhook,  mentioned  above  in  McLeod's  information  of  January 
21,  and  who  wrote  the  entry  of  January  31st  before  given,  was  probably  the  "  Hugh  Stewart 
Mc  Lelland  "  who  gives  this  information. 

f  Newfield  is  the  present  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

%  In  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  §  In  Connecticut. 

I  So  in  the  MS.     This  name  is  left  blank  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  "  account "  of  Samuel  Rose. 

Tf  These  italics  are  underscored  in  the  MS. 
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Sam1  Rose  gives  the  following  information,  of  the  effect  of  the  Commissioners 
declaration  upon  the  people  in  the  country 

At  Lanesborough  there  was  a  town-meeting  held  about  the  23d  of  February,  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Commissioners  declara- 
tions. Debates  ran  high  and  the  parties  were  very  violent,  but  it  ended  by  passing  a 
vote,  that  the  reading  or  publishing  the  Declarations  should  be  deemed  high  trea- 
son  

At  Steyentown,*  a  town  meeting  had  been  held  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  in- 
habitants determined  neither  to  pay  rates,  nor  raise  more  men  for  the  Continental 
Army;  They  chose  two  persons  to  come  to  New  York  to  represent  their  situation, 
but  the  neighboring  townships,  hearing  of  their  intention  came  and  took  up  one  of 
the  men  above  mentioned,  who  was  however  immediately  set  at  liberty  by  his  towns- 
men, who  took  the  party  into  custody.  Rose  left  that  part  of  the  Country  in  this 
situation,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  remain  longer.      He  came  therefore  that  night 

to  Spencer  town  where  a  Mr told  him  that  the  Commissioners  Declarations 

were  known  in  the  country,  and  that  in  his  district  they  were  read  publickly  ;  no 
resolves  to  the  contrary  having  hitherto  been  passed.   &c  G:  Beck  with 

22nd  March  1781. 
The  Rev  Mr  Money  Chaplain  to  the  9th  Regiment,  says  the  gentlemen  where  he 
lived  told  him  (a  Mr.  Sheaffe)  that  the  Rev  Mr  Booth  who  lives  15  miles  from  Fred- 
ericktown  recived  a  letter  from  Col.  Bannister  of  Petersburgh,  mentioning  particu- 
larly the  situation  of  Gen  Green's  Army.  That  they  were  so  distressed  for  want  of 
ammunition,  Provisions,  &c.  &c.  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  within  one  days  march  of  him  with  the  Dan  River  between  them — 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  March.  The  letter  was  dated  the  ist — General  Morgan 
was  disgusted,  as  it  was  thought,  for  not  having  received  a  reinforcement — He 
complained  of  sciatic  pains  and  retired  to  his  house  near  Winchester,  f 
Coming  through  little  Yorktown  in  Maryland,  Mayjor  Moon  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  called  on  him ;  he  asked  him  if  he  was  then  recruiting  :  he  an- 
swered, no — that  he  was  on  a  very  disagreeable  business. — They  did  not  then 
make  any  further  inquiries,  but  when  they  arrived  at  Reading  two  Regiments  of 
the  same  line  saluted  them  said  they  were  deserters  from  the  British,  and  would 
soon  follow  them.     They  crowded  into  the  rooms  of  the  tavern,  cried  out  repeat- 

*  Stephentown  in  what  is  now  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

f  Lee  in  his"  Memoirs,"  vol.  II.  p,  392,  tells  us  that  Morgan  was  retreating  with  his  prisoners  after 
his  victory  over  Tarleton  at  Cowpens,  intending  to  cross  the  mountains,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
Gen.  Greene,  who  forbade  the  movement  as  fatal  to  his  own  plans.  Morgan,  much  irritated,  declared 
he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences,  to  which  Greene  replied,  "Neither  shall  you, 
for  the  maneuvre  is  my  own."  Morgan  remained  till  the  two  divisions  of  Greene's  army  united 
at  Guilford  court  house,  when  he  threw  up  his  command  and  went  home.  "  He  left  us  and  left 
impressions  with  many  not  very  favorable  to  that  purity  of  patriotism  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
great  soldier."  Lee  says  nothing  about  any  "  sciatic  pains."  Morgan  took  no  further  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  remained  at  home. 
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edly  "God  save  the  King!  "   "  Britons  strike  home,"  &c.     Those  men  had  no  arms 
— he  saw  them  paraded  without  any — from  what  he  could  colle*  I  the)  meant  to  have 

a  general  revolt  on  St.    Patricks  day.*     The  people  as  the)    passed   through   the 
country  were  very  civil. 

Three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Maryland  are  friends  to  Government.f 

Brookhavcn  Long  Island,  March  19'*  1 781.     Ree'd  24'* 

Sir 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  by  the  best  accts  from  New  Port,  the  French 
fleet  Sailed  two  days  before  our  fleet  from  Gardner's  Bay  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on. — In  a  few  days  I  expect  to  give  you  a  more  particular  account  that  may 
be  depended  on,  if  Mr  Smyth  dont  have  me  carried  off.  He  threatens  me  I  shall 
be.  The  rebels  are  very  thick  on  the  Island  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief 

Yours  J.  Hassard.J; 

*  This  was  a  second  meeting,  from  the  same  causes  which  produced  that  of  the  preceding  January. 
On  the  18th  March  just  prior  to  the  scene  described,  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  to  quiet  the  then 
mutinous  condition  of  her  line,  deeming  it  expedient  to  give  them  a  gratuity  over  and  above  their 
pay  and  allowances,  "  Resolved,  that  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  order  the  sum  of  nine  pounds,  state  money,  to  be  paid  as  a  gratuity  to  every  such  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  soldier  of  said  Line  who  was  enlisted  prior  to  the  year  1780  to  serve  during  the 
war."  VIII  Pa.  Archives,  761.  The  want  of  money  to  meet  their  pay  and  this  gratuity  led  to 
the  state  of  things  here  described.  The  troops  did  not  leave  Yorktown,  Pa.,  for  Virginia  till  26th 
May,  1781. 

X  Not  an  exaggeration,  if  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  day  are  to  be  credited.  Gen.  Greene  wrote 
Prest.  Reed  on  4th  May,  1781,  about  six  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  information  :  "  Maryland  has 
given  no  assistance  to  this  army.  Not  a  man  has  joined  us  from  that  state,  and  we  are  discharging 
her  men  daily,  their  times  of  service  being  out.  She  has  shamefully  neglected  us."  II  Reed's  Life 
of  Reed,  p.  352. 

f  Hassard  was  a  Long  Island  loyalist  ;  Mr  "  Smyth  " — Smith,  it  should  have  been — was  a  whig 
"  committee-man  "  of  Suffolk  Co. 

( To  be  continued.} 

Vol.  X.— No.  6—  35. 


TWO  VALUABLE    ORIGINAL   LETTERS 

[Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bancroft's  History,  chapter  IX,  he  alludes  to  a  speech 
made  by  Huske  in  Parliament  advocating  the  Stamp  Act  ;  and  in  a  foot  note,  refers 
to  a  letter  written  by  Stephen  Sayre  to  Isaac  Sears,  from  which  there  is  an  extract 
in  Gordon's  History.  Finding  the  original  letter  among  a  collection  of  old  papers 
in  my  possession,  I  enclose  a  copy  for  publication,  thinking  it  will  interest  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  the  antiquarian.  R ] 

"London  Feb  17th  1764 
"Dear  Sir 

The  regard  I  still  have  for  you  and  your  family,  induces  me  to  write  lest  I  get 
out  of  your  remembrance,  and  thereby  loose  the  Friendship  which  I  value  so  much. 
It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  before  I  leave  England — 
but  as  I  shall  likely  depart  from  thence  in  March  or  April,  I  can't  expect  it.  I 
always  enquire  of  my  New  York  Friends  who  come  from  there,  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  were  very  well  as  yet.  In  my  return  to  New  York,  I  must 
touch  at  the  West  Indies,  where  shall  stay  the  summer ;  but  hope  to  take  you  by 
the  Hand  next  November,  if  not  soonner,  and  have  one  kiss  of  Mrs  Sears.  I  have 
met  with  Mr  Coffin  here,  who  is  now  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital  for  improvement. 
We  have  drank  your  Health,  and  wish  to  do  it  before  your  Faces. 

There  is  nothing  new  that  is  agreeable,  but  we  have  every  thing  to  fear  that 
may  hurt  our  Purses  in  the  Line  of  Colonies  ;  you'll  soon  have  a  parcel  of  Mar- 
madonian  Ravens  who  will  feed  upon,  and  rip  up  your  very  Vitals  ;  such  as  officers  of 
Stamp  duties,  Prizies  of  Lands,  Houses,  Furniture,  &c.  The  Ministry  are  de- 
termined to  make  you  pay  for  the  peace  which  you  like  so  well.  The  people  here 
find  so  much  fault  with  it,  that  they  are  fearfull  to  aggravate  them  with  any  more 
Taxes.  What  is  most  unlucky  for  us  :  there  is  a  Mr  Huske  who  understands 
America  pretty  well  and  has  lately  got  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  instead 
of  standing  an  advocate  for  his  injured  country  :  (for  he  is  an  American,  born  and 
educated  in  Boston)  he  has  officiously  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  Colonies  which  will  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  per  an 
sterling  ^500,000  strg  pr  annum),  which  he  says  they  all  are  well  able  to  pay,  and 
he  was  heard  by  the  House  with  great  joy  and  attention — There  is  a  prodigious 
stride  made  by  the  W1  India  planters  to  prohibit  us  trading  to  any  of  the  foreign 
Islands,  and  how  far  they  may  succeede,  we  don't  know,  tho'  it  must  be  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  little  Trade  we  have  left.     There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  is  a  member 
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of  Parliament,  and  Agent  for  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  recommendation 
of  Mr  Ingersoll  &  Mr  Franklin,  that  has  great  weight  with  all  the  ministry,  and 
whose  honesty  will  prompt  him  to  stand  firm  in  our  Interests.  He  has  often  been 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  them  over  to  our  In- 
terest, and  the  Lords  of  Trade  will  have  great  influence  over  the  Ilnu  e:  I  must 
take  some  share  of  merit  in  this  affair  to  myself,  for  L  have  been  admitted  to  Lord 
Hillsborough  at  all  times,  and  have  so  often  been  consulted  on  this  subject,  that  it 
is  plain  my  advice  had  some  little  weight,  particularly  as  my  sentiments  exactly 
accorded  with  Mr  Jackson's,  the  above  mentioned  agent,  who  I  have  lately  got 
acquainted  with  :  The  officers  who  have  lately  returned  from  America,  have  like- 
wise represented  us  as  Wealthy.  Rich.  &  overgrown  in  Fortune,  and  the  least  we 
may  expect  is  an  immense  Taxation.  If  any  of  my  old  acquaintances  remember 
me,  please  to  give  my  compts  to  them — But  I  charge  you  to  make  them  to  Mrs 
Sears  and  your  Brother  John.      Farewell  Stephen  Sayre. 

To  Capt  Isaac  Sears  in  New  York — " 


[In  sharp  contrast  with  the  above,  is  the  following  letter  written  about  thirty 
years  later  by  a  New  Jersey  Senator  to  his  wife.  The  Stamp  Act  had  passed,  but 
Sayre's  "  Marmadonian  Ravens  "  reaped  but  a  scanty  repast.  Already  the  "  Col- 
onies "  had  become  a  recognized  power  by  the  European  nations,  and  were  dis- 
cussing in  their  Congress  the  terms  of  treaties  with  various  countries,  etc.,  while  so- 
cially they  were  enjoying  the  same  entertainments  as  elsewhere. 

The  letter  is  dated,  "  Philadelphia,  March  8th,  1796:"  Party  lines  were  then 
drawn  distinctly,  and  party  feelings  bitter.  After  a  page  of  domestic  details,  the 
writer  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  time.  R J 

"  There  is  more  gayety  here,  than  I  wish  to  partake  of — and  I  feel  myself  in 
fashion  contrary  to  my  inclination.  I  was  last  night  at  a  splendid  party  at  Dickinsons' 
in  his  new  house.  About  fifty  ladies  present,  and  as  many  gentlemen,  three  rooms 
open  ;  the  only  gentlemen  of  Congress  present  were  Butler  &  his  daughter,  Langdon, 
Smith  of  Maryland,  &  Livingston,  with  their  wives,  all  Democrats  ;  and  myself. 

I  was  on  Saturday  evening  at  Mrs  Learnings  ;  I  had  disappointed  her  husband 
at  a  dinner,  and  therefore  made  a  point  of  attending  ;  I  found  a  tea  party  of 
twenty  or  thirty  ladies.     Mrs  McKean,  Mrs  Dayton,  Mrs  Mifflin,  and  Mrs  Jackson. 

On  Sunday  I  dined  at  Wickoff's  with  Judge  Peterson,  Dayton,  &c.  Nancey  lias 
thrown  off  her  Methodism  and  has  become  very  gay.  The  reigning  belle  of  the 
town  is  Miss  Bardley  (?)  who  is  a  fine  modest  girl.  Helen  Thompson  is  here  with 
the  Virginian  sett,  I  have  not  seen  her  except  at  the  Drawing  Room;  young  Ricketts 
is  with  her  ;  a  genteel  young  man  :  Betsy  Custis  is  to  be  married  on  the  20th  to  Mr  Law 
so  says who  is  in  town,  taking  care  of  the  federal  City.  Some  say,  he  is  court- 
ing Nelly  Custis.  I  dined  at  the  President's  on  Thursday,  he  appeared  Unusually 
grave who  had  made  some  improper  remarks  in  the  house  of  Reps  the  day 
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before,  and  many  other  Democrats  were  present  ;  I  sat  next  to  the  President  and 
endeavored  to  contribute  to  his  amusement.  What  a  shame  that  such  reptiles 
should  make  him  uneasy.  I  was  in  good  spirits  &  told  him  several  stories,  at 
which  he  laughed  heartily  respecting  late  occurrences. 

Dr  Priestly  is  here,  and  has  begun  a  course  of  sermons  to  show  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  the  Christian  religion.  His  first  two  sermons  were  much  admired.  The 
church  was  crowded,  and  many  ladies  attended.  In  his  third  sermon,  he  exposed  the 
folly  of  the  Pagan  rites,  and  like  a  true  Philosopher,  who  thought  nothing  improper 
to  be  mentioned  where  truth  was  concerned,  made  use  of  many  expressions,  and 
detailed  many  stories  that  I  cannot  commit  to  paper  ;  the  ladies  hung  down  their 
heads.  I  told  some  of  them  to  the  President,  and  he  was  highly  diverted.  I  have 
written  thus  far  without  touching  on  politics ;  it  is  therefore  high  time  to  begin. 
The  Algerine  Treaty  was  ratified  unanimously  on  Wednesday,  and  the  Spanish  on 
Thursday,  also  unanimous.  I  mentioned  to  you  that  we  were  to  have  a  meet- 
ing at  Bingham's  on  Wednesday  ;  it  was  that  we  might  act  in  concert  respecting 
the  compensation  bill.  The  house  of  Reps  continued  their  own  pay  at  6  dollars  a 
day,  and  reduced  ours  from  7  to  6.  It  was  determined  at  the  meeting  by  a  large 
majority,  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  bill.  Ellsworth,  myself,  &  some  others, 
were  in  the  minority  ;  the  majority  did  not  wish  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
between  the  two  houses  on  this  point,  as  it  might  make  us  unpopular,  as  they 
wish  to  coax  the  Reps  that  the  treaty  may  go  down  the  better.  The  day  after 
Ellsworth  was  very  unexpectedly  to  himself  and  others,  nominated  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.  S.  and  was  appointed  the  next  day.  I  refer  you  to  the  papers  which  will 
accompany  this  for  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  Reps  Philadelphia,  March  8, 
1796"*     *     *     *     * 
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Historical  societies  in  their  re- 
lation TO  LOCAL  HISTORICAL  INTEREST 
was  ably  and  eloquently  discussed  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Missouri,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  at  St. 
Louis.     He  said  : 

"It  marks  a  higher  grade  of  intelli- 
gence when  a  community  withdraws  a 
portion  of  its  interest  and  attention  from 
the  consideration  of  immediate  pleasure 
or  profit,  in  order  to  consider  its  own 
past,  the  principles  and  direction  of  its 
growth,  and  the  conclusions  which  may 
be  drawn  thence  as  to  its  future.  An 
animal  has  no  past  or  future.  Every- 
thing, for  it,  is  wrapped  up  in  the  pres- 
ent. We  show  less  of  the  traits  of 
animal  existence,  as  the  past  and  the 
future  are  present  and  real  to  us,  in  order 
to  furnish  motives  for  better  endeavor. 
Naturally,  also,  that  community  is  higher 
in  which  the  larger  proportion  of  its 
people  manifest  such  interest.  Such 
thoughts  as  these  conspire  to  the  form- 
ation and  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
historical  society.  The  entire  commu- 
nity has  its  corporate  life,  but  in  a  nar- 
rower and  yet  as  real  a  sense,  every 
considerable  section  of  that  country  has 
its  individual  character,  the  struggles 
and  memorials  of  its  past,  its  reason  for 
being  in  the  present,  and  its  aspirations 
for  the  future.  The  true  aim  of  the 
historical  society  is  not  the  collection  of 
the  records  of  the  past  in  a  mere  miserly 
spirit  of  accumulating  curious  old  lum- 
ber and  rubbish.  It  honors  the  memo- 
rials and  associations  of  the  past,  because 
out  of  it  have  been  wrought  the  results 


of  the    present.     The   child    spells    oul 

reverently  the  story  of  the  father's  harder 
struggle,  l)y  which  it  has  inherited  an 
easier  and  wealthier  lot.  We  discover 
how  the  realization  of  the  present  be- 
came possible  in  the  stamina  and  seed 
thoughts  of  the  past.  We  construct 
safely  our  vaticinations  of  the  future  as 
we  take  our  sight  along  not  merely  the 
conditions  of  the  present,  but  also  those 
of  bygone  days  as  well.  " 


Mr.  Gary's  answer — The  eldest 
sister  of  Miss  Mary  Gary  had  married 
George  William  Fairfax,  at  whose  house- 
she  was  on  a  visit,  when  she  captivated 
a  young  man,  who  paid  her  his  addresses. 
His  affection,  howrever,  was  not  returned, 
and  the  offer  of  his  hand  was  rejected  by 
Miss  Gary.  This  young  man  was  after- 
ward known  to  the  world  as  General 
George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Young 
Washington  asked  permission  of  old  Mr. 
Cary  to  address  his  daughter  before  he 
ventured  to  speak  to  herself.  The  reply 
of  the  old  gentleman  was  :  "  If  that  is 
your  business  here,  sir,  I  wish  you  to 
leave  the  house,  for  my  daughter  has 
been  accustomed  to  ride  in  her  own 
coach."  It  has  subsequently  been  said 
that  this  answer  of  Mr.  Cary  to  the  strip- 
ling, Washington,  produced  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  future  fame  of  the 
first  of  heroes  and  the  best  of  men — our 
immortal  Washington  ;  as  it  was  more 
than  probable  that,  had  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  large  fortune  which  it  was 
known  that  Miss  Cary   would  carry  to 
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the  altar  with  her,  he  would  have  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  inglorious 
ease. — Bishop  Meade 's  Old  Churches  and 
Families  of  Virginia. 


Martin  Luther's  memory — At  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  November  13,  the  Honorable 
John  Jay,  president  of  the  Alliance,  said  : 
"  We  are  assembled  to-night,  at  the  call 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United 
States,  to  commemorate  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Luther. 
This  reminder  of  the  great  reformer 
has  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  nations 
whom  his  teachings  have  helped  to  bring 
from  the  noxious  mists  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  into  the  pure  sunlight 
of  Christianity.  His  memory  is  lovingly 
cherished  in  his  own  land  as  the  molder 
of  the  German  mind,  and  almost  the 
creator  of  the  German  tongue — the  Re- 
former by  whose  voice,  in  that  tumultuous 
movement  for  mental  and  moral  emanci- 
pation, God  awakened  the  people,  and 
the  echoes  of  whose  voice  still  resound 
throughout  the  world.  The  National 
Alliance,  at  whose  invitation  you  have 
come,  represents  the  vast  body  of  Ameri- 
cans belonging  to  various  branches  of 
the  Church  militant,  who  hold  the  truths 
for  which  Luther  contended,  and  who 
still  protest  against  the  errors  which  he 
denounced.  The  chief  object  of  the 
Alliance,  which  is  in  correspondence 
with  kindred  alliances  in  other  lands,  is 
the  strengthening  of  the  Christian  unity 
and  the  promotion  of  religious  freedom, 
which  we  know,  better  than  did  Luther, 
is  the  safest  guide  to  civil  freedom,  and 


its  most  vigilant  defender.  No  country 
has  more  reason  than  this  republic  to 
recall  with  joy  the  blessings  he  assisted 
to  secure  for  the  world,  in  emancipating 
thought  and  conscience,  and  impressing 
the  stamp  of  Christianity  upon  modern 
civilization.  Although  America  had  not 
been  discovered  by  Columbus  when 
Luther  was  born,  Luther's  far-reaching 
influence,  which  to-day  is  felt  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  helped  to  people 
our  northern  continent  with  the  colo- 
nists who  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
future  liberties  on  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
He  recommended  the  oppressed  people 
of  Europe  to  take  the  teachers  of  their 
choice  and,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand, 
to  follow  the  star  of  Freedom  to  lands 
where  religious  liberty  could  find  a  home. 
And  to  these  shores  they  came,  bringing 
the  bravest  hearts  and  the  best  blood  of 
every  nation  in  Europe — English  Puri- 
tans, Hollanders,  Walloons,  Waldenses, 
Moravian  Brothers,  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians ;  the  disciples  of  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  Calvin  from  Germany;  of  John 
Huss  from  Bohemia,  of  Ulric  Zwinglius 
from  Switzerland,  and  for  long  years, 
with  their  graceful  arts  and  industries 
and  heroism,  the  Huguenots  from 
France.  And  all  these  brought  with 
them  the  Bible,  and  the  great  truths 
maintained  in  the  Reformation,  and  that 
devotion  to  religious  liberty  which  is  the 
true  foundation  of  political  freedom. 
The  four  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  Luther's  birth  afford  an  ample  and 
convenient  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
effect  of  the  reformed  and  unreformed 
Christianity  upon  the  intelligence,  the 
morality,  the  liberty,  and  the  prosperity 
of  nations." 
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Morse's  American  geography. — 
That  most  admirable  compend  of  physi- 
cal and  geographical  history  was  first 
printed  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  byShep- 
ard  Kollock,  for  the  author,  in  1789. 
Why  a  Massachusetts  author  should  go 
so  far  away  from  home  to  get  a  book 
printed,  and  why  a  writer  on  geography 
should  so  far  depart  from  his  subject  as 
he  does  in  his  warm  (and  of  course  un- 
deniably just)  eulogy  of  the  "  industrious, 
discreet,  amiable,  genteel  and  handsome 
women  in  New  Jersey,"  are  questions  that 
have  often  puzzled  me.  But  the  expla- 
nation is  obvious  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  "  The  Christian's,  Scholar's  and 
Farmer's  Magazine,"  for  April  and  May, 
1789  (p.  128),  also  published  by  Shepard 
Koflock,  at  Elizabethtown  :  "  Married  at 
Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  the  Rev  Jedi- 
diah   Morse,  of   Charlestown,  in  Massa- 


chusetts, to  Miss  Breese. 


Wm.  Nelson. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


Noah  Webster's  love  romance. — 
In  his  young  days,  Noah  Webster  had  a 
pretty  love  romance,  a  magazine  writer 
(Joel  Benton)  tells  us.  Unlike  most  dis- 
appointed swains,  he  did  not  turn  to 
puerile  poetry  for  relief.  It  took  a  whole 
dictionary  to  express  his  feelings. — Phil- 
adelphia Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Oct.  27,   1SS3. 


Weight  of  officers  of  the  revo- 
lution.— West  Point,  August  19th,  1783. 
— The  following  memorandum  was  found 
in  the  pocket-book  of  an  officer  of  the 
Massachusetts  line  : 

General  Washington,  -   209  lbs. 

"        Lincoln  -         -         -        224    " 
Knox  -  -  280  (i 

"        Huntington      -         -        132   " 


General  Greaton 

-    [66  lbs 

( lolonel  Michael  Jackson 

-5-    '• 

Henry  Jackson    - 

Swift  - 

-  219  " 

Lt. -Colonel  Huntington 

232   " 

Cobb  - 

-    1 

Humphreys     - 

-'         221     " 

Major  Boynton's  Wa  h.  < 

Book,  p.  77. 

The  nelson  homestead. — Of  General 
Nelson's  family  at  Offley,  Virginia,  the 
celebrated  French  traveler  and  author, 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  writes,  just  a 
century  ago  : — "  In  the  absence  of  the 
General  (who  had  gone  to  Williamsburg), 
his  mother  and  wife  received  us  with  all 
the  politeness,  ease  and  cordiality  natural 
to  his  family.  But,  as  in  America  the 
ladies  are  never  thought  sufficient  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  house,  five  or  six  Nel- 
sons were  assembled  to  receive  us  ; 
among  others,  Secretary  Nelson,  uncle  to 
the  General,  his  two  sons,  and  two  of  the 
General's  brothers.  These  young  men 
were  married,  and  several  of  them  were 
accompanied  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, all  called  Nelsons,  and  distinguished 
only  by  their  Christian  names  ;  so,  that 
during  the  two  days  which  I  spent  in 
this  truly  patriarchal  house,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  find  out  their  degrees 
of  relationship.  The  company  assembled 
either  in  the  parlor  or  saloon,  especially 
the  men,  from  the  hour  of  breakfast  to 
that  of  bedtime,  but  the  conversation  was 
always  agreeable  and  well  supported.  If 
you  were  desirous  of  diversifying  the 
scene,  there  were  some  good  French  and 
English  authors  at  hand.  An  excellent 
breakfast  at  nine  o'clock,  a  sumptuous 
dinner  at  two,  tea  and  punch  in  the  after- 
noon, and  an  elegant  little  supper,  di- 
vided  the   day    most  happily  for   those 
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whose  stomachs  were  never  unprepared. 
It  is  worth  observing,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, where  fifteen  or  twenty  people  (four 
of  whom  were  strangers  to  the  family  and 
country)  were  assembled  together,  and  by 
bad  weather  forced  to  stay  within  doors, 
not  a  syllable  was  said  about  play.  How 
many  parties  of  tric-trac,  whist,  and  lotto 
would  with  us  have  been  the  consequence 
of  such  obstinate  bad  weather  ?  " 


Death  of  david  van  arsdale. — 
The  aged  messenger  at  the  Barge  Office? 
known  as  "  Uncle  David,"  died  on  Nov. 
13th  in  New  York  City,  aged  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  was  born  September  1, 
1796,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  John 
Van  Arsdale,  who  climbed  the  flag-pole 
at  the  Battery  on  the  day  of  the  Evacua- 
tion of  New  York  in  1783,  tore  down  the 
British  flag  and  put  up  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  its  place.  His  father,  who 
sailed  a  packet  on  the  North  and  East 
rivers,  took  David  on  his  ship  as  a  sailor 
when  he  was  alad,  to  cure  him  of  a  desire 
to  go  to  sea,  but  without  avail.  David  be- 
came a  seaman  and  finally  a  sea  captain. 
He  had  been  employed  in  different  capac- 
ities at  the  Barge  Office  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  was  a  great  favorite.  He  served 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  war  of  1 8 1 2,  and 
for  many  years  belonged  to  the  old  inde- 
pendent military  company  called  the  "  '76 
Veteran  Corps  of  Heavy  Artillery," 
having  been  color  bearer  for  a  long  time. 
For  a  great  number  of  years  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  raise  the  American  flag  on  the  Bat- 
tery flag-staff  on  Evacuation  Day  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  the  day. 
He  leaves  a  daughter,  a  grandson  and 
great-grandchildren. 


perfected  for  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  celebrations  which  has  ever 
taken  place  upon  the  soil  of  Manhattan 
Island.  There  will  be  a  grand  military 
parade  of  this  and  other  states,  on 
Monday  the  26th,  reviewed  by  the 
governor  of  New  York,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  thirty  thousand  persons  will  join  in 
the  grand  procession,  including  all  the 
veteran  organizations  of  the  war  of  18 12, 
of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  late  civil 
war,  together  with  the  fire  and  other  de- 
partments, and  all  the  notable  civic  soci- 
eties. General  John  Cochrane  will  be 
the  grand  marshal  of  the  day. 


Evacuation  of    new  york. — As  we 
go  to  press,  the  arrangements  are  being 


A        VENERABLE        HISTORIAN. While 

spending  a  fortnight  in  Berlin  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Leopold  von  Ranke,  the 
eminent  German  historian,  who  last  year 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Although  the 
Emperor's  senior  by  *wo,  and  Von 
Moltke's  by  five  years,  Ranke  is  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of  robust  health,  unim- 
paired faculties,  "  cheerful  and  full  of 
animation."  He  is  the  oldest  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  Germany,  having  taken  his  de- 
gree utriusqitc  juris  sixty-seven  years  ago  ! 
For  more  than  two  score  years  he  has 
held  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the 
Prussian  State.  Almost  every  title  and 
distinction  to  which  a  German  man  of 
letters  can  aspire  has  been  bestowed  by 
his  own  sovereign  upon  the  venerable  his- 
torian, while  many  of  the  minor  poten- 
tates of  Germany,  and  nearly  all  the 
Continental  monarchs,  have  displayed  a 
generous    rivalry   in    conferring   honors 
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upon  him.  The  Emperor  William  en- 
nobled him  upon  his  seventieth  birthday, 
and  two  years  later  created  him  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Merit.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee 
of  last  year,  'already  referred  to,  the  Em- 
peror sent  Dr.  Ranke  a  patent,  by  the 
hands  of  a  cabinet  minister,  appointing 
him  Privy  Councillor  of  the  first  class, 
with  the  predicate  of  Excellency  ;  and 
he  received  a  long  letter  of  congratula- 
tion from  Prince  Bismarck.  Prussia, 
although  essentially  a  military  state,  has 
during  the  present  century  earned  for 
herself  an  honorable  notoriety  among 
European  realms  for  generous  and  judi- 
cious recognition  of  literary  merit  at 
home  and  abroad.  Only  last  month  two 
noble  marble  statues  of  the  Humboldts 
were  set  up  by  the  government  in  front 
of  the  University  and  opposite  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  at  the  unveiling  of  which 
the  emperor  and  all  the  great  dignitaries 
of  state  were  present,  as  well  as  their 
friend  and  contemporary,  Leopold  von 
Ranke.  To  none  of  her  native  authors, 
however,  living  or  dead,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
has  Prussia  ever  paid  such  lavish  tribute 
of  honor  as  to  the  illustrious  octogenarian 
Ranke. 

The  historian  is  now  busily  engaged 
on  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  Universal 
History,"  of  which  four  have  already  ap- 
peared. Should  his  life  be  spared,  his 
magnum  opus  will  be  extended  to  ten 
volumes,  "just  the  number,  I  believe," 
said  Ranke,  "of  my  friend  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States."  In  the 
drawing-room  of  his  modest  suite  of 
apartments,  which  he  told  me  he  had 
occupied  for   forty  years,  I  observed  a 


fine  statuette  of  his  friend  Goethe,  and 
an  excellent  portrait  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  with  whom,  he  remarked,  he 
was  for  a  long  period  of  time  on  terms  of 

close  intimacy.  They  wen-,  1  under- 
stood, associated  together  in  the  Uni- 
versity. In  his  study,  well  filled,  us  were 
two  other  rooms,  with  a  valuable  work- 
ing library,  I  saw  his  secretary,  to  whom 
the  doctor  daily  dictates  for  several 
hours,  as  he  finds  the  labor  of  writing 
fatiguing,  and  prefers  to  employ  an 
amanuensis.  Before  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship, Von  Ranke  informed  me  that 
he  had  "  published  forty-two  volumes, 
many  of  them  written  in  this  house.  Of 
these  works  more  than  one-half  have 
been  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
land." He  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
reading  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  after  making  many  in- 
quiries about  our  American  historian, 
remarked :  "  Mr.  Bancroft  is  greatly 
missed  by  the  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  Berlin  who  used  to  meet  at  his  house." 
He  said,  "  Children  generally  resemble 
their  grandfather  more  than  they  do  their 
father.  The  English  are  the  chjldren 
of  the  German,  the  Americans  their 
grandchildren.  I  always,"  the  Doctor 
added,  "  liked  the  Americans,  and  it  is 
a  subject  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the 
necessary  leisure  to  visit  your  grand  and 
wonderful  country."  He  was  gratified 
by  receiving  from  me  the  May  number 
of  the  "  Magazine  of  American  History," 
admiring  its  large  and  legible  type,  and 
the  admirable  steel  portrait  of  Chief 
Justice  Jay.  Dr.  Von  Ranke  alluded  to 
the  wide-spread  interest  felt  throughout 
Protestant  Germany  in  the  approaching 
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quater-centenary  of  Luther,  of  which  the 
Emperor  in  his  decree  says  :  "  I  pray 
that  God  may  listen  to  the  supplications, 
in  which  I  and  all  evangelists  unite,  that 
the  celebration  be  productive  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  our  evangelical  church." 
Many  of  your  readers  will,  I  feel  sure, 
unite  with  the  venerable  doctor  in  the 
wish  that  the  Luther  festival  in  Novem- 
ber next  may,  as  doubtless  it  will,  be  a 
grand  success,  and  that  not  only  may  he 
survive  to  see  it  and  to  complete  his  "Uni- 
versal History,  "  but  "  may  live  longer 
than  we  have  time  to  tell  his  years." 
Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 


The  star-spangled  banner — Gen- 
erally well  known  as  are  the  main  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  stirring  na- 
tional song  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner "  was  written,  the  particulars  thereof 
are  not  so  familiar  to  all  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  record  in  The  Magazine  of 
American  History.  Recently,  in  ex- 
amining a  file  of  the  old  National  Intel- 
ligencer, I  came  across  this  song  as  first 
published  in  that  paper  on  the  27th  of 
September,  18 14,  a  fortnight  only  after 
the  battle  of  North  Point,  Baltimore.  It 
appears  there  with  the  following  heading 
and  preface  : 

"  defence  of  fort    m'henry. 
"  From  a  Baltimore  Paper. 

"  The  annexed  song  was  composed 
under  the  following  circumstances. — A 
gentleman  had  left  Baltimore,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  re- 
leased from  the  British  fleet  a  friend  of 
his,  who  had  been  captured  at  Marlbor- 
ough. He  went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Patuxent,  and  was  not  permitted  to 


return,  lest  the  intended  attack  on  Balti- 
more should  be  disclosed.  He  was  there- 
fore brought  up  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Patapsco,  where  the  flag  vessel  was 
kept  under  the  guns  of  a  frigate,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  witness  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  M'Henry,  which  the  Ad- 
miral [Cockburn]  had  boasted  that  he 
would  carry  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  the 
city  must  fall.  He  watched  the  flag  at 
the  Fort  through  the  whole  day  with  an 
anxiety  that  can  be  better  felt  than  de- 
scribed, until  the  night  prevented  him 
from  seeing  it.  In  the  night  he  watched 
the  bomb-shells,  and  at  early  dawn  his 
eye  was  again  greeted  by  the  proudly- 
waving  flag  of  his  country. 

"  Tune — Anacreon  in  Heaven." 

Here  follows  the  song,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  this  note  in  brackets  : 

' '  [Whoever  is  the  author  of  those 
lines,  they  do  equal  honor  to  his  princi- 
ples and  his  talents. — Nat.  Int.]  " 

It  would  appear  that  this  famous  song 
had  not  yet  received  its  characteristic 
name  by  which  it  has  long  been  so  well 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
With  the  name  of  its  author,  Francis  S. 
Key,  it  is  destined  to  live  so  long  as 
American  Independence  shall  hold  a  rec- 
ord in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll's  "  Sketch 
of  the  Second  War  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain," 
published  in  1849,  the  following  not  less 
interesting  account  of  this  song  is  given 
as  having  been  furnished  to  him  by  "  a 
gentleman  of  Bladensburg,"  writing  of 
the  remarkable  battle  fought  there  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1 8 14. 

"  The  [British  J  army  having  passed  the 
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village  of  Upper  Marlborough  en  route 
for  their  shipping  [the  second  day  after 
the  battlej  leaving  several  stragglers  to 
follow,  several  gentlemen  of  that  village 
formed  the  determination  to  cut  some  of 
them  off  and  make  them  prisoners  of 
war.  The  principal  of  these  gentlemen 
were  Dr.  William  Beans,  as  prime  mover, 
and  General  Robert  Bowie  and  John 
Rodgers,  who  succeeded  in  making  sev- 
eral prisoners,  who  were  confined.  The 
British  officers  hearing  of  the  occurrence, 
however,  that  night  sent  back  a  strong 
party  to  the  village,  who  liberated  the 
prisoners,  and  taking  those  gentlemen 
out  of  their  beds,  hurried  them  off  with- 
out allowing  them  a  moment  to  clothe 
themselves,  and  thus  placing  them  on  old 
horses,  carried  them,  no  doubt  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  soldiery,  to  the  shipping. 
After  many  entreaties  and  expostulations, 
two  of  the  gentlemen  were  let  off  and 
permitted  to  return  to  Upper  Marlbor- 
ough, but  they  considered  Dr.  Beans  a 
fair  prize,  and  determined  to  take  him  to 
Halifax  or  England.  Having  the  doctor 
on  board,  the  fleet  left  the  Patuxent  river, 
and  ascending  the  Chesapeake  bay,  ap- 
peared off  Fort  M'Henry.  The  numerous 
and  influential  friends  of  Dr.  Beans  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  an  effort  might  be  made  to  ob- 
tain his  release  from  the  fleet  :  accord- 
ingly, a  petition  was  signed  by  some  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Prince 
George's  county,  among  whom  were  in- 
dividuals who  had  acted  very  kindly  to- 
wards Colonel  Wood  and  other  British 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  left 
[wounded]  in  Bladensburg,  on  the  return 


of  the  British  army,  of  which  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  or  fleet  was  no  doubt 
aware.  These  preparations  being  made, 
the   eloquent   and    talented    1  rancis   S. 

Key,  the  friend  of  I  Jr.  Beans,  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  messenger  and  <  hampion 
to  go  to  the  rescue.  He  a<  <  ordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Annapolis,  and  by  means  of  a 

small  craft  and  the  white  Hag,  he  boarded 
the  admiral's  ship,  to  make  known  his 
mission.  The  fleet  being  about  to  make 
an  attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  while  tin- 
army  effected  a  landing  at  North  Point, 
Mr.  Key  was  detained  on  board,  and  com- 
pelled, from  his  position,  to  witness  the 
furious  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 
The  novelty  of  his  situation,  a  near  view 
of  the  powerful  means  then  operating  for 
the  reduction  of  Baltimore  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  further  desecration 
of  the  American  flag,  his  solicitude  for 
the  successful  resistance  of  his  country- 
men, and  noble  emotions  of  a  patriot 
heart  thus  excited  and  warmed,  produced 
amid  the  storm  and  strife  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  a  memento  worthy  of 
the  man  and  honorable  to  his  country  ; 
and  long  will  the  '  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner '  be  sung,  to  light  up  in  every  Amer- 
ican bosom  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  flag  of  his  country." 

Francis  S.  Key  was  born  in  1779,  an(-l 
died  (I  think)  in  Washington,  in  1 843. 
I  remember  him  about  that  time  as  a 
miid,  agreeable,  entertaining  gentleman  ; 
and  I  also  recall  the  fact  of  having  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  heard  him  eloquently 
address  the  Sunday-school  scholars  of 
the  city  in  the  East-Capitol  park. 

Horatio  Kino. 


us 
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Conceded,  as  the  best  intelligence 
does  now  concede,  that  the  aboriginal 
dialects    of   America    have    a    common 


origin,  is  that  origin  Oriental  ? 


Erasmus 


A  neighbor  has  a  very  old  clock.  On 
its  face  is  inscribed  "  R.  Whiting,  Win- 
chester." Winchester  of  what  State  ? 
About  when  made  ?  A.  A.  F — 


Is    IT  THE    FIRST  AMERICAN  COIN  ? A 

well-known  American 
artist,  who  recently 
made  a  tour  through 
Mexico,  was  presented 
by  a  Mexican  gentle- 
man with  a  coin,  of 
which  a  drawing  is 
herewith  presented.  The  donor  gave 
assurance  that  it  was  struck  by  the 
Aztecs.  Among  many  numismatic  col- 
lections which  I  have  examined,  I  have 
seen  no  likeness  to  this  copper  planquet, 
and,  for  aught  that  maybe  said  from  def- 
inite knowledge  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  an  example  of  the  earliest  American 
coinage.  It  is  about  the  diameter  and 
thickness  of  an  old-fashioned  United 
States  cent,  is  made  from  pure  copper, 
and  bears  marks  of  use,  the  dents  and 
scratches  exhibiting  that  hard  green-gray 
rust  that  betokens  age.  The  reverse  is 
plain,  though  it  may  have  borne  some 
device  which  attrition  has  removed  ;  but 
on  the  obverse  appears  the  figure  of  a. 
snake,  with  head  erected  from  its  folds 
and  facing  to  the  right.  The  workman- 
ship, though  primitive  or  conventional, 
suggests  the  relievos  of  Aztec  sculpture. 
This  design  is  not  raised  above  the  sur- 


face of  the  coin,  but  is  brought  into  re- 
lief by  countersinking  a  square  space 
about  it,  the  piece,  in  this  respect,  re- 
sembling the  incused  coins  of  Greece. 

According  to  Prescott,  the  Mexican 
aborigines  possessed  a  regulated  cur- 
rency of  different  values,  which  took  the 
form  of  plates  of  tin  of  this  shape,  of 
bags  of  cacao,  contain- 
ing a  specified  number 
of  grains,  and  of  trans- 
parent quills  of  gold 
dust.  They  had  no 
knowledge  of  scales 
and    weights,  but    determined 


— -  ' 


quantity 

entirely  by  measure  or  number.  No  clue 
is  afforded  as  to  whether  this  coin  ante- 
dated or  followed  the  use  of  other  cur- 
rency, and  therefore  its  more  convenient 
form  and  superior  design  may  be  in- 
dicative of  artistic  progress  on  the  part 
of  those  who  made  it,  or  the  reverse. 
It  may  represent  the  traditions  of  a 
higher  civilization,  or  it  may  indicate 
the  attainment  in  civilization  of  a  people 
originally  barbarous.  Round  coins  were 
first  struck  by  the  Greeks  about  300 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
primitive  metal  currency  of  nations  has 
taken  the  shape  of  rings,  razors,  beads, 
square  plates,  bullets,  keys  and  what-not, 
the  natural  progression  in  coinage  ap- 
pearing to  be  from  heavy  to  light,  from 
complicate  to  simple. 

The  Aztecs,  like  the  Egyptians,  made 
symbolical  use  of  the  serpent  in  their 
sculpture  and  decoration,  though  what 
their  representations  of  the  serpent  sig- 
nify is  not  clearly  known.  I  believe  it 
has  been  reputed  to  mean  a  giver  of 
benefits.     At  all  events,  it  seems  to  have 
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stood  Jor  some  divinity,  and  parallels 
have  been  drawn  between  the  leathered 
serpents  cut  in  relief  upon  Egyptian  and 
Maya  temples  and  those  upon  the  line 
facade  of  the  Aztec  Temple  of  the 
Feathered  Serpent  at  Uxmal.  Aztec  and 
Toltec  chiefs  have  also  assumed  the 
name  or  title  of  The  Serpent.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  coin  was  struck 
by  Spain  for  circulation  among  its  new 
colonies  in  America  ;  but  no  record  can 
be  found  of  an  early  issue  of  colonial 
coinage  from  any  Spanish  mint,  nor  were 
the  methods  of  Spaniards  among  the 
people  of  conquered  countries  such  as  to 
foster  the  belief  that  resort  would  have 
been  had  to  such  friendly  measures  as 
the  issue  of  a  coinage  for  their  benefit. 
Besides,  so  Catholic  a  country  as  Spain 
would  never  have  countenanced  the 
issue  of  a  coin  marked  with  a  heathen 
emblem. 

The  significant  facts  about  this  coin 
are  :  its  difference  from  the  tin,  gold  and 
cacao  currency  ;  its  approved  form  and 
workmanship,  and  its  device,  which  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  another  evidence 
of  race  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can' aborigines  and  African  or  Asian 
tribes.  Charles  M.  Skinner 


Quisquising — This  odd  but  not  un- 
euphonious  word  was  once  an  Indian 
name  of  a  place  on  the  upper  Alleghany 
river  in  North-western  Pennsylvania, 
about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Tionesta  creek,  and  twenty  above  that  of 
French  creek  at  Franklin.  Another  later 
designation  was  Hog-town,  which  doubt- 


less had   the  same  local  propriety  as  tin- 
former,  whit  h  was  plaint)   suggested    \>\ 
the    peculiar    porcine    squeal,    probabl) 
superabounding     thereabout.        It 
also    a    river-crossing     point,    anciently 
called  Holmaris  Ferry,  and   is  the 
as  the  present    Hunter's    Station   on  the 
Alleghany  River    R.  R.      This  :-](<!  | 
therefore    it    is    here    mentioned),   1. 
long  had   the   local   historical  reputation 
of  having  been  a  treaty-ground  between 
Washington  and   his  Indian  allies,  about 
twenty  years  before    the    Revolution,  in 
the  period  of   the    French    and    F.nglish 
war.     The   old    men   of  the   vicinity  are- 
said    to    have    remembered    the    circum- 
stances, one  of  them  being  Eli   Holman, 
the  earliest  settler  there.       He  was  cer- 
tainly one   of  Goff's  "  peculiar   people," 
for  the  tradition    is    that    he  never  un- 
dressed.    At  the  same   place  were  many 
Indian   mounds,  in  which    the  dead  Mere 
found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture.     These 
facts  were  received  in  1874,  from  an  aged 
gentleman,   who   as    executor  sold  "old 
Holman's  "  estate, — the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Chase,  of  Titusville,   Pa.,  whose  father, 
a  near  kinsman  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  was  an  early  missionary  in   that 
region  from  the  Congregational   Church 
in  Connecticut.     No   account  of  Wash- 
ington   having    been    on   the   Alleghany 
farther  up    the    river    than    the   present 
town  of   Franklin,  is  given   in   his   Jour- 
nals, or  elsewhere   as  known    to  us,  and 
the  chief  object   of  this   note   is  to  ask 
what    further   evidence   of  it,   if  any,  is 

extant  ? 

William  Hall 

New  York,  Nov.  16,  1883 
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"  TO  BE  PREPARED  FOR  WAR  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  MEANS  OF  PRE- 
SERVING peace  "  (IX.  475,  X.  "3) — In 
"  A  Discourse  Delivered  at  New-Ark, 
in  New  Jersey,  January  r,  1755,  being  a 
Day  set  apart  for  solemn  Fasting  and 
Prayer,  on  Account  of  the  late  Encroach- 
ments of  the  French,  and  their  Designs 
against  the  British  Colonies  in  America," 
by  "  Aaron  Burr,  A.M.,  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,"  printed  at  New 
York  by  Hugh  Game,  1755,  Mr.  Burr  (on 
page  39)  uses  this  expression  :  "  The  Way 
to  have  Peace  in  the  present  Case,  is  to 
make  a  speedy  and  vigorous  Preparation 
for  War."  My  copy  of  this  discourse, 
by  the  way,  has  the  inscription  on  the 
title  page  :  "  For  the  Revd.  Mr.  John 
Erskine,  from  his  afft.  Bro.  &  humb. 
Servt.,  the  Author."  It  has  traveled 
from  Newark  to  Scotland,  thence  to 
London,  thence  to  Cincinnati,  and  back 
to  within  twelve  miles  whence  it  started. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Wm.  Nelson 


Note  and  query  (X.  432) — It  is 
probable  that  the  doubtful  word  in  the 
rhymes  S.  A.  H.  be  rendered  Samp — 
finely  broken  corn,  boiled  and  eaten 
with  milk,  a  dish  of  aboriginal  derivation, 
and  a  common  article  of  diet  in  country 
regions.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
word  hominei  was  used  with  the  original 
Indian  meaning  of  parched  corn. 

Mrs.  Frank  Baker 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Note  and  query  (X.  432) — If  "S. 
A.  H."  would  substitute  the  word  souse 
for  the  chirographic  puzzle  in  the  third 
line  of  the   verse  of  Henry  Callister,   it 


would  not  be  bad  ;  but  if  the  whole  hog 
be  preferable,  why  not  employ  swine  ? 

Our  ancestors  borrowed  from  the  In- 
dians a  dish,  much  in  use  in  early  times, 
known  by  the  name  of  samp,  but  it  was 
so  much  like  hominy  that  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  as  good  in  this  place  as  either 
souse  or  swine.  R.  T.  Durrett 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Sawng  [X.  433] — The  word  "  sawng," 

the  meaning  of  which  is  asked  by  your 

correspondent    S.  A.   H.,  of   Easton,   is 

doubtless  "  so  wens,"    sometimes   written 

"  sowings,"  etc.  ;  a  very  familiar  porridge 

of  the  time  of  Mr.  Callister. 

A.  M.  Keiley 
City  of  Richmond 


First  money  [X.  433] — The  earliest 
Colonial  coinage  was  in  Massachusetts 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  ^General 
Court,  passed  May  27,  1652,  which  es- 
tablished "  a  mint  house "  at  Boston. 
The  order  required  the  coinage  of  "12 
pence,  6  pence,  and  3  pence  pieces, 
which  shall  be  for  forme  flatt,  and 
stamped  on  the  one  side  with  U.  E.,  and 
on  the  other  side  with  Xlld.,  VId.,  and 
Hid.,  according  to  the  value  of  each 
piece." —  Appletons'  Cyclopcedia. 


"Colonel  Francis  Barber"  [X. 
374] — In  the  article  of  Major  Gardner, 
admirable  alike  for  historical  accuracy 
and  strength  of  statement,  there  occurs 
a  mistake  regarding  the  distinguished 
officer  named  above.  When  the  Revo- 
lution began  he  was  not  a  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey.  The  "  Flistory  of  Eliza- 
beth," by  the  late  learned  and  lamented 
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Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  states  that  the 
patriot  and  martyred  Rev.  James  Caldwell 
was  the  pastor  and  only  pastor  of  that  im- 
portant church  from  March,  1762,  until  his 
death,  Nov.  24th,  1781.  Lieut.-Col.  Bar- 
ber was  a  lay  member  of  the  congregation 
and  one  of  the  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Army  of  the  Revolution  enumerated 
in  the  history  as  belonging  to  the  chinch. 
He  took  charge  of  the  grammar  school 
in  Elizabethtown,  Nov.  1,  177 1,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  service  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was, 
at  this  time,  one  of  the  pupils.  Relative 
to  the  sad  casualty  mentioned  in  Major 
Gardner's  article,  we  have  been  told 
by  his  grandson,  Frank  Barber,  an  aged 
and  respected  citizen  of  Elizabeth,  that 
his  grandfather,  on  the  memorable  day 
of  his  death,  was  on  his  way  tathe  head- 
quarters of  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
dine  with  him  and  his  fellow-officers  by 
invitation,  thus  to  celebrate  together  the 
tidings  of  peace.  The  sad  fatality  is 
said  to  have  happened  from  Col.  Bar- 
ber's misunderstanding  the  wood-chop- 
per's signal  to  stop  his  horse.  W.  H. 
New  York,  Nov.  17,  1883 


Editor  Magazine  of  American 
History — I  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest the  two  communications  of  Judge- 
Advocate  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  published 
in  the  November  number  of  your  valu- 
able Magazine.  On  page  379  (Vol.  X.), 
in  his  comments  upon  the  story  told  by 
Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  as  described  by 
the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplank,  of  an  en- 
tertainment given  to  Lafayette  by  the 
Marquis  of  Barte  Marbois,  Major  Gard- 
ner says  :  "  Curious  enough,  Lafayette 
never  was  at  Washington's  headquarters 


at  NTewburg,  even  when  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  [824."  Allow  me  to 
(  orrect  an    error   in  this  1  men! 

from  persona]  knowledge.  In  i;-;.>j  my 
father,  who  had  served  under  Lafayette 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  was  invited  to 
West  Point  to  meet  his  old  rontmander, 
and  as  my  elder  brother,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  was  then  on  duty  ther 
instructor  in  infantry  tactics,  I  cm- 
braced  the  opportunity  for  paying  him  a 
visit,  and  accompanied  my  father,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  hand  of 
the  great  hero.  I  was  then  in  my  twen- 
tieth year.  I  also,  with  my  father,  went 
on  board  the  steamer  which  conveyed 
Lafayette  and  his  party  up  the  river.  On 
arriving  at  Newburgh,  where  he  landed, 
he  was  greeted  with  the  applause  of 
thousands  who  had  gathered  there  to 
meet  him.  Newburgh  was  never  before 
nor  since,  probably,  up  to  the  last  great 
celebration,  so  thronged.  The  Dutch 
from  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  and 
thirty  miles  around  came  in  wagons  and 
camped  upon  the  streets,  avenues  and 
roads  leading  into  the  city,  and,  on  La- 
fayette's landing,  made  the  welkin  ring 
again  with  shouts  and  huzzas  for  General 
Lataurette,  supposing  him  to  be  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  from  the  similarity 
in  sound  to  Lafayette.  It  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Lafayette, 
in  this  short  visit  to  the  old  Hasbrook 
mansion  (Washington's  headquarters), 
might  have  had  impressed  upon  his 
memory  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
that  particular  room  so  strongly  as  at 
once  to  recognize  the  agreeable  surprise 
the  Marquis  had  prepared  for  him  in  this 
reproduction  of  the  memorable  apart- 
ment. Horace  C apron 
Washing  ion,  D.  C,  Nov.  17,  1S83 
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New  York  historical  society — 
The  society  held  its  stated  monthly 
meeting  on  November  6th.  For  the 
paper  of  the  evening,  Prof.  John  Bach 
McMaster,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  author  of  the  much 
approved  "  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,"  recently  issued,  con- 
tributed some  of  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  condition  of  this  city 
in  1 7 S3.  After  describing  in  detail  and 
with  great  accuracy  the  appearance  of 
the  city  at  that  period,  the  speaker 
gave  a  most  interesting  summary  of  the 
social  and  professional  habits  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  contrasted  the  primitive  state 
of  the  city  at  that  time  with  the  grandeur 
it  has  achieved  after  a  century's  growth 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  interests  at  the 
present  day.  The  lecture  was  a  very 
seasonable  one,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing celebration  of  Evacuation  Day  by 
the  society,  and  was  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  Prof.  McMaster's  reputation 
as  a  faithful  and  sagacious  student  of 
history. 

The  recording  secretary,  Mr.  Andrew 
Warner,  announced  the  death  of  James 
Colles,  a  life  member,  and  of  Senor 
Antonio  Pereira  da  Cunha  Sotto  Maior, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  society, 
and  read  the  following  memorial  notice 
of  the  latter  : 

"  Senor  Antonio  Pereira  da  Cunha 
Sotto  Maior,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  society  since  1876,  died  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  on  the  first  of  October,  1883, 
aged  55  years.  Senor  da  Cunha  was  for 
several  years  the  consul-general  of 
Portugal  in  the  United  States,  and  re- 
sided in  this  city.     He  also  acted  at  one 


period  as  charge  d'affaires,  and  in  that 
capacity  successfully  conducted  the  case 
of  Portugal  in  the  arbitration  before 
President  Grant  on  the  right  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  island  of  Bolama,  an 
important  part  of  Portuguese  Africa,  the 
possession  and  dominion  of  which  by 
Portugal  were  disputed  by  the  British 
Government.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
great  services  in  this  case,  his  government 
conferred  upon  him  a  distinguished  or- 
der, in  addition  to  several  others  which 
he  had  previously  earned  for  important 
public  services  to  his  country,  among 
them  one  of  special  significance,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  humane 
exertions  during  the  cholera  at  Cintra, 
while  mayor  of  that  city. 

"After  Senor  da  Cunha's  resignation  as 
consul-general,  he  returned  to  Portugal 
and  was  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Office 
until  his  decease.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn thither  he  published  in  the  Portu- 
guese language  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  United  States.  This  work,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  our  library,  is  in  three 
volumes,  embracing  a  period  from  1492 
to  1 85 1.  It  was  so  highly  appreciated 
by  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  admitted 
as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Lisbon,  an  honor  only  be- 
stowed for  high  scientific  or  literary 
merit.  For  several  months  before  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  the  North  American  Indians, 
which  was  left  unfinished.  Senor  da 
Cunha  was  a  great  admirer  of  this 
country  and  its  institutions,  and  was 
zealously  interested  in  the  purposes  and 
welfare  of  this  society.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  honor,  and  was  greatly 
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esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
death  will  be  deplored  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  both  in  Portugal  and  in  this 
country." 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  November  27th, 
when  the  Hon.  John  Jay  will  deliver  the 
address  on  "The  Treaty  of  Peace  in 
1783." 

Chicago  historical  society — A 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  October  16,  1883.  President  Arnold 
occupied  the  chair.  The  librarian  re- 
ported the  accession  since  the  meeting  in 
September  of  160  bound  volumes,  262 
pamphlets,  99  maps,  5  flags,  and  a  large 
lot  of  old  newspapers. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  read  a  memoir 
of  Hon.  Ninian  Edwards,  territorial 
governor,  and  the  third  governor  of 
Illinois.  In  behalf  of  his  son,  Hon. 
Ninian  W.  Edwards,  of  Springfield,  111., 
he  presented  a  valuable  collection  of 
seven  volumes  of  letters  and  documents 
which  belonged  to  Governor  Edwards. 

Mr.  Washburne  also,  on  behalf  of  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  Coles,  of  Philadelphia, 
presented  to  the  society  a  nicely  painted 
portrait  of  their  father,  Edward  Coles, 
the  second  governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  unani- 
mously tendered  for  these  valuable  pres- 
ents. W.  F.  Poole,  LL.D.,  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  read  a  valuable  historical 
paper  entitled  "The  ordinance  of  1787 
and  Mr.  Bancroft,"  for  which  the  thanks 
of  the  society  were  tendered,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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regular  Nov<  mber  meeting  of  this 

ety  was  held  at   Hodgson  Hall, 

M.  Sorrel,  First  Vii  e  Pr<    ident,  presiding. 

The  corresponding  se<  retary  1 
letter  from  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  of 
Lowville,  New  York,  asking  the  society 
to  approve  a  bill  drawn  by  him,  and  in- 
troduced at  the  last  session  of  ( 
calling  for  the  publication  of  a  c  en  ten-. 
nial  history  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  letter  was  referred 
to  the  library  committee  to  be  reported 
on  at  the  next  meeting.  He  also  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  of  At- 
lanta, signifying  his  intention  to  be  at 
the  next  meeting  to  present  the  sword 
of  honor  voted  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
to  Lieut.  Col.  Daniel  Appling,  which,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  until  such  time  as  the 
state  shall  have  a  proper  capitol in  which 
to  preserve  it.  He  also  read  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
Historical  Society  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  publication  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  sent  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  October 
meeting,  and  one  from  Miss  M.  Kirlin, 
of  Columbus,  in  regard  to  the  portrait  of 
the  Indian  chief,  Mcintosh,  which  letter 
was  received  as  information. 

The  librarian  reported  a  number  of 
gifts  received  since  the  last  meeting, 
among  them  a  copy  of  Capt.  James  1 ). 
Bulloch's  work,  entitled  "  Secret  Service 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe," 
from  the  author,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
society  were  returned  for  the  same. 

After  some  remarks  by  Dr.  J.  J.  War- 
ing  on   a   portrait   of   General   Greene, 
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which  lias  been  received  in  this  city  re- 
cently, and  by  General  Sorrel  on  the 
progress  oi  the  work  on  the  Telfair 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Maryland  historical  society — 
The  November  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  November  12, 
was  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  im- 
portance. After  the  usual  routine  busi- 
ness had  been  transacted  the  president, 
Hon.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  laid  before  the 
society  a  letter-book  of  John  Brown, 
which  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Tayleure  the  day  after  the 
raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  by  him 
presented  to  the  society,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  giving  interesting  circumstan- 
ces of  the  events  of  the  day.  This  led 
to  two  unexpected  narratives  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris  said  that  he  was 
returning  by  rail  from  an  ecclesiastical 
synod  at  Cumberland,  and  reached 
Harper's  Ferry  the  day  of  the  raid.  He 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  excitement 
prevailing  at  the  time  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  where  many  of  the 
bodies  of  the  killed  were  still  lying  in 
the  streets  where  they  fell.  Gen.  Brad- 
ley T.  Johnson  said  he  was  also  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scenes  referred  to,  having 
volunteered  in  a  militia  .company  that 
went  from  Norfolk,  and  was  present  at 
the  attack  upon  the  engine  house  and  the 
capture  of  John  Brown,  upon  which  oc- 
casion he  was  serving,  among  other  vol- 
unteers, with  the  United  States  marines, 
under  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  next 
business  of  general  interest  was  a  report 
of    the    committee    on    publication    in 


respect  to  the  preparation  and  printing 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  archives  of 
Maryland,  copies  of  which,  almost  com- 
plete, were  laid  upon  the  table  and 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
members.  The  reading  of  this  report 
led  to  many  interesting  remarks  from 
prominent  members  of  the  society. 
President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  said  :  "  The  very  founda- 
tions of  Maryland  history  are  henceforth 
accessible  to  every  citizen.  The  magis- 
trate, the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  the 
historian  and  the  teacher  may  learn 
more  in  a  day's  examination  of  this  vol- 
ume than  he  could  otherwise  learn  in 
months  of  investigation." 

Another  interesting  subject  was 
brought  forward.  The  recent  official 
letter  from  his  holiness  the  Pope,  ad- 
dressed to  the  curator  of  the  Vatican 
archives  and  other  dignitaries  in  Rome, 
was  laid  before  the  society  in' the  original 
Latin  and  in  an  English  translation  (pub- 
lished in  "The  Pastor,"  October,  1883). 
This  letter,  after  urging  that  increased 
attention  be  given  to  the  study  of  history, 
and  especially  that  the  archives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be  more 
thoroughly  examined,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  With  this  object  we 
have  already  resolved,  in  the  interests  of 
religion  and  science,  to  allow  the  use  of 
our  archives.  We  again  declare  to-day 
that  the  use  of  our  Vatican  library  will 
be  allowed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
historical  labors  we  have  alluded  to. 
After  hearing  this  read  by  the  secretary, 
the  society  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
Archbishop  Gibbons,  now  in  Rome,  to 
make  inquiry  about  the  existence  of  any 
papers  there  bearing  upon  the  early  his- 
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tory  of   Maryland,  and    whether  copies 
could  be  obtained. 

General  B.  T.  Johnson,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  inquiries  upon  the  matter, 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  library  of 
the  Propaganda  in  Rome  contained  much 
material  relative  to  the  early  history  of 
Maryland,  and  suggested  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  the  resources  of 
both  the  libraries. 


The  huguenot  society  of  America 
— The  first  public  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  in  the  French  Protestant 
Church  du  Saint  Esprit,  Hon.  John  Jay 
president,-  in  the  chair.  After  singing, 
and  a  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer, 
pastor  of  the  church  and  secretary  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Jay  addressed  the 
meeting  in  relation  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  society  had  been  formed — the 
perpetuation  and  gathering  together  of 
the  records  of  the  Huguenots  in  America. 
He  referred  to  the  incalculable  benefits 
conferred  on  this  country  by  the  emigra- 
tion hither  of  Huguenot  refugees,  and 
quoted  a  glowing  tribute  of  admira- 
tion from  an  address  by  Dr.  Storrs.  Mr. 
Jay  then  introduced  Bishop  Quintard,  of 
Tennessee,  who  delivered  an  interesting 
discourse,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
great  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  said  that  in  the 
twenty  years  preceding  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  400,000  Huguenots  left  France, 
and  600,000  in  the  twenty  years  follow- 
ing the  revocation  of  the  edict.  Most 
of  these  refugees  were  citizens  of  con- 
sideration. In  1664  the  first  Huguenot 
colony  was  settled  in  New  York,  and  in 
September  of  the  year  1669  the  town  of 
New  Rochelle  was  founded. 


The  Right  Reverend  Henry  ( '.  Potter, 
of  New  York,  also  addressed  the  meeting, 

saying:     In    such  times  as  these  we  want 

to  be  reminded  of  things  unseen  vet  eter- 
nal, of   heroism   which,    though    unseen, 

never  dies  ;  of  courage  and  virtues 
which  are  an  element  of  power  in  a  <  (im- 
munity, as  well  as  a  dignity  to  any  name  ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  am  thankful 
that  this  association  exists.  It  is  a 
curious  anomaly  that  in  a  Republic  so 
altogether  republican  as  ours,  so  eager  to 
forget  distinctions  of  rank  and  lineage 
held  in  esteem  elsewhere,  and  make 
little  of  them,  yet  the  New  Englanders 
and  the  Hollanders,  the  Irish  and  the 
Germans,  are  all  ever  glad  to  go  back  on 
the  trail  of  the  past,  and  rejoice  to  remind 
themselves  of  the  honored  names  among 
their  race  and  of  the  lines  their  own 
name  has  come  down — or  shall  I  say 
come  up?  This  must  be.  supremely  a 
privilege  of  the  members  of  this  society, 
for  what  ancestry  can  boast  itself  as  can 
the  Huguenot  ?  There  are,  we  have 
been  told,  three  strains  in  our  State — 
Puritan,  Dutch  and  Huguenot.  In  early 
history  we  find  that  they  were  all  dis- 
tinguished, but  the  last  more  especially, 
for  a  lofty  and  austere  morality,  for  the 
largest  charity  and  for  the  finest  manners. 
Could  there  be  more  distinguished 
characteristics  ? 

An  interesting  and  instructive  paper 
was  read  by  Professor  Henry  M.  Baird, 
D.D.,  author  of  the  "Rise  of  the  Hu- 
guenots," and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Vermilye  made  a  few  striking  remarks. 
He  said  that  "God  had  created  the 
Huguenots  for  the  great  things  which 
had  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  se- 
cure civil  and  religious  liberty  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 
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OREGON.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POS- 
SESSION. By  WILLIAM  Barrows.  (Amer- 
ican Commonwealths.  Edited  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder.)  i  vol.  i6mo.  pp.  363.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  1SS3. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  new  and  informing  to 
the  reading  world  embodied  in  this  little  volume, 
that  we  commend  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  written 
with  great  ability  and  in  a  pleasing  style,  a  vein 
of  humor  rippling  along  its  pages  and  imparting 
an  agreeable  and  appetizing  flavor  to  the  varied 
descriptions.  Five  nations  from  time  to  time 
claimed  Oregon.  It  comprehended  a  tract  of 
country  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — a  territory  that  would  make  sixty-three 
states  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  naturally 
quite  as  inviting  to  human  homes  as  that  ancient 
domain  was  in  its  primitive  condition.  And  yet 
in  1842  Oregon  was  hardly  thought  worth  having 
by  the  United  States,  was  omitted  from  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  and  the  rumor  was  current  that 
Mr.  Webster  contemplated  trading  it  off  for  some 
English  cod-fisheries — although  the  author  of  this 
work  discredits  the  story.  Mr.  Barrows  presents  a 
graphic  account  of  the  condition  of  Oregon,  with 
its  few  English  military  posts,  when  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Missions  sent  two  missionaries  and 
their  brides  into  the  far-away  territory,  in  the  year 
1836.  Dr.  Whitman  took,  at  that  time,  a  wagon 
through  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  River, 
which,  the  author  aptly  observes,  "was  the  most 
important  act  in  all  preliminaries  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  controversy.''  In  describing 
the  journey,  and  the  old  wagon,  the  author  con- 
tinues :  "  The  Indians,  putting  into  jerky  syllables 
the  sounds  it  made  as  it  rose  and  fell  and  stopped 
in  the  soft  grass  and  among  the  rocks,  called 
it  c  hick-chic  k-shani-le-kai-kash.  On  the  car- 
avan moved,  traders  and  preacher,  and  women 
and  Indian,  mules,  pack-saddles,  and  ponies; 
the  wagon  far  in  the  rear,  now  saying,  on  the 
grass  land,  chick-chick,  and  now  among  the  rocks 
hai-kash.  Thus  the  irrepressible  energy  of  this 
man  pioneered  for  a  carriage  way  to  Oregon  in 
1836. 

The  most  thrilling  chapter  in  the  volume  is  the 
one  which  recounts  the  adventures  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man on  the  ride  from  Oregon  to  Washington  in 
the  winter  of  1842—43,  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  take  active  measures  to  save  Oregon. 
"  Its  destiny  he  had  brought  over  on  his  own 
saddle,  and  now  held  it  in  his  solitary  hand. 
His  knowledge  of  the  case  was  original,  personal, 
and  experimental,  and  at  Washington  he  made  it 
declarative.  With  his  understanding  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  with  his  practical  sense  and  energy, 
he  was  anxious  to  venture  the  issue  for  Oregon 
on  an  experiment." 

The  book   is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  all 


who  claim  to  be  intelligent  concerning  the  rich 
and  progressive  country  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW   YORK   STATE 
TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION.      By    Hy- 

land  C.  Kirk.     i2mo.  pp.  174.   1883.     New 

York  :    E.   L.  Kellogg. 

This  work  opens  with  a  description  of  the  rise 
of  teachers'  associations,  and  treats  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  ' '  organization  and  first  decade  of 
this  Association,"  which  came  into  existence  dur- 
ing the  memorable  year  when  Texas  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  and  war  with  Mexico 
ensued  in  consequence— rthe  same  year  that  Sir 
John  Franklin,  with  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  sail- 
ed on  his  Arctic  voyage,  never  to  return.  Ches- 
ter Dewey  was  the  first  elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociation. When  it  was  ten  years  old  (1855),  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
Utica.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Crimean  war, 
and  of  the  agitations  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Every  page  of  the 
little  volume  teems  with  valuable  data  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  New  York's  great  scheme  of 
education.  The  appendix  contains  sketches  of 
prominent  educators,  and  numerous  portraits  are 
interspersed  through  the  entire  book.  The  author 
has  arranged  a  large  amount  of  excellent  and 
instructive  material  in  the  most  admirable  and 
judicious  manner. 


DYNAMIC  SOCIOLOGY;  or  Applied  Social 
Science,  as  based  upon  Statical  Sociology  and 
the  less  complex  Sciences.  By  Lester  F. 
Ward,  A.M.  2  vols.  Svo.  pp.  706,  and  690. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1883. 
The  title  of  this  work  does  not  help  the 
scholar  materially  to  an  understanding  of  its  gen- 
eral intent  and  scope.  But  upon  examination  we 
find  the  volumes  to  be  an  original  and  able  con- 
tribution to  the  large  and  very  important  subject 
of  Social  Science.  The  author  says,  very  mod- 
estly, in  his  preface,  that  it  has  been  found  suffi- 
ciently difficult  in  any  age  to  contribute  new 
thought  to  the  world  ;  and  that  at  this  particular 
period,  with  its  accumulation  of  learning  and  its 
intense  intellectual  activity,  such  an  attempt 
would  be  preposterous.  At  the  same  time  he 
gives  the  impression  of  a  writer  who  is  thor- 
oughly self-conscious,  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance defeats  his  own  purposes  by  complaints  of 
the  sterility  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in 
the  domain  of  Social  Science,  and  by  the  elabo- 
ration of  theories  not  strictly  sound  or  practical. 
He  assumes  Sociology  to  be  a  science  already  so 
well  established  as  to  take  proper  rank  in  the 
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family  of  sciences.  He  deals  with  society  by  the 
natural-history  method,  describing,  analyzing, 
comparing  and  generalizing  the  comprehensive 
data  of  the  subject.  His  aim  appears  to  be  im- 
ply the  establishment  of  a  body  of  truth,  without 
the  formal  consideration  of  its  uses.  The  author 
gives  evidence  of  wide  reading  within  the  English 
Literature  of  Evolution,  and  adds  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  explanations  of  his  own.  He  de- 
votes his  first  volume  mainly  to  "  Statical  Sociol- 
ogy." It  opens  with  along  introductory  chap- 
ter, presenting  a  general  view  of  the'  entire 
scheme.  This  is  followed  by  two  historical  chap- 
ters reviewing  the  two  great  modern  systems  of 
Auguste  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  full  for  his  general  purpose.  Then 
follow  four  chapters  dealing  with  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  cosmical  development,  or 
evolution  in  the  domain  of  purely  natural  phe- 
nomena. These  are  entitled  respectively  "  Cos- 
mogony," "  Biogeny,"  "  Psychogeny,"  and  "An- 
thropogeny,"  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  worlds, 
of  life,  of  mind,  and  of  man,  and  naturally 
leading  up  to  the  higher  department  of  "  Sociog- 
eny,"  or  the  genesis  and  development  of  human 
society.  Following  the  current  terminology,  we 
have  here  to  do  with  pure  sociology  only,  or  its 
treatment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Thus,  as  a  comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  this  volume  has  special 
merit.  It  also  deals  with  the  relations  of  po- 
litical and  social  science  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  the  community  in  such  a  way  as 
to  entitle  it  to  the  consideration  of  statesmen  and 
political  economists. 

HISTORY  OF  AUGUSTA  COUNTY,  VIR- 
GINIA. By  J.  Lewis  Peyton.  8vo.  pp.  385, 
Staunton,  Virginia  :   Samuel   M.   Yost  &  Son, 

T8S2. 

"  The  first  settlers  of  Augusta,"  we  are  told 
by  the  author  of  this  volume,  "  were  for  the  most 
part  the  descendants,  paternally  or  maternally,  of 
the  ancient  Caledonians,  who  boasted  that  they 
had  never  been  subjected  to  the  law  of  any  con- 
queror. They  belonged  to  various  Highland 
clans,  and  were  strongly  imbued  with  the  preju- 
dices, feeling,  sentiments,  etc.,  of  their  peculiar 
clans.  One  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  condition  as  followers  of  a  chieftain  was, 
that  every  clan  bore  the  name  of  their  hereditary 
chief,  and  was  supposed  to  be  allied  to  him  in 
different  degrees,  by  ties  of  blood.  This  kindred 
bond,  or  admitted  claim  of  a  common  relation- 
ship, led  to  a  freedom  of  intercourse  highly  flat- 
tering to  human  pride,  and  communicated  to 
the  vassal  Highlanders  a  sentiment  of  conscious 
dignity  and  a  sense  of  natural  equality.  And 
every  individual  sought  to  show  his  attachment 
to  his  leader  as  the  head  of  the  family." 

Mr.  Peyton  has  aimed  to  exhibit  the  principal 
events  of  the  region  of  Augusta  County,  in  general 


and  simple  terms;  the  cop  of  hi  design  being 
confined  to  the  period  pnoi  to  1790— when  the 
county  assumed  its  present  confines— introducing 
many  stories,  traditions  and  reminiscences  for  the 
entertainment  ol  the  reader.     S  ndred 

pages  are  devoted  to  genealogy  and  biographical 
notices  of  special  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the 
antiquarian.      A  good    index   accompanies   the 

work. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF!  HE!  \\  I  VI  V-l  11  I  II 
[NTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  01 
VOUNG    MEN'S  CHRISTIAN   ASSOt  l.\- 

TIONS    held     at    Milwaukee,     Wisconsin,    in 

May,  1883.      Pamphlet,  pp.   140. 

The  growth  of  the  work  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  during  the  past  few 
may  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  from 
a  careful  examination  of  this  excellent  publication 
than  through  any  other  means.  The  whole- 
country  was  represented  in  the  Convention,  and 
many  statistics  of  great  value  arc  incorporated  in 
the  pamphlet.  Fifteen  new  Association  build- 
ings have  been  dedicated  within  the  past  two 
years.  Abstracts  of  many  of  the  addresses  ap- 
pear, and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Institution 
is  clearly  delineated. 


ANNALS  OF  FORT  MACKINAC.  By 
Dwight  H.  KELTON,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A. 
Revised  edition.  i6mo,  Pamphlet,  pp.  S7, 
with  portrait,  sketches  of  scenery,  and  maps. 
1883. 

This  little  hand-book  is  filled  with  historical 
data  of  interest  and  value.  The  author  an- 
nounces that  he  has  spent  the  evenings  of  a  long 
Mackinac  winter  in  revising  and  amplifying 
the  work,  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  thousands  of  tourists  who  annually  visit  the 
"  Isle  of  the  Dancing  Spirits,"  and  other  places 
of  interest. 

Among  the  portraits  in  the  book  are  those  of 
Hon.  Wm.  P.  Preston,  president  of  Mackinac  ; 
Hon.  P.  W.  Hombach,  first  postmaster  of  the 
city  of  St.  Ignace,  Michigan  ;  Major  William  P. 
Whistler,  U.  S.  A.,  commander  of  Fort  Mac- 
kinac in  1883  ;  and  Col.  P.  Donan,  well  remem- 
bered for  many  summers  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  in  West  Virginia. 


THE  WAR  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  between  Chile  and  the 
allied  Republics  of  Peru  and  BOLIVIA.  1S79- 
1SS1.  By  Lieutenant  Theodorus  B.  M. 
Mason,  U.  S.  N.  8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  77. 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department, 
Washington.  1SS3. 
The  chief  features  of  tnis  interesting  brochure 
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are  the  origin  of  the  war  in  South  America,  ge- 
ographical and  military  status  of  the  belligerents, 
naval  strength  of  each,  preparations  for  the  con- 
test,  operations  of  the  war,  descriptions  of 
battles,  and  the  fall  of  Lima,  January  17,  1SS1. 
The  material  has  been  in  part  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation,  which  adds  to  the  clear,  con- 
cise and  pleasantly  worded  narrative  a  peculiar 
charm. 

BULLETIN    OE    THE   UNITED   STATES 

FISH  COMMISSION.      Vol.  II.     Svo,  pp. 

367.        Washington,     Government      Printing 

Office.      1883. 

The  records  which  these  pages  comprehend 
are  unquestionably  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  the  subject  in  question.  Several  gigantic 
enterprises  have  been  projected  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  greatly  increase  our  sources  of 
national  wealth.  Some  of  the,  printed  discus- 
sions are  of  exceptional  interest,  as  for  example, 
4 '  The  disappearence  of  Sardines  from  the  Ven- 
dean  Coast  and  its  causes  ;  "  and  "  Life  in  the 
Sea,"  by  J.  B.  Martens.  An  index  of  the  names 
of  fish-culturists,  geographically  arranged,  occu- 
pies 55  pages,  and  a  general  index  7  pages. 


PRISON    LABOR.      ARGUMENTS    MADE 
BEFORE    THE   ASSEMBLY   AND   SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  on  PRispNS.-r-March 
7  and  22,  1883.     By  John  S.  Perry.      8vo, 
pamphlet,  pp.  127.       Weed,  Parsons    &   Co., 
Printers,  Albany,  New  York. 
"  The  best  mode  of  utilizing  the  labor  in  our 
Prisons  is  a  question   of  such  magnitude  that  it 
cannot  be  properly   disposed  of  in  a  few  brief 
sentences,"  says  Mr.   Perry  in    his  introductory 
remarks.       "It   is    a    question    from   which   all 
passions  and  prejudice  should  be  excluded,  and 
which  should  be  viewed  solely  with  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  prisoners,  the  State,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  citizens.     In  this  spirit  I  de- 
sire to  state  the  facts  as  I  find    them   in  history 
and  experience."    The  pamphlet  will  interest  all 
those   who   make  a  conscientious   study  of   the 
questions    that    lie    at   the   foundations  of  good 
government  and  a  sound  philanthropy. 

THE    RISE   OF    THE    HUGUENOTS    OF 

FRANCE.      By  Henry  M.  Baird.     2  vols. 

8vo,  pp.  577,  639.     New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.      1883. 

The  history  of  the  Huguenots  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  period  covered  by  this  exception- 
ally valuable  work  is  in  reality  a  history  of 
France.      Manuscripts  previously  known   to  few 


scholars — if,  indeed,  known  to  any,  have  been 
rescued  from  obscurity  and  threatened  destruc- 
tion within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
and  have  contributed  no  little  light  to  the  dark 
passages  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
years  immediately  following.  Professor  Baird 
has  made  good  use  of  all  these  new  sources  of 
information,  and  has  produced  two  substantial 
volumes,  which  for  accuracy  of  statement, 
literary  execution,  and  beauty  and  force  of 
diction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  The 
period  of  which  the  work  treats  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  heroic  in  all  history,  and  the 
author  bringing  to  the  task  a  critical  and  schol- 
arly judgment,  with  excellent  taste,  has  imparted 
warmth  and  color,  fresh  life,  and  intense  action 
to  scenes  and  events  of  long  ago.  Where  a  work 
is  deserving  of  such,  high  praise,  is  so  well  con- 
structed and  so  perfectly  balanced  in  all  its  parts, 
we  cannot  in  a  brief  notice  do  more  than  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  scholarly  and  elegant  whole,  and 
to  cordially  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  fine 
historical  writing — who  cannot  fail  to  give  it  cor- 
dial welcome. 


A  NATURAL  HISTORY  READER.  For 
School  and  Home.  Compiled  and  arranged 
by  James  Johonnot.  i  vol.  121110,  pp.  414. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York.  1883. 
This  work  is  important  and  timely.  It  is  a 
historical  reader  for  the  young  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  excellent.  In 
the  selection  of  articles  for  the  acquisition  of 
language  the  endeavor  is  wisely  made  to  secure 
the  interest  which  comes  from  variety.  Many 
of  the  selections  are  crisp  and  sparkling,  stim- 
ulating the  imagination,  and  giving  that 
nameless  charm  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  arouses  the  finer  emotions  and  sen- 
timents. The  pupil  reads  because  he  is  anxious 
to  know.  His  progress  is  rapid,  because  he  is 
interested.  His  manner  of  reading  is  correct, 
because  he  comprehends  the  thought,  and 
thought  controls  expression.  Mr.  Johonnot  says 
in  his  preface:  "  The  present  work  has  been 
prepared  as  a  companion  to  the  Geographical 
Reader,  to  furnish  reading  matter  of  a  desirable 
kind.  Natural  history,  whether  considered  in 
its  relations  to  mental  development  or  as  fur- 
nishing the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  deals  with  life  in 
all  its  varied  forms,  and  from  concrete  facts  it 
rises  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  upon 
which  human  existence  depends.  Its  common 
facts  are  such  as  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
every  pupil,  giving  a  basis  of  personal  obser- 
vation which  makes  the  treatment  of  every  de- 
partment intelligible  and  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest." It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  seen,  and  will  unquestionably  create 
and  develop  a  fondness  for  historical  study. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN   LETTERMAN, 

M. I).,  Surgeon  United  Slates  Army  and  Medi- 
cal Direetor  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By 
Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  Bennett  A.  (  u 
Surgeon  U.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Military  Service  Institution,  Vol. 
IV.     September,  18S3.     Pamphlet,  pp.  38. 

The  purpose  of  this  memoir,  as  appears  in  its 
initial  paragraph,  is  to  perpetuate  the  name  and 
to -honor  the  memory  of  an  officer  who  effected 
an  organization  of  the  medical  department  of 
an  army  in  the  field,  that  not  only  contributed 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  foremost  Army  of  the  Republic,  but  also 
robbed  war  of  many  of  its  horrors  ;  who  left  be- 
hind him  for  the  use  of  those  to  come  the  record 
of  the  means  by  which  these  noble  ends  may  be 
again  achieved,  and  who,  in  rendering  this  great 
service  to  this  country,  added  a  brilliant  page  to 
the  record  of  the  humane  character  of  his  pro- 
fession. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SCHENCK  :  His 
Ancestry  and  his  Descendants.  Compiled  by 
L.  D.  Schenck,  U.S.A.  8vo,  pp.  163. 
Rufus  H.  Darby  publisher.  Washington, 
D.  C.     1883. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject,  and 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  a  large  community  of 
descendants.  It  is  only  when  genealogy  is  made 
a  persistent  study  that  it  becomes  fascinating, 
and,  with  careful  attention  to  details,  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  The  immigrant  ancestor  of  the 
Rev.  William  Schenck  was  Roelof  Martense 
Schenck,  born  in  Holland  about  1619.  He,  with 
his  brother  and'  sister,  arrived  in  New  York 
about  1650.  The  family  of  Schencks  in  Amer- 
ica is  divided  into  three  branches,  represented 
at  the  heads  of  each  by  Roelof,  Jan  Martense 
and  Johannes.  The  States  in  which  the  de- 
scendants are  most  numerous  at  the  present 
time  are  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio. 


THE   BRYANT  CALENDAR  FOR    1884.— 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers. 

The  design  is  very  unique  ;  a  fine  portrait  of 
Bryant,  encircled  with  the  words  "  A  student  of 
woods  and  fields,  he  was  their  calendar,"  graces 
the  upper  portion  of  the  card  ;  the  lower  corner 
reveals  a  cottage  in  winter,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  flowers  of  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
bright  colored  leaves  of  autumn,  which  beautify 
the  whole.  A  selection  from  Bryant's  Poems 
for  each  day  in  the  year  adds  greatly  to  its 
value.  Upon  the  back  of  the  card  appears  an 
amount  of  postal  and  other  information  that  is  a 
surprise  as  well  as  a  marvelous  convenience. 


1  Dl  <Al  lo\      [N     SOUTH    1   \i:<n  i\.\ 

prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution 

iT.i;  read     lx  fore  the    Hi  .ion.  .1 

South  Carolina, 

Mc<  1:  m.',  ,  Jun'r.        ■•>,    pamphlet,  p] 

Publi  hed  by  the  S01  i<  tj .     1  !,    le  ion. 

1883. 

The  purpose  of  the  paper,  we  are-  told  by  the 
author  in  hi-,  brief  preface,  i  i  to  refute  tli<-  (  barge 
made  by  Mr.  McMaster  in  l.i,  "  Hist  or)  of  tin- 
People  of  the  United  Stat.-."  of  the 

education  in  South  Carolina,  prim-  to  and  during 
the  Revolution.  He  says,  further :  "  I  hai 
stricted  myself  to  that  period  of  which  Mr.  \1< 
Master  treats  in  the  volume  of  his  works  DOW 
before  the  public.  There  i^  much  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  education  in  the  state  which 
is  interesting,  but  as  this  paper  is  a  refutation, 
and  a  refutation  only,  I  have  not  stepped  beyond 
the  Dcriod  of  which  he  has  so  far  written." 


FAIR   WORDS  ABOUT    FAIR  WOMAN.— 

Gathered  from     the     Poets.        By  OLIVER   B. 

Bunce.     i2mo,  pp.  320.    D.  Appleton  .V  ('<>. 

New  York.      1883. 

A  more  exquisitely  elegant  little  poetical 
souvenir  for  a  holiday  gift  could  not  easily  be 
found  in  the  great  sea  of  treasures  now  being 
offered  for  the  inspection  of  throngs  of  book- 
buyers,  than  this,  with  the  above  well-cho.sen 
title,  which  has  found   its  way  to  our  table. 

The  gatherer  of  these  gems  in  verse,  "  in  ex- 
altation of  woman,"  remarked  incidentally  on  a 
certain  social  occasion,  "  The  picture  of  woman, 
as  painted  by  our  poets,  fairly  transcends  in 
splendor  everything  else  in  the  world  of  letters.' 
Whereupon  an  argument  ensued,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  institute  a  careful  search  for  poems 
on  the  subject  of  woman  by  poets  in  every  age 
and  country  of  the  world,  in  order  to  examine 
this  class  of  production.  Eight  special  evenings 
were  devoted  to  the  delightful  study,  resulting  in 
the  beautiful  Christmas  volume  under  consider- 
ation, which  embraces  representative  poems  on 
the  subject  from  the  English,  American,  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  even  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  The  arrangement  is  in  the  best 
of  taste,  and  the  felicity  of  conception  in  the 
drawings  of  Will  II.  Low,  together  with  their 
skillful  execution,  add  immeasurably  to  the 
charm  of  the  work.  All  lovers  of  choice  poetical 
collections  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
critical  enthusiasm  and  admirahle  judgment  of 
Mr.  Bunce  in  bringing  together  such  a  mass  of 
riches  from  the  old  poets.  His  comments  on 
the  comparative  brilliancy  of  English  literature 
in  connection  with  this  theme,  will  touch  many 
a  responsive  chord  ; — "  its  range  and  variety,  its 
dignity  on  the  one  hand,  and  graceful  lightness, 
delicacy,  and  fancy  on  the  other  ;  its  tenderness 
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and  sweetness  ;  its  charm  of  happy  invention,  its 
dus  creations — everything  indeed,  that  each 
oilier    literature  claims  as  its  own,   unites  with 
ours." 


PROSE  MASTERPIECES  FROM  MODERN 
ESSAYISTS  :  A  series  of  3  volumes,  i6mo, 
pp.  325,  2GS,  326.  G.  T.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  1SS3. 

The  purpose  of  this  admirable  collection  of 
essays  is  not  only  to  present  good  specimens  of 
English  style  to  the  reading  public,  but  to  repre- 
sent the  methods  of  thought  and  characteristic 
modes  of  expression  of  the  different  writers. 
The  scholar  may  thus  compare  Irving  and  Leigh 
Hunt  on  the  general  subject  of  literature,  and 
Lamb  and  De  Quincey  on  social  intercourse.  He 
can  consider  together  the  differing  theories  of 
history  and  historic  arrangement  and  production 
from  such  authorities  as  Carlyle,  Macaulay  and 
Froude  ;  he  can  note  the  suggestions  of  Emerson 
and  Thackeray  upon  compensations  in  life,  and 
can  give  due  weight  to  the  opinions  concerning 
culture  of  Arnold,  Morley,  and  Helps.  He  will 
find  associated  together  counsels  as  to  good 
literary  work  from  two  such  capable  and  idiosyn- 
cratic workers  as  Kingsley  and  Ruskin,  while  he 
can  study  different  opinions  concerning  race 
sympathies  of  Freeman  and  Gladstone.  One 
notable  essay  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  "Kin  Beyond 
the  Sea,"  in  which  he  says  :  "  America,  whose 
attitude  toward  England  has  always  been  mas- 
culine and  real,  has  no  longer  to  anticipate  at 
our  hands  the  frivolous  and  offensive  criticisms 
which  were  once  in  vogue  among  us.  But  neither 
nation  prefers  (and  it  would  be  an  ill  sign  if 
either  did  prefer)  the  institutions  of  the  other  ; 
and  we  certainly  do  not  contemplate  the  great 
Republic  in  the  spirit  of  mere  optimism.  We 
see  that  it  has  a  marvelous  and  unexampled 
adaptation  for  its  peculiar  vocation  ;  that  it  must 
be  judged,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  under  the 
foreordered  laws  of  its  existence  ;  that  it  has 
purged  away  the  blot  with  which  we  brought  it 
into  the  world  ;  that  it  grandly  and  vigorously 
grapples  with  the  problem  of  making  a  con- 
tinent into  a  state  ;  and  that  it  treasures  with 
fondness  the  traditions  of  British  antiquity, 
which  are,  in  truth,  unconditionally  its  own  as  well 
and  as  much  as  they  are  ours."  The  third  volume 
opens  with  a  valuable  essay  on  the  ' '  Science  of 
History,"  by  Mr.  Froude  ;  and  the  series  closes 
with  an  eloquent  argument  and  a  specimen  of 
vigorous  prose  by  John  Henry  Newman  on 
"  Private  Judgment."  Fine  portraits  of  Irving, 
Carlyle,  and  Gladstone  grace  the  volumes,  which 
are  elegantly  bound,  and  form  in  an  attractive 
box  a  choice  holiday  gift. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  MEX- 
ICO, from  the  earliest  records  to  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  By  L.  Bradford  Prince, 
President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
Mexico.      1  vol.,  i2mo,  pp.  327.      1S83. 

The  author  of  this  volume  does  not  claim  to 
have  produced  a  continuous  historical  nar- 
rative of  New  Mexico  from  its  age  of  romance 
to  the  present  time  ;  but  he  presents  many  scenes 
of  striking  interest — since  the  old  Pueblo  Indians 
built  cities,  and  established  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  social  life  astonishing  to  the  European 
discoverers  of  four  centuries  ago.  At  some  of 
the  pueblos  are  to  be  found  old  documents 
which  are  apparently  legends  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  which  are  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, being  carefully  guarded  against  the  curious 
eye  of  the  stranger.  The  architecture  of  the 
Pueblos,  as  we  learn  from  this  volume,  was 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  When 
the  Europeans  first  entered  the  country  the  na- 
tives were  found  living  in  well-built  cities  of 
stone  and  adobe  houses  from  three  to  five  stones 
high,  usually  built  around  a  plaza,  the  stories 
decreasing  in  size  at  each  floor,  so  that  the  whole 
pueblo  was  of  a  terrace  shape.  The  great 
Montezuma  of  these  simple  people  was,  by 
them,  often  considered  identical  with  the  Sun. 
"  Some  traditions  make  him  the  ancestor  and 
even  the  creator  of  the  race."  He  taught  them 
how  to  build  cities  with  tall  houses,  and  is  said 
to  have  worn  a  crown  the  gold  of  which  was 
cut  from  a  rich  mine  with  stone  hatchets.  He 
was  commander  over  the  great  province  of  the 
Gran  Quivira,  now  a  desert  country,  which  is 
believed  to  have  had  a  population  of  at  least 
150,000.  Mr.  Prince  says  :  "The  variety  of  as- 
pects in  which  Montezuma  is  presented  to  us,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  tribe  of  the  Pueblos 
has  its  particular  legends  concerning  his  birth 
and  achievements."  The  book  will  be  read 
with  special  interest  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Thomas's  comments  relative  to  the  location  of 
Quivira  (the  ancient  city  of  marvelous  riches),  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.— The  Magazine  for 
January  (1884)  will  contain  an  illustrated  paper 
by  the .  Editor,  entitled  "The  Van  Rensselaer 
Manor."  The  Ptivate  Intelligence  papers  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  the  Revolution  for  the  Jan- 
uary issue  will  be  of  wide  interest,  and  create 
greater  surprise  that  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  not  a  failure,  than  any  of  the  chapters 
which  have  preceded  it. — Editor. 
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Curtis,  George  Ticknor,  Life  of 
James  Buchanan,  noticed.  265. 

DANA,  Francis,  first  U.  S.  Minis- 
ter to  Russia.  344. 
D'Antigny,  Count, visits  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, 369. 
Dawkins,    Henry,    early    engraver, 
435- 
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Dawson,  S.  E.,  A  Study  of  the  Prin- 
cess, noticed,  81. 

Dayton,  Col.  Elias,  aids  in  suppress- 
ing the  mutiny  in  the  N.J.  troops. 
1781,331,418. 

Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry  Alexander 
Scammcll,  portrait,  President-Gen. 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
184. 

Decker,  Maj.  John,  house  destroyed 
by  Indians,  281. 

De  Cliburne,  Sir  Robert,  seal  of,  94. 

De  Costa,  B.  F.,  reply  to  George 
Bancroft,  143. 

Decrfield,  N.  Y.,  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, 274. 

Deerpark,  N.Y.,  attacked  by  Indians, 
274 ;  view  of  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  275. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  F.,  introduction 
and  notes  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
secret  record  of  private  daily  in- 
telligence, 329,  409,  497. 

De  Lancey,  Col.  James,  defeat  of 
the  regiment  commanded  by,  at 
Mornsania,  340,  410. 

De  Lancey,  Maj.  Oliver,  appointed 
Adjutant-General  of  the  British 
army,  330 ;  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
337-. 

Delavan,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  mentione  1 
340. 

Delaware  River,  view  of  the  valley 
of  the,  272,  277  ;  old  ferry  over  the, 
273- 

DeLeon,  Ponce,  Florida  discovered 

by,  14s. 

Demarest,    Rev.    John,    mentioned, 

275- 
De  Witt,  Simeon,  map  of  the  winter 

cantonment  of  the  American  army, 

17831  365- 

Dexter,  Maj.  John  Singer,  portrait, 
361. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  4. 

Dickinson,  John,  the  great  Colonial 
Essayist,  Wharton  Dickinson,  223. 

Dickinson,  Wharton,  John  Dickinson, 
the  great  Colonial  Essayist,  223. 

Digby,  Robert,  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
British  Navy,  orders  the  English 
flag  to  be  hauled  down  from  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  N.  Y.,  1783,  430. 

Dimity,  John,  Charlevoix  in  New 
Orleans,  140. 

Dix,  Gen.  John  A.,  Assist.  Treasurer 
of  U.  S.,  at  New  York,  8  ;  Memoirs 
of,  noticed,  79. 

Dix,  Morgan,  Memoirs  of  John 
Adams  Dix,  noticed,  79. 

Dodge,  Theodore  Ayrault,  A  bird's- 
eye  view  of  our  Civil  War,  noticed, 
352. 

Draper,  Simeon,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  5 . 

Drowne,  Henry  T.,  Memoir  of  Ste- 
phen Whitney  Phcenix,  164. 

Drowne,  Solomon, M.D. ,  portrait,  192. 

Du  Bois,  Col.  Lewis,  mentioned,  342. 

Dubois,  Peter,  letter  addressed  to, 
on  the  mutiny  of  the  N.  J.  troops, 
1781 — appointed  assistant  magis- 
trate in  N.  Y..  338. 

Dumas,  Count  de,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
visits  Gen.  Washington.  342. 

Duncan,  Capt.  James,  hauls  down  the 
British  flag  on  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  1783,  433. 

Durrett,  R.  J.,  "  Souse  "  (reply),  520. 

Dwight,  Theodore  F.  The  Treaty 
for  which  the  Army  waited,  381. 


"T7DSALL,    Thomaa     II  .     K 

J  v  Bridge,  N.Y.,durin  j  ihe<  olonial 

■i .  7 1 . 
i,  Hi  itory  '.1  An'  ient,  noti<  ed, 

•11 1. 
Elliott,   Andrew,  Superintendent  oi 

the  Court  c-i  Police  in  N.  Y. 
Elting,  Rev.  Cornelius C, mentioned, 

275- 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  Sir  Henry 

Clinton's  secret  record  <i  private 

daily  intelligence,  contributed  l>y,' 

Equator,  meaning  of  the  expression 

to  speak  disrespectfully  ol   the,  7a, 
163. 
Estaing,    Count     d'.    informs    ("><-n. 
Washington  of  the  treaty  ol  1 

_  373- 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty, the  author  of,  161. 

Evans,  Israel,  suggests  the  erection 
of  the  soldiers'  temple  at  New 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  369. 

FERRIS,  Charles  G.,  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  N.  Y.,  4. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  portrait,  171  ;  Presi- 
dent-General of  the  Society  ot  the 
Cincinnati,  187. 

Fish,  Maj.  Nicholas,  portrait.  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  Y.  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  175:  mentioned.  377. 

Folger,  Charles  J..  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  U.  S.,  at  N.  Y.,  n. 

Folsom,  Abby,  arrested  for  her  anti- 
slavery  addresses.  427. 

Force,  Peter,  ancestor  of,  26  >,  349. 

Ford,  Henry  A.,  historical  errors, 
72  ;  Poems  of  History,  noticed,  166. 

Forman,  Maj.  Jonathan,  mentioned, 
361. 

Fort  Fanning,  R.  I.,  mentioned,  417. 

Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  ihe  dedication 

°fi  77,  ^p- 

Franklin,  Albert,  Amcline  Du  Bourg, 
a  tale  of  the  Huguenots,  noticed, 
168. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  fac-simile  of 
his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  England,  384. 

Free  Masons,  hold  meetings  in  the 
soldiers'  temple  at  New  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  1783,  370;  first  lodge  estab- 
lished in  Ohio,  370  :  in  Boston, 
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Frelinghuysen,  Col.  Frederick,  aids 
in  suppressing  the  mutiny  in  the 
N.  J.  troops,  1781,  418. 

Fryenmoet,  Johannes  Casparus.  pas- 
tor of  the  Magaghamack  Church, 
272. 

GALBREATH,  Robert,  furnishes 
information  of  the  movements 
of  the  American  army, 
Gallatin,  Albert,  mentioned,  20  ;  Life 

of,  noticed,  442. 
Gano,  Rev.  John,  mentioned,  374. 
Gansevoort,  Col.  Peter,  mentioned. 

342. 
Gardiner,  Col.  Abraham,  mentioned, 

Gardiner,  Sir  Christopher,  an  His- 
torical Monograph,  noticed,  16S. 

Gardiner,  Thomas,  and  son,  75. 

Gardner,  Asa  Bird,  the  last  Can- 
tonment of  the  main  Continental 
Army  of  the  Revolution,  355  ; 
evacuation  of  New  York,  430. 

Gardner,  Major,  agent  to  negotiate  a 
loan  of  money  for  N.  Y.,  1781,  415. 
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1809-1814J       ,   II.  388. 

Nationalities  ui 

1 
Germans,  th 

holding  an 
Gibbon,  Edward,  1  I 

tianity,  notu  1  d.  168. 
Cil)i)s,  Maj.  Cal  b,  menti  1  1  !.  357. 
Gilman,  Dani<  1  <  '..  [ai      .    .1 

his  Relation » toi       P 

during   half  a  ccntur. 

noticed.  81. 
Gilmour,  David,  shot  for  mutiny  in 

the  army,  1781,  418. 
Godin,    Madame,    the   journey    of, 

Fran k  D.  J '.  Carj, 

■  in,  John  A.,  the  i'unt an  I 

spiracy  against  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

and   the    Congregational    Church, 

noticed,  170. 
Goshen,   N.   Y.,  wheat    thresh 

soldiers  at,  333. 
Gosnold,   Bartholomew,   voyage    in 

1602,  146. 
Gouvion,    Lieut. -Col.    Jean    Baptist 

de,  mentioned,  374. 
('•  ivcrnor's  Island.  N.  Y.,hcld  i 

British  until  Dec.  3d,  17         inven- 
tory of  public  property  on.  or 

title  of,  430. 
Grant,   George,  deserted    fr 

British  army.. commands  the  muti- 
neers of  the  N.  J.  troops,  170 

418. 
Grcaton,  Col.  John,  mentioned.  37-.. 
Green,   Samuel   A.,   Groton,   during 

the  Indian  wars,  noticed.  441, 
Greene,     Maj. -Gen.,    portrait,     i38; 

mentioned,  364. 
Gnnncll,  Moses  II.,  Collector  1 

Port  of  N.  Y.,  5. 
Groton,    Mass.,  during    the    Indian 

wars,  noticed,  441. 
Grundy,  Felix,  the  portrait  of,  • 
Grymcs,  John  R.,  counsel  for  Pierre 

and  Jean  Lafittc,  294. 


HALDIMAN,  Gen.  Frederick,  ne- 
gotiates with  Vermont  to  return 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  British 
crown,  409. 

Hale,  Horatio.  A  Huron  Historical 
Legend,  475. 

Hale,  Nathan,  ancestry  of,  348. 

Hall,  Joseph  D..  the  Genealogy  and 
Biography  of  the  Waldos  OI  Amer- 
ica, noticed. 

Hall,  William,  the  Black  Horse  Tav- 
ern of  the  Revolution,  34  >. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  "mentioned. 
iso;  portrait.  President-General  Ol 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  17 

Hartford,  Conn.,  convention  of  1780, 
410,  411. 

Hartley.  David,  letter  to  the  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  S.,  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
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England,  38^  ;  fac-simile  of  his 
signature,  3S4. 

Hasbrouck,  Jonathan,  house  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  V..  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Washington,  357. 

Hatch,  A.  S.,  President  of  N.  Y. 
Stock  Exchange,  portrait,  27. 

Hathorn.  Col.,  defeated  by  the  In- 
dians at  Minisink,  N.  Y.,  279. 

Hayden,  Horace  Edwin,  the  Weitzel 
Memorial,  noticed,  169 ;  clothing 
in  1783,  257. 

Hays.  Mrs.,  see  Pitcher,  Molly. 

Heard,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  commands 
N.  J.  militia,  17S1,  332,  337. 

Heath,  Maj.-Gen.  William,  orders 
the  formation  of  a  military  socieiy, 

Heron,  William,  an  emissary  of  Gen. 

Clinton,  sketch  of,  416. 
Hewitt,   Abram    S.,   address  at    the 

opening  of  the  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn 

Bridge,  noticed,  169. 
Hill,  Henry,  an  incident  of  the  war 

of  1812,158  -account  of  the  voyage 

of  the  ship  Shelby,  1815,  259. 
Killhouse.  Thomas,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  U.  S.,  at  N.  Y.,  11. 
Historical  Errors,  72,  350. 
Hoadley,  Cnarles  J.,  letter  from  the 

Convention   of  Albany,   regarding 

the  destruction  of  Schenectady,  N. 

Y.,  1690,  contributed  by,  65. 
Hobart,  John  Sloss,  represents  N.  Y. 

in  the  convention  at  Hartford,  1780, 

411. 
Holidays  in  Early  Louisiana. 
Home,  John,  author  of  Douglas,  163. 
Hornblower,   Josiah,    and   \he    first 

steam  engine  in  America,  74 ;  Life 

of,  noticed,  440. 
Houston,  Gen.    Samuel,    Indian  life 

of,  Alfred M.  Williams,  401. 
Howe,  Gen.  Robert,  orders  the  arrest 

of  the   N.   J.    troops    for  mutiny, 

33i>4'8. 
Howe,  Sir  William,  orderly  book  of, 

170 ;    succeeded    in    command    by 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  328  ;  establishes 

the  Court  of  Police  in  N.  Y.,  1777, 

338 ;    captures  part   of    the  N.    J. 

brigade  at  Pompton,N.  J..  341. 
Howell,  George  R.,  the  first  book  on 

Astronomy,  72  ;  origin  of  the  name 

Lucy,  73. 
Hoyt.  Jesse,  Collector  of  the  Poit  of 

N.  Y.,  4. 
Huguenot    Society  of  America,  or- 
ganized,   election   of    officers,    77 : 

meeting,  525. 
Hull,    Lieut. -Col.    William,    defeats 

the  royal  refugee  corps,  at  Morris- 

ania,  N.  Y.,  340,  410. 
Humphreys,  Col.  David,  engaged  in 

plot  to  capture  Gen.  Clinton,  414. 
Huron-Iroquois  Indians,  a  historical 

legend  of  the,  475. 

INDIANS,  Book  of  Rites,  noticed, 
.  66  ;  history  and  tradition  in  N.  Y., 
267  ;  depredations  of,  274  ;  a  Huron 
Historical  Legend,  475. 
Ingle,    Edward,    a    Virginia  witch, 

425- 
Irvine,  Gen.  William,  Memoir  of,  75. 

JACKSON,  Andrew,  proclamation 
in  regard  to  the  pirates  of  La., 
392  ;  anecdote  of  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  394. 
Jackson,  Col.  Henry,  mentioned,  361, 
37°- 


Jackson,  Col.  Michael,  mentioned, 
370. 

Jay,  John,  first  to  propose  a  Conti- 
nental Congress,  149  ;  fac-simile  of 
his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  England,  17S3,  384. 

Jay,  Peter  Augustus,  letter  to  Miss 
Ann  Jay,  150. 

Jay  William,  letter  to  Peter  Augustus 
Jay,  in  regard  to  the  first  propo- 
sition for  a  Continental  Congress, 
149. 

Jayne,  William,  tombstone,  347. 

Jewell,  Marshall,  resolutions  on  the 
death  of,  76. 

Johnson,  Bradley  T.,  the  foundation 
of  Md.,  noticed,  169. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  letter  from 
Maj.-Gen.  Abercrombie  to,  148. 

Johnston,  Gov.  George,  letter  to  Gen. 
Arnold,  316, 

Join  or  Die,  newspaper  motto,  72. 

Jones,  P.  E.,  letter  on  Indian  policy, 
258. 

KANUCK,  origin    of    the    word, 
433- 
Keese,  John,  memoir  of,  noticed,  353. 
Keese,  William  L.,  Memoir  of  John 

Keese,  noticed,  353. 
Keiley,  A.  M.,  "  Sawng  "  (reply),  520. 
Kemble,     Maj.     Stephen,      Deputy 

Adjutant-General  of    the    British 

army,  330. 
Kentucky,  arms  distributed  in,  1861. 

King,  Horatio,  the  Yankee,  an  an- 
tique publication,  320;  Star- 
Spaugled  Bci7iner,  51.6. 

King,  Preston,  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  5. 

King's  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
colonial  period,  74. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  view  of  the  old 
Senate  house  at,  378  ;  sketch  of, 
441. 

Kirkland,  Charles  P.  Memoir  of,  436. 

Knox,  Maj.-Gen.  Henry,  portrait, 
174  ;  assumes  command  of  the  army 
at  West  Point,  1783,  376 ;  head- 
quarters of,  377. 

LAFAYETTE,  Marquis  de,  por- 
trait, 193;  tour  in  U.  S.,  1824, 
Jcuizes  Schoaler,  243  ;  letter  to  Gen. 
Bloomfield,  256;  the  mutineers  of 
the  Pa.  artillery  order  him  to  leave 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1781,  336;  men- 
tioned, 367,368  ;  never  visited  Gen. 
Washington  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
378. 

Lafitte,  Pierre  and  Jean,  historical 
sketch  of,  the  famous  smugglers  of 
Louisiana,  1809-1814,  Charles  Ga- 
yarre,  I.  284,  II.  3S8. 

Lake  Erie,  anecdotes  of  the  battle  of, 
326. 

Lake  George,  site  of  an  old  fort  at, 
260. 

Lamb,  Gen.  John,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.  Y.,2. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  Wall  Street 
in  History,  III.  1  ;  a  tribute  to  Peter 
Cooper,  59  ;  Christmas  Season  in 
Dutch  New  York,  471. 

Lang,  Turner  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  N.  Y.  Gazette,  15. 

Lansdale,  Maj.  Thomas,  mentioned, 

375- 

Laurens,  Col.  John,  mentioned,  336. 

Lauzun,  Duke  de,  visits  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, 369. 


Laval,  Marquis  de,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
visits  Gen.  Washington,  342. 

Lawrence,  Cornelius  W.,  portrait  of, 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  N.  Y.,  4. 

Lawrence,  Eugene,  the  Founding  cf 
the  Republic,  436. 

Leakin,  George  A.,  the  early  colonial 
churches  of  Md.,  77. 

L' Enfant.  Maj.  Peter  Charles,  de- 
signs the  medal  of  the  order  cf  the 
Cincinnati,  237. 

Leonard,  Henry,  establishes  iron 
works  in  Mass.  and  N.  J.,  157. 

Leonard,  James,  establishes  iron 
works  in  Mass.,  157. 

Letters,  the  Convention  of  Albany  to 
the  Government  of  Connecticut, 
regarding  the  destruction  of 'Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,1690,  65;  extracts 
of  letters  from  Charlevoix  to 
Madame  Lesdiguieres.  1403  Maj.- 
Gen.  Abercrombie  to  Sir  William 
Johnson,  148,  William  Jay  to  Peter 
Augustus  Jay,  149  ;  Peter  Augustus 
Jay  to  Miss  Ann  Jay,  150;  Col. 
Scammell  to  John  Sullivan,  152;  to 
Miss  Abigail  Bishop,  153  ;  Maj. 
L'Enfant  to  Brig. -Gen.  Cortlandt, 
239;  George  Washington  to  Mrs. 
Stockton,  252  ;  Baron  Steuben  to 
Gen.  Van  Cortlandt,  253 ;  Gov. 
George  Clinton  to  Gen.  Van  Cort- 
landt, 254 ;  Lafayette  to  Gen. 
Bloomfield,  256 ;  Gen.  Bloomfield 
to  Lafayette,  256  ;  Lieut.  James  R. 
Arnold  to  his  mother,  312  •  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  to  Gen.  Arnold,  313; 
Gen.  Arnold  to  Governor  George 
Johnston,  314 ;  Gov.  Johnston  to 
Gen.  Arnold,  316;  Maj.  McKenzie 
to  Maj.  DeLancey,  337 ;  David 
Hartley  to  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  U.  S.,383;  M.  de 
Rayneval  to  Benj.  Franklin,  383; 
John  Adams,  Benj.  Franklin,  and 
John  Jay  to  David  Hartley,  384 ; 
Gen.  Washington  to  Caleb  Brews- 
ter, 413;  Capt.  Ward  to  Col. 
Robinson  ;  Stephen  Sayre  to  Isaac 
Seares,  508  ;  New  Jersey  Senator 
to  his  wife,  509. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  portrait,  President- 
General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, 182. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  orders  the  dis- 
tribution of  arms  in  Kentucky, 
1861,  119. 

Little,  Jacob,  mentioned,  8  ;  portrait, 

9- 

Livingston,  Edward,  counsel  for 
Pierre  and  Jean  Lafitte,  295. 

Livingston,  Col.  Henry  B.,  men- 
tioned, 342. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  mentioned, 
342- 

Livingston,  Gov.  William,  men- 
tioned, 336 ;  offers  reward  for  the 
capture  of  Tories,  410. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Life  of  Daniel 
Webster,  noticed,  166. 

London  Company  of  Va.,  seal  of  the, 
88. 

Louisiana,  The  Geographical  No- 
menclature of,  Norman  McF. 
Walker,  211  ;  historical  sketch  of 
Pierre  and  Jean  Lafitte,  the  famous 
smugglers  of,  1809-1814,  I.  284 ;  II. 
388,  Charles  Gayarre  ;  the  Holi- 
days in  Early,  Norman  McF. 
Walker.  460. 

Low,  Will  H.  (artist),  Designed 
Christmas  tree  in  Old  Virginia, 454. 
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Lucy— Priscilla,  origin  of  the  names, 

73- 
Lynn,  Mass.,  iron  works  established, 

1642,  157. 


M 


cFARLAN,  Mr.,  British  spy  in 
the    employ   of    Gen.   Clinton, 

333- 

MacKenzie,  Maj.  Thomas,  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  of  the  British 
Army,  330;  letter  to  Maj.  DeLan- 
cey  in  regard  to  the  mutiny  of  the 
N.  J.  and  Pa.  troops,  1781,  337. 

McLeod,  John,  taken  prisoner,  341. 

McPherson,  John  R.,  the  Philosophy 
and  Teachings  of  History,  as  ap- 
plied to  our  Day  and  Generation, 
75- 

Magaghamack  Church,  272  ;  view  of, 
1738,  274  ;  destroyed  by  tire,  279  ; 
burying  ground,  273. 

Mahan,  A.  T  ,  The  Navy  in  the  Civil 
War,  Vol.  III.,  noticed,  166. 

Maine,  capital  trials  in,  before  the 
separation,  75. 

Maine  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  photograph  of  Cabot's 
map,  paper  on  the  Bonython 
family,  by  C.  E.  Banks,  Capital 
Trials  in  Maine  before  the 
separation,  by  Joseph  Williamson, 
75 ;  action  on  the  death  of  Gov. 
Israel  Washburn,  76  ;  annual  meet- 
ing, election  of  officers,  164. 

Manhattan  Company,  N.  Y.,  organ- 
ized, 17  ;  list  of  officers,  18. 

Maryland,  the  foundation  of,  noticed, 
168  ;  coins  and  seal  of,  194 ;  first 
colony  arrive  at,  207  ;  refuses  to 
join  the  confederation,  1780,  411. 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  June, 
meeting,  paper  on  the  early  colonial 
churches  of  Md.,  by  George  A. 
Leakin,  state  archives  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of,  77 ; 
November  meeting,  524. 

Mason,  John,  an  emissary  of  Gen. 
Clinton,  334;  executed,  336. 

Massachusetts,  iron  works  estab- 
lished, 1642,  157  ;  threatened  mu- 
tiny of  the  Mass.  line,  1781.  332. 

Matthews,  David,  Mayor  of  N.  Y., 
appointed  deputy  superintendent 
of  the  court  of  police,  338. 

Matthews,  John,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Congress  to  suppress  the 
mutiny  in  the  Pa.  troops,  1781,  332. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.  Y.,  4. 

Mechanics'  National  Bank,  organ- 
ized, list  of  officers,  19. 

Merchants'  National  Bank,  organ- 
ized, list  of  officers,  18. 

Merritt,  Edwin  A.,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.  Y..  5. 

Mexican  Antiquities,   collection    of, 

345- 

Mid-Lent,  proper  day  for  its  observ- 
ance, 348. 

Minisink,  N.  Y.,  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of,  1694,  269  ;  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  established,  272,  274  ;  white 
settlers,  270;  attacked  by  Indians, 
274. 

Minthorn,  John,  third  in  command 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  N.  J.  trooos, 
1781,  418. 

Minthorne,  Mangle,  mentioned,  341. 

Monroe,  James,  his  Relations  to  the 
Public  Service  during  half  a  Cen- 
tury, 1776-1826,  noticed,  81. 


Montgomery.  Gen.  Richard,  the  de- 
votion of  his  dog,  343. 

Montmorency,  Marquis  de,  visits 
Gen.  Washington,  369. 

Moody,  William  Godwin,  Land  and 
Labor  in  the  U.  S.,  noticed, 

Morgan,  den.  Daniel,  residence  of, 
inVa.,455. 

Morgan,  John  iJ.,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.  Y.,  4. 

Morris,  Richard,  Chief  Justice  of  N. 
V.,  1-,. 

Mornsama,  N.  Y.,  the  royal  refugee 
corps  defeated  at,  340. 

Morse,  Jedidiah,  American  Geogra- 
phy, 513- 

Morton,  Sarah  Wentworth,  Ouabi, 
or  the  Virtues  of  Nature,  a  poem 
by,  420. 

Moscow,  Russia,  the  Imperial  Ar- 
chives at,  344. 

Murphy,  Thomas,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.  Y.,  5. 

Murray,  Lindlcy,  the  English  Read- 
er, noticed,  in. 

Myers,  T.  Bailey,  a  National  Heir- 
loom, 235. 

NELSON,  Gen.  Thomas,  Gov.  of 
Va.,  portrait,  457  ;  home  of,  458. 

Nelson,  William,  Josiah  Hornblower 
and  the  first  steam  engine  in 
America,  74,  440. 

Nelson,  Gen.  William,  assists  in  the 
distribution  of  arms  in  Kentucky 
in  1861,  115. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Gen.  Washington's 
headquarters  at,  356;  Centennial. 
431,  436  ;  Historical  Society,  organ- 
ized, 438. 

New  England  Historic,  Genealogical 
Society,  stated  meeting,  action  on 
the  death  of  Israel  Washburn, 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Marshall 
Jewell,  paper  on  Webster  in  the 
Ashburton  treaty  and  the  Oregon 
question,  by  William  Barrows,  76. 

New  England,  meeting-houses  of, 
69;  currency,  1780,  411. 

Newfoundland,  colonization  of,  198. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  semi- 
annual meeting,  paper  on  Josiah 
Hornblower  and  the  first  steam 
engine  in  America,  by  William 
Nelson,  74 ;  The  Philosophy  and 
Teachings  of  History,  by  John  R. 
McPherson,  paper  on  Thomas 
Gardiner  and  Son,  by  Dr.  Littell, 
memorial  of  Gen.  William  Irvine, 

New  Jersey,  iron  works  established, 
157  ;  mutiny  of  the  troops,  1781, 
331,  338,  418. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Charlevoix  at, 
140. 

New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  Centennial 
celebration,  158  ;  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  at,  328,  333 ; 
view  of,  1783,  363,  365  •  Continental 
army  at,  363  ;  Gen.  Washington's 
headquarters  at,  368  ;  soldiers' tem- 
ple erected.  370. 

New  York,  Bank  of,  organized,  17; 
Clearing  House  established,  20; 
Stock  Exchange,  7,  23  ;  list  of  offi- 
cers, 27  ;  report  on  the  condition  of 
Minisink,  1694,  269 ;  depredations 
of  the  Indians  in,  274. 

New  York  City,  Court  of  Police  es- 
tablished, 1777,  33S  ;  evacuation  of, 
514;  Wall  Street  in  History, 
1  ;    in    the    revolution,    161  ;    new 
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organized,  78  J  the  titl< 
slip,  161  ;   the  impress  of  nationali- 
ties   upon.    168;    Court    of    Police 
established,  177;,  (38;  bookseller's 
dinner,  1  ;  first  pulpit  in  St. 

Paul's  Church,    i    ■.   Blai  k  I 
Tavern,   349,  435;    evacuation   of, 
1783,  356,     ,  Trumbull's 

portrait  ot  Gen  Washington  in, 
355,  |86 ;  plot  to  1  apture  Gen 
Clinton  and  Knyphausen,  414; 
early  post  offices  OX,  432  ;  Christmas 
season  in,  471. 

New  York  Historical  Society.  June 
meeting,  paper  on  King's  Bridge, 
N.  Y.,  uy  Thomas  H.  Edsall,  74  ; 
October  meeting,  paper  on  t he- 
Founding  ol  the  Republic,  by 
Eugene      Laurence,     memoir     of 

*  Charles  P.  Kirkland.  committee  10 
the  Newburgh  centennial,  436 ; 
November  meeting,  paper  on  Nf!  "■ 
York  in  1783,  by  John  Bach  Mc- 
Master,  522. 

Nichols,  Jonathan,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  mutineers  of  the  N.  J. 
troops,  1781,  331,  418. 

Nicola,  Col.  Lewis,  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Washington.  35  .. 

Nine  tailors  make  a  man,  origin  of 
the  phrase,  72. 

Noailles,  Vicompte  de,  at  Albany. 
N.    Y.,    visits    Gen.    Washington, 

North,  Lord,  English   caricature  of, 

386. 
North,    Maj.     William,     mentioned, 

North  America,  cannibalism  in,  31. 

Notes. — July— the  New  England 
Mecting-House,  69  ;  the  restored 
links  of  an  old  chain,  70;  Gen. 
Schuyler's  Statue.  71  ;  death  cf 
Jcptha  R.  Siir.ms,  71. 

Atigust—  the  Historic  beginning 
of  our  American  Colleges,  1  ; 
titles  of  old  books.  1 56  ;  earl  iest  per- 
manent American  Iron  industries. 
157;  historic  memories,  15S;  an  inci- 
dent in  the  last  war  with  England, 

158  ;  dedication  of   Fort  Schuyler, 

159  ;  Judge  John  Sanders.  x6o  ;  John 
Adams'  receipt  for  creating  a  New 
England  in  Ya.,  160. 

September-  Genesis  of  Charles- 
ton, 257;  clothing  in  1783,  257; 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,  258  ;  an 
Indian  chief  on  Indian  policy,  258; 
business  matters  to  years  ago,  25S. 

October — Washington's  portraits, 
346;  the  bookseller's  dinner.  346; 
ancestor  of  the  Jayne  family,  347; 
portrait  of  Pocahontas.  347  ;  the 
first  Canadian  newspaper.  347- 

November — Evacuation  of  New 
York,  430;  the  Newburgh  centen- 
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nial,  431 ;  Chief-Justice  Coleridge's 
visit  to  America,  431  ;  the  post 
office  of  our  fathers.  432  ;  Boston 
Masonry,  1773,  432. 

December — Historic  Societies  in 
their  relation  to  local  historical 
interest,  511-  Mr.  Cary's  answer, 
511  ;  Martin  Luther's  memory,  512  ; 
Morse's  American  Geography,  513  ; 
Noah  Webster's  lovcromance.  513  ; 
weight  of  officers  in  the  revolution. 
513  ;  the  Nelson  Homestead.  513  ; 
death  of  David  Wan  Arsdale,  514  ; 
evacuation  of  New  York.  514  ;  a 
venerable  historian.  514  ;  the  star 
spangled  banner,  516. 

OGDEN.   Aaron,   portrait,  Presi- 
dent-General of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  181. 
Ogden,  Isaac,  mentioned,  419. 
Ogden,  James,  an  emissary  of  Gen. 

Clinton,  334  ;  executed,  336. 
Ogden.   Col.    Matthias,    mentioned, 

34T- 
Ohio,  first  lodge  of    Free  Masons, 

37°- 

Oneida  Historical  Society,  June 
meeting,  arrangements  for  the 
dedication  of  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Schuyler,  paper  on  the  antiquities 
of  Onondaga,  by  W.  M.  Beau- 
champ,  77. 

Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  antiquities  of,  77. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  1694,  269. 

Original  Documents  —  Letter  from 
the  Convention  of  Albany  to  the 
Government  of  Conn,  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Schenectady, 
1690,  65:  letter  from  Maj.-Gen. 
Abercrombie  to  Sir  William  John- 
son, 148  ;  extract  of  letter  from 
William  Jay,  149  ;  extract  of  letter 
from  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  150  ; 
letter  of  Baron  Steuben  to  Gen. 
Van  Cortlandt,  253  ;  Gov.  George 
Clinton  to  Gen.  Van  Cortlandt, 
254  ;  commission  of  Gen.  Van  Cort- 
landt, 255  ;  correspondence  be- 
tween Lafayette  and  Gen.  Bloom- 
field,  256;  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
original  secret  record  of  private 
daily  intelligence,  327,  409,  497  ;' 
two  valuable  original  letters,  503. 

Osborn,  H.  S.,  Ancient  Egypt,  no- 
ticed, 441. 

Ouabi,  or  the  Virtues  of  Nature,  a 
poem  by  Sarah  Wentworth  Morton, 
420. 

P'S  AND  Q'S,  origin  of  the  phrase, 
163. 
Page,  Col.  John,  portrait,  443. 
Page,  Gov.  John,  portrait,  447. 
Paine,    Thomas,    first    number    his 

book,  the  Crisis,  mentioned,  548. 
Paris,  Comte  de,  History  of  the  Ci  vil 

War  in  America,  noticed,  266. 
Parker,  William  Harmar,  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Naval   Officer,  noticed, 

354- 
Parr  John,  reward  for  the  arrest  of, 

captured,  410. 
Parsons,  Maj.-Gen.  Samuel  Holden, 

succeeds  Gen.  Putnam,  412. 
Peale,   Charles  Wilson,   portrait   of 

Washington,  by,  in  France,  346. 
Pendleton,  Judge  Edmund,  portrait, 

453>    ,  *    ■ 

Pennsylvania  troops,  mutiny  of,  in 

i7'-ir,  -"31,  338,  418. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  sketch  of,  325. 


Philadelphia,  a  Sylvan  City,  cr 
quaint  corners  in,  noticed,  442, 

Philenia,  a  lady  of  Boston,  see  Mor- 
ton, Sarah  Wentworth. 

Philipe,  Frederick,  monument  in 
England,  309. 

Phcenix,  Stephen  Witney,  Memoir 
of,  164. 

Pinckney,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth,  portrait,  President-General 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
179. 

Pinckney,  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas,  por- 
trait, President-General  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  180. 

Piper,  the  wandering,  262. 

Pitcher,  Molly,  monument  to,  ante- 
cedents of,  260. 

Piatt,  Zephaniah,  mentioned,  342. 

Pocahontas,  the  original  portrait  of, 
347- 

Poems  of  History,  noticed,  167. 

Pompton,  N.  J.,  Sir  William  Howe, 
captures  a  part  of  the  N.  J.  brigade 
at,  341. 

Popham,  Maj.  William,  portrait, 
President-General  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  183. 

Port  Jervis.  N.  Y-,  view  of,  271. 

Potter,  Reuben  M.,  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  38  ;  Texas  admitted  to  the 
Union,  101. 

Potts,  Mr.,  British  spy  in  the  employ 
of  Gen.  Clinton,  331. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  legislature  meet 
at,  1782,  409. 

Priscilla,  origin  of  the  name,  73. 

Proctor,  Col.  Thomas,  mutiny  in 
the  Pa.  artillery,  1781,  commanded 
by,  336. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  post  office  record- 
book,  1764-1775,  437. 

Pulaski,  Count,  defends  Minisink, 
N.  Y.,  against  the  Indians,  279. 

Putnam,  Maj.-Gen.  Israel,  illness  of, 
364- 

Putnam,  Col.  Rufus.  mentioned,  366, 
37°- 


QUERIES— July  —  Meaning     of 
the  expression   to  speak  disre- 
lipectf  ully  of  the  equator,  72;  origin 
of  the  word  Canada,  72. 

August  —  The  title  of  Coenties 
Slip,  161 ;  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,  161  ;  an  American 
crest,  72 ;  military  music  of  the 
Revolution,  161. 

September— Molly  Pitcher,  260  ; 
lines  on  American  Womanhood, 
260 ;  site  of  an  old  fort,  260  ;  Peter 
Force,  260  ;  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown. 

October — Paine's  Crisis,  348;  an- 
cestry of  Nathan  Hale,  348  ;  mid- 
lent,  348 ;  origin  of  the  term 
Sambo,  348  ;  the  first  pulpit  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  New  York,  348. 

November — Meaning  of  the  word 
sawng,  432;  first  money  in  America, 
433  ;  origin  of  the  word  Kanuck. 
433- 

December.— origin  of  aboriginal 
dialects,  518;  old  clock,  518;  first 
American  coin,  5x8  ;  Quisquising, 
5r9. 
Oucsne,  Chevalier  du,  commander 
"  of  the  cutter  Triumph,  arrives  with 
the  news  of   the  treaty   of   peace, 

373- 
Quivira,  A  Suggestion,   Cyrus 
Thomas.  490. 
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RAWDON,  Lord,   Adjutant-Gen. 
of  the  British  army,  330. 
Rayneval,    M.   de,    letter    to    Benj. 
Franklin  in  regard  to  the  treaty  cf 
peace  with  England,  383. 
Reade,    John,    Christmas    Tide    in 

Canada,  467. 
Redfield    Heman  J.,  Collector  of  the 

Port  of  New  York,  5. 
Reed,  Gen.  Joseph,  active  in  sup- 
pressing the  mutiny  of  the  Pa. 
troops,  1781,  333,  335. 
Replies.—  July—  Join  or  die,  the  first 
book  on  Astronomy  published  in 
America  ;  nine  tailors  make  a  man, 
72  ;  to  be  prepared  for  war  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving peace ;  historical  errors, 
correction  of  dates;  Lucy— Priscilla, 
origin  of  the  name  Lucy,  73. 

August— Wall  Street  in  the 
Revolution,  161  ;  Canada,  161,  162; 
military  buttons,  163  ;  mind  your 
P's  Q's,  163  ;  the  author  of  Douglas, 
163 ;  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  equator,  16  3. 

September — Canada,  261  ;  the 
wandering  piper,  263  ;  military 
music  of  the  Revolution,  262'; 
voyages  of  Waymouth.  262. 

October— Ancestry  of  Peter  Force, 
;4Q  ;  Canada,  349  ;  the  Black  Horse 
"avern  of  the  Revolution,  349 ; 
historical  errors,  350  ;  perpetual 
almanac,  351. 

November — Ancestry  of  Dr.  Gus- 
tavus Brown,  434  ;  origin  of  the 
term  Sambo,  435  ;  Henry  Dawkins, 
early  engraver,  435  :  Black  Horse 
Tavern,  N.  Y.  City,  435. 

December — To  be  prepared  for 
war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace,  520 ; 
Note  and  Query,  520 ;  Sawng, 
$2D ;  First  Money,  520 ;  Colonel 
Francis  Barber,  520  ;  Letter  of 
General  Horace  Capron,  521. 
Reprints,  two  letters  of  Col.  Alex- 
ander Scammell,  152  ;  eulogy  on 
Scammell,  154. 
Rhea,   Lieut.  Jonathan,   mentioned, 

337- 

Rhode  Island,  condition  of  the  works 
and  shipping,  1781,  number  of 
French  troops  at,  417. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
July  meeting,  paper  on  Turk's 
Island,  by  William  M.  Bailey ; 
memoir  of  Stephen  Whitney  Phce- 
nix, by  Henry  T.  Drowne,  164 ; 
October  meeting,  Post  Office  Re- 
cord Book  of  Providence,  1764-1775, 
presented,  437. 

Rjchardson,  H.  W.,  A  Baltimore 
Penny,  194. 

Robertson,  Gen.  James,  troops  of,  at 
Staten  Island,  333  ;  issues  procla- 
mation, 1780,  413. 

Robertson,  Thomas  Boiling,  procla- 
mation against  the  smuggling  of 
slaves  into  La.,  285. 

Robertson,  William  H.,  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  5. 

Robinson,  Col.  Beverly,  furnishes 
information  of  the  Continental 
army  to  Gen.  Clinton,  339  ;  resi- 
dence of,  340,  410. 

P^ochambeau,  Marquis  de,  portrait  of 
Gen.  Washington  in  possession  of 
346. 

Rochambcau,  Comte  de,  sketch  of, 
368. 
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Rocky  Hill,  N.J.,  Gen.  Washington's 

headquarters  at,  377. 

Romeyn,  Rev.  Thomas,  mentioned, 
275- 

Roscwcll,  Va. ,  residence  of  the  Page 
family,  446. 

Ross,  DenmanW.,  the  Early  History 
of  Landholding  among  the  Ger- 
mans, noticed,  354. 


ST.  CLAIR,  Gen.  Arthur,  the 
mutineers  of  the  Pa.  artillery 
order  him  to  leave  Princeton.  N.J., 
1781,  336. 

St.  Maime,  Count  dc,  visits  Gen. 
Washington,  369. 

Gt.  Paul's  Church,  New  York  City, 
the  first  pulpit  in,  348. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Va.,  George 
Washington  married  in,  450. 

Sambo,  origin  of  the  term,  348,  435. 

Sanders,  John,  death  of,  160. 

Sands,  John,  agent  of  Gov.  Clinton, 
1781,  415. 

Sands,  Joshua,  Collector  cf  the  Port 
of  New  York,  3. 

Saratoga,  Va.,  residence  of  Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan,  455. 

Sastaretsi,  King  of  the  Huron 
Indians,  the  legend  of,  479. 

Sawng,  meaning  of  the  word,  433, 
520. 

Scammell,  Col.  Alexander,  portrait, 
152  ;  letter  to  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
152 ;  to  Miss  Abigail  Bishop,  154  ; 
eulogy  on,  154. 

Schell,  Augustus,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  5. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  letter  from  the 
Convention  of  Albany  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Conn.,  regarding  the 
destruction  of,  in  1690,  65. 

Schouler,  James,  Lafayette's  tour  in 
1824,  243. 

Schuyler,  Capt.  Arent,  report  on  the 
Minisink  country,  N.  Y.,  269. 

Schuyler,  Gen.  Philip,  proposed 
statue  of,  71  ;  portrait,  186. 

Selby,  voyage  of  the  ship,  18 15,  259. 

Shawangunk  Mountains,  N.  Y., 
view  of  the,  276. 

Sheldon,  Col.  Elisha,  mentioned, 
375- 

Shepard,  Col.  William,  sketch  of, 
363  ;  mentioned,  370. 

Sherwood,  Grace,  trial  of,  for  witch- 
craft, 425. 

Shreve,  Col.  Isaac,  aids  in  suppress- 
ing the  mutiny  in  N.  J.  troops, 
1781,  331,  418. 

Simms,  Jeptha  R.,  death  of,  71. 

Skinner,  Charles  M.,  is  it  the  first 
American  coin  ?  (query),  518. 

Slaves  smuggled  into  Louisiana, 
285. 

Smith,  Chandler,  H.,  correction  of 
dates,  72. 

Smith,  William,  Chief  Justice  of  N. 
Y.,  sends  the  treaty  of  Vermont 
with  Gen.  Haldiman  to  Gov.  Clin- 
ton, 409. 

Smithneld  Church,  Va.,  443. 

Smythe,  Henry  A.,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.Y.,  5. 

Spencer,  Col.  Oliver,  mentioned, 
34i- 

Sproat,  Lieut. -Col.  Ebenezer,  men- 
tioned, 370. 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  516. 

Stark,  Maj. -Gen.  John,  services  of, 
412. 


Staten  Island,  N.  V.,  British    u      ,   . 

■'I,     :;;• 

Steam  engine,  firsl  i:i  Am<  ri< ■  ■.. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  por- 
trait, 29. 

Steuben,  Baron,  portrait,  173 ;  letter 
to  lien.  Van  Cortlandt,  .•  .  ;  In 
spector  Gen.  of  the  Continental 
army,  372. 

Stevens,  John  Austin,  Life  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  noticed.  44a. 

Stevenson,  Daniel,  Gen.  Nelson, 
Kentucky,  and  Lincoln  Guns,  11  . 

Stewart.    John   A.,  Assistant   1 
urerof  U.S.,  at  N.  V.,  n. 

Stewart,    Col.     Walter,     retains    his 
rank  and  command   in   the  army, 
331- 
Story,  Judge  Joseph,  orders  the  arrest 
of  Abby  Folsom.  427. 

Stratford,  Va.,  residence  of  the  Lee 
family,  452. 

Stuart,  Sir  Charles,  declines  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  British  army,  330. 

Styles,  James,  the  first  pulpit  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  N.  Y.  City,  built  by. 
348. 

Sulliman,  Gen.  John,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  suppress  the 
mutiny  in  the  Pa.  troops,  332  ;  calls 
Gen.  Clinton  the  prince  of  blunder- 
crsi  333  ;  resigns  from  the  army. 
1779,  364. 

Swartwout,  John,  mentioned,  3. 

Swartwout.  Samuel,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.  Y.,  3. 

Sweeney,  Caleb,  Jr.,  reward  for  the 
arrest  of,  captured,  410. 

Swift,  Col.  Heman,  mentioned,  370. 

TALBOTT,    Capt.,    killed   by   the 
mutineers    of    the    Pa.     troops, 

1781,  337. 
Talbot,  D.  H.,  nine   tailors  make  a 

man,  72. 
Taunton,  Mass.,   iron  works  estab- 
lished, 1652,  157. 
Ten    Broeck,     Col.    Wessel,    house- 
erected    by,    in    Kingston,    N.    Y., 

noticed,  441. 
Tennessee  Historical  Society,  officers 

of,  438. 
Texas,  the  Republic  of ,  38  ;  admitted 

to   the   Union,   Reuben  M.  Potter, 

101. 
Thomas,  Dr.  Cyrus,  Quivira,  a  Sug- 
gestion, 490. 
Thomas,  Edward  A.,   Dictionary  of 

Biography,  noticed,  441. 
Thompson,   Jonathan,    Collector    of 

the  Port  of  N.  Y.,  3. 
Thompson,  S.,  Attorney-General  of 

Va.,  opinion  in  regard  to  a  trial  for 

witchcraft,   1706,  426. 
Thwing,  Charles  F.,  Cannibalism  in 

North  America,  31. 
Tilghman,   Col.    Tench,   mentioned. 

366. 
Tourgec,  Albion  W.,Hot  Plowshares, 

a  novel,  noticed,  167. 
Tourgeneff,  Ivan,  sketch  of,  345. 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  1783, 

381  ;  fac-simile  of  the  signatures  of 

the  signers,  384. 
Tri-States  Rock,  N.  Y.,  view  of,  268. 
Trumbull,    John,    portrait    of    Gen. 

Washington  painted  by,  1790,  355. 
Tupper,  Col.  Benjamin,  mentioned, 

370. 
Tusten,  Col.  Benjamin,  killed  by  the 

Indians  at  Minisink,  N.  Y.,  279. 
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VAN  E,    David, 

Van    J  Rev.  El 

tioned,  275. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Gen.  Philip,portrait, 

189  ;  letter  to,  ii 

253;    from    I  1 1  aon, 

254  ;    commission     <  1.    . 

tioned,  342. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Col.  John,  rr.<  n- 
tioned,  337. 

Van  Duerson,  Capt.  Johannes,  men- 
tioned, 342. 

Van  Dyck,  Henry  II.,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  U.  S.  at  N.  Y..  ix. 

Van  Ness,  C.  P.,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  N.  Y.l4/ 

Van  Schaick,  Col.  Gooscn,  men- 
tioned, 342. 

Varick,  Richard,  portrait. 

Vermont,  negotiations  with  tin- 
British.  409. 

Verplanck    House,    Fishkill,   M.    Y  , 

Virginia  in  the  Revolution  of  1689, 
an  unpublished  document,  con- 
tributed by  George  Bancroft,  57  ; 
seal  of  the  London  Company  of, 
88  ;  women  serve  as  jurors  in  a 
trial  for  witchcraft,  1706,  425  ; 
Christmas  time  in  old.  J.  Esien 
Cooke,  443  ;  oldest  church  in.  444. 

Vose,  Col.  Joseph,  mentioned,  370. 

WALDO    Family,   Ccncalogy    of 
the,  noticed,  353. 

Walker,  Norman  McF.,  The  Geo- 
graphical Nomenclature  <  f  Louisi- 
ana, 211  ;  early  holidays  in.  4to. 

Wall  Street  in  History, Mrs.  Martha 
J.Lamb,  III.,  1. 

Ward,  Col.  Samuel,  portrait,  191. 

Washburn,  Israel.  Jr.,  resolutions  on 
the  death  of,  -0. 

Washington,  Gccrge,  headquarters 
New  Windsor,  158;  portrait,  177, 
387  )  first  President-General  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  177; 
letter  to  Mrs.  Richard  Stockton, 
251  ;  condition  of  his  army,  17S1, 
32S  ;  orders  the  arrest  of  the  N.  J. 
and  Pa.  troops  for  mutiny,  331, 
418;  at  Peekskill,  34O;  portraits  of. 
346;  headquarters  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y..  356,  I  • 

to  a  command.  363;  letters  bo 
Marquis  dc  Chastellux,  567;  at 
New  Windsor,  N.  Y..  368  ;  sends 
a  sub-committee  of  the  army  bo 
Congress,  360;  orders  divine  -ir 
vice  in  the  soldiers'  temple  at  N<  W 
Windsor,  -•;  paper  read  by,  be- 
fore the  officers  oi  the  army, 
371  ;    informed    of    the    treaty    oi 
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peace,  372  ;  orders  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  374  ;  grants  furloughs 
to  the  soldiers,  375  ;  orders  the 
army  to  West  Point,  376  ;  issues  his 
last  general  order  to  the  army, 
promulgates  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  377 ;  copy  of  Trumbull's 
portrait  of,  355.  3S6  ;  letter  to  his 
secret  agent  Caleb  Brewster,  413  ; 
to  Col.  Dayton  in  regard  to  N.  Y. 
City,  414;  general  orders  of,  17S2- 
1783,  441-     ., 

Waterville,  Me.,  ancient  penny 
found  at,  194. 

Waymouth,  George,  voyage  to  ]yj2_ 
143,  262. 

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  number  of 
troops  under,  1780,  331  ;  active  in 
suppressing  the  mutinv  of  the  Pa. 
line,  1-S1,  ^33  ;   mentioned,  564. 

Webb.  Col.  Samuel  Blatchley,  men- 
Honed,  361,  370. 

Webster  ^the>  spelling-book,  :*cs  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  Joel  Benton, 
299. 

Webster,     Daniel,     the     Ashburton 


Treaty  and  the  Oregon  Question, 
76  ;  Life  of,  noticed,  166. 

Webster,  Noah,  An  Unpublished 
Chapter  in  the  Life  of,  Joel  Benton, 
52  ;  the  love  romance,  513. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  the  Autobiography 
of,  announced,  170;  noticed,  264. 

Westbrook,  Frederick  E.,  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the 
building  occupied  as  the  Senate 
House  of  N.  Y.,  noticed,  441. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y..  Conti- 
nental troops  in,  34°  5  the  haunted 
tree.  344. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  headquarters  of 
Gen.  Knox  at.  377. 

Weitzel,  Paul,  Record  of  the  De- 
scendants of,  noticed,  169. 

Willett,  Col.  Marinus,  portrait, 
Mayor  of  N.  Y.,  185. 

Williams.  Alfred  M-,  Gen.  Houston's 
Indian  life,  401. 

Williams,  S.Wells,  the  Middle  King- 
dom, noticed,  439. 

Williamsburgh,  Canada,  battle  of, 
described,  323. 


Williamson,  Joseph,  capital  trials  in 
Maine  before  the  separation,  75. 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  Grant,  Imperial 
Archives  at  Moscow,  344  ;  the  ven- 
erable historian,  514. 

Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  establishes  iron 
works  in  Mass.,  1642,  157. 

Witchcraft,  women  serve  as  jurors  in 
a  trial  for,  I706,  425. 

Witherspoon,  John,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  suppress  the 
mutiny  in  the  Pa.  troops,  1781,  332. 

Woodroff,  Uzal,  an  emissary  of  Gen. 
Clinton,  331,  417. 

Wright,  Gen.  Marcus  J.,  Col.  David 
Crockett  of  Tennessee,  484. 

Wyckoff,  Maj.  Hendrick,  agent  of 
Gov.  Clinton,  415. 


YANKEE,  The,  an   antique  pub- 
lication,   Horatio    King,    320 ; 
newspaper,  435. 
Young,  John,  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
U.  S.  atN.  Y.,8. 


